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PREFACE. 


In  the  daUy  instraction  of  the  Greek  classes  in  the  TJniverBity 
of  y irginia,  for  many  years  committed  to  his  hands,  as  well  as 
in  the  more  systematic  course  of  lectures  on  the  grammar  of  the 
Greek  language,  which  it  was  his  custom  to  deliver  annually, 
the  author  of  the  treatise  here  offered  to  the  public  found  no 
little  difficulty  and  embarrassment  in  the  treatment  of  the  pre- 
positions. Although  he  had  a  long  time  since  obtained  a  distinct 
notion,  as  he  thinks,  of  the  general  office  of  this  class  of  words, 
and  of  their  relations  to  other  words  in  discourse,  yet  he  met 
with  constantly  recurring  perplexity  in  the  interpretation  of 
individual  members  of  it.  The  various  significations  attributed 
to  a  preposition  would,  in  some  cases,  present  seemingly  irre- 
concilable inconsistencies ;  and,  in  others,  the  meanings,  though 
not  wholly  inconsistent,  did  not  appear  to  be  capable,  of  being 
combined  into  a  rational  system  pervaded  by  one  common  idea. 
Pressed  by  these  difficulties,  and  feeling,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
a  proper  understanding  of  this  class  of  words  was  hardly  second 
in  importance  to  that  of  any  other  in  the  language,  and  having 
some  confidence,  on  the  other,  that  a  more  carefhl  and  thorough 
investigation  might  overcome  the  difficulties  adverted  to,  he  set 
about  the  task  of  reviewing  the  whole  subject.  This  was  done, 
it  may  be  proper  to  say,  not  with  any  view  to  writing  for  the 
public,  but  solely  for  his  own  satisfkction,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
his  classes. 

As  he  advanced  in  the  work  of  investigation  which  he  had 

ligned  himself  he  found  more  and  more  encouragement  to  go 
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on.  Besides  the  obtaining  other  resolts  that  amply  rewarded 
the  labor  of  reflearch^  a  few  principles  of  interpretation,  which, 
though  simple  and  obvious,  and  of  the  most  satisfactory  appli- 
cation, had  been  wanting  to  make  possible  a  complete  explana- 
tion of  the  prepositions,  developed  themselves  to  his  mind  as  the 
occasion  required,  or,  rather,  were  brought  to  light  by  the 
ecrutiny  of  facts  as  they  came  under  examination.  And  though 
often  checked  in  his  progress,  and  baffled  time  after  time  in  the 
search  for  an  adequate  solution  of  some  enigma,  being  sometimes 
obliged  to  spend  days  upon  days  in  pondering  a  single  use  of  a 
aingle  preposition,  he  was  gratified  at  being  able  to  arrive  at 
length  at  a  satisfkctory  issue  of  his  inquiries. 

Having  reached  the  conclusion  that,  by  employing  proper 
methods,  the  meanings  and  uses  of  the  prepositions  of  the  Greek 
language  might  be  set  forth  and  explained  so  as  to  leave  on  the 
mind  no  serious  doubt  of  their  interpretation,  that,  in  fact,  these 
particles  were  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  simple  and  con- 
sistent  theory,  he  decided,  after  first  submitting  his  views  to  the 
practical  test  of  the  lecture-room  and  to  the  judgment  of  compe- 
tent scholars,  to  write  out  for  others  the  result  of  his  labors,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  set  forth  the  process  by  which  it  had  been 
obtained.  He  naturally  thought,  or,  it  may  be,  fondly  fancied, 
that  what  had  caused  himself  the  perplexity  of  an  insoluble 
problem  might  have  caused  the  same  perplexity  to  others ;  and 
that  they  might  share  the  satisfaction  he  felt  in  finding  that 
phenomena  in  language  so  numerous  and  important,  and  that 
yet  seemed  so  often  confused  and  discordant,  were  really,  when 
fiiirly  interpreted,  capable  of  being  reduced  to  the  highest  degree 
of  order  and  harmony. 

Of  the  method  adopted  in  presenting  these  investigations  to 
the  reader,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  speak  at  length  in  this 
place.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  work  was  not 
designed  to  be  a  mere  exhibition  of  doctrines  that  had  obtained 
the  author's  credence,  whether  with  or  without  authority.  It 
was  intended,  on  the  contrary,  to  present,  together  with  the 
eonclusions  reached,  the  process  by  which  they  had  been  arrived 
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at,  80  that  the  reader  might  at  each  step  form  fbr  himself  a  just 
opinion  of  the  trath  of  the  doctrine  proposed.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  apply  to  a  difficult  and  complicated  prohlem  or  series  of 
problems,  embracing  a  great  multitude  and  variety  of  facts  and 
groups  of  facts,  the  strictest  method  of  induction.  Consequently, 
the  object  being  to  set  down  in  their  turn  the  doctrines  or  prin*' 
dples  resulting  from  the  examination  of  facts  in  succession,  it 
could  not  but  happen  that,  in  proportion  as  progress  was  mad« 
towards  a  satisfactory  generalization,  there  would  be  a  frequent 
recurrence  and  repetition  of  thcf  same  doctrine  or  principle. 
And  such  repetition,  being  due  to  the  number  of  successive 
inductions  and  to  the  method  pursued  of  presenting  these  one 
after  the  other  as  they  were  reached,  so  far  fropi  being  a  just 
ground  of  objection,  is,  if  the  author  may  venture  to  express  the 
opinion,  among  the  few  and  humble  claims  that  the  work  may 
possibly  have  to  the  reader's  attention.  For,  to  the  learner 
who  seeks  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  study  of 
language,  it  will  be  found  far  more  profitable  to  exercise  himself 
in  the  simple  but  effective  methods  of  strict  philosophizing  than 
to  store  his  memory,  however  richly,  with  the  mere  results  of 
learned  labor  without  attending  to  the  processes  by  which  they 
have  been  obtained. 

For  the  helps  which  he  has  used,  the  author  has  striven  to 
make  everywhere  suitable  acknowledgment  in  the  text.  It  may 
be  proper  to  state,  however,  that  in  the  chapter  on  the  cases  of 
nouns  he  has  availed  himself  chiefly  of  Kiihner's  Ausftihrliche 
Grammatik,  and  made  reference  to  it  almost  exclusively.  This 
course  seemed  preferable  to  citing  various  authorities,  both  for 
other  reasons,  and  because  the  grammar  just  mentioned  has 
been  employed,  as  others  equally  must  have  been,  almost  solely 
as  a  collection  of  materials,  no  use  being  had  for  its  author's 
theory. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  prepositions  in  detail,  the  largest  use 
has  been  made  of  Passow's  Handwbrterbuch  der  Griechischen 
8prache.  And,  while  the  author  could  not  adopt  Passow's 
exj^anation  of  the  use  of  the  prepositions,  he  has  a  grateful 
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jdeasnre  in  avowiDg  that,  without  the  aid  afforded  by  this  exoeU 
lent  work^  he  could  never^  with  his  limited  time^  have  aooom* 
plished  the  taak  of  reviewing  the  doctrine  of  these  particles. 

In  concluBion,  the  author  submita  the  work  to  the  candid 
judgment  of  the  readeri  asking  a  liberal  indulgence  for  the  many 
imperfections  which  it  will  doubtless  be  found  to  have.  Some 
of  these,  he  may  be  pardoned  for  saying,  may  justly  be  charged 
to  the  necessity  of  preparing  the  work  at  such  intervals  of  time 
only  as  could  be  spared  from  the  daily  burden  of  exhausting 
labor.  Others  may  not  unfairly  be  referred  to  the  nature  of  the 
tulirject,  demanding  as  it  does  for  its  perfect  exhibition,  not  only 
an  amount  of  patient  and  attentive  consideration  that  leisurely 
study  alone  can  afford,  but  a  degree  of  nice  discrimination  and 
of  sound  judgment  to  which  the  writer  cannot  pretend  to  lay 
claim.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  due  to  himself  to  say 
that  he  has  not  set  down  any  doctrine  without  having  weighed 
it  as  carefhlly  as  he  could,  nor  without  a  full  conviction  of  its 
truth.  Where  he  had  doubts  remaining,  he  has  not  fSuled  to 
expreas  them. 

UnynsiTT  o?  Yiboixl^  Ifaj  1,  1868. 
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2.  a.  Of  circumstance  or  condition  78-74 

6.  Of  way  or  manner 74 

e.  In  i>  b¥Tt^  &c ib. 

8.  Marks  in  what  case  a  qnality  or 
state  exists : 
a.  With  the  compamtiTe ;  iroXA^, 
•by  much/  ftc 75 
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6.  In  other  expressions;   *in,' 
&c 75-76 

4.  With  xpn^^  vofii^eiv 76 

5.  With  ;t<^/)eiv,  ^Setr&ai^  &c. ;  'in,' 

•at,'  'with' 76-77 

6.  T^  ro^  and  componnds  of  ro/...    78 

Appendix  to  the  locaiivus, 

Tv,  'then,'  *  therefore;'  form 79 

Signification  as  a  demonstratiTe.. 80-81 

*•  ••    locatiTus 81 

To/:  etymology  of ib. 

Ori^^n  of  its  meanings;  'then,' 
•  accordingly  then,'  •  indeed ;' 
•therefore;' •howerer,'  'yet 

notwithstanding* 81-89 

Summary  and  toble 88-^9 

Obrot 90^-92 

MivToi 92-96 

Kairoi 95-100 

'Hro«. 100^101 

'Hrip 101 

'Hro< ib. 

Toivw 102-104 

T&pa , 104-105 

ToiyAp 105 

ToiydproL lOf^-107 

Tocyapovv 107 

b.  Inttrumentalii. 

1.  Means    or    instrument;    'by/ 

•with' 78 

With  yiyv6aKeiv,  &c 78-79 

2.  Of  the  material 79 

IT.   OP  TBI   AOOUSATIYB  OASl. 

1.  o.  With  Terbs  of  motion ;  object 

reached 107-108 

b.  With  Terbs  of  action 109 

2.  a.  Of  weight  and  measure....  109-1 10 

TloXl't  Ko^d,  Blo... 110 

b.  Of    the    amount    of    time; 

'during/  •for' ib. 

c.  With  Terbs  of  motion ;  object 

to  which  the  motion  is  con- 
fined;    *as    to/    *as    ro- 

gaHs' 110-111 

Tl^raxtanp^t  fto 112 


XABLX  OF  COKTBHTS. 
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dL  With  Ktur^at,  er^vat^  ^daativ^ 

$.  With  aoTpdnrttVf  dipxeiv,  &o. ; 

describes  the  character  of 

the  action ^ 118-114 

8.  a.  Of  the  period  of  time  to  which 

an  event  is  referred. 114-115 

Td  TiXoc,  ko ib. 

6.  With   intransitiye  Terbs ;    of 

nouns  of  the  same  or  like 

sig^fication..  ••••••  •••... 116 

e.  Of  the  object  had  in  fiew ; 

•for* « 117-118 

d  X6pi»,  6vpt6v,  &c 118 

«.  With  Terbs   intransitive ;    as 

tf^eXelv,  ko 119-120 

/  inth  evepYerelv,  &c 120 

g,Wiih /livetv,  Ac 121 

k.  With  Xav^dvetv,  &c ib. 

i.  With  fddveev,  &e ib. 

k.Witha^aipe-ur&at,&c 122 

I.  With  del,  xph »6. 

».  With  )3a/i«<v,  &c ib. 

n.  With  KporeiVf  KporaXi^etv,  &c.  123 

0.  With  xopeiecv,  iXlaativ 128-124 

ji.With  bfivvvai 124 

g.  With  Terbs  of  the  emotions ; 

ns^^ia^ai,  Blo 124-125 

Yfith  Koirrea&aij  Slc 125 

r.  With  nenter  and  passiTe  Terbe, 

and  with  a^jectiTcs ;  *  as  to,' 

'as  regards,*  'in' 125-126 

With  soch  Terbs  and  a<y  ectiTes 

having  el^,  ^/>^,  kot6  added  126 

1.  'AKfi^f  apx^,  &c 127 

t  Utripa,  Od.  L  275 127-128 

DaubU  aeetuathe. 

i.  0.  Of  the  person,   and  of  the 
thing  of  the  same  or  a  like 

idea  with  the  verb. 128-180 

b.  In  nouiv  Ttva  aya^d^  &c 180 

C  With  noulv,  n^ivai,  kc 181 

4.  With  aiTeiv,  aireia^ai^  kc 182 

e.  With  SiSaoKetVf  avafUfsv^Ketv, 

kc ib. 

/.  With  verbs  «to  divide,'  'dis- 


tribute,' S6aa<r&ai,  Karavi- 

futv 188-184 

y.  yfith  a^atpel<r9€u,  ar^/»ecv..  134-1 85 
h.  With  KpirtrretVf  Keir^eiv,  kc...  185 
t.  With      frei^etVf      hrorpivetv, 

Ac ^ 185^186 

k.  With  Mifttv,  kniixiv,  &c 186 

/.  With  aiTeia^oi 187-138 

m.With  ictpiPaXta^au 188 

n.  In   the  ox^/m  ica^*  bXov  koI 

fdpoc «  189 

General  view 189-140 

CHAPTER  m. 

OF  THS  8ETXKAL  PREPOSITIONS. 

'Afia. 

Etymology  of 142-144 

Significations : 

1.  *  At  the  same  time  with' 144 

2. « With,'  'together  with,'  *  equal!  j 

with' 144-145 

Summary « 146 

Uu  oi  an  adverb,  and  with  itt  cote. 

1.  As  an  adverb...... 145 

2.  With  the  datiTe  case 145-146 

Table 146 

•A^ 

Etymology  of. 147 

Significations : 

1.  «0n  both  sides' ib. 

2.  'About,'  'around' ib. 

3.  •  All  about,' '  quite  about,' '  quite'   ib, 

4.  'About,'  'near' 148 

5. 'About,' *  of,'  'concerning' ib. 

6. 'About,'    'for,'    'on     account 

of 148-149 

Summary 149 

With  eoiet  o/nount. 

I.   WITH  THS   OUmriTK   CASB. 

1.  'About;'  in  a  local  sense 149 

2.  'About,'  'concerning,'  'of  149-150 
8. 'About," for' ..........^  150 


TABLE  OF  COKTBNTS* 


n.  WITH  m  DATm  oasb. 
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160 


1.  *  About;'  in  a  loeal  aense 

2.  *  About,'  •eonoerning/  «of' 161 

8.  *  About,'  *for,'  *oii  aocoont  of    ib. 

m.   WITH  THH   IN8TBUMBHTALI8. 

•About' 162 

nr.   WITH  THS  A00U8ATIYB  0A8B. 

1.  '  About ;'  in  a  local  aense. ...162-163 

2.  *0f  a  person  and  his  attend- 

ants;' ol  aft^l  H^^ea....  168-164 

8.  *  About;'  metaphorically 164 

4.  'Concerning,'  'relating  to' t6. 

6.  *  About;'  of  time,  numbers,  ko.    ib. 
Table 166 

'Avd. 

Etymology  of 166 

Significations : 

1.  *Up' ib. 

2.  -Back' 166-169 

8.  *  Again' 169-160 

4.  'Out,'  'aloud' 160 

With  eatea  o/funma, 

I.   WITH  TBI   OBHITITB   CA8B. 

•Up  (on)' 161 

U.     WITH     THB     DATFTB    (OB    THB    LO- 
OATIVUS  ?) 

'  Up  (on)' 161-162 

UI.   WITH  THB  AOCUSATIYB  OASB. 

1. a.'Up  to;' measure 162 

b,  'Throughout,'  'all through' 162-68 

c.  'During,'    'throughout;'    of 

time 168-164 

d  'Up  to;'  of  numbers 164 

<.  'Awd  KpdTOf,  &vd  fiipoff  ke ib, 

/.  'Ava  A^yov 164-166 

g.  'Efery,'  'each' .....166-167 

2. 'As  to,' 'as  regards' 167 

Table 168 


'AV€V. 


Etymology  of 

SigntficatJoM ; 


168 


1.  'Without' 168 

2.  'Away  from,'  'apart  from'.. 168-169 
8.  'Except' 169 

With  the  genitiva  ease. 

'Without,'  ko 169 

Table ib. 

'Avr(. 

Etymology  of. 170 

Significations : 

1.  'OTor  against,'  'opposite,'  'face 

to  face' 170-171 

2.  'For:' 

0.  'For;'  of  equiyalent  yalue....  171 

b,  'For,'  'in  exchange  for,'  'in 

return  for* t6. 

c,  'For,'  'instead  of 171-172 

d.  'For,'   'before,'   'in    prefer- 

ence to' 172 

e.  ' For,'  *why,'  'wherefore,'  'on 

account  of ib, 

/.' By ;' in  entreaties 178 

Used  with  the  genitive  alone ib. 

Table 174 

'And, 

Etymology  of 174 

Significations : 

1.  'Oflf,'  *away,'  'from' 174-176 

2.  'From,'  'after,'  'since' 176-176 

8.  'Back' 176 

4.  *  Different  from,'  '  at  rariance 

with,' Ac 177 

a,  •  Un-,'  '  without' ib. 

b.  '  Beside,'  '  different  from'  177-178 

6.  'Quite,'  'entirely'.. 178 

Summary ib. 

With  the  genitive  eaee. 

1.  'From,'  'away  fh»m;'  with  and 

without  motion 178-179 

2.  a.  *0n,'  'in;'  d^'  Itrwov,  ke,  179-180 
b,  'From,'  'after,'  'since' 180 

8.  a,  6,  c,  d,     'From,'  *of,'  'on,' 

ko 180-182 

e.  <  On  the  quarter  of,'  *o&' 188 
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/.  *Oii  the  part  of,'  *80  far  as 

depends  on,'  &c 184-185 

g,  *  From/  *  in  conseqnence  of,' 

*b7  reason  of 185 

A.  'From,'  «by,'  «with' 185-186 

L  «From,'  <of;'  of  the  material  186 
Tables ^„ 187 

Ltd, 

Etymology  of. ^ 187 

Significations : 

1.  'Between' 188 

2.  a.  *At  successiTe  intenrals' ib. 

6.  *In  turn,'  *one  by  one;'  dis* 

tribution ^ ib, 

c.  *  Apart,'  &C. ;  distinetion,  dif- 

ference       ib. 

d.  Snperiority  in  comparison  188-189 

e.  Contrast,  rivalry,  enmity 189 

8.  •  Through' 189-190 

4.  a.  <  By  means  of,'  *  through  the 

agency  of 190 

6.  •  Of,'  *  (made)  of;'  of  the  ma- 
terial   191 

e.  *For,'  'on  acconnt  of ' ib. 

5.  *  Through  and  through,'  'quite,' 

'utterly*  ib. 

Summary 192 

I.   WITH  THB  OIHITITK  CA8B. 

1.  a.  *  Eyery ;'  distribution 192 

6.  'At  the  intenral  of,'  'after,' 

•  eyery ;'  of  time 192-198 

2.  'In  comparison  of,'  'aboTo' 194 

8.  *  Through :'  a,  of  space ;  b,  of 

time 195 

e.  Marking  the  manner  and  cir- 
cumstances of  an  action; 

6ia  fi^XTK  ipx^^oj,^  &c IM 

d.  Aia  OTTovH^  noutVf  Si*  ovSevb^ 

noi€i<r&cUf  Sic 197 

e.  With  elvai  and  yiyvt<r&ai ;  6id 

^^dvai 197-200 

/.  '  By  means  of,' '  by  the  agency 

ofi'  'through,'  'by  reason 

of 200-202 

g,  'Of,'  '  (made)  of;'  of  the  ma- 

tcriml ^ 202 
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II.   WITH  THI   ACOUBATITl  CASB. 

1.  a.  'Through;'  of  space 202-208 

Distinguished  from  dai, 
'through,'  with  the  geni- 

tiYe 20S-204 

6.  *  Through,'         '  throughout,' 

'during;'  of  time 204-206 

Two  distinct  meanings  of  d<d, 
*  through,'  with  the  accusa- 
tiTC 205-206 

2.  'Through,'  'by  means  of '...207-208 
8.  '  On  acconnt  of,' '  by  reason  of,' 

'for* 208 

Table 209 

EiC. 

Etymology  of. 209-210 

Significations 210 

With  the  aeetuative  comb, 

l.a.  'Into.'  'to' 211-212 

'  Among' 212-218 

•Against' 218 

6.  '  In ;'  ecc  ^a  ISea^ai,  &C...21S-215 
2. 'Up  to,'  'as  far  as,'  'to  the 
amount  of,'  'to  the  number 
of,'   'for,'   'against,'    'un- 
til'  215-217 

a.  Of  number  and  amount  gene- 

rally; 'up  to,'&c 215 

b.  Of  time;  'up  to  the  time  of,' 

'against,'  'until,'  'for* 216 

Not     to     be     rendered    by 

•about' 216-217 

&  'By  —;' distribution 217-218 

Compared  with    the   accnsa- 

tiTe  without  etc 217 

8.  •  Of,' '  in  regard  to,'  '  in  the  case 

of;"against' 218 

1      'On,'  'against' 219-220 

'  For ;'  object  had  in  Tiew ;  re 

suit  or  effect 220-225 

Table 226 

Etymology  of 226 

I      Significations : 

;  1.  '  Out,'  '  without' ib. 
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1  <Oat  of/  «from  o«t' 226-281 

a  With  regard  to  space.. 227 

b.  With  regard  to  a  clan  of  ob- 
jects     i&. 

c  « Of/  'from;'  origin,  &C...227-228 
rf. 'From/  •on,*  Mn:* 

a.)  Of  space,  &o 228-229 

p!)  Of  time 229 

/.)  Point  of  attachment. ib. 

6.)  *0n,*   'in;*  if  hpuntpa^, 

&c 229-280 

c.)  *  After,*  •  from,' '  in  conse- 
quence of,'  &c 280 

e. 'Oat    and     out,*     'utterly,* 

•  quite* 281 

Sfoimary ib. 

With  the  ffmUwt  case, 

1.  *Out,'  'without* 282 

2.  'Out  of,*  'from  out;*  'of,*  'by,* 

a.  With  regard  to  any  object  288-284 

b.  With  regard  to  a  class  of  ob- 

jects  284-286 

c.  Origin,  source,  cause,  &c 285 

Agent,  means,  instrument....  286 
The  material ib. 

^'From  (out  of):* 

Of  space;  'fh>m* 286-287 

Of  time;  'from,'  «in,*  *by;* 

U  vMcr4f 287-288 

Of  the  point  of  attachment; 

'from* 240 

Belatiye  position;  'on,*  'in;* 

e^  ofHorepag,  &c 240-241 

«.  Of  time;  'after* 241 

Of    any    occasion ;     '  after,* 

'upon' 241-242 

Of  that  upon  which  any  thing 

follows;  'from,'  'after* 242 

Of  cause,  reason,  ko. ; '  from,* 

'byrea8ono(;*'upon,'  &C.242-48 


MOe 


.248 


Ev. 


Stymdogy  of 248 

Significations : 
A.  *  ID|  *  in*ft*" ^xs  I 


PAAl 

b,  'Among* 244 

e.  'With;*  instrument 16. 

d.  'On,*  'at,*  'near* 244-248 

With  the  iocoHvui, 

a.  Of  space;  'in,"  within' 248 

6.  Of  time;  'in,*  'within* 248-249 

c,  Of  any  otgect,  of  circumstances, 
Ac.;  'in,*  'witii* 249 

d. '  In  the  hands  of,*  <  depending 

on' 249-260 

e.  Instrument;  'with,*  'by* 260 

/.  'Bvr4^e£,  'swiftly,'  &c 261-262 

y.  'Among' 4 262 

A. 'At,*  'on,'  «near' 262-268 

L  'In,'  'into' 264-266 

^With  the  genitiTC,  elliptically; 

eiv  'Atdao 266 

Table 267 

'Eveica. 

Etymology  of.... 267 

Signification : 
*Only,'  'merely,'  'especially' ib. 

With  the  genitive  ease, 

a. 'Only,'     'merely,'    'especially 

...  on  account  of 267-268 

b,  *  Merely  ...  in  consequence  of'  268 
e,  '  Merely  ...  for  the  sake  of...     ib, 

d,  *  Only,  merely ...  as  regards'  268-69 

e,  '  Only,  merely ...  by  means  of  259 
Table ib, 

•E»r/. 

Etymology  of 260 

Significations : 
1. 'On,' 'upon;' in  a  local  sense...    ib, 
'  On,'  '  upon ;'  metaphorically : 

a. '  On,'  '  depending  upon' ib, 

b,  'At,'  'near,'  'by.'  'in,'  'in 
the  time  of 260-261 

e,  'On  condition  of, 261 

d,  'For,'  'on  account  of  ....261-262 

e,  'For;'  object  had  in  view 262 

'  For  ;*  final  personal  ol^ect...     ib, 

f,  Looking  upon,  with  a  direction 

upon ;     '  toward!,*     '  for,* 


TASU  OV  OONTOTS. 


1.  'On,'  'npoa:' 

a.  Ofq^aea;  'on,*  'apaa' 266-207 

i. 'At,'  'n»»r'  ,..267-268 

(■'In;'   raUtixe   position,   «ir- 

'Oa,'  'apaa;'  if'  ipmv,  kc.20d-7Q 

A'ln  tbetimflvf' 270 

«.  •Tinr»nU,"Itor,'('npon')270-271 

/.'At,'     nur,       lowirds')  272-Z78 

■At,'  'before,  apud,  coram  273-75 

'  Bj ;'  (»'  iaiTii^ 275-276 

■Of,     coBMrniDg,'    .bout' 276-77 

•A^unM,'  '»f Z7T 

•Pot,'  'to  MMt,'  'aoeording 

to' 0. 

•With   rMpeot  to,'  •!&,'  'in 
the  cam  of,   'upon,'    vitha 

Tiewto'  278 

'On  tbe  ground  of,     for  tlM 

TecMia,'  'iuTiewof  279 

3. 'Orar;' superposition  ....     it. 

8.  'On,'  'iqMB;'  np«ndditi(«i : 

0.  •  Al  *  Hme.' '  —  by  — '....2M-aSl 

•.'Aftw.'^for,'  'froni' 281-282 

n.  wiTB  TBI  HjItitb  cam. 

I. a.  'On,'  'upon' 2S2-2S8 

». 'Ob,'  'nt,'  •nanr' 288-ZS4 

e.  'On,'  ■»!,■  'in' 284-286 

d. '  Depending    npoa,'    ■  In    the 

power  of' 286-288 

t.  '  On  coDilition'  286 
/.  '  For,      on  aicoQDt  of,      up- 
on'  28ft-287 

f.  '  Tor,'  '  with  k  TOW  to'.  ...287-288 
A. 'For,'   'ngiinit;'   finnl    p«r- 

taui  o1i|}a«t 288 

i.  'For,'  '10  u  t«  evoM,'  tc; 
ranlt  or  effect 290-292 


2.  '  Orer,'  ■  luiing  ohuge  o 

8. a.  'In  ndditian   to,'   'tx 

•with;'  4,  'nfter" 


.  'On,'  'upon:' 
«. inth  motion;  b.  without  no- 

tioD  296-2H 

c  'Al,    "on,     tOi'farJ  r^  Tp&- 


Ttfov 


2.  •.'To,     »f  ...290-297 

».  'To  the  extent  at,     for'...2I<8-2Q9 

■On,' 'upon,' •bj'  299 

■For;' of  time..  .299-800 

c  ■Among' 800 

d.  *A*  f>r  M  coDoeme,'  'as  nt- 

gwde' 801 

(.'On,'   'upon;'   iit"   apurtpi, 

ie _801-808 

/.  'AgMUif 808-801 

f. 'For,  ■  with  i  new  to,     after; 

i>'  idty.  .-. 30J-307 

A. 'For,'  'nsngards' 806 

T«Me 807 


.  807 


KgniflMtloni : 

I.  'Down'. 

2.0. 'Down;'  metapboriulij 806 

A. 'Dndw'.  t». 

c  'BKsk,'  '»guD'  308-*» 

^' Quite,'    ollirrlj'  309 

(.'Agiinal.      »t'  -...809-811 

/.  '  For,'    Bfler;'  the  objeat  htd 

iuTiew .311-312 

813 


1. 'Down    flrom,'    'down    upon,' 

'dow»ill,"doi«iiuoiJer'  312-14 
2.  a. '  At;'  Tofifceiv  «ord  bkktoI  314-3IS 
1. 'Or,'    cooferninB     nod' Mou, 

taraxavrAc 8U 

e.  'Upon,     V 815-816 

d.  'Against' 316 


TABUB  Of  00HTBNT8. 
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n.   WITH  TBS  AOOUtATITB  OAU. 

L*Down» 816-817 

1  fc  •Tbroa^oot,'  'til  throvgh' 817-19 

4. 'At,'  'oV  'bj,'  «in;'  koj* 
oUov,  ftc ^ 81»-822 

c^On,'  •in;'  p6Xku»  kot'  aa- 
ridOf  KOTO,  /TV  xdl  Kara  ^d- 
XarraVf  &€••••••• 822—826 

d.  'By,'  'at  a  time' 82&-880 

Singular  and    plural   diBtin- 
goiflhed;   Kara  frSXev,  kot^ 

fc6Xu^,  &o 829 

Kard  fikpo^^  Blo ^ 880 

<:  'Up  to,'  'as  far  as  reaches;' 
Kord,  Kpdroc,  ke.  rd  kut*  kfik^ 
Ac 880-881 

/.  *  According  to/  '  after,'  '  con- 
formably to,'  'like;'  Korh 
fUrtv ;  compare  with  i^  xard 
and  accosatiTe 881-882 

p.  'About,'  'near* 882-833 

A  '  At,* « near ;'  of  places,  &C.888-884 

i  'In,'  'of  the  time  of 884-885 

A  'Against,' ' over  against,'  'op- 
posite to' 886-887 

i. 'For,'  'on,'  'apon,'  'after;' 
object  had  in  fiew 887 

m, '  For,'  *  on  account  of;'  ground, 

motiTe 887-888 

■.'Relating  to,'  'belonging  to'   888 
Table 889 

Herd. 

Etymology  of 889 

Significations : 
l.c'In     the     midst,'     'amid,' 

'amonff ib. 

h, '  With ;'  community ;  distin- 
guished firom  oinf 889-840 

c  « Between' 840-841 

2.  a.  *  After;'  sequence. ..841-842 

A  « After;' object  had  in  Tiew  842-844 

&  Change,  altsratioB.. 844-846 

846 


L  WITH  THB  OBHITITB  OASB. 

1.  *  Among,'  'in  the  midst  of' 846 

l*Witk;'  community 846-847 


PAoa 
8.  a.  <  Of  the  party  of;"  on  the  side 

of' 847 

6. 'With;'    attendant    ciroom- 

stanoee. ib. 

e,  *  With ;'  aeccmpanying  means 

or  agent 847-848 

d,  'With ;'  in  conformity  with...  848 
«.  'Against' ib. 

n.   WITH  TKH  DATPm  OASB. 

1. a. 'Among,'    'with;'    of    per- 
sons  84S-849 

6. 'Among,'  'between,'  'with;' 
of  things 849 

2.  'After;' sequence. ..849-860 

in.   WITH   THB  AOCUSATIYB  OASB. 

1.  '  Among ;'  a.  with  motion ;   b. 

without  motion 861 

c  'Among;'  with  the  superla- 
tiTe 861-862 

d.  Mn^'  iifiipav,  inUrdiu 852-858 

e.  '  According  to,"  in  conformity 

with,' '  after' 868 

/.  'To,'  'against' 868-864 

2.  0. '  After ;'   the  object   had    in 

▼iew 866^67 

b. '  After ;'  subsequent  to ; '  with,' 
'  among,'  but  *  after*  in  point 

of  order 867-868 

e.  '  After ;'  of  a  series  of  erents ; 

fura  ravra 868-869 

d. '  After ;'  of  a  single  event  869-860 
e.  'After,'   'next   after;'  com- 
monly with  a  superlatlTe  860-61 
Table 862 

Etymology  of 862 

Significations : 

1. '  Behind,'  '  at  the  back' ib. 

2. 'After,'    'in     future,'     'here- 
after'   862-868 

Used  with  the  genitiTC  case 868 

Table ib. 


Uapd. 


Etymology  of 

Significations: 


868 


sn 


TABLB  0?  CONTBVTS. 


1.  a.  •Alongside,'  <berid«,'  'by  the 

side  of ^^ ^868-864 

h.  'During' 864 

e,  'With,'  «aV  'newr* ib, 

« Among* ib. 

d.  «To  (ftlongride  of)' 864>866 

e.  <  From  (alongside  of)' 865-867 

2. 'like,'    *eqaiTalent    to/    «a8 

much  ae;'  compariBon... 867-868 

8.  a.  <  At  or  on  one  side  of 868 

b.  «Bejond,'  «bj/  •past' ib. 

•Very' - ib. 

e.  'Besides' ^  869 

d. « Against,'  <  contrary  to'...869-870 
«.  < Lacking,'  'wanting* 870 

Bommarj ib. 

L   WITH  THB  QEKinvm  OASB. 

1.  'By,'  'at,'  'near* 871 

2.  a.  -From' 871-874 

b.  <By ;'  of  the  agent 874 

XI.   WITH  THB  DATITB  OASB. 

•Beside,'      «by,'      'near,'     <at,' 

•with' 874-876 

m.   WITH  THB   ACOUSATIYB  CASB. 

1. 0.  •  Alongside  of,'  •  beside ;'  with- 

ont  and  with  motion 875-876 

b.  'Beside,'  'by,'  'near,'  'af 876 

«.  •With' 876-877 

d. « During  (the  time  of)' 877-878 

«. '  On  aoconnt  of,'  '  by  reason 
of,'  'conformably  to'.... 878-879 

/.  «To  (beside)' 879-880 

^.Comparison   with    a    stand- 
ard.  880-881 

a.) '  As  mnoh  as,'  '  as  good 

as,'  'as' 881-882 

U^ryi^  frapa  trXify^,  &c....  882 
Hop*  iva  yipovrtf  itdl  vea- 

v'uu 882-888 

Ilopd  {n^iva  TpiTov 888 

p.)  '  AboTc,'  'more  than'.. 888-884 
2.  •  At  or  on  one  side  of;'  not  coin- 
ciding with 884 

«.  'At  or  on  one  side  of/  'by,' 
'past' 884-886 


rAss 

b.a.)  'Beside,'  <ezoept' ..886 

p.)  '  Wanting/  *  lacking,' '  less 

by/  'within' 886-886 

e.  'Beside,'  'beyond,'  'against,' 

'contrary  to' 886-887 

Table 888 

Etymology  of. 406 

Signification : 

1.  As  a  preposition  with  the  geni- 

tiTc;  'except'... 406^406 

2.  As  an  adyerb;  'except' 406 

bcov ib. 

Up6. 

Etymology  of. 407 

Significations : 

a. '  Before,'  '  in  front' ib. 

b.  'Forwards/  'onwards' 407-408 

e.  'Before,'  'in  adyanoe  of 408 

'  Before  /  of  time ;  irpb  roircv, 
trpb  rov..M A. 

d.  'Before,'  'sooner  than/  'ra- 

ther than' ib. 

e.  'For/  'in  behalf  of ib. 

/.  'For/  'in  the  room  of,'  'in- 
stead of 40^-409 

g. '  For,'     '  ont     of,'     '  from  / 

ground,  motiye 409 

Sommary ib* 

With  UU  gtnitVH  eau. 

a. '  Before,' '  in  front  of 409-410 

b.  'Forwards,'  'onwards' 410 

e.  'Before/  antecedence:  a.)  of 
any  object;  0.)  of  time; 
y.)  'before,'  'sooner  than,' 

'rather  than' ib. 

(2.  <  For/ '  in  behalf  of ^  411 

e.  'For/  'in  the  room  of;'  'in- 
stead of ' 411 

/.  '  For,' '  out  of,'  '  from ;'  ground, 

motiTC 411-418 

Table  m*.*.....  •..•••..••.•*••  ••••m  ••••••  4U 


SABLS  OV  OONTEKTS. 


ZTU 


ftjmologj  of. ^ 418 

8lgiiific«tioii8 : 
Lc*  Before:' 
A.  'By/  'before;'  in  «4)iiration8  414 
e.  *  Towmrds,'  '  on  the  quarter 

of a. 

'Against,'  «on   the   quarter 

of' 414-416 

dL  <0b  or  bj  the  ride  ot,*  'near*  416 
e. «  Oq  the  ride  of ;'  of  deeoent...  ib. 
/.  'On  the  ride  of;' 'of  the  party 

of' 416-416 

^.  «Oii    the   part  of;'    'with,' 

'  among* 416 

A.  'Acoording  to  the  ciwtomBy 

Ac.  of' 416-41/ 

•  Gonformablj  to' 417 

i  «From,"atthehandfoCb7'    ib. 
2. 'Before/   'with   the   faoe   to- 
wards'   418 

«. '  At,'  'near'.... ib. 

b.*AU*    'about;'    of    employ- 

mente 418-419 

&  'To  (before);'  with  Terbs  of 

motion 419-420 

i.  'Against' 420 

'  With ;'  of  mutual  actions....    ib. 
i.  'For.'  'with  a  fiew  to'. ...420-421 

*For;'  the  end  serred. 421 

/.  'For,'  'in  exchange  for' ...421-422 
/. '  In  regard  to,' '  conoeming'...  422 
A.  'By,'  Ao. ;  irp6(piav,  Ao...422-428 
i.  'In  accordance  with,'  'con- 

formab^  to' 428 

A  *  Compared  with' - ib. 

I, 'Before,'    'forwards,'   'in   ad- 

Tance' 428-424 

•,'On;'  properly,  'forwards'...  424 
b. '  In  addition  to,' '  berides'  424-426 
426-427 


L  WITH  rum  QMMmvm  oasb. 

1.  c  '  Before,' '  in  the  presence  of;' 

'  by,' in  adjurations 427 

A  '  Towards,'  •  on  the  quarter 
of,'  'on' ...428-429 


e.  'Towards,'  «on  the  ride  of;* 

'  against' ...•• 428 

dL< Towards,'  'on  the  side  of,' 

<  near* 428-429 

e.  'Towards,'  'in  the  eyes  of...  429 
/  '  On  the  ride  of;'  of  descent...  ib. 
g,  'On  the  ride  of;"  of  the  party 

of ^ 429-480 

A<On    the    part    of,'    'with,' 

•among* 480^481 

%.  'According  to  the  character, 

Ac  of 481 

Upbi  diioK. ib. 

k.*Ki  the  hands   of,'  'f^om,' 

•by' 482-488 

n.   WITH  THl  DATIVl  OASB. 

1.0. 'Before,'  'in  firont  o^'  'in 

presence  of 488-484 

A 'At,'  'near*.... 484 

c.  'At,'    'about;'    of   employ- 
ments   484-486 

2.  a.  'To' 486 

A  <  To,'  '  on,'  '  against ;'  looking 

towards 486-487 

8.  'In  addition  to,'  'beridee* 487 

m.    WITH  TBB  AOOUSATIVB  OASB. 

1. o. ' Before,'    'in    the   presence 

of 487-488 

'In  the  eyes  of,'  'with' 488 

b.  'Towards,'  'to' 488-440 

'  By,*  '  to ;'  trpdf  avXJbv  bpxei^' 

^ai,  Ac 489 

Up6c  Ttpa  eitrelv,  &c ib. 

'For,'  'towards,'  erga,  m.....  440 
e.  '  To ;'  with  Terbs  of  motion  440-41 

rf. 'Against' ...441-442 

e.  'At,'  'near;'  in  f^ont  of  442-448 
'  Near,' '  towards ;'  of  time  and 

of  numbers 448 

/.  *Yfiih^*  cum ;  ewovddf  frouUr&<u 

np6c  Ttva 448-444 

'HaTing  relation   to,'   'that 

concerns' 444 

p.  *  In  regard  to,'  '  conoeming ;' 

fr^  ravrei^  Ac 444-446 

A  'For,'  'with  a  fiew  to'. 446 


sn 


XABLB  0?  C0NTSMT8. 


1.  a.  *  Alongside/  *  beside,'  *  l^  the 

side  of ^868-864 

b.  •During' 864 

e,  •With,'  *at,*  •near' i6. 

•Among' ib, 

d.  •To  (alongside  of)' 864-866 

e.  •  From  (alongside  of)' 865-867 

2.  •like,'    •eqoiTalent     to,'    •as 

mnch  ai ;'  comparison... 867-868 

8. 0.  •At  or  on  one  side  of 868 

b.  •Bejond,'  'bj,'  •past' ib, 

•Very' - ib. 

c  'Besides' 869 

d.  •Against,'  •contrary  to'...869-870 
«.  •Lacking,'  •wanting'.... 870 

Bommarj t6. 

L   WITH  TBI  OKHITIYB  OASB. 

1.  «By,'  •at,'  •near' 871 

2.  a.  •From' 871-874 

b,  •Bj;'  of  the  agent 874 

XI.   WITH  THB  DATITB  OASB. 

•Beside,'      •by,'      •near,'     'at,' 

•with' 874-875 

m.   WITH  THB  ACOUSATITB   CASK. 

1.  o.  •  Alongside  of,'  *  beside ;'  with- 

ont  and  with  motion 875-876 

6.  •Beside,'  'by,'  'near,'  •at' 876 

«.  'With' 876-877 

4.  •During  (the  time  of)' 877-878 

e.  •  On  account  of,'  •  by  reason 

of,'  •conformably  to'....878-879 

/.  •To  (beside)' 879-880 

^.Comparison   with    a    stand- 
ard.   880-881 

a.) 'As  much  as,'  •as  good 

as,'  'as' 881-882 

TiXiiy^  fcapa  wXify^,  Ac...  882 
Hop*  iva  ykpovre^  koI  vea' 

vuu 882-888 

napd  fi^va  TfHTov 888 

p.)  •Above,'  'more  than'..888-884 

2.  •At  or  on  one  side  of;'  not  coin- 

ciding with 884 

a.  'At  or  on  one  side  of,'  •by,' 
•past' 884-885 


PiffS 

b.a,)  •Beside,'  'ezoept' ..886 

p.)  •  Wanting,'  < lacking,'  •less 

by,'  •within' 885-886 

e,  •Beside,'  'beyond,'  'against,' 

•  contrary  to' 886-887 

Table ^ 888 

Stymology  of..»....M«..  ....•.•..  ••••••  405 

Signification: 

1.  As  a  preposition  with  the  geni- 

tiTo;  •except' 405-406 

2.  As  an  adyerb;  'except' 406 

Uh^  e<,  kdv,  ei   ^,  &r<,  oJOii, 

ooov  ••..•.••• ...  .......••  ••••••..•     le. 

Up6. 

Etymology  of. 407 

Significations : 

a.  'Before,'  'in  front' ib. 

b.  •  Forwards,'  •  onwards' 407-408 

e,  •Before,'  *in  adTance  of 408 

•  Before ;'  of  time ;  irpb  rofnov, 
npb  Tov,,*, ib. 

d.  •Before,'  •sooner  than,'  •ra- 
ther than' ib. 

€.  •For,'  •in  behalf  of t&. 

/.  •For,'  •in  the  room  of,'  'in- 
stead of 408-409 

g. '  For,'     •  ont     of,'     •  from ;' 

ground,  motiye 409 

Summary • •••    ^» 

Wiik  ike  geniHve  mm. 

a. '  Before,'  'in  front  of' 409-410 

b,  'Forwards,'  'onwards' 410 

e.  •Before;'  antecedence:  a.)  of 
any  ol^ect;  0.)  of  time; 
y.)  •before,'  •sooner  than,' 
•rather  than' ib. 

d.  'For,'  •in  behalf  of ^  411 

e.  •For,'   •in  the  room  of;*  •in- 

stead of 411 

/.  '  For,' '  out  of,'  « ftx)m ;'  ground, 

motiTe 411-412 

Table  •••.•.•.•..•..•.••.•*...••••«.•••••••  41S 


lABU  OV  OORTUnS. 


ltjHalog7  of.... 

SlgnUcadoaa: 
La.'B«for«;' 

*.  'Bj,'  'bafom 


OD   tbfl  quarter 


■AgtiuBt,    *(Ui    the    quarter 

Of  414-41S 

A 'Ob  ut  bj  lii«  nide  tt,' •nttir'  ilS 
«.  'OnthetiilBofi'ofdeBaeiil...  ii. 
/.  'On  tbewlBOf^'  ■oftlMpar^ 

«f' ...416-416 

f.  'Ob    th«    fu-t    at,       irith, 

™<.Dg-  Me 

t.  ■  According  l«   th«  nutoiiLS, 

ic.  of  -.416-41/ 

•  CouTomiablT  W  417 

i.  ■FTOiii,"*t(lMhud>of,"bj'    A. 
S.<B*lbn,'   'with   tb«   Amm   to- 

WMdj" 418 

a.'At,"iMa:.^ *. 

). 'At,'    'abont;'    <rf   eaploj- 

menM 41S-419 

k  'Id  (beftor*);'  with  tarba  of 

moidoD.  419-420 

*'AKr.m.f 420 

'With  ;•  at  mutiut  aotions..,.     &. 
t.  Tor,'  'wltli  •  view  Id'-...42(M21 
'For;'  tfa««od  Bcrred.  421 

/.  'For,'  in ■riobange fo-r"  421-422 
f,  •  In  TCgsnl  to,* '  oonoeniiQg'  i2i 
K'By.'ko.;  »,)i(/).«^&c...422-423 
i.  •  Id  iicoonlaijoe  nith,    'ooo- 

fomkbl;  to' 42S 

A.<Coiiipu«d  Willi"  a. 

$.  'Btfon,'      forwHrds,      in    nd- 

™no«'  42S-424 

■.'On;' properly,  Torwnrds'  424 
t.  ' In additica to,' 'besides'  424-426 
426-437 

I,  wm  ru  awMtim  oin. 
t.s.  •Bafora,''in  tbepTMOnoeof;' 

■by,' inwUnrstiona 427 

fc'Towkrdi,*  'on  th«   qnartar 


e.  'Tomrdt,'  'oo  tba  dde  of^' 

•agalnat'^ „ ~ 428 

i.  'Tomrdi,'  'on  the  udo  of,' 

nesr'. 428-429 

a.  'Towards,'  'In  the  eyes  of  429 
/.  'Ontlietidvafi'of deacent...  it. 
$.  •Ontheiidao("of  tbopnr^ 

of' _ 429-480 

fc'On    tko    part   o('   'irith,' 

•nmong' 48(MS1 

^  'According  Ut  the  otiar&cter, 

Jm.  of' 481 

n/^*-ff. »- 

iL'At   the  buida   of.    'from,' 

'by'  482-488 

n.    WITH  m   DATITI   CAH. 

1. •■  * B«fare,'    'in    front  of   'in 

prMBnoe  or  ,,.433-434 

6. 'AV'neBr'  484 

ft  '  At,'    '  nbool  i"   of   omploj- 

uMiU 484-48S 

2. a. 'To' 486 

i'To,"oa,'    Bgsinal     looking 

towards                        ...430-487 
8.  'In  addidoB  to,"bMid«a' 487 

m.  WITH  TBI  AcoDSAim  oua. 
I.a.'B«fora,'    'In    the    prestneo 

of' 487-488 

'In  ths^TMof;'    with'  488 

t'TowMda,'  'to"  438-140 

'Bj,'  'toi'  rrpis  aiiUv  hpx'''o- 

iai,  te 489 

Jlpii  Ufa  I'lirtiv,  h«. »*. 

'For,'    towaida,' oyo,  M.....  440 
e.  'Tai'viCbTerbaof molion(40-41 

*'Ag»iMf  441-442 

t.  •  At,     near ; '  in  front  of  442-448 
'Near,  'tovariln'.'of Hneand 

of  numb«T> — 448 

/.  'With,  CHOI    oironlicToiiiflVtiu 

TprffT.™ 448-444 

•ilaring   relation    to,     'tiial 

oonoams'  444 

».  'In  regaid  W,     oonocming;' 

,pic™-rQ,Ac 44*-445 

A  •  For,'  'with  a  Tiew  to' 446 


znu 


TABLE  0?  GOKTSHIS. 


i.  '  For ;'  the  cod  Berrtd ;  wp6f 

ifdovfyv,  &0. 446 

k.  *  For/    *  in    exchange    for,' 

•agauiBt,'  <with' 446-447 

L  *  In  acoordanee  with,'  *  as  be- 

eomes,'  'snitablj  to'. ...447-448 

npdc  piav,  &c 448-449 

m. '  In  proportion  to,'  <  in  com- 

pariflonwith' 449 

Table 460 

E^ymologj  of. 460 

Signification  and  nse  with  the 
genitiTe  case : 

1.  'Before,'  'in  front  of:'  a.  of 

space;  b,  of  time 460-451 

2.  'Before,'  'in  defence  of* 451 

«For,'  <  in  behalf  of ib, 

E^rmologyof. 451-452 

Signification : 
•Together  with,' 'with' 452 

With  th»  datweeau, 

l.o.  «With,'  'together  with' ...462-453 

6.  'With,'  'against' 453 

2.0.  'With  the  help  of;'  avv  ^e^, 

&c 45a-454 

b,  'With ;'  attendant  quality,  <nr- 
cnmstances,  or  condition...  454 

e,  'With,'  'on  the  side  of (6. 

d. '  With,'       '  in       accordance 

with' 454-455 

e.  '  With ;'  accompanjing  instm- 

nent  or  means.. ••••m« 455 

Table 456 

Etymology  of.. 456 

Significations : 

1.  'Orer,'  'aboTe' 456-457 

2.  a.  'For,'  'on  behalf  of 457 

b.  <  For,' '  to  the  end  that'. ..457-458 
e.  'For,'  'instead  of 458 

8. a. 'Of,'   'concerning,'    'abont,' 

de 458-459 


6.  'For,'  'because  ot,*  'on  ac- 
count of,'  'in  regard  to' 469 

4.  0.  'Over,'  'beyond' 459-460 

b. '  Beyond,'      •  contraiy      to,' 

'against' 460 

Summary 460-461 

I.   WITH   TBI  OXjnnVS  CASB. 

1. '  Orer,' '  aboTC ;'  in  a  local  sense  461 

2.  a. '  For,'  'on  behalf  of 461-462 

b,  'For,'  'instead  of 462 

e.  'For,'  'to  the  end  that;'  with 
Tov  and  the  infiniliTe.... 462-468 

d,  'Of,'  'concerning,'  'about'  468-64 

e.  '  For,'  '  by  reason  of,'  *  on  ac- 

count of,'  'in  regard  to' 464 

II.   WITH  THX  ACCUSATITS  CASB. 

1.  'Orer,'  'aboYc,'  *  beyond:' 
a.  Of  space,  or  of  any  object  in 

space 464-466 

6.  'Of  time  and  of  numbers 465 

e. 'Orer,' 'beyond;' generally...    ib, 
cf. 'Beyond,'  'against' 465-466 

Table ^ 466 

Etymology  of 466 

Significations : 

1.  '  Under,'  '  beneath ;'  in  a  local 

sense 466-467 

2.  a. '  Under ;'  in  subjection  to 467 

6. '  Under ;'  of  circumstances  or 

condition t6. 

e.  'Under,'    'for,'   'from,'    'by 

reason  of;'  motive 467-468 

d, '  By,'  'by  means  of;'  agent  468-469 

8. '  Under,'    •  near,'    '  not    quite,' 

'  about,' '  towards,'  &C...469-470 

4.  'Secretly,'  'imperceptibly,'  'on- 
ly a  little  at  a  time,'  '  only 
titUe  by  litUe' 470-471 

Summary •• - 471 

I.   WITH  THS  OBNITITI   CASB. 

1.  a. '  Under,'  *  beneath ;'  in  a  local 

sense 471-472 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 


PAOI 

b.  'From  wider' 472-473 

1 «.  *  Under;'  in  satjeotion  to 478 

6. 'Under,'  «to,'  *in;'  of  cir- 
cnmstances  or  condition  478-474 

&« Under,'  'for,'  'from,'  'out 
of,'  'bj  reason  of,'  'of,' 
'  through ;'  wrd  x<H>^f  &0.474-75 

dL  <  Bj,' '  bj  means  of;'  agent  476-78 

H.   WITH  THB  DATIYB  OASB. 

1. 'Under,'  'beneath;'  in  a  local 

sense 478-479 

2. 0. '  Under ;'  in  subjection  to  479-480 
i. '  Under ;'  of  circumstances  or 

condition 480-481 

e.  *  Bj,'  *  through,'  '  by  reason 
of' ^ 481-482 

XZI.   WITH  THS  ACOUSATiyS  OASl. 

1.  'Under,'  'beneath,'  'at  the  foot 

of 482-488 

1 «. '  Under,' '  under  the  power  of '  484 
b,  'Before;'  properly,  'under;' 
imb  dtMooT^piov 484-485 


riM 

e.  'Under,'   'under   coTor   of;' 

'behind' 486-486 

d, '  Under ;'  of  circumstances  or 

condition. 486 

'Under  direction,  &o.  of;'  iar* 

avXAv 486-487 

e.  '  Under  coyer  of,'  'in ;'  of  time  487 
8.  'Near,'  'just  before  or  after,' 

'about,'  'towards' 487-489 

'In    a    measure,'    'rather,' 

'somewhat' 489 

Table 490 

'Of. 
Accounted  a  preposition ;  with  the 

accusatiTCM 490-491 

Origin,  meaning,  and  mode  of  in- 
terpreting   491-492 
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0?  THB    NATUBB  OF   THS    PREPOSITIONS,   AKD   OF  THB    METHOD 
OF  INYBSTIGATINQ  THEIR  SIGNIFICATION  AND   USB. 

Thb  varioas  actions,  motions,  and  states  which  may  be 
affirmed  of  an  object  require  often  to  be  qualified  as  to 
their  manner,  extent,  relative  position,  and  direction  with 
regard  to  other  objects.  Thus,  when  it  said  of  a  house, 
o?xoc,  that  it  is  built  in  the  village,  iu  r^  ^^MH  ohodo[xuTai^ 
iv  T^  xd/jqjy  Mn  the  village'  is  added  to  oixodo/jLetracj  ^s 
built,'  by  way  of  more  definite  qualification,  to  show  the 
position  of  the  building  relatively.  When  it  is  said  of  any 
persons  that  *they  reached  their  destination  quickly,'  rdj^a 
dfixovTOy  the  term  *  quickly,'  rdj^Oj  is  added  to  the  action 
contained  in  the  expression  'they  reached  their  destina- 
tion,* dfixoyrOj  to  show  the  manner  of  their  arriving.  When 
it  is  said,  '  he  built  a  house,'  o7xou  (pxodo/jojaey  the  accusative 
otxoi^y  in  the  Greek,  is  added  to  tpxodd/jojae  to  set  forth  the 
actual  extent  in  which  the  act  of  building  is  to  be  taken, 
namely,  'as  far  as  a  house  goes.'  To  certain  of  these  added 
qualifications  of  the  actions,  motions,  and  states  expressed 
by  the  verbs,  the  grammarians  have  agreed  in  giving  the 
name  of  adverbs,  as  indicating  that  they  are  attached  to 
verbs  chiefly  and  qualify  them.  They  include,  for  the 
Greek  language,  in  the  class  of  adverbs,  words  that  are 
seemingly  without  inflection;  as  rd-j^Oy  'quickly,'  ioxA^ 
'swiftly,*    d/utjpjTCj    'without    battle,'    and    that    describe 

the  manner  of  the  verb's  action  or  motion  with  regard  to 
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time,  place,  tc.  Very  many,  however,  of  the  words  in 
Greek  called  adverbs  are  really  cases  of  nouns ;  as  rdioL^  ^^fZ^» 
wxuy  dfia'jpjTc;  and  the  same  is  probably  tme  of  the  rest 
But  it  is  only  important  to  the  present  purpose  to  observe 
that  the  adverbs  are  in  sense  immediately  attached  to  the 
substantive  idea  of  the  verb ;  that  is,  to  its  action,  motion, 
or  state,  qualifying  it  in  regard  to  its  manner,  extent,  time, 
place,  kc. 

To  certain  other  words,  introduced  likewise  to  qualify 
the  action,  motion,  or  state  expressed  by  verbs,  the 
grammarians  give  the  name  of  prepositions,  this  name 
being  suggested  by  their  ordinary  position  before  the 
nouns,  which,  with  them,  wait  upon  the  verbs  to  qualify 
their  substantive  idea.  Thus,  ic  Tupou  inXzucoj  ^I  sailed 
into  Tyre;'  that  is,  *I  sailed  in  ...  as  regards  Tyre;' 
vapa  rbv  nora/ibi^  bdotnopiav  iitoir^aty  'he  made  a  journey 
alongside  ...  as  regards  the  river.'  This  class  of  words 
also,  and  with  more  seeming  propriety,  though  not,  per- 
haps, with  sufficient  reason,  is  regarded  commonly  as  being 
without  inflection ;  as,  e«c,  ^/k>c,  ^^«.  For  the  rest,  they 
[have  a  more  arbitrary  definition  in  the  grammars,  it  being 
difficult  to  separate  the  prepositions  from  the  other  words 
in  the  language  by  applying  the  description  given  of  them; 
namely,  that  they  are  without  inflection,  and  stand  before 
t  nouns  to  aid  in  expressing  the  relations  conveyed  by  the 
.teases.  A  more  careful  inspection  of  the  list  of  words  re- 
Iferred  to  this  class,  say  in  the  Greek  language,  will  show  that 
Ithey  too  attend  upon  verbs  to  define  their  action,  motion, 
Jor  state,  and  specifically  by  giving  its  direction  and  relative 
'position.  Thus,  in  the  phrase  JiXO^v  c^c  '^^  it6Xi\fj  'he  came 
into  the  city,'  the  action  of  '  coming'  contained  in  ^XOiy  is 
qualified  by  tkj  'in,'  and  shows  that,  with  regard  to  the 
city,  the  coming  is  'in,'  'within.'  The  noun  that  fol- 
lows the  verb  in  the  proper  case  does  likewise  go  to  define 
its  action,  motion,  or  state,  by  marking  its  extent,  position, 
final  object,  &c. ;  but  this  does  not  alter  the  relation  of  the 
-preposition  to  the  verb,  nor  show  that  the  cases  are  supple- 
imented  by  the  prepositions.  It  only  renders  the  qualifi- 
cations attached  to  the  verb  more  varied  and  complete. 
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Sometimee,  also,  the  noun  depends  more  immediately  upon 
the  preposition  itself  rather  than  upon  other  words  in  the 
sentence,  marking  the  object  affected  by  the  proper  sense 
of  the  preposition,  as  in  some  cases  of  the  use  of  ifdj 
mnfj  fcc. 

The  prepositions,  so  regarded  as  has  been  just  set  forth 
are,  in  their  general  features,  of  the  same  nature  with  th 
adverbs,  and  differ  from  them  in  this  alone,  that,  whil 
the  adverb  qualifies  the  action,  motion,  or  state  of  the  ver 
as  to  its  manner,  extent,  place,  time,  &c.,  generally,  the 
preposition  denotes  specifically  its  direction  and  relative 
position.  The  prepositions  and  adverbs  having  so  much 
in  common,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  the  same  word 
should  sometimes  be  referred  to  both  classes,  and  be  called 
a  preposition  or  an  adverb  according  to  its  present  use  or 
to  the  view  of  the  writer.  At  the  same  time,  this  absenceT 
of  entire  distinctness  in  the  classification  is  not  a  matter  of\ 
much  moment,  beyond  the  mere  application  of  a  name; 
since  the  word,  whether  called  a  preposition  or  an  adverb, 
will  be  attached  in  sense  to  the  substantive  idea  of  the 
verb;  and,  if  a  noun  follow  the  verb,  its  case  will  be  de- 
termined in  the  same  way,  whether  the  particle  qualifying 
the  verb  be  accounted  a  preposition  or  an  adverb.  And, 
notwithstanding  the  occasional  confusion  in  the  use  of  the 
terms  adverb  and  preposition  to  which  reference  has  just 
been  made,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  a  number  of  words 
as  having  the  character  above  attributed  to  the  preposi- 
tions, and  to  agree  upon  a  list  for  the  Greek  language 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  all  will  admit.  The  following 
enumeration  admits  a  few,  the  claims  of  which  to  a  place 
among  the  prepositions  may  be  questioned,  but  which 
could  hardly  be  omitted  in  a  discussion  of  the  preposi- 
tions without  needlessly  encountering  commonly-received 
opinions;  as,  dvcu,  iifMxoLj  Ttkjy^  and  <i<.  ^A/Jta,  i/Jupij  dvdE, 
ivtu?,  dircij  dnSy  didy  c/Ci  ^^^  ^^9  evcxa?,  iiti^  xardy  furdy  SmaOeVy 
xapdj  ntpij  ;r>b^y?,  npSy  np6^j  TtpdaOtu,  au\f  and  ft>y,  Imip^  bni^ 

This,  then,  being  the  nature  and  office  of  the  preposi- 
tions, to  mark  the  direction  and  relative  position  of  the 
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Mtion,  motion,  or  other  snbetantiYe  idea  expressed  by  the 
¥erb;  and  considering  the  almost  endless  modifications 
which  the  action  or  other  substantive  idea  of  the  verb  may 
undergo  in  regard  to  these  particulars  of  direction  and  re* 
lative  position ;  it  is  manifest  that  the  words  which  in  any 
language  are  destined  to  express  these  must  constitute  a 
very  important  part  of  its  means  of  distinct  representation. 
If  it  be  added  that  of  the  Greek  prepositions  some,  in 
virtue  of  their  own  signification  of  'upon/  'under/ 
'about,'  'with,'  iniy  imSy  d/ipi,  euvy  may  have  nouns  imme- 
diately depending  upon  them,  being  added  to  mark  the 
objects  affected  by  the  sense  which  they  express;  just  as 
Other  words,  as  oroc,  'equal,'  S/iofoc,  'like,'  are  followed 
by  nouns  in  the  proper  case  to  express  the  objects  affected 
by  the  notions  of  equality,  likeness,  &c.,  conveyed  by 
them;  it  will  appear  yet  more  evidently  that  these  words 
have  a  just  claim  to  a  large  share  of  attention  in  the  study 
of  the  language. 

The  same  considerations  would  of  themselves  suggest 
also  the  difficulty  likely  to  attend  the  investigation  of  the 
meaning  of  these  particles,  and  of  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion  of  their  uses.  But  they  do  not  reveal  the  whole  of  it: 
and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  more  nearly  the 
elements  that  enter  into  a  question  concerning  the  signifi- 
cation and  use  of  a  preposition  with  the  case  of  a  noun 
following. 

/  First,  the  proper  or  primary  signification  of  the  preposi- 
tion itself  is  to  be  ascertained,  and  then  its  secondary  or 
derivative  significations ;  for  it  will  be  found  upon  examina- 
tion that  the  preposition,  with  the  same  case  even,  appears 
at  one  time  in  one  signification  and  at  another  time  in  an* 
other.  Thus,  im  with  the  dative  signifies  'on,'  'upon;' 
as,  hti  zdt^  opeaty  '  on  the  mountains,'  if*  tmrfpy  '  on  horse- 
back ;'  but  it  has  also,  with  the  same  case,  the  meaning  of 
'for,'  'on  the  ground  of;*  as,  ii^  *d/>frji  inadvtzaty  'he  is 
commended  for,  on  the  ground  of,  his  virtue ;'  niipd  with 
the  accusative  signifies  'alongside  of;'  as,  napa  rov  roro* 
/i6y,  'along  the  river;'  but  it  also  means  'against,' 
'contrary  to;'  as,  icap*   Unidoy  'contrary  to  expectation.' 
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And,  generally,  the  merely  sensible  and  local  meaning  may 
become  more  or  less  changed  by  its  metaphorical  applica- 
tion. Thus,  lm6  signifies  ^  under'  in  a  local  sense,  and 
ttpiy  ^around;'  but  the  former  obtains  the  sense  of  'under 
subjection  to,'  and  the  latter  that  of  *  about,'  with  the 
idea  of  a  loose  computation ;  as,  ntpl  fjajplou^^  ^  about  ten 
thousand;'  and  of  ^concerning;'  as,  Xijuv  ntpi  rotn'ofp^  ^to 
speak  about,  concerning,  these  things.' 

Secondly,  connecting,  as  they  do,  the  action,  motion,  oA 
state  contained  in  the  verb  with  the  different  oases  of 
nouns,  according  to  the  peculiar  relations  in  which  the 
nouns  stand  to  the  substantive  idea  of  the  verb,  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  happen  that  the  prepositions  will  be  appa- 
rently affected  in  their  meaning,  and  really  altered  in  their 
rendering  into  English,  by  the  conjunction.  Thus,  xard 
with  the  genitive  case  is  translated  either  'down  upon* 
or  *  down  from,*  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  employed;  but  with  the  accusative  case  it  has,  ap- 
parently at  least,  and  so  as  to  require  explanation,  the 
sense  of  'according  to,'  and  'by  the  measure  of;'  e.g. 
•or'  Obkufmoto  xapijvfwv^  '  down  from  the  heights  of  Olym- 
pus,' xotA  roue  yi^pLooQy  'according  to  the  laws,'  xard.  fvXa, 
'by  tribes,'  where  the  difference  is  owing,  however,  not 
to  any  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  preposition,  but  to 
the  predominant  influence  of  the  case. 

Accordingly,  it  is  requisite  to  a  proper  interpretation  of| 
the  prepositions  as  used  in  connection  with  the  cases  of^ 
nouns  to  mark  the  exact  sense  of  the  cases  also,  and  to, 
distinguish  not  only  which  one  of  the  several  meanings 
of  the  preposition  is  involved,  but  which  also  of  the  sig- 
nifications of  the  case.  Thus,  for  example,  to  determine 
what  is  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  expression  nap' 
ihtida;  'contrary  to  expectation,*  it  must  be  noted  which 
of  the  sigDifications  of  jrapd  is  present,  and,  further,  which 
of  the  significations  of  the  accusative  case.  If  Trapd  signify 
'  alongside  of,'  and  nothing  more,  and  the  accusative  case 
mark  only  the  extent  of  an  action,  then  the  phrase  is  be- 
yond solution;  for  these  two  notions,  however  combined, 
can  never  give  the  sense  of  'contrary  to'   expectation. 
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Nor  will  it  answer  the  ends  of  a  scientific  inquiry  to  say 
at  once,  catting  the  knot,  that  napd  signifies  both  ^  along* 
side  of  and  ^contrary  to;'  for  this  is  to  ^ve,  without 
!  explanation,  two  seemingly  opposite  meanings  to  the  same 
'  preposition.  Here  the  problem  becomes  complicated  and 
:  difficult,  as  may  be  seen,  if  no  other  proof  o£fer  itself^  in 
:*the  total  failure  of  the  grammars  and  lexicons  to  explain 
.such  phenomena  so  often  occurring  in  the  use  of  the  pre- 
( positions. 

Again,  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  use  of  the  pre- 
positions does  not  end  here.  It  will  sometimes  be  found 
that,  after  the  various  significations  of  the  preposition  and 
of  the  case  have  been  carefully  determined  and  all  their 
possible  combinations  examined,  the  just  interpretation  of 
the  preposition  as  used  with  the  case  eludes  the  search, 
and  the  question  seems  to  admit  of  no  solution.  When 
found,  as  it  may  yet  be  by  close  and  patient  attention,  it 
will  be  detected  by  searching  narrowly  into  the  mutual 
relations  in  which  the  parties  to  the  action  of  the  verb 
which  the  preposition  qualifies  stand  to  each  other  and  to 
this  action.  Thus,  what  possible  combination  of  any  one 
of  the  significations  of  fterdy  and  of  any  one  of  those  of  the 
accusative  case,  can  afford  even  a  plausible  explanation  of 
the  use  of  this  preposition  with  the  accusative  in  the  sense 
of  ^ after'?  If  the  grammars  and  lexicons  be  consulted, 
they  ^ve  no  answer,  contenting  themselves  with  asserting, 
what,  in  any  strict  sense,  is  not  true,  that  fzerd  signifies 
^  after,'  or  render  one  that  is,  to  say  the  least,  unintelligi- 
ble. Yet,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  proper  place,  if,  together 
with  the  appropriate  sense  of  the  preposition  and  of  the 
case,  the  relations  which  the  parties  to  the  action  have  to 
each  other  and  to  the  action  be  considered,  nothing  can  be 
simpler  nor  more  certain  than  the  explanation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon that  may  be  given  consistently  with  the  usual 
meaning  of  both  fierd  and  the  accusative. 

Considering,  then,  all  these  sources  of  difficulty  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  use  of  the  prepositions  as  they  stand 
connected  with  the  cases  of  nouns,  it  would  be  surprising 
if  it  were  found  less  perplexing  than  it  is.    It  is  rather  a 
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proof  of  the  remarkable  accuracy  and  perspicacity  of  the 
Greek  mind,  as  preserved  in  the  language,  that,  amid  all 
the  changes  of  meaning  which  the  prepositions  have  under- 
gone by  daily  use,  there  remain  perhaps  no  examples  in 
which  these  particles  admit  not  of  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion by  the  application  of  proper  methods. 

In  seeking  to  determine  the  proper  or  primary  signtfica- 
tion  of  a  preposition  itself,  it  is  necessary  to  gather  up  its 
various  meanings,  not  only  in  all  its  uses  with  and  with- 
out cases  of  nouns,  but  also  as  it  occurs  in  composition,  as 
with  verbs,  nouns,  adjectives,  &c.,  and  in  its  derivatives, 
if  it  have  any ;  and  then,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  all 
these,  separating  what  properly  belongs  to  the  preposition 
and  what  to  the  case  or  to  the  other  member  of  the  com- 
pound or  derivative,  to  endeavor  to  arrive  at  the  simple 
and  primary   notion   of  the  preposition.      This  may  bej 
recognised  by  more  marks  than  one,  chiefly  by  its  being 
a  sense  to  which  all  the  rest  may  be  referred  as  deriva- 
tives;  or,  what  it  is  more  proper  to  say  in  this  view,  a 
sense  which  is  obtained  by  finding  that  in  which  all  the\ 
others  essentially  agree,  and  which,  therefore,  enters  into  I 
them  all,  and  is  characteristic  of  them  all.    Commonly,  this  A 
meaning  will  be  the  expression  of  sensible  or  local  direc-/ 
tion  or  position,  and  will  relate  to  material  objects.     Thus| 
paxdy  which  has  a  variety  of  seemingly  verj'  diflerent  mean- 
ings, *  among,*  'with,*  'after*  in  two  senses,  will  be  found, 
by  such  a  course  of  investigation,  to  have  one  meaning,  that 
of  'amid,*  that  enters  as  the  chief  element  into  all  the 
rest,  and  gives  them  their  characteristic  sense ;  a  meaning 
that  is  as  truly  present  in  /iercf,  '  after,*  as  in  iisvd^  '  with,* 
'among.*     It  was  purposely  said  that,  in  seeking  to  deterl 
mine  the  proper  meaning  of  a  preposition,  its  use  in  com4 
pound  and  derivative  words,  and  where  it  stands  without  » 
case,  must  be  studied,  as  well  as  its  use  with  cases ;  for  itl 
will  be  found  that,  in  these  latter  circumstances,  the  pre-| 
position  is  retained  in  its  original  sense,  or  in  one  little! 
removed  from  this,  even  more  frequently  than  when  occur-  \ 
ring  in  connection  with  the  cases.     The  reason  of  this  is  \ 
obvious.     On  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  complicated  with  the 
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meaning  of  the  case,  and  may  be  more  easily  separated 
from  what  is  foreign  to  it;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
being  united  in  a  compound  of  larger  import,  or  augmented 
by  derivative  syllables,  it  has  often  escaped  the  changes  of 
signification  to  which  otherwise,  and  standing  iq)art,  it 
would  have  been  exposed ;  just  as  the  fragments  of  ancient 

.art  have  sometimes  owed  their  preservation  to  their  having 
been  built  into  some  strong  wall.  Accordingly,  the  com- 
pound and  derivative  words  of  which  the  prepositions  form 
a  part,  and  the  examples  in  which  these  particles  are  used 
adverbially,  as  it  is  expressed,  that  is,  without  cases  of 
nouns,  may  be  studied  with  very  great  advantage,  as  being 
likely  to  famish  the  primaiy  signification  of  the  prepoei- 

[tion,  when  it  would  not  be  seen,  or  seen  less  distinctly,  i4i 
connection  with  the  cases;  or  as  aiding,  at  least,  by  the 
additional  light  which  they  afford,  in  deciding  what  is  the 
true  primary  sense.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Afjuplj  that  itd 
primary  signification  is  *  on  both  sides'  may  be  pretty  well 
determined  by  its  meaning  as  it  occurs  in  dfuptdi^to^  and 
other  compounds,  when  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to 
ascertain  it  from  its  use  with  the  cases  of  nouns ;  and  in 
regard  to  didy  iizij  &c.,  what  is  seen  to  be  their  primary 
signification  from  considering  their  use  with  the  cases  is 
abundantly  confirmed  by  observing  their  obvious  force  in 
many  compounds.  It  is  because  of  the  more  common 
^       /occurrence   of  the  adverbial  use  of   the  prepositions  in 

\  Homer  that  the  *  Hiad*  and  *  Odyssey'  are  so  valuable  a 
help  in  searching  for  the  primaiy  meanings  of  the  pre- 
positions. 

Besides  the  means  afforded  by  the  records  of  the  Greek 
language  itself  for  ascertaining  the  primary  signification 
of  its  prepositions,  another  of  considerable  value  is  to  be 
found  in  the  prepositions,  and  other  words  of  the  same 
origin,  met  with  in  kindred  languages.  Thus,  the  proper 
meaning  of  [isrd  is  more  readily  determined  by  comparing 
it,  not  only  with  the  Greek  fdao^y  but  with  the  Latin 
mediuSy  the  German  mii^  and  the  English  midj  &c.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  auxiliary  can  be 
of  real  service  in  so  far  only  as  the  related  forms  in  other 
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kngaages  exhibit  at  the  same  time  kindred  meanings,  sd 
as  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  signification  of  the  word 
SBder  investigation.  This  it  may  do  sometimes  by  afibrd- 
i&g  additional  illustrations  of  meanings  already  ascertained, 
and  supplying  a  wanting  link  to  connect  significations  that 
would  otherwise  appear  to  be  too  widely  separated  to  have  a 
common  origin ;  and  sometimes  by  furnishing  the  primary 
sense,  which  could  else  be  hardly  so  much  as  divined.  The 
oommon  sense  of  ^to  desire'  belonging  to  the  Greek 
ifijeaOatj  and  that  of  ^king'  and  ^kingdom'  belonging 
to  the  Latin  rex  and  regnvm^  could  hardly  be  connected 
together,  notwithstanding  the  acknowledgment  of  a  com- 
mon origin  in  the  radical  reg^  without  the  signification  of 
stretching  out  in  a  straight  line,  and  hence  of  a  straight 
line,  or  being  in  a  straight  line,  furnished  by  the  English 
reach.  The  mere  fact  of  words  occurring  in  difierent 
languages,  that  belong  maybe  to  regions  widely  removed 
from  each  other,  is  both  curious,  and,  for  certain  purposes 
in' etymology,  highly  useful  to  observe;  but,  in  such  an  in- 
vestigation as  is  here  under  consideration,  little  is  gained 
unless  the  comparative  etymology  yield  something  more, 
and  unless,  by  showing  that  the  same  radical  has  like  or 
related  additional  meanings,  it  bring  the  object  of  inquiry 
more  clearly  into  view,  and  reveal  it  under  new  aspects. 
Whether  the  fault  lie  in  the  actual  incapacity  of  compara- 
tive etymology  to  aid  efficiently  and  in  large  measure  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  signification  and  use  of  the  Greek 
prepositions,  or  in  the  fact  that  the  etymologists  have  too 
much  contented  themselves  with  searching  into  the  mere 
correspondence  of  form,  and  attended  too  little  to  the  like- 
ness in  signification  and  use,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this 
science  has  made  but  small  contributions  comparatively  to 
the  better  apprehension  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  pre- 
positions. This  may  be  taken  for  granted:  that  he  who 
aims  at  gaining  a  distinct  notion  of  the  proper  sense  of 
these  words,  and  at  finding  a  right  interpretation  of  their 
uses,  cannot  dispense  with  the  strictest  scrutiny  of  the 
actual  phenomena  of  the  Greek  language  itself,  relying 
upon  what  kindred  languages  may  furnish  only  so  far  as 
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they  contribute  concurring  £Eu;t8  both  of  form  and  of  Bigni«> 
fication. 

In  arranging  the  secondary  meanings  of  the  prepositionsi 
no  less  than  in  determining  the  primary  sense  of  each, 
much  care  is  of  course  demanded  in  order  that  each  sig- 
nification may  hold  its  appropriate  place.  The  import- 
ance of  a  just  arrangement  of  the  primaiy  and  secondaiy 
meanings  of  the  prepositions  can  hardly  fail  to  be  seen, 
if  it  be  considered  how  almost  countless  in  variety  are  in 
some  instances  the  uses  of  these  words,  and  how  india- 
pensable  to  a  right  understanding  of  these  is  a  natural  and 
orderly  disposition  of  the  meanings  which  they  bear ;  and, 
further,  how  great  a  relief  to  the  memory  of  the  student  it 
must  be,  as  well  as  an  indispensable  aid  to  a  proper  appre- 
hension of  the  relations  which  one  signification  has  to 
another,  to  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  several 
meanings  of  a  preposition  set  forth  in  such  order  that  the 
mind  may  pass  from  one  to  another  naturally  and  with 
comparatively  little  effort.  Add  to  this,  that  in  nothing  is 
the  study  of  language  more  beneficial  as  a  discipline  of  the 
mind  than  in  training  the  learner  to  trace  the  often  delicate 
connections  which  bind  together  the  different  significa* 
tions  of  words.  It  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say  that, 
in  this  particular  of  the  just  arrangement  of  the  meanings 
of  the  prepositions,  there  is  much  to  be  desired  in  even  the 
larger  grammars  and  lexicons.  Such,  in  too  large  propor- 
tion, is  the  arrangement  they  give,  that  not  only  is  that 
sometimes  set  down  as  primary  which  is  really  secondary, 
but,  not  uncommonly,  meanings  are  made  to  follow  each 
other  that  do  not  naturally  stand  in  this  connection,  while 
others  are  placed  widely  asunder  between  which  there 
exists  the  closest  affinity.  As  a  consequence,  the  student 
labors  in  vain  to  take  in  a  complete  and  satisfactory  view 
of  all  the  uses  of  those  prepositions  that  are  most  multi* 
form  in  their  applications,  of  most  constant  recurrence, 
and  most  important  to  be  understood.  To  remove  this 
defect,  in  some  measure  at  least,  if  not  completely,  much 
labor  has  been  bestowed  in  this  treatise.  Taking  the  pre- 
position apart  from  any  influence  of  the  case,  its  meanings 
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have  been  set  down,  as  nearly  as  it  could  be  determined, 
in  tiieir  logical  sequence.  And  that  this  might  the  better 
be  ascertained,  the  investigation,  in  every  case,  was  begun 
by  collecting  together  as  complete  a  list  as  could  be  made, 
with  the  means  at  command,  of  all  the  important  and 
dmracteristic  uses  of  the  preposition.  Having,  by  a  dili- 
gent comparison  of  these,  with  the  aid  of  whatever  light 
could  be  derived  from  auxiliary  sources,  determined  the 
primary  sense,  the  other  and  secondary  meanings  were  set 
down,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
appeared  to  be  related  to  the  primary  sense  and  to  each 
o&er.  When  two  meanings  seemed  to  be  parallel,  they 
were  placed  immediately  one  after  the  other,  but  with 
some  suitable  recognition  of  their  equal  proximity  to  the 
primary  sense.  It  may  be  added  that,  when  once  this 
order  was  determined,  it  was  of  course  followed  in  the 
afker-explanation  of  the  uses  of  the  preposition  with  cases. 
If  this  method  shall  have  failed  in  securing  entire  accuracy 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  meanings  of  each  preposition,  the 
want  of  success,  it  will  be  agreed,  should  be  attributed  to 
want  of  skill  in  applying  it,  and  not  to  any  defect  in  the 
method  itself. 

To  overcome  the  diflBculty  arising  from  the  complication 
of  the  meaning  of  the  preposition  with  that  of  the  case 
with  which  it  is  brought  into  connection,  it  is  requisite,  after 
ascertaining  the  meanings  of  the  preposition  apart  from 
tiie  cases,  to  mark  also  the  significations  of  the  cases,  in 
order  that,  when  the  two  are  brought  together,  the  exact 
force  of  each  may  be  measured.  Without  this,  indeed,  it 
is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  it  can  be  explained  what 
part  each  contributes  to  the  sense  which  sometimes  results 
from  the  two  combined,  nor  how  this  has  arisen.  It  has 
been  necessary,  accordingly,  to  bestow  all  possible  care  to 
ascertain  the  true  signification  of  the  cases,  that  it  may  be 
separated  by  the  mind  from  the  complex  meaning  which 
has  arisen  from  the  combination  of  the  notion  of  the  pre- 
position with  that  of  the  case,  and  that  so  it  may  be  made 
possible  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this  complex  sense. 
By  adopting  this  method,  and  by  impartially  assigning  to 
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the  preposition  and  to  the  caae  each  its  own  value,  many 
nseB  of  the  preposition,  it  is  believed,  admit  of  a  satisfiEtctory 
explanation  that  wonld  otherwise  remain  enigmas  too  per« 
plexing  to  solve.  Among  the  instances  more  especially 
requiring  this  method  of  proceeding  may  be  mentioned 
those  in  which  the  sense  of  the  case  either  largely  or  wholly 
predominates,  leaving  to  the  preposition  hardly  any  other 
office  than  that  of  marking,  in  a  very  general  way,  the  direc^ 
tion  or  relative  position  which  an  action  or  motion  originally 
had  with  regard  to  the  object  introduced  by  the  case,  but 
which  has  been  lost  sight  of  through  the  prevalence  of  the 
meaning  of  the  case.  Thus,  in  the  example  of  dint  and  xatd 
used  with  the  accusative  case  to  mark  distribution  according 
to  a  standard  of  measure,  the  accusative  case  became  so  far 
predominant  that  the  two  prepositions  came  to  be  used  in* 
differently,  and  this  though  they  are  properly  of  opposite 
significations,  and  though  neither  contains  the  idea  of  dis- 
tribution, any  more  than  that  of  a  standard  of  measure. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  to  be  able  to  assign 
right  values  to  the  cases  as  found  in  connection  with  the 
prepositions,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  continually 
that,  besides  their  office  of  qualifying  the  ideas  conveyed  by 
nouns,  adjectives,  &c.,  the  cases  are  to  be  considered  as 
introduced,  very  commonly  at  least,  to  define  the  sense  of 
the  action,  motion,  or  other  substantive  idea  of  the  verb 
or  verbal  upon  which  the  preposition  also  attends;  and  this 
(Sometimes  without,  but  oftener  with,  regard  to  the  qualifi- 
Ication  which  it  has  already  received  from  the  preposition^ 
Thus,  for  example,  in  the  phrase  c/c  Tijv  ndlcv  IjXOePj  *he 
came  into  the  city,'  ndXcy  is  to  be  regarded  as  defining  more 
exactly  the  notion  of  *  coming'  contained  in  IjXOei^j  *he 
came,'  or,  perhaps  more  accurately,  the  sense  of  *  coming 
in  or  within'  expressed  by  ^Xdev  as  qualified  by  ceV;  for  the 
meaning  of  this  example  is,  '  he  came  in  or  T\athin  ...  as 
regards  the  city.'  Yet  it  must  be  equally  borne  in  mind 
^  that  there  are  instances  in  which  the  case  is  employed  to 
mark  an  object  affected  by  the  peculiar  sense  of  the  prepo- 
sition itself.  This  will  be  seen  in  some  examples  of  the  use 
of  iTti  and  trup  with  the  dative.    It  is  in  such  cases  alone 
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that  it  may  l^  allowable  to  say  that  the  case  depends  upon, 
car,  as  it  is  sometimes  eiq)re88ed^  is  governed  by,  the  prepo- 

Lastly,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  method  used  in  this 
treatise  of  dealing  with  a  peculiar  difficulty,  above  alluded 
to  as  attending  the  interpretation  of  some  examples  of  pre- 
positions with  cases ;  examples,  namely,  in  which  no  satis- 
fEMStory  explanation  of  the  sense  in  which  the  preposition  is 
used  with  the  case  could  be  given  by  the  application  of  all 
fbe  means  hitherto  enumerated.  As,  for  instance,  repeating 
aa  illustration  before  employed,  in  the  use  of  /iard  with  the 
accusative  and  dative  in  the  sense  of  'after.'  Here,  neidier 
the  preposition  nor  the  case  supplying  the  sense  of '  after,' 
md  it  being  afforded  by  no  conceivable  combination  of  the 
two,  some  other  and  adequate  source  of  it  must  be  founds 
or  the  interpretation  must  be  abandoned  as  beyond  reach. 
It  seemed  probable  that,  in  such  cases,  soiAe  aid  towards 
the  solution  of  the  question  might  be  found  by  carefully 
examining  the  history  of  the  circumstances  in  which  these 
very  peculiar  meanings  of  prepositions  occur;  to  see,  namely, 
if  the  nature  of  the  action  contained  in  the  verb,  and  its  re- 
lations to  the  object  attending  it  and  introduced  by  the  case, 
or  the  relations  of  the  subject  of  the  verb  to  its  object, 
might  not  furnish  the  interpretation  of  the  apparently 
anomalous  sense  borne  by  the  preposition.  That  such  an 
examination  might  possibly  prove  useful  in  regard  to 
obscurer  cases  also  seemed  to  be  rendered  probable  by  the 
£Act  that^  in  some  instances  belonging  to  this  class,  this  pro- 
ceeding was  palpably  available  and  almost  forced  upon  the 
inquirer.  Thus,  npS^  signifying  *  before,*  and  having  with 
the  accusative  the  meaning  of  'to,'  in  a  qualified  sense, 
comes  to  signify  'against,'  whenever  the  subject  of  the 
verb's  affirmation  and  the  object  of  its  action  stand  in  the  I 
relation  of  enmity ;  and  so  of  irapdy  e/c,  and  iiri  And  if,  in  \ 
cases  like  this,  the  preposition  npS^  obtained  an  entirely 
new  sense,  one  in  no  wise  involved  in  either  the  preposition  ! 
or  the  case,  nor  in  any  combination  of  the  two,  why  might  i 
not  /urd  have  obtained  the  sense  of  '  after'  from  something  i 
to  be  found  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  this 
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[meaning  occnrs?  Upon  trial,  the  result  answered  to  tlie 
]  reasonable  conjecture,  and  /istdj  for  example,  was  found  to 
have  obtained  the  meaning  of '  after'  from  the  natural  and 
obvious  relations  which  the  subject  of  the  proposition  in 
which  it  stood  held  to  the  object  pointed  to  by  /letdL  And 
thus  vanished  at  once  the  only  remaining,  and  seemingly 
insurmountable,  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  consistent  theory 
of  the  prepositions  of  the  Greek  language. 

The  proper  meaning  of  the  cases  with  which  prepositions 
are  used  being  necessary  to  be  known,  according  to  the  pre- 
ceding views,  in  order  to  the  satisfactory  interpretation  of 
the  signification  and  use  of  the  prepositions,  the  ensuing 
chapter  will  be  devoted  to  a  detailed  examination  of  these 
cases,  with  a  view  to  determine  their  exact  meanings,  both 
primary  and  secondary. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Of    THB    8IGNIFI0ATI0K    OF   THB   0A8B8   WITH  WHIOH   PBBP08I* 

TIONS  ABE  USED. 

I.  OF  THI  GINITIYB  CASS. 

1.  Thb  simplest  case,  apparently  at  least,  of  the  use  of 
the  genitive  in  Greek  is  that  in  which,  corresponding  to 
the  English  ^o^'  it  is  employed  to  qualify  the  meaning  of 
a  preceding  noun,  and  to  show  in  what  more  definite  sense 
it  is  to  be  taken ;  e.g.  ra  rou  diuSpoo  fuXXoy  '  the  leaves  of 
the  tree.'  The  term  tpuXXay  if  left  unqualified,  may  be 
understood  of  all  possible  kinds  of  leaves;  but,  so  soon  as 
TOO  dipdpoo  is  added,  it  is  restricted  to  a  particular  kind, 
that  of  the  tree.  And  so  in  Xen.  Anab.  I.  i.  1,  ^namreut 
TileuTijP  Tou  fieou,  '  he  was  apprehending  an  end  of  his  life,' 
tiie  word  rtXeoTijv  is  limited  by  the  addition  of  voi  fiiou  to  a 
specific  object,  so  as  to  mean  not  any  end  indifferently,  but 
definitely  an  end  of  his  life.  The  genitive,  it  is  true,  does 
not  here  express,  as  in  the  case  of  too  diudpou,  a  particular 
variety  of  the  object  qualified,  but  the  specific  thing  with 
reference  to  which  it  is  to  be  understood,  the  different 
character  of  the  qualification  which  the  genitive  introduces 
depending  upon  the  different  nature  of  the  noun  which  it 
adds.  Again,  in  the  phrase  ra  raiv  di^dptincDP  Trpdy/mTa^ 
^the  affairs  of  men,'  the  expression  t&  TrpdyfuiTay  if  left 
unqualified,  may  include  all  possible  afiairs,  as  those  of  the 
state,  of  the  king,  &c. ;  but,  when  roiv  dpOpdirtov  is  added, 
it  is  restricted  to  one  of  its  many  possible  applications,  the 
affitirs,  namely,  of  men.  In  such  cases,  then,  as  the  above,  I 
the  genitive  names  an  object  to  which  the  term  which  it  I 
qualifies  is  to  be  restricted  in  its  sense,  so  as  to  refer  to  j 
it  exclusively,  and  thus  to  be  distinguished  from  all  other  i 
possible  varieties  and  aspects  of  the  same  term^    And  the  j 
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nature  of  the  qualification  made  by  the  genitive,  whether 
it  shall  mark  a  particular  variety  of  the  term  which  it  de- 
fines, or  some  other  natural  restriction,  wiU  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  noun  introduced  by  this  case. 
I    It  is  important  to  observe,  in  order  that,  when  the  geni* 
;tive  is  spoken  of  as  limiting  a  term  in  its  meaning  by  re- 
stricting  it  to  its  relations  with  a  specific  object,  it  may  not 
I  ])e  opnfoupded  with  the  accusative  case,  which  also  is  used 
jto  set  bounds  to  a  preceding  action  or  statement,  that  the 
I  limitation  marked  by  the  genitive  is  not  one  of  measure  or 
:  extent,  but  consists  merely  in  noting  the  object  to  which 
;  the  term  defined  is  to  be  referred  for  a  more  exact  determi- 
'  nation  of  its  meaning.    The  accusative  marks  how  fiur  aa 
!  action,  motion,  or  statement  goes,  what  point  it  reachet, 
whaji  object  it  comprehends,  or  as  to  which  it  is  affirmed, 
and  so  is,  in  various  ways,  the  measure  of  its  extent;  the  • 
I  genitive  introduces  the  specific  object  among  many  poe- 
'  sible  objects  to  which  a  preceding  term,  whether  it  be  the 
qame  of  an  object,  or  of  a  quality,  state,  or  any  other  sub- 
=  Stantive  idea,  is  to  be  confined,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from 
"  \  the  same  term  as  related  to  other  objects,  and  hence  to 

give  it  a  specific  character  and  relation. 

Again,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  noun  in  the  geni- 
tive case  added  to  a  term  by  way  of  more  exact  specifica* 
tion  of  its  actual  character  and  relation  must  needs  have 
some  obvious  point  of  affinity  with  the  term  defined.  Thus, 
there  is  a  natural  relationship  between  the  terms  ^Aiia  and 
roD  dipdpouy  such  that,  the  former  may  properly  be  referred 
for  its  specification  to  the  latter;  and  so  between  vanpdf^ 
para  and  zwu  dvOpcmoipj  between  zshimjv  and  zoo  fiho* 
And,  although  the  same  thing  may  be  said  in  some  sense 
of  the  relation  between  the  accusative  and  the  action, 
motion,  &c.  which  it  measures,  it  is  by  no  means  true  in 
the  same  way,  nor  to  the  same  extent. 

It  may  be  added  here,  as  belonging  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  particular  use  of  the  genitive  under  consideration, 
that  the  distinction  between  the  genitive  of  the  subject  and 
the  genitive  of  the  object,  or  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
subjective  and  the  objective  genitive,  does  not  result,  pro* 
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perly  speakmg,  from  any  thing  different  in  the  nature  of 
the  genitive  itself  in  the  two  cases,  but  from  the  obvious 
lelations  in  which,  by  the  circumstances,  the  genitive  and 
the  noun  which  it  qualifies  are  made  to  stand  to  each  other. 
The  genitive  marks  only  that  the  two  terms  have  the  re- 
lation of'  the  thing  qualified  and  of  the  object  by  which 
it  is  specifically  characterized,  and  thus  shows  that  they 
have  different  relations;  but  it  goes  no  ftirther,  and  does 
not  express  whether  the  object  which  it  introduces  is  the 
subject  of  any  influence  residing  in  the  substantive  idea 
Qonveyed  by  the  term  which  it  qualifies^  or  an  object  from 
which  such  influence  proceeds.  Thus,  in  the  phrase,  / 
Enrip.  Androm.  1060,  pjuaad^  alxfJtaXanldo^  f^fio^j  ^  the  fear 
of  a  captive  woman,'  that  is,  Hhe  fear  entertained  of  a 
dative  woman,'  the  genitive  fuvatxb^  aiifJLcdmzidfK  simply 
qualifies  f6^^  by  marking  the  object  to  which  it  is  to  be 
referred,  and  thereby  restricted  in  its  acceptation,  by  which 
it  is  to  be  characterized,  excluding  every  other  relation  of 
fi^,  and  making  it  to  mean  *fear,'  not  in  any  other 
possible  sense,  but  specifically  Hhe  fear  that  refers  to  a 
captive  woman.'  But  whether  it  shall  mean  the  fear 
which  a  captive  woman  feels,  or  the  fear  which  a  captive 
woman  inspires,  is  not  indicated  by  the  genitive:  it  is 
gathered  from  the  obvious  relations  in  which  ^j9oc  stands 
in  the  text,  and  which  show  that  it  is  a  feeling  dwelling  in 
the  mind  of  another,  and  not  in  that  of  jupouxb^  ai'j^fiaia}-' 
n&»c;  that  the  captive  woman  is  the  object  and  not  the 
subject  of  the  feeling  of  fear.  So,  again,  Soph.  Antig. 
1185,  in  iOY/iara  UaiJiddo^,  ^vows  made  to  Pallas,'  the  geni- 
tive JlaXXdio^  does  no  more,  by  its  proper  office,  than  mark 
the  term  Axftaxa^  ^  vows,'  as  having  this  specific  character 
or  distinctive  relation,  that  they  are  *vow8  having  reference 
to  Pallas,*  and  no  other  vows.  Whether  they  shall  be 
understood  to  mean  'vows  made  to  Pallas,'  or  'vows  made 
by  Pallas,'  may  be  gathered,  indeed,  from  the  obvious  rela- 
tions of  the  objects  Ayiiara  and  /7aJU(idoc  themselves,  or 
firom  the  connection  which  euY/iara  has  with  some  other  i 
object;  but  it  is  not  expressed  by  the  genitive.    But  if  this/ 

be  so,  then  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  genitive  does  in  itself  | 
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contain  the  idea  of  the  origin  or  source  fix>m  which  a  thing 
springs,  any  more  than  that  it  expresses  in  itself  the  object 
apon  which  any  action  or  feeling  exerts  itself.  If  the  geni- 
tive expresses  the  one  notion,  it  must  also  be  admitted  to 
express  the  other.  According  to  the  examples  it  expresses 
neither ;  and  to  assign  to  this  case  the  idea  of  origin  or 
source  is  to  assume  as  the  proper  sense  of  the  genitive  that 
which  is  suggested  wholly  by  the  natural  relations  of  the 
thing  qualified  and  that  by  which  it  is  qualified;  to  say 
nothing  of  its  making  that  to  be  the  cause  which,  by  the 
same  reasoning,  must  also  be  the  effect. 

2.  a.  But  the  genitive  is  employed  in  other  cases  in  which 
the  sense  above  assigned  to  it  is  hardly  so  obvious.  Thus, 
where  it  is  used  after  the  verbs  e?var,  *  to  be,'  and  fijvuF^iUj 
'to  become,'  with  their  subjects,  to  explain  the  precise 
sense  in  which  they  are  to  be  taken;  e.g.  Od.  iv.  611, 
aifjbaxot:  e7c  dya&oiOy  *you  are  of  noble  race.'  The  phrase 
to  be  more  exactly  defined  is  €?c,  ^you  are,'  and  the  quali- 
fication is  a?/iaroc  dyai^Toj  *of  noble  race.*  The  genitive, 
of  itself^  merely  denotes  the  object  to  which  the  person 
described  by  e7c,  *you  are,'  is  referred,  as  being  thereby 
characterized,  or  distinguished  from  the  same  person  under 
other  aspects.  For  any  thing  expressed  by  the  genitive, 
this  person  may  bear  to  al/iaro^y  *  blood*  or  *race,*  any 
relation  that  is  in  the  nature  of  things  allowable;  but, 
cS/mro^  being  here  used  figuratively  for  *race,*  *  stock,* 
there  is  suggested  by  the  term  the  natural  and  most  ob- 
vious relation  between  the  person  and  the  qualifying  noun, 
namely,  that  of  descent  or  femily;  and  the  former,  by 
-  being  referred  through  the  genitive  sign  to  this  term  of 
*race*  or  'stock,'  with  its  attributive  dya^dcOj  *good,'  is  in 
&ct  characterized  as  being  '  of  a  noble  stock,'  and  so  dis- 
tinguished from  the  same  person  viewed  in  other  relations. 
According  to  this  view,  the  notion  of  descent  is  contained 
in  something  apart  frpm  the  genitive,  and  is  not  to  be 
referred  to  the  case.  And  if  so,  the  genitive  has  here 
also  the  same  force  essentially  as  in  the  simple  case  men- 
tioned above,  namely,  that  of  marking  the  object  to  which 
M  term  is  referred  for  its  specific  distinction,  whether  as  to 
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kind,  race,  descent,  or  any  other  characteristic.    And  the  / 
difference  between  the  character  or  distinctive  description  ' 
given  by  the  genitive  in  one  case  and  in  another  lies  not  in 
ihe  case,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  idea  expressed  by  the 
noun  which  it  introduce^/ 

So,  again,  in  Eurip.  Or.  725,  tlxdroK  xox^c  p^i^atxd^  Svdpa 
jipfw&at  xaxSPf  'it  is  proper  that  a  bad  man  should  be  bom 
of  a  bad  woman,'  the  genitive  xox^c  fovauxb^  does  not,  of 
itself,  express  the  idea  of  descent  from,  blit  only  refers  the 
phrase  duSpa  jiyvtad^au  xax6v^  'a  bad  man's  being  bom'  or 
*  coming  into  being,'  to  a  specific  object,  xcu^^  jvvatxd^y  *a 
bad  woman,'  to  show  that  it  is  to  be  taken  in  this  and  no 
other  relation;  so  that  'a  bad  man's  being  bom'  or  'com- 
ing into  being'  shall  be  understood  with  specific  reference 
to  '  a  bad  woman,'  and  confined  to  this  exclusively.  But 
the  most  obvious  relation  between  the  idea  of '  a  man  being 
bom'  and  *  a  woman,'  when  the  former  is  referred  to  the 
latter  for  its  more  exact  sense,  is  that  of '  a  man  being  bom 
of  a  woman.'  p[ere,  then,  as  before,  the  notion  of  origin 
or  source,  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  genitive,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  case  itself,  but  in  the  natural  relations 
existing  between  the  qualifying  term  and  the  term  which 
it  qualifies ;  and  the  genitive  has  the  same  sense  as  in  the  - 
preceding  cases,  namely,  that  of  marking  the  object  to 
which  another  is  referred  for  its  specific  character  and 
relationTj  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  genitive  used 
after  ftn-cuc^ar,  'to  be  born,'  properly,  *to  be  planted.' 

6.  In  like  manner,  the  genitive  is  used  with  that^  'to 
be,'  to  mark  the  object  to  which  some  action,  practice,  or 
habit  is  to  be  referred  as  belonging  to  it,  as  a  thing  of  its 
duty,  capacity,  office,  &c.,  where  in  English  we  say  'it 
belongs  to,'  'is  the  part,  property,  duty,  &c.  of  a  person.'  E.g 
Eur.  Hec.  844,  iaOXou  jip  dudpd^  rj  dixTj  ff  [mrjpttuv^  'it  is  the 
part  of  a  good  man  to  promote  justice,'  or  'the  promoting 
justice  is  the  part  of  a  good  man.*  Here  the  proposition  rg 
iixjQ  6*  Imrjprcttv  is  qualified  by  iaOXou  dv5/>6c,  added  to  show 
to  whom  distinctively  this  practice  of  promoting  justice  is 
to  be  referred,  and  with  respect  to  whom,  therefore,  it  is  to 
be  understood ;  the  sense  being,  that '  the  practice  of  pro- 
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meting  justice,'  as  here  introduced,  is  not  to  be  taken 
absolutely  and  without  any  qualification,  but  as  specifically 
confined  to,  or  spoken  exclusively  of,  *  a  good  man.'  The 
idea  which  is  here  conveyed,  that  this  practice  is  the  parb 
property,  or  duty  of  a  good  man,  is  suggested  by  the  mutu- 
ally corresponding  character  of  the  action  or  habit  qualified 
and  of  the  object  by  which  it  is  qualified.  As  the  one  is  a 
being  capable  of  moral  actions,  and  the  other  an  action 
having  a  moral  quality,  the  latter  can  hardly  be  specifically 
referred  to  the  former,  that  is,  it  can  hardly  be  said,  for 
example,  that  the  promotion  of  justice  is  a  thing  affirmed 
exclusively  of  a  good  man,  without  giving  rise  to  the  notion 
that  it  forms  a  part  of  his  character  or  duty. 

c.  In  yet  other  instances,  the  notion  suggested  by  the 
mutual  relation  of  the  action  or  practice,  and  of  the  quali* 
fying  noun  introduced  by  the  genitive,  will  be  rather  that 
of  a  faculty  or  a  capacity,  belonging  to  the  latter.  Thufl^ 
Bemosth.  01.  iii.  13,  26,  rd  fikv  i-KirtfidVy  tao^  fijaac  r<c  ^y 
p^diov  xai  nctvcd^  elpat,  ^  some  one  will,  perchance,  say  that 
to  censure  is  easy,  and  a  faculty  or  capacity  belonging  to 
every  one.'  Here,  again,  the  genitive  Tzayrd^  would,  pro- 
perly speaking,  merely  show  to  whom  the  *act  of  cen- 
suring' Ib  to  be  referred,  so  that  it  should  be  understood  to 
be  an  act  affirmed  with  respect  to  ^  every  man.'  But  from 
the  corresponding  character  of  the  term  imn/iduy  ^to  cen- 
sure,* and  of  the  object  jrovric,  *  every  man,'  to  which  it  is 
referred,  the  former  being  a  variety  of  the  expression  of 
moral  judgments  or  sentiments  of  approval  or  disapproval, 
and  the  latter  a  being  accounted  capable  of  such  judgments, 
there  is  suggested,  under  the  circumstances,  the  idea  that 
the  act  of  censuring  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  fiumlty  or  a  ca- 
pacity of  an  object  of  which  it  may  be  suitably  affirmed. 
That  this  notion  is  suggested  by  the  mutual  correspond- 
ence of  the  noun  in  the  genitive  and  of  the  action  which  it 
qualifies  may  be  seen  by  observing  that  it  belongs  dis- 
tinctly to  neither,  if  taken  apart  The  term  imrtfiap  ex- 
presses no  more  than  the  act  or  habit  of  censuring,  and  the 
genitive  no  more  than  that  the  object  which  it  introduces  is 
liiat  to  which  this  act  is  referred  or  belongs ;  and  neither. 
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therefore,  conveys  the  idea  of  an  act  regarded  as  a  faculty 
or  a  capacity  of  an  object.  And  yet  this  idea  is  expressed 
by  the  two  conjoined,  and  must  result  from  their  mutual 
relations.  It  may  be  repeated,  therefore,  that  in  such  in^* 
stances  of  the  use  of  the  genitive  as  those  above  examined, 
this  case  simply  serves  to  mark  the  object  to  which  a  term 
is  referred  as  being  that  with  respect  to  which  it  is  to  be 
taken,  and  which  gives  a  more  exact  specification  of  its 
meaning. 

d.  In  other  examples,  the  notion  conveyed  by  the  refer- 
ence of  an  action  to  a  particular  object  by  means  of  the 
genitive  case  is  that  of  what  is  aj^propriate  to,  to  be  ex- 
pected of  it,  as  suited  to  its  character  or  office ;  e.g.  Dem. 
p.  SAy  init.  xaxo6pp)u  pikv  jdp  i(m  xpiOiyc*  d;ro0ave?v,  arparyjYOO 
dk  /laj^Sfuuov  Toi^  itoXEfiioi^j  ^  it  belongs  to,  is  befitting  the 
character  of,  a  robber,  to  die  under  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion, of  a  military  officer  (to  die)  fighting  with  the  enemy.' 
Here  xpcOivr*  dazoOavtivj  ^  to  die  under  sentence  of  condem- 
nation,' is  referred  to  xaxoupYOu,  *  a  robber,'  as  the  olyect  of 
which  exclusively  it  is  to  be  understood,  and  fAaj[6/ieuov  ro?c 
xoiMfuot^  {dKoOav€iu\  ^to  die  fighting  with  the  enemy,'  is 
referred  to  arpaT^yoUf  as  the  object  of  which  exclusively  it  is 
to  be  understood ;  and  there  arises,  from  the  natural  relation 
of  the  actions  and  the  objects  to  which  they  arc  respectively 
referred,  the  idea  of  a  suitableness,  of  a  mutual  adaptation, 
and  so  of  what  is  reasonably  to  be  expected.  In  the  same 
sense  nearly  the  genitive  is  used  in  Demosth.  01.  i.  p.  18, 
2,  ioTt  r&v  aJirjipibPj  jiaXXov  3i  twp  alaj^iarafifj  7r6jleaiv,  .  .  .  .  c5v 
Ijpiv  noT€  xuptoi,  foivetrdat  rrpou/iipou^j  ^it  is  to  be  counted 
among  shameful  things,  nay,  rather,  among  the  things  that 
are  most  shameful,  that  we  should  be  seen  to  surrender 
cities  of  which  we  were  once  masters.'  In  this  case,  the 
bet  of  ^  surrendering  cities  of  which  the  Athenians  were 
once  masters'  is  referred  by  the  orator  for  its  more  exact 
character  to  the  term  aJaxpcavj  ^things  that  are  shameful,' 
and,  upon  second  thought,  to  twp  alaj^loTwVy  Hhe  things  that 
are  most  shameful ;'  and  it  is  plain  from  the  nature  of  the 
things  brought  together,  and  from  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  introduced,  that  the  design  is  to  represent 
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the  £Etct  of  ^surrendering  cities  of  which  the  Athenians 
were  once  masters'  as  fit,  deserving,  to  be  counted  among 
or  classed  with  *  things  that  are  shameful,  and  even  most 
shameful.'  That  is,  there  is  suggested  by  the  natural  rela- 
tion between  the  action  characterized  and  the  noun  intro- 
duced by  the  genitive  to  characterize  it,  and  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  stand,  the  idea  that  the  action  is 
fit  or  deserving  to  be  counted  among  or  classed  with  the 
objects  named  by  the  genitive. 

e.  The  genitive  just  mentioned  strongly  resembles  that 
which  is  used  with  the  superlative,  and  other  genitives 
marking  the  class  to  which  an  object  is  referred ;  and  this 
resemblance  may  be  noticed  as  showing  how  nearly  related, 
in  fiu^t,  is  this  use  of  the  genitive  to  that  met  with  in  other 
instances  which  appear  to  be  very  different.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  case  in  which  the  idea  arising  from 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  noun  in  the  genitive,  and  fix>m 
its  relation  to  the  action  qualified  or  characterized,  is  that 
of  a  natural  effect  or  result  involved  in  it,  or  of  a  necessary 
concomitant.  E.g.  Demosth.  de  Chers.  p.  102,  48,  doxuraSna 
xai  da7rdi/9j^  fiepihj^  xal  ndvcap  TroiXtou  xai  npaYfJtareia^  elvatj 
Hhese  seem  to  be  matters  involving  both  great  expense, 
and  much  toil  and  trouble.'  For  the  genitive,  in  such  a 
ease,  does  really  only  refer  an  action  to  an  object  that  names 
the  category  to  which  it  belongs ;  and  the  sense  of  natural 
result,  or  of  the  necessary  attendant  circumstances,  is  due 
to  the  character  of  the  noun  brought  in  by  the  genitive, 
considered  as  it  stands  related  to  the  thing  qualified. 

/.  The  genitive  is  used  with  eJvacy  *to  be,'  and  ftp^ur^ac^  *to 
become,'  *to  be,'  in  cases  apparently  different  from  those 
already  noticed,  but  having  essentially  the  same  interpreta- 
tion ;  e.g.  Thuc.  i.  113,  iaot  tiyc  air^c  p^^f^s  ^(favj  *  all  that 
were  of  the  same  opinion.'  Here  the  genitive  r^c  a6r^ 
pnofjoj^  qualifies  the  proposition  iaot  fjaavj  *all  that  were,'  by 
marking  with  reference  to  what  specific  object  it  is  to  be 
understood,  showing  that  they  are  persons  to  be  taken  not 
in  any  conceivable  character,  but  specifically  in  that  of  per- 
sons *of  the  same  opinion.'  In  this  case,  also,  the  genitive 
is  very  like  that  used  with  the  superlative,  and  elsewhere, 
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to  indicate  the  class  to  which  an  object  belongs;  and  thd 
explanation  is  the  same. 

g.  In  the  preceding  instances,  the  genitive  with  %lvat  and 
yrjvta^at  is  used  to  define  a  term  more  exactly  by  giving  its 
precise  relation,  and  so,  through  the  mutual  connection  of 
the  object  qualified  and  that  qualifying  it,  to  express  its 
character,  &c.  And  it  has  been  noticed  that,  in  some  of 
these,  there  is  a  deal  of  resemblance  to  the  genitive  used  to 
mark  the  class  or  category  to  which  an  object  belongs. 
There  are  other  examples  of  this  case  employed  with  tlvat 
and  jipftadatj  in  which  it  more  distinctly  denotes  the  class 
to  which  a  term  is  referred.  Thus,  Herod,  iii.  141,  daziartdt 
0TfMtnffbv  '  Ordvta  dvdpcjp  riov  fcrri  feuS/ieuov,  *  who  was  of  the 
■even  men.'  In  this  example,  the  genitive  dvdpwv  hnd  de- 
fines 'Orduea  jtifdjitvoVy  'Otanes  who  was,'  by  referring  the 
person  thus  named  to  the  class  or  category  of  Hhe  seven 
men.' 

In  the  same  way  is  to  be  explained  the  genitive  used  with 
Ttdiuaty  riOtaOatj  notetaOaty  *to  consider,'  Ho  account;'  e.g. 
Plat.  Eep.  ii.  p.  376,  b.  /louacx^^j  !f  ^litov^  Ti&Tj(:X&fO\)^\  *  do  you, 
Mud  they,  account  arguments  to  belong  to  music  ?'  Here  the 
genitive  fjioocex^^  denotes  the  class  or  category  of  things  to 
which  Xijoo^  belongs  or  is  to  be  referred. 

A.  Of  the  same  nature  is  the  genitive  occurring  in  such 
examples  as  H.  xiv.  121,  ^Adp^aroto  9  IpJfJ^s  ^oyaTpaiVy  *he 
married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Adrastus ;'  Herod,  i.  67, 
ic  o&  dij  Ai-ji^^  Twv  dja^tpjwv  xaXeofiivcav  Snapztr^ziwv  dvtopty 
'one  of  the  Spartans  called  well-doers  found  out.'  (See 
Kiihn.  Ausf.  Or.  Or.  §  518,  3.)  In  the  former  example,  the 
proposition  ipjfitj  ^  he  married,'  is  qualified  by  referring  it  to 
^Aipijaroto  dtrfarpiaPy  ^  the  daughters  of  Adrastus,'  that  is,  to  a 
class  of  persons  corresponding  in  sense,  and  with  respect  to 
whom  it  is  to  be  understood.  The  sense  is  that  he  married, 
and  that  this  statement  is  to  be  taken,  not  absolutely,  but 
with  reference  to  the  daughters  of  Adrastus.  The  mind 
readily  supplies  the  rest ;  namely,  that  he  married  one  of  this 
.class  of  persons.  Although  the  English  language  might 
hardly  admit  the  expression  '  he  married  of  the  daughters 
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of  Adrastofl/  yet  it  has  similar  uses;  as,  ^he  took  of  Aa 
flowers.' 

i.  With  the  superlative  degree,  also,  the  genitive  is  used 
in  the  same  way ;  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  L  8,  2,  lltpam  piky  «o2b 
wiHiaxiK  i  if^K  nanjpy  ^  my  fieither  is  &r  the  handsomest  of 
the  Persians/  The  genitive  here  marks  the  class  of  objeeis 
to  which  the  preceding  affirmation,  Tcolb  xdUtavtK  i  ipik 
ican^Py  is  to  be  taken  as  referred,  namely,  that  *of  the 
Persians.' 

k.  Here  belongs  the  genitive  employed  to  mark  the 
material  of  which  a  thing  is  made ;  e.g.  Herod,  v.  82,  jiahm 
Kotiovrai  rd,  dYdX/iaTOf  Hhey  make  their  stataes  of  brass.' 
The  phrase  itotiovroi  rd  dfdXfiara  is  not  left  to  be  taken  in 
the  absolute  sense  of  ^  they  make  their  stataes,'  but  is  limited 
in  its  application  by  the  genitive  jraJbroS  so  as  to  refer  to  a 
particular  metal,  that  of  ^  brass,'  and  so  that  the  stataes 
made  are  described  as  belonging  to  this  metal  and  not  to 
another ;  and  this  is,  in  &ct,  to  assign  them  to  a  particular 
class  or  category;  for  the  two  things  can  hardly  occor 
together,  namely,  the  £Etct  of  stataes  being  made,  and  tiie 
reference  of  them  to  a  particular  metal,  ^  brass,'  without 
giving  origin  to  the  idea  of  their  being  connected  as  the 
thing  made  and  the  material  of  which  it  is  made.  The 
proper  use  of  the  genitive  case  in  such  examples  need  not  be 
perplexed  by  the  fitct  that  the  verb  of  ^  making'  precedes,  nor 
by  the  fact  that  the  prepositions  dxS^  *  finom,'  iz, '  out,'  and  M^ 
*  through,'  ^with  the  interval  of^'  are  frequently  added  to 
the  verb  of  making;  for  it  is  plain  that  the  genitive,  in  the 
absence  of  the  preposition,  qualifies,  strictiy  speaking,  not 
the  act  of  making,  but  the  thing  made ;  that  is,  that  the 
material  stands  related  to  the  object  fashioned,  and  not  to 
the  mere  act  of  fashioning ;  and,  further,  that  if  the  pre> 
position  be  added,  the  sense  of  the  genitive  will  be  nearly 
the  same,  only  it  will  now  be  the  qualification  of  the  prepo- 
sition, or  of  the  compound  expression  of  which  it  forms 
part,  instead  of  describing,  as  it  did  before,  the  thing  made. 
The  sense,  with  the  preposition,  would  be,  Hhey  made  their 
statues  from,  out  of,  intermediately,  .  .  .  said  with  respect 
to  brass,'  the  genitive  still  marking  the  material  to  which 
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the  thing  made  frotn,  oat  of,  &;c.  is  to  be  referred.  Either 
way,  the  genitive  serves  the  single  purpose  of  placing  the 
material  within  view  and  alongside,  as  it  were,  of  the 
thing  made,  or  o7  this  object  after  it  has  been  qualified  by 
the  additional  indexes  of  reference  furnished  by  cbro,  ix,  didj 
and  of  showing  that  to  this  specifically  it  is  to  be  referred. 

L  Here  may  be  mentioned,  also,  the  genitive  of  price,  or 
of  exchangeable  value,  occurriug  with  a  number  of  verbs 
of  buying,  selling,  exchanging,  valuing,  reckoning,  &c.,  as 
ivua&m^  dUdrrteUy  rtfiavj  Tzotu^r&aiy  and  with  some  adjec- 
tives and  nouns^  as  df eoc,  dwd^aY/ia,  &c.  e.g.  Herod,  v.  6, 
indovrau  roc  yoifdcxac  XPTjfidTaiif  /isj^wvy  *  they  purchase  their 
wives  for  large  sums  of  money  ;*  Soph.  Od.  Col.  905,  el  fikv 
ig  ipj^  ^«ov,  j^C  W'  df roc,  *  if  I  indulged  the  anger  that  this  man 
deserves,'  or  ^  of  which  he  is  deserving.'  This  genitive,  as 
ia  the  example  from  Herodotus,  does  of  itself  no  more  than 
mark  the  object  with  respect  to  which  specifically  the  buy- 
ing is  to  be  understood  as  affirmed ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
sense  would  be,  *  they  buy  their  wives  .  .  .  this  buying  to 
be  taken  with  exclusive  reference  to  large  sums  of  money ;' 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  substance,  the  genitive  adds 
a  qualification  of  (bviourae  roc  xopatxa^y  by  which  it  is  shown 
that  the  buying  their  wives  is  to  be  taken  in  a  specific  and 
not  in  an  absolute  sense,  as  a  buying  that  respects,  or 
belongs  to,  the  case  of  large  sums  of  money;  just  as  in  the 
phrase  ra  rou  divdpoo  foUa,  Hhe  leaves  of  the  tree,'  the 
genitive  too  diudpou  qualifies  the  term  ri  fuiXoy  by  showing 
that  it  is  to  be  taken  in  a  specific  sense  and  with  exclusive 
reference  to  this  object.  But  the  noun  which  is  added  by 
the  genitive  to  the  verb  of  buying  as  its  qualification  cor- 
responds in  its  nature  to  that  of  the  verb  which  it  qualifies ; 
the  term  ^fngfidraiv,  *  money,'  answers  to  the  action  of  *  buying" 
in  iuuaOat ;  that  is,  the  medium  of  exchange  is  connected 
with  the  act  of  purchasing  by  being  made,  through  the 
genitive  sign,  the  object  to  which  it  is  referred  for  its 
exact  specification.  And  then  the  notion  of  price  or 
exchangeable  value  arises,  not  from  the  genitive  alone,  this 
having  no  more  than  its  usual  power  of  denoting  the  object 
to  which  the  act  of  purchasing  is  to  be  exclusively  referred ; 
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nor  firom  the  term  j^fuk<ov  considered  apart  from  its  genir 
tive  form,  this  expressing,  not  the  price  or  exchangeable 
value,  but  the  medium  of  exchange;  but  properly,  and 
naturally,  from  the  mutual  relations  of  the  things  thai 
brought  together ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  act  of  purchasing 
and  the  medium  of  exchange,  the  former  being  made,  by 
the  means  of  the  genitive  form,  to  refer  to  the  latter.  And 
what  is  true  of  this  particular  example  is  true  of  the  rest 
of  this  class.  The  notions  of  buying,  selling,  exchanging, 
valuing,  are  naturally  defined  by  referring  them  to  the 
names  of  the  usual  mediums  of  exchange  or  denomina- 
tions of  value,  either  particular,  as  gold,  money,  &c.,  or 
general,  as  much,  little,  &c. ;  and  these,  taken  with  reference 
to  the  actions  of  buying,  selling,  and  the  like,  become,  from 
the  mutual  relation  between  them,  expressions  of  price. 
When  it  is  said,  6  olbz  pnul^oDP  iffzi  too  Trarp&^y  *the  son  is 
larger  than  his  father,*  the  term  /ulf^wif  is  referred  for  its 
qualification  to  Trarpoz ;  and  when  it  is  said,  ndvzwv  aoipdnazd^ 
iarty  *he  is  the  wisest  of  all,*  that  is,  *with  respect  to  all,' 
the  term  tTOffdnazo^  is  qualified  by  referring  it,  by  means  of 
the  genitive,  to  the  class  Ttdvzmv ;  and  so,  when  it  is  said, 
i}vt6vT€u  roc  f^viUxa^  ipyjiidzwy  /isydXwPj  *  they  purchase  their 
wives  for  large  sums  of  money,'  that  is,  *  with  respect  to,  in 
view  of,  much  money,'  the  purchase  is  qualified  by  referring 
it  to  the  specific  case  of  ^  much  money.'  But  in  the  last  case 
the  genitive  introduces,  not  simply  an  individual  object,  nor 
a  class  of  objects  of  the  same  kind,  which  in  the  two  former 
cases  was  a  sufficiently  definite  qualification,  but  a  denomi« 
nation  of  value  exactly  answering  to  the  antecedent  idea  of 
purchasing.  And,  there  being  thus  introduced  a  denomina- 
tion of  value  to  which  the  idea  of  purchasing  is  referred 
and  by  which  it  is  defined,  there  naturally  arises  the  notion 
of  price  or  equivalent  exchange ;  so  that  to  purchase,  sell, 
4c.  with  reference  to  much  money,  as  marked  by  the  geni- 
tive, is  the  same  thing  as  to  purchase,  sell,  &c.  for  much 
money,  or  at  the  price  of  much  money.  In  one  word,  the 
genitive  with  verbs  of  buying,  selling,  and  the  like,  qualifies 
them,  and  marks  the  price,  by  referring  their  action  to  a 
denomination  of  value,  the  idea  of  price  arising  from  the 
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mntnal  relations  in  which  the  act  of  purchasing,  selling,  &c. 
and  the  sign  of  value  are  placed  to  each  other.  And,  if  so, 
this  genitive  entirely  accords  in  its  meaning  and  office  with 
the  other  instances  of  the  same  case  already  examined. 

8.  But  besides  these  and  other  like  cases,  which  hardly 
require  separate  examination,  in  which  the  genitive  with 
nouns,  and  with  the  verbs  thcu^  yip^eaOcu,  &c.,  marks  the 
specific  relation  in  which  a  term  or  action  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  standing,  by  adding  an  individual  object,  or  a  class 
or  category,  or  a  denomination  of  value,  as  that  to  which  it 
is  to  be  distinctively  referred,  this  case  is  further  used  in  the 
definition  of  a  variety  of  actions,  motions,  states  of  mind,  &c., 
by  introducing  an  object  with  respect  to  which  specifically 
it  is  intended  that  their  sense  shall  be  admitted. 

a.  Thus,  with  verbs  that  express  motion :  e.g.  H.  i.  359, 
ipiiu  TToie^  &I6C9  ^  she  went  up  from  the  hoary  sea ;'  pro- 
perly, *  she  went  up  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the  hoary  sea.* 
That  the  genitive  signifies  merely  that  the  going  up  is  to  be 
understood  as  qualified  in  its  sense  by  this  special  reference 
to  the  sea,  and  does  not  in  itself  contain  the  notion  of 
*from,'  which  is  to  be  gathered  rather  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  may  be  seen  plainly  enough  in  the  fact 
that,  with  a  like  genitive  after  a  verb  of  motion,  xard  is  used 
both  in  the  sense  of  ^down  from'  and  in  that  of  'down 
upon,'  according  to  the  circumstances.  If  the  genitive 
signified  '  from,'  xard  and  the  genitive  used  with  a  verb  of 
motion  should  always  mean  '  down  from ;'  but,  as  just 
observed,  it  signifies  also  '  down  upon ;'  and  this  can  only 
be  on  the  supposition  that  either  xard  or  the  genitive  sig- 
nifies *'  upon,'  which  no  one  pretends.  Allowing  that  the 
genitive  has  merely  the  meaning  of  'with  respect  to,'  which 
is  essentially  that  which  it  has  been  thus  far  found  to  have, 
then  nothing  is  easier  than  to  see  how  xard  with  the  genitive, 
used  with  a  verb  of  motion,  may  have  both  the  senses  above 
mentioned,  and  how,  in  the  same  way,  when  the  genitive  is 
used  with  a  verb  of  motion,  as  in  the  example  given,  the 
notion  of  '  from'  arises  from  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
stands. 

6.  In  the  same  way  may  be  explained  the  genitive  used 
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with  sucli  verbs  as  ipx^iVj  dpx^Ocu^  ^  to  begin,'  na&uu,  fraA$adaif 
*to  cause  to  cease,'  'to  cease/  dp^p^  'to  keep  away/  'to 
restrain/  &c.  (See  Kiihn.  Aosf.  Gr.  §  512,  2,  and  §  518.) 
E.g.  Od.  L  28,  Totat  di  /tudwu  Ijp^e  narijp  dvdpwp  re  dtmv  rt, 
'began  to  speak,'  properly,  'began,'  or  'was  at  the  be^n- 
ning,'  for  ipxttVy  dpj[ea&aiy  mean  no  more,  .  .  .  'with  respect 
to  his  words  /  II.  ii.  595,  Moucoi  •  •  .  Sdpopcp  •  .  .  xaHaaif 
doed^j  '  caused  to  cease  from  singing,'  that  is,  'caused  to 
cease  ...  with  respect  to  singing.' 

c.  And  so  with  many  adjectives  having  the  notions  of 
freedom,  separation,  emptiness,  fulness,  difPerence,  and  the 
like,  as  i)i€u&€p<Kj  p6vo^y  xevoc^  ^i^p^^j  ^n/^^9  dtdfopoc^ 
diXoTptoCj  ikXoioc;  with  nouns  of  similar  meaning,  as  T^iro^ia, 
'quiet,'  'repose,'  jli^rcc,  'release,'  'exemption/  and  with 
adverbs,  such  as  dueuj  drepj  and  dvep^,  '  without,'  d^rivem^e, 
'apart,'  (see  Eiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  513,  4  and  5,)  the  genitive 
is  used  to  mark  in  what  respect  the  sense  is  to  be  taken* 
E.g.  Herod,  i.  32,  djza&ij^  xaxwvy  '  free  from,  unaffected  by, 
ills,'  that  is,  'without  suffering  .  .  .  with  respect  to  ills/ 
Id.  vii.  237,  irpScw  dper^^  di/jjxsev,  'to  be  far  advanced,  to 
have  made  good  progress  in  virtue,'  that  is,  '  with  respect 
to  virtue/  Plat.  Apol.  p.  38,  c,  izhpfm  ^iij  itni  rou  fiiouj 
^avdroo  dh  ifjv^y  ^  far  advanced  in  life,  and  nigh  to  death,* 
that  is,  'with  respect  to  life,'  'with  respect  to  death.'  In 
this,  and  in  the  preceding  case,  it  is  plain  that,  when  the 
genitive  is  to  be  rendered  by  '  from,'  as  after  iXeo&tp<Ky  this 
sense  is  not  due  to  the  case,  but  is  attributable  to  the  natore 
of  the  term  which  it  qualifies. 

d.  Rarely  the  genitive  alone,  the  preposition  daci  or  bt 
being  commonly  added,  is  employed  to  mark  the  period  of 
time,  whether  before  or  after,  to  which  an  event  is  referred 
for  its  more  exact  specification;  e.g.  Herod,  vi.  40,  rphtp 
pip  fdp  irtc  Toorioiv  £xi&ac  ixfcuyuj  'the  third  year  .  •  • 
with  reference  to  these  events,'  that  is,  as  the  connection 
shows,  'before  these  events/  Id.  vi.  46,  deuriptp  Irer  rour^mUf 
'the  second  year  .  .  .  with  respect  to  these  events,'  that  is^ 
'after  these  events.'  (See  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  514.)  Here 
the  genitive  simply  marks  the  period  to  which  an  event  is 
referred,  it  may  be  indifferently  before  or  after :  this  is  to 
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be  determined  by  the  context.    And  if  died  or  ix  be  pre- 
sent, the  proper  sense  of  the  genitive  remains  unaltered. 

e.  Of  the  same  nature,  so  far  as  the  genitive  itself  is  eon- 
oemed,  are  the  examples  in  which  this  case  is  employed  to 
mark  the  time  to  which  an  event  is  referred  by  introducing 
Tirions  denominations  of  time,  as  voxr^c?  ^  by  night,'  i^fiipa^j 
*by  day,*  deihj^y  Mn  the  evening,'  dTrwpii^j  *in  the  autumn,' 
dipotKj  *in  the  summer,*  j^ee/juouo^,  *in  the  winter,'  &c.  (See 
Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gram.  §  524.)  E.g.  Od.  vii.  117-18,  oiJ*  diro^ 
kbm\xsifiaT(KyOddi  ^ipto^y  insrijaio^j  *  fails  not,  either  winter 
or  summer ;'  Herod,  iv.  48,  ^'larpo^  tao^  aU)  abrb^  kiot/rtp  ^iae 
xoi  &ip€o^  xai  xs^/zaii/oc,  ^both  summer  and  winter.'  And 
80,  likewise,  with  some  more  general  expressions  of  time ; 
e.g.  Herod,  vi.  12,  too  XoeTzoo  pij  Trec^dpe&a  adrou^  *for  the 
future,  let  us  not  obey  him.'  The  noun  in  the  genitive,  in 
such  examples,  marks  a  period  or  denomination  of  time  to 
which  an  action  is  referred  for  its  determination,  so  that  it 
shall  either  belong  to  it  generally,  and  be  thus  embraced  by 
it,  or  fall  distinctly  within  it,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the 
litter  case,  as  when  we  say  itifxiavo^,  'in  the  winter,'  dndpyj^^ 
'in  the  autumn,'  the  meaning  is  that  the  action  or  event 
defined  belongs  to  the  period  or  denomination  of  time,  and 
may  properly  enough  be  said  to  occur  *  in'  or  *  within'  the 
q>ace  which  it  comprises ;  and  yet  it  would  hardly  be  accu- 
rate to  say,  without  qualification,  that  the  noun  in  the  geni- 
tive case  marks  the  period  within  which  an  event  occurs. 
7or  this  it  does  only  incidentally,  and  because,  the  denomi- 
nation employed  in  the  genitive  as  a  definition  comprising 
a  space  of  greater  or  less  extent,  it  is  very  likely  that  an 
action  referred  to  it,  and  thus  marked  as  belonging  to  it, 
will  £Eill  within  its  limits.  So  that  it  may  be  said  that  the 
proper  ofiice  of  the  genitive  case,  in  such  examples,  is 
merely  to  introduce  the  denomination  of  time  to  which  an 
action  is  referred  as  belonging  to  and  embraced  in  it,  and 
that  in  a  secondary  sense,  and  incidentally,  it  conveys  the 
notion  of  *  within.'  This  view  will  make  it  practicable  to 
distinguish  the  genitive  case,  as  here  used  to  denote  the 
period  of  time  to  which  an  event  is  referred,  from  h  with 
the  ablative  (locativus)  in  expressions  of  time,  although  this 
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latter  is  translated  by  the  same  terms ;  as  iv  wxri,  *  in  the 
night'  In  this  use  of  iu  with  the  ablative,  the  leading  idea 
is  to  mark  that  an  action  occurs  in  or  within  a  period  of 
time,  that  being  the  proper  force  of  the  preposition  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  iu  puxri  cannot  convey  the  sense  which 
the  genitive  is  properly  fitted  to  express,  namely,  that  an 
action  is  referred  to  a  period  of  time  as  belonging  to  it,  and 
not  as  being  necessarily  within  it,  although  this  latter 
meaning  may  incidentally  arise.  The  distinction  here  in- 
tended to  be  made  between  the  genitive  wxrdcy  for  example, 
and  iu  uujcTCj  may  perhaps  be  made  more  obvious  by  ob- 
serving, that  it  is  precisely  of  the  same  nature  with  that 
which  is  seen  to  exist  between  the  genitive  and  iv  with  the 
ablative  (locativus)  of  names  of  places ;  as  in  such  phrases 
as  ol  r^c  TioXewc:  oaoiy  *  the  houses  of  the  city,'  and  ol  iu  tj 
7:6Xe£  oixotj  *  the  houses  in  or  within  the  city.'  In  the  former 
case,  the  houses,  ohoi^  are  defined  by  ti^c  7:6Xto)<:  and  referred 
to  it,  so  that  they  belong  to  it,  and  are  really  within  it ;  but 
this  is  not  the  sense  mainly  intended,  however  certainly  it 
is  incidentally  conveyed ;  while,  in  the  latter  case,  the  very 
object  of  using  iv  with  the  ablative  mku  is  to  mark  this  pre- 
cise relation  of  *  within.' 

Between  the  genitive  as  above  used,  and  the  ablative 
(locativus)  of  time,  for  example,  between  vt>xr6c,  *by  night,' 
and  uuxTty  ^  at  night,'  the  distinction  may  be  made  by  ob- 
serving, that  while  the  genitive,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
stated,  shows  the  period  to  which  an  action  is  referred,  and 
to  which  it  may  be  said  to  belong,  the  ablative  (locativus) 
introduces  the  period,  whether  large  or  small,  as  the  point 
of  time  at  which  an  event  occurs,  just  as  the  ablative  of 
place  (locativus)  marks  the  point  in  space  at  which  any 
thing  is.  Thus,  when  it  is  said,  vuxz6z  dTt^X^ePy  *  he  went 
away  by  night,'  or  *in  the  night,'  the  going  away  is  referred 
to  the  period  of  night,  and  may  be  considered  as  occurring 
within  its  limits,  as  above  explained ;  but  when  it  is  said, 
puxTt  dnr/^euj  '  he  went  away  at  night,'  the  period  of  night 
is  regarded  as  a  point  of  time,  and  the  action  as  occurring 
at  this  point.  Observing  the  caution  above  given,  it  might 
not  be  erroneous  to  say  that  the  genitive  marks  the  denomi- 
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nation  of  time  to  which  an  action  is  referred,  as  belonging 
to  it  and  occurring  within  its  limits,  the  ablative  (locativus) 
fbe  point  of  time  at  which  an  action  is  placed,  the  denomi- 
nation of  time,  in  the  latter  case,  being  always  regarded  as 
a  point. 

It  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  genitive,  as  used  to  mark  the  time  of  an  event, 
and  the  accusative,  as  employed  in  expressions  of  time, 
the  latter  usually  denoting  the  extent  of  time  occupied  by 
an  action.  Thus,  puxtS^  djtinX^uatv  would  mean  ^  he  sailed 
away  by  night,'  or  *in  the  night,'  but  ttjv  voxra  dstinXtoatv, 
*he  sailed  away  during  the  night,'  or /  throughout  the  night.' 
But  see  below,  under  the  accusative,  3  a. 

/.  Of  the  same  character  is  the  genitive  employed  in 
such  expressions  as  dpcartpw:^  *  on  the  left  hand,'  >la^ac,  *  on 
the  left  hand,'  de^td^^  ^  on  the  right  hand,'  that  is,  to  mark 
the  direction  by  reference  to  which  the  position  of  an  ob- 
ject is  determined;  e.g.  Herod,  v.  77,  t6  Sk  dpc(nep^(:  /e/>ic 
ianpce,  *  this  stands  on  the  left  hand.'  The  genitive  dpctrct- 
p^  X^po^  defines  the  term  ecrrjXB  by  marking  a  known  point 
or  direction  to  which  an  object  is  referred  in  order  to  fix  its 
position :  ^  it  stands,  has  its  position,  .  .  .  with  respect  to 
the  left  hand.'  Or,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  another 
aspect,  the  genitive  restricts  the  position  to  a  specific  view 
or  direction;  shows  that  the  position  is  not  any  one  in- 
differently, but  one  that  belongs  to  or  is  referred  to  *  the 
left  hand.'  Such  genitives  have  the  same  meaning  with 
respect  to  space  that  the  genitives  i^wxric,  &c.  have  with 
the  respect  to  time,  and  have  essentially  the  same  inter- 
pretation. 

It  may  be  observed,  further,  that  such  genitives  as  dpcff^ 
Ttpa^f  ^  on  the  left  hand,'  are  to  be  explained  in  the  same 
way  with  those  used  after  xtladat^  *  to  lie,'  *  to  be  situated,' 
dsrixeiVy  *  to  be  away,'  *  to  be  distant,'  &c.,  (see  Kiihn.  Ausf. 
Qr.  §  512,)  with  and  without  the  prepositions  flbri,  ix^  napdj 
7cp6^.  E.g.  Herod,  vi.  139,  jJ  x^P  '-^^^''^  ^/>^C  vorov  xiercu 
KoXXbv  r^c  AijpLvoUy  *  Attica  lies  towards  the  south,  at  a  great 
distance  from  Lemnos ;'  Id.  vi.  22,  )J  dh  xoXtj  aLrrj  'Axtt}  xcdeo^ 
fiiioj  lore  fjtkv  SixeXwVy  npb^  dk  Tupmjvlrji^  rvcpappLiuTj  rffi  2Vxe- 
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ibj^y  'and  looks  towards  Tyrsenia  from  Sicily/  that  i% 
*with  reference  to  Sicily.' 

Here  belongs,  also,  the  genitive,  used,  almost  exclaaively 
in  poetry,  to  mark  the  place  to  which  an  action  is  referred 
for  its  more  exact  definition  as  to  position,  and  rendered  in 
Englisk  by  *  in'  or  *  on ;'  e.g.  II.  xvii.  872,  pifo^  3'  oit  foiiiero 
TtdoT]^  I  T'o/^C;  obd*  dpiwvj '  and  a  cloud  appeared  not  on  aU  the 
land,  nor  on  the  mountains ;'  Plat.  Symp.  p.  182,  b,  r^  tk 
*Iwvla^y  xai  dXko&c  iroUa^oUy  alaj[p6u  v€u6/ii<naey  ^  in  Ionia,  and 
in  many  places  elsewhere,  it  is  considered  disgraceful.'  So 
likewise  the  genitive  which  occurs  with  verbs  of  motion, 
especially  in  epic  poetry,  to  denote  the  space  with  refer- 
ence  to  which  the  motion  is  to  be  taken ;  e.g.  H.  ir.  244, 
Ixafxov  TzoXicK  Tzedloeo  d^ioixrcuj  *  they  were  weary  with  running 
over  the  vast  plain  ;*  properly,  *  with  reference  to  the  vast 
plain,'  the  running  being  restricted  by  the  genitive  to  this 
specific  case  in  which  it  has  reference  to  the  plain.  II.  iL 
801,  IpiovTOJL  TzeSiocOy  *  they  are  coming  through  the  plain,' 
that  is,  '  they  are  coming,'  and  this  coming  is  to  be  under- 
stood with  reference  to  the  plain :  whether  the  direction  is 
one  through  the  plain,  or  over  it,  or  some  other,  can  be 
gathered  only  from  the  attending  circumstances. 

g.  To  the  same  class  with  the  preceding  cases  belongs 
the  genitive  as  it  occurs  with  a  number  of  adverbs:  (a)  of 
place,  direction,  &c.,  as,  cit?i,  *  straight  on,'  /iijf/?^,  *  as  fiwr 
as,'  *up    to,'  dvTOy  duTTjVy   *  against,   *over    against,'  jrw; 

*  where?'   nody  *  somewhere,'  t:^  ;   *in  what  way?*    nSihu; 

*  whence?'  o&,  *  where,'  ^,  *in  what  way,'  ?va,  *  where,' 
olfdafjLoUy  *  nowhere,'  itoprax^f  *in  every  way,'  Ac;  (6)  of 
time;  as,  <J^i,  'late,'  Tzpcae^  *  early,'  auzlxaj  *  presently,'  *  im- 
mediately,' &c.  E.g.  Od.  i.  170,  r/c>  ^^^p  eZc  apdpwv,  *who 
are  you,  and  from  what  people?'  that  is,  *  whence  .  .  • 
with  respect  to  men  ?*  Herod,  ii.  48,  obdafjjj  Alyimrooy  *  no- 
where in  Egypt,'  that  is,  *  nowhere  .  .  .  with  respect  to 
Egypt.*  Theocr.  ii.  119,  Ijp&oi^  yap  .  .  .  aurlxa  vt;«r<Jc,  *I 
came  as  soon  as  ever  it  was  night,'  that  is,  ^  immediately 
.  .  .  said  with  respect  to  night.'  Herod,  iv.  120,  idiwxov 
rowc  mpacu:  Idb  rou  "lorpoo^  'they  pursued  the  Persians 
straight  to  the  Ister,'  that  is,  ^  right  on  .  •  .  said  with  re- 
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•pect  to  tiie  Ister.'  The  preposition  iydy  which  is  some- 
times  introduced  with  1&6  or  ilf&Oj  &c.,  does  not  alter  the 
■^unification  of  the  genitive.  And  it  is  plain  that  this  case 
Im8  the  same  meaning  here  as  in  the  preceding  instances, 
eonfining  the  sense  of  the  preceding  term  to  the  particular 
yiew  indicated  by  the  nonn  in  the  genitive.  (For  the 
Htt  of  adverbs,  and  for  the  examples,  see  Eiihn.  Ansf.  Gr. 
1619,  8.C.) 

The  same  explanation  applies  to  the  genitive  used  after 
ti,  jrojlaic,  jMTplw^^  &C9  ^^  9  inrw^^  ^,  Stt];,  o&ra>c,  <?^c,  iMraOrca^y 
with  lx^^9  ^jxuPy  xua&€u^  and  sometimes  with  thcu^  in  the 
sense  of  ^  to  be  in  a  good  condition,'  ^  to  be  well  advanced,' 
4c.  E.g.  Herod,  vi.  116,  of  *A97jucuot  Sij  6k  nodwu  tty[ov^ 
tdjp^rra  i^^ov  ic  rd  davt)^  ^  the  Athenians,  on  the  instant, 
marched  to  the  succor  of  the  city,'  that  is,  literally,  ^just  as 
they  were  .  .  .  with  respect  to  their  feet,'  *ju8t  as  they 
stood,'  statim^  said  of  any  thing  done  without  so  much  delay 
as  a  man  would  require  to  change  his  position.  Id.  vi.  62, 
j^fftdrwv  ei  ^vrec,  ^prosperous  in  wealth,'  that  is,  'well 
advanced  .  .  .  with  respect  to,  in  the  matter  of,  wealth ;' 
Thuc.  i.  86,  xaXoK  napJarlou  xictr&ae^  ^  to  be  favorably  situ- 
ated for  the  passage,'  that  is,  '  with  respect  to  the  passage.' 
(For  the  list  of  adverbs,  and  for  the  examples,  see  Elihn. 
Ansf.  Gr.  §  637.) 

The  adverbs  themselves  that  have  the  genitive  form,  as 
the  relatives  o&,  &row,  *  where,'  the  interrogative  rcou; 
*  where?'  the  indefinite  xroeJ,  *  somewhere,'  and  the  com- 
pounds obdafmt^  'nowhere,'  7roJUa;|roS,  'in  many  places,'  &c., 
belong  to  this  class,  marking  position  by  referring  the 
things  to  be  defined  to  a  place  denoted  in  the  peculiar  man- 
ner of  the  pronouns  to  which  these  adverbs  severally  belong. 
Thus,  jro5  oixoitm ;  *  where  do  they  dwell  ?'  means,  properly, 
'with  respect  to  what  place  do  they  have  their  home  ?' 

A.  The  genitive  has  the  same  sense  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion, to  say  the  least,  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  used 
with  prepositions,  whether  these  be  considered  as  imme- 
diately connected  with  verbs  or  as  standing  separately  from 
them ;  namely,  it  marks  with  respect  to  what  object  speci- 
fically the  relative  position  or  direction  expressed  by  the 
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preposition  is  to  be  understood ;  e.g.  Thnc.  i.  46,  tart  ik  kp^^ 
xcu  TvdXc^  Imkp  abroo  xtiratj  ^  there  is  a  harbor,  and  a  city  lies 
above  it,'  that  is,  *  above  .  .  .  with  respect  to  it.'  But  so 
many  occasions  of  illustrating  this  use  of  the  genitive  case 
will  occur  in  the  special  treatment  of  the  prepositions  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  other  examples  in  this  place* 

i.  The  genitive  has  the  same  meaning  when  used,  both 
with  and  without  interjections,  in  exclamations  of  pain, 
surprise,  &c.,  to  show  with  respect  to  what  special  object 
the  feeling  thus  indicated  is  to  be  understood  as  expe- 
rienced. E.g.  Eurip.  Or.  412,  otfioi  dtorffjuov^  <  alas !  for  my 
persecutions,'  that  is,  ^  ah  me,  alas !  .  .  .  said  with  respect 
to  my  persecutions.'  When  the  interjecilon  is  present,  it 
is  an  index  merely  to  the  feelings  of  pain,  &c.  which  the 
genitive  defines.  When  it  is  omitted,  the  use  of  the 
genitive  is  precisely  the  same,  only  the  mind  has  to  supply 
fipom  the  context  what  the  feeling  is  of  which  the  genitive 
brings  in  the  qualification.  E.g.  Eurip.  Med.  1051,  dJUUt 
T^C  ^A^C  '<^C,  *  but,  shame  on  my  weakness.'  Anstoph. 
Av.  61,  ^AizoXXov  djioTpimcuty  ro5  ^our/jajfiaTO^y  ^Apollo,  averter 
of  evil,  what  a  yawn !'  (See,  for  other  examples,  Matth. 
Or.  Gr.  §371.)  In  such  cases,  and  equally  where  an 
adjective  precedes,  as,  rdXa^y  &c.,  the  genitive  restricts  the 
feeling  expressed  by  the  adjective  and  interjection,  or 
suggested  by  the  interjection,  or  inferred  from  the  con- 
text, to  a  definite  object;  that  is,  shows  in  what  particular 
respect  it  is  to  be  understood  that  it  is  uttered. 

4.  The  genitive  is  employed,  furthermore,  with  a  large 
number  of  verbs,  chiefly  intransitive,  and  middle  or  passive, 
in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  that  of  mark- 
ing the  specific  object  with  respect  to  which  exclusively 
the  action  or  other  substantive  idea  of  the  verb  is  affirmed. 

a.  Thus,  with  the  verb  inovofid^ead^cu^  having  the  sense  of 
*  being  named  after  or  for  a  person.'  (See  Xiihn.  Ausf.  Gr. 
§  516,  i.  b.)  The  proper  meaning  of  inovofidl^etr&ae  is  *  to 
have  given  to  one  a  name  that  is  a  superaddition  to  {bcl) 
the  name  of  another,'  *to  have  a  superadded  name,'  or,  *to 
be  named  in  addition  to  or  after;'  and  the  genitive  adds 
the  object  with  reference  to  which  the  name  is  an  added  or 
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after-name.  The  same  explanation  belongs  to  the  genitive 
used  with  inwwfjux:^  ^having  a  name  from/  ^called  from;' 
••g.  Eurip.  Phen.  650,  veaicDv  iTtww/jo^.  (See  Matth.  Gr. 
Gr.  §  376,  Obs.  8.) 

6.  With  verbs  such  as  /jterij^ea^y  /iiruni  //of,  *  to  share/  *  to 
have  in  common/  &c« ;  e.g.  Eurip.  Med.  302,  z^trde  xotvwvio 
rujpyc,  *  I  share,  ttJce  part  in,  this  misfortune  /  properly,  *  I 
am  a  partaker  .  .  .  with  respect  to  this  misfortune  /  Id.  Or. 
489,  fiezddo^  fikotai  aoim  v^^  eimpaSiaCi  *  give  your  friends  a  part 
in  your  prosperity  /  that  is,  *  give  your  friends  a  share  with 
you  .  .  .  with  respect  to,  in  the  matter  of,  your  prosperity.' 
It  may  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  compounds  of  /asTdj 
that  the  use  of  the  genitive  depends  chiefly  on  the  sense  of 
oommunity  expressed  by  the  preposition.  (See,  for  the  list 
of  verbs,  and  for  examples,  Xiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  519, 1.) 

c.  With  verbs  signifying '  to  obtain,'  as  Xacfyiiuuv^  *  to  obtain 
by  lot,'  properly,  *  to  have  an  allotment,'  ru-Kydyuv^  *  to  ob- 
tain,' *  to  meet  with,'  properly,  *  to  have  a  piece  of  fortune,' 
xhjpopofjtelvy  *to  inherit,'  *to  be  an  heir,'  xopeiv,  'to  obtain,' 
properly,  *  to  be  the  master,'  npoaijxee  /ioty  *  there  belongs  to 
me,'  properly,  *  there  has  come  to,  or  reached,  me,'  '  there 
appertains  to  me.'  E.g.  H.  xxiv.  76,  3k  xev  ^A^cUeh^  dcipwu 
ix  Ilpcdfioco  Xdj[jgy  ^  that  Achilles  may  get  presents  from  Priam,' 
properly,  ^that  Achilles  may  have  an  allotment  of  gifts,' 
that  is,  '  may  have  an  allotment  .  .  .  with  respect  to  gifts.' 
If  the  proper  sense  of  such  verbs  be  regarded,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  the  force  of  the  genitive,  how  it  defines  the 
substantive  idea  of  the  verb  by  naming  the  object  to  which 
it  is  to  be  specifically  referred  in  its  application.  (For  the 
list  of  verbs,  and  for  examples,  see  Kuhn.  §  521,  c.) 

(L  With  verbs  which  signify  '  to  touch,'  &c. ;  as  Oqydvuvj 
*to  touch,'  ipauuvy  'to  touch  lightly,'  'to  graze,'  iizTea^tUy  *to 
touch,'  properly,  'to  be  fastened  io^'  Xafi^di^ea&cuy  and,  in 
poetry,  Xafi^ds^uvy  idf^o^&ouj '  to  lay  hold  of,'  '  to  take  to  one's 
self,'  Iftad^oi^  'to  cling  to,'  'to  be  next  to,*  'to  be  like.'  E.g. 
Herod,  vi.  13,  npoipdaco^  inda^dfi&voi^  '  laying  hold  of  a  pre- 
text/ H.  iv.  463,  Tbv  dk  nzaovca  nodwu  (ka^tVy  'he  took  hold 
of  him  by  the  feet  /  Herod,  i.  93,  Xifxur)  ff  Ij^stou  tou  (nj/ioro^ 
fuydijij '  next  to  the  monument  is  a  large  lake  /  H.  xxiv.  857, 
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fouponf  ifffd/auoe,  *  touching  the  knees.'  (See  E[iihn.  Ansf.  Gr. 
i  620,  b.) 

The  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  genitive,  in  such  ex- 
amples, lies  in  rightly  apprehending  the  precise  sense  of  the 
verbs  iafj^duta&ai^  &c.,  as  here  used.  ^EjiuF^at  signifies,  pro- 
perly, *•  to  hold  fast,'  or  ^  to  hold  one's  self  £Mt,'  and  hence  *to 
cling  to,'  ^  to  be  next,'  *  to  be  like.'  Thus  understood,  it  may 
properly  enough  be  followed  by  the  genitive  case  to  show  with 
reference  to  what  object  a  person  or  thing  holds  this  relation. 

Aafifidifuv  signifies  ^to  lay  hold  of,'  Ho  catch,'  ^to  get,' 
.  and  ia/i^etr&ae  ^  to  lay  hold  of  for  one's  self;'  and  while,  in 
poetry,  the  former  also  is  used  with  the  genitive  of  the  part 
laid  hold  of,  in  Attic  prose  the  latter  alone  has  the  genitive  of 
the  part  laid  hold  of,  the  active  voice  being  followed  by  the 
accusative  of  what  is  laid  hold  of,  and  hence  gotten.  The 
probability  is,  that,  while  the  accusative  represents  the 
object  laid  hold  of,  the  genitive,  whenever  introduced,  is 
added  rather  as  the  qualification  of  the  object  itself  laid  hold 
of^  than  directly  of  the  action  of  the  verb;  so  that  the 
meaning  will  always  be  ^  to  lay  hold  of  an  object,'  not  in  an 
unqualified  sense,  but  specifically  ^  with  reference  to  this  or 
that  part'  Thus,  Xen.  Anab.  i.  6,  10,  IXafiov  t^c  C*^»^C  tAf 
*Op6vT7jVy  *they  laid  hold  of  Orontes  by  the  girdle;'  that  is^ 

*  they  laid  hold  of  Orontes,*  not  absolutely,  but  *  with  respect 
to  his  girdle.'  (For  a  different  opinion,  see  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr. 
§  520,  Anm.  2.) 

^ATTTetr&ac  is  properly  passive  or  middle,  and  signifies  *  to 
be  fastened,'  *  to  be  attached  to,'  or  *  to  attach  one's  self  to,' 
^to  touch;'  and,  taken  in  this  sense,  may  properly  be  fol- 
lowed by"  the  genitive  to  show  to  what  definite  object  this 
relative  condition  is  to  be  referred. 

e.  With  verbs  which  signify  *to  aim  for,'  as  the  poetical 
word  iTre/mietr^ ;  e.g.  Od.  xii.  220,  (TxoTriXou  ^im/mieo^  ^aim 
for  a  rock,'  that  is,  *aim,  make  efforts,  .  .  .  with  reference 
to  a  rock ;'  *to  desire,*  as  dpiyta&cu^  properly  a  middle  verb, 
*to  reach  forward,'  *  to  stretch  one's  self  forward,'  and  hence 

*  to  be  eager,'  Ho  have  a  desire.'  Compare  the  Latin  radical 
teg  in  reg-o^  and  the  English  '  reach.'  E.g.  II.  vi.  466,  natddc 
dpi^aro  foldefw^  ^'Exrwp,  ^  reached,  stretched  himself  forward 
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•  •  .  with  reference  to  his  child.'  Andy  of  coarse,  after 
this  yerby  in  the  derivative  sense  of '  to  be  eager/  ^  to  be 
desirous,'  the  genitive  will  have  the  same  sense.  (For  other 
examples,  see  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  522,  a.) 

To  the  same  class  may  be  referred  the  genitive  with 
verbs  signifying  '  to  hasten  on,'  Ho  be  urgent,'  ^to  be  eager 
Cmt;'  e.g.  II.  xix.  142,  ^Apr^o^  iittq^/jtsvo^j  ^  eager  for  battle,' 
that  is,  ^with  respect  to  the  battle;'  6p/idp^  used  intransi* 
tively,  and  dp/jujur&cuj  ^  to  rush  on,'  ^  to  be  eager ;'  e.g.  II.  xxii. 
194,  bcirdxt  ff  bpfjojaete  noldaH^,  ^  whenever  he  rushed  for  the 
gates,'  that  is,  ^  urged  himself  forward  •  •  .  with  reference 
to  the  gates;'  ifiur&aty  *to  desire,'  properly,  *to  let  one's 
self  loose,'  Ho  give  one's  self  up,'  ^to  send  one's  self  upon 
a  thing,'  hence  ^  to  be  eager,'  and,  the  genitive  following, 
*to  be  eager  or  desirous  •  •  •  with  respect  to  a  thing.' 
Kg.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  3,  aie^ou  Ipyoo  ifUc&cuj  ^  to  desire  a 
base  deed,'  properly,  *to  let  one's  self  loose,'  *  to  give  one's 
self  the  rein  .  .  .  with  respect  to  a  base  deed.'  (For  other 
verbs  of  like  sense,  see  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  522,  b.) 

/.  With  the  verbs  zo^euuv,  *  to  shoot  the  arrow,'  dxoprtf^tivf^ 
'  to  throw  the  dart,'  aroid^^c&ai,  ^  to  aim  at,'  fidXXuPy  ^  to  throw,' 
Ihtaty  ^  to  send,'  &c.  E.g.  II.  zvii.  804,  "'Exrwp  9  oUt'  ATopto^ 
ix6i/Teae  doupi  ipauwp^  ^Hector,  again,  threw  at  Aias  with 
his  glittering  spear.'  (See,  for  other  examples,  Kiihn.  Ausf. 
6r.  §  522,  c.)  These  verbs  express  the  act  of  shooting  an 
arrow,  or  the  being  an  archer,  throwing  a  dart,  &c.,  absolutely ; 
and  the  genitive  qualifies  it  by  adding  the  particular  object 
to  which  it  is  to  be  referred.  Thus,  in  the  example  above 
given.  Hector  is  represented  as  throwing  his  spear,  dxSureaif 
and  the  genitive  Jou/roc  shows  that  the  throwing  has  exclu- 
sively reference  to  Aias:  ^he  threw  with  his  spear  .  .  . 
with  reference  to  Aias,'  which  is  expressed  in  English  by  ^  he 
threw  his  spear  at  Aias.'  So,  B.  iv.  100,  diariiMfop  Miveldoo 
mfiaJii/ioto,  ^  shoot  at  noble  Menelaus,'  that  is,  ^  be  an  archer, 
shoot  the  arrow,  .  .  .  with  reference  to  noble  Menelaus.' 

g.  With  verbs  signifying  ^  to  meet,'  as  dvrop,  properly,  ^  to 
be  over  against,'  and  its  compounds ;  and  with  those  mean- 
ing ^  to  approach,'  ^  come  near,'  as  ntXd^tnf^  nXr^cd^uv^  ^/T'C^^t 
tc    £.g.  IL  xvi,  488,  difv^am  jap  iym  Tons'  di/ipo^y  ^  for  I  will 
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meet  this  man/  that  is,  ^  I  will  be  oyer  against  .  .  .  with 
respect  to  this  man.'  (See,  for  other  examples,  Klihn.  Ansf. 
Gr.  §  522,  d.)  Taking  these  verbs  in  their  proper  sense, 
the  use  of  the  genitive  with  them  appears  to  be,  as  in  the 
preceding  cases,  to  mark  the  specific  object  to  which  the 
substantive  idea  of  the  verb  is  to  be  restricted.  When  the 
dative  case  is  used  with  these  verbs,  as  it  very  commonly  is  in 
the  Attic  writers,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  introduced  alto- 
gether consistently  with  the  proper  meaning  of  this  case, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  herein  opposed  to  the  use  of  the 
genitive  as  well,  each  case  having  its  appropriate  sense  in 
connection  with  these  verbs,  and  neither  standing  in  contra- 
diction to  the  other. 

A.  With  verbs  such  as  Tzi^&enfy  nXr^pouVy  mfmhivaty  faarduv^ 
<  to  fill,'  *to  make  full,*  r^j^^i  *to  be  full,'  (rdrreev,  *to  laden,' 
4c.  E.g.  n.  ix.  224,  TrXtj^dfievo^  9  dtvoeo  diTra^y  *  having  filled 
a  cup  with  wine,'  that  is,  ^having  made  a  cup  full  .  .  .  said 
with  reference  to  wine ;'  Plat.  Apol.  p.  26,  d,  ra  ^Avc^ajvpoo 
^fiXia  .  .  .  fifia  roircwv  t&v  Xiftov^  *  the  books  of  Anaxagoras 
are  fiiU  of  these  discourses,'  that  is,  ^are  full  .  .  .  with 
respect  to,  said  with  reference  to,  these  discourses;'  the 
genitive  qualifying  the  notion  of  fulness  contained  in  the 
verb,  and  showing  with  reference  to  what  specific  object  it 
is  to  be  taken.  (For  other  examples,  see  Eiihn.  Ausf.  Qr. 
§  525.) 

In  the  same  way  the  genitive  stands  after  the  adjectives 
nXioc,  nhjp7)i:y  '  full,'  Ac.    (See  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  525, 1,  bb.) 

i.  With  verbs  such  as  itr&UeUy  *to  eat,'  foq^elUy  *to  devour,' 
TttvecVy  ^to  drink,'  the  accusative  and  genitive  cases  are  both 
employed ;  the  latter  to  express  that  of  which  one  eats ; 
e.g.  Od.  ix.  102,  /joJTro)  nc  XqkoIo  (pacj-wv  pdaroeo  Xd&occOy  *  lest 
any  one  should  eat  of  the  lotus,  and  forget  the  return  home.' 
The  genitive  is  said  to  denote  that  of  which  only  a  part  is 
eaten,  drunk,  &c.,  while  the  accusative  marks  the  object 
entirely  eaten,  &c.  And  this  statement  may  be  accepted  as 
practically  true,  in  part  at  least;  yet  without  admitting  that 
it  furnishes  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  ground  of  dif- 
ference in  the  use  of  the  genitive  and  accusative  cases  witii 
such  verbs  as  those  above  named.    The  accusative  marks 
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the  extent  of  the  act  of  eating  or  drinking,  either  without 
the  article,  by  showing  to  what  object  among  many  it  reaches, 
as,  for  example,  Od.  ix.  347,  KoxXwtp^  zijy  nit  dlvov^  iitee  fdye^ 
ipdpdfzea  xpioj  ^  come,  Cyclops,  drink  wine,  since  you  have 
eaten  human  flesh ;'  or  with  the  article,  by  showing  how  fSEur 
the  object  eaten  or  drunk  is  involved,  namely,  to  its  entire 
amount,  the  accusative  of  the  object,  already  separated  from 
the  other  objects  of  its  class  by  the  article,  being  the 
measure  of  the  action ;  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  3,  9,  oux  ixKcofjuu 
giniK  ^bv  dtvoPy  ^  I  do  not  myself  drink  up  the  wine.'  In  the 
former  case,  the  accusative  olvop  does  not  express  the  amount 
of  the  wine  drunk,  whether  the  whole  or  the  part,  but  that 
the  drinking  reaches  to  or  embraces  wine,  and  not  other 
proper  objects  of  drinking,  and  so  distinguishes  it  from  these ; 
just  as  dpipSfiea  xpia  after  fdys^  shows  that  the  eating 
embraces  only  human  flesh,  and  not  other  proper  objects  of 
eating,  and  so  distinguishes  it  from  these.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  accusative  rov  olvov  does  mark  the  extent  to  which  the 
drinking  goes  with  regard  to  a  particular  supply  of  wine, 
already  separated  from  other  supplies  of  wine  by  the  article; 
and  as  the  measure  of  the  drinking  is  the  object  drunk,  as 
marked  by  the  accusative,  it  results  that  the  whole  of  the 
wine  is  embraced  in  the  drinking.  The  genitive  merely 
refers  the  eating  or  drinking  to  a  special  object,  distinguish- 
ing it  thereby  from  all  other  cases  of  eating  or  drinking ;  so 
that,  when  it  is  said,  paJTrto  r<c  XcdtoXo  faymv^  the  object  of 
introducing  the  genitive  is  to  give  a  more  exact  specification 
of  the  eating,  referring  it  to  a  particular  object,  the  lotus, 
and  causing  it  to  be  understood  exclusively  of  this.  In 
BQch  case,  the  genitive  does  not  directly  express  that  only 
a  part  of  the  lotus  is  eaten :  it  does  no  more  than  show  with 
respect  to  what  the  eating  is  alleged ;  and  this  is  equivalent 
to  the  English  expression  Ho  eat  of  a  thing;'  but  this  sense 
of  apart  of  the  thing  being  eaten  is  inferred  from  the  nature 
of  the  reference  expressed  by  the  genitive.  When  a  man's 
eating  is  qaalified  by  referring  it  to  a  particular  kind  of 
food,  say  the  lotus,  no  one  would  think  of  it  as  including  all 
the  lotus  in  the  world. 
The  genitive,  as  used  with  these  verbs,  and  the  accusa- 
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tive,  in  the  former  of  the  two  ways  in  which  it  is  employed 
with  them,  although  capable  of  being  clearly  distingaished 
by  regarding  attentively  the  proper  sense  of  each  case,  aro 
confounded  more  or  less  in  the  English  rendering,  and 
really  express  veiy  nearly  the  same  meaning,  only  reached 
in  a  different  way. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  the  verbs  J^cev,  ^to  smell/  or  ^to 
have  an  odor/  Trpieevy  ^  to  reek,'  ^  to  give  forth  an  odor,'  fol* 
lowed  by  the  genitive  of  that  of  which  a  thing  smells;  e.g« 
Aristoph.  San.  341,  w^  i^8u  /we  npociirpeuin  j^oepaotp  xptahf^ 
^how  sweetly  to  me  it  smelt  of  swine's  flesh !'  Id«  Achanu 
190,  S^wMTe  Tzim^  xcu  izapaaxeuiffij  ^  they  smeU  of  pitch  and 
naval  stores.'  Here,  again,  observing  that  the  verbs  are 
neuter,  the  genitive  qualifies  the  substantive  idea  of  the 
verb,  the  notion  of  a  scent  or  odor  which  it  expresses,  and 
refers  it  for  its  exact  character  to  a  specific  object  having 
properties  suited  to  the  general  sense  of  the  verb,  so  that 
this  shall  be  described,  not  as  any  odor  indifferently,  but  as 
a  peculiar  odor,  for  example,  of  pitch,  of  swine's  flesh,  &c. 
(For  other  examples,  see  Euhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  527,  d.) 

k.  With  the  verbs  tntiydu)^^  ^  to  make  libations,'  TrpoTtiimtPf 
*  to  drink  to  one's  health,'  incjiua&iUj  ^  to  cause  wine  to  be 
poured  out,'  and,  hence,  ^to  drink  to,'  followed  by  the  geni- 
tive to  mark  the  person  to  whom,  in  whose  honor,  one 
pours  out  wine,  drinks,  &c.  E.g.  Aristoph.  Eq.  106,  oTzoiJf^ 
iafii  dijj  xal  aiztiaov  dya^u  Jai/wvo^j  ^  make  a  libation  to  the 
good  daemon.'  Here  the  genitive  dja^u  Jaiftopo^  qualifies 
the  substantive  idea  of  libation  contained  in  azuiropy  and 
shows  the  object  to  which  it  is  to  be  specifically  referred,  to 
which  it  exclusively  pertains ;  so  that  it  shall  not  be  a  liba> 
tion  taken  absolutely,  but  one  relating  to,  made  with  re* 
spect  to,  ^the  good  daemon.'  It  would  be  expressed  in 
English,  though  not  without  ambiguity,  by  ^  a  Ubation  of 
the  good  daemon,'  and  is  precisely  the  same  genitive  that  it 
used  objectively,  as  the  grammars  say ;  as  in  tvY/Mora  naX- 
iddiK,  <  vows  to  Pallas,'  that  is,  ^  vows  that  have  reference  to 
Pallas,'  of  which  Pallas  is  the  object  It  is  the  same  geni* 
tive,  essentially,  that  occurs  after  many  adverbs  and  prepo- 
sitions; as  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  3,  29,  foj  TZftoaa  roD  Kotapm 
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icfofiaiiftiPf  ^not  to  advance  forwards  in  the  river/  that  is, 
*with  respect  to  the  river.'  (For  other  examples,  see  Kiihn. 
Ausf.  Gr.  §  637,  a.) 

L  With  verbs  expressing  the  internal  and  external  per- 
ceptions, acts  of  attention,  &c.;  as  dxoOaVj  ^to  hear,'  dxpooff'^ 
9aij  *to  hear,'  xXoup^  *  to  hear,'  *to  hearken  to,'  djiodi^^c^ai^ 
*to  heed,'  properly,  *to  receive  from  a  person  what  he 
eigoins,'  Truu&dvBir^^  ^to  learn,'  ala&dyta&oiy  ^to  perceive,* 
fqviiaxup,  ^to  perceive,'  commonly  used  with  the  accusative, 
d^fpaii^ea^atf  ^to  smell,'  /lauddyeiUy  ^to  learn,'  aoifeiuouy  ^to 
imderstand,'  'to  be  conscious.'  These  are  generally  fol- 
lowed by  the  genitive  case  to  mark  the  object  with  refer- 
ence to  which  the  action  of  the  verb  is  performed,  and 
which  in  English  is  considered  as  the  direct  object.  E.g. 
H.  L  27,  xiu&i  fieUy  'hear  me;'  Soph.  Aj.  1161,  axirfiaTov  xXuau 
ibtdpoQ  fiarouou  fXavp'  Itttj  fjuj&oo/jdvoUy  'it  is  most  shameful  to 
hearken  to  a  man  that  speaks  what  is  foolish ;'  Herod.  1. 47, 
xoi  xto^ou  auyirjfu  xai  ou  (patvAvro^  dxo6(Oj  '  I  both  understand 
the  deaf  and  hear  the  dumb.'  (See  Xiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  § 
528,  e.) 

It  should  be  remarked  that  some  of  these  verbs  have  the 
accusative  also,  some,  as  those  of  '  seeing,'  6/>6u^,  &c.,  almost 
exclusively;  and  that  the  accusative  and  genitive  are  both 
capable  of  being  employed  to  express  either  persons  or 
things.     (See  Xiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  528,  Anm.  3.) 

In  such  examples  as  Od.  xii.  389,  raura  d*  iyoju  ^xooaa 
KaixMl^du^  ifixifjuHOy  'I  heard  this  from  Calypso,'  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  seeing  that  the  accusative  zatjza  is  used,  not 
simply  because  it  refers  to  things  and  not  to  persons,  but 
either  because  it  is  the  direct  object  of  i^xooaa  used 
transitively,  or,  which  is  more  probably  true,  because  it 
bears  to  the  act  of  hearing  the  relation  expressed  by  '  as  to,' 
^as  regards,'  and  shows  in  what  extent  the  term  fjxooaa  is  to 
be  taken  ;  'I  heard  ...  as  regards  these  things.'  And  as 
to  the  genitive,  in  this  and  similar  examples,  it  is  introduced 
to  qualify  raixna  ^xotjtra  by  showing  the  person  to  whom  the 
matter  stated  is  to  be  referred,  so  as  that  it  shall  be  a  hear- 
ing that  respects  Calypso,  and  not  another;  in  the  same 
way  that  in  Euyfjuzra  IlaJiXddo^j  'the  vows  of  Pallas,'  that  is, 
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'  the  TOWS  made  to  Pallas,'  Ilaliddo^  indicates  the  object  to 
which  thfiwra  is  to  be  referred.  That  the  genitiYe  Kaixi^mK 
means  the  person  from  whom  a  thing  is  heard,  is  no  more 
shown  by  the  genitive  alone  than  it  is  distinctly  expressed 
by  the  genitive  IIcMddo^  that  the  goddess  is  the  object  to 
whom  vows  are  made ;  in  both  cases  alike,  the  exact  con- 
nection in  which  the  object  introduced  by  the  genitive 
stands  to  that  which  it  qualifies  is  to  be  gathered  from  the 
circumstances,  and  not  from  any  thing  contained  in  the 
genitive  itself.  So  in  Xen.  Cyrop.  iii.  1,  1,  &c  ^xoutn  ro5 
djj£?.ou  zd  TzoLpd  ro5  Kupouy  i^eTtidpjj  *when  he  heard  from 
the  messenger  the  message  from  Cyrus,  he  was  alarmed,* 
the  accusative  zd  Ttapd  rou  Kipoo  denotes  the  things  heard, 
that  is,  properly  speaking,  the  objects  with  regard  to  which 
be  was  a  hearer ;  and  rou  djjUou  expresses  that  by  which 
the  hearing,  as  it  here  stands,  is  distinguished  from  any 
other  hearing,  namely,  marks  it  as  referring  to  the  messen- 
ger, and,  having  regard  to  the  character  and  office  of  such  a 
person,  as  being  derived  from  him.  According  to  this 
view,  the  genitive  with  verbs  of  this  class  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  that  it  has  hitherto  presented,  and  obtains  the 
peculiarity  that  makes  it  seem  to  differ  from  the  circniA- 
stances  in  which  it  stands,  that  is,  from  the  obvious  relations 
existing  between  the  noun  introduced  by  the  genitive  and 
the  term  which  it  qualifies. 

m.  The  genitive  is  used  also  with  such  verbs  as  xpivuy^ 
*to  judge,'  *to  decide,'  i^ezd^ecvy  *to  investigate,'  timiVf 
fpdZ^Vj  ifdvm^  *to  say,'  *to  tell,*  dr^).ouVy  *to  make  manifest,* 
and  serves  to  denote  the  object  about,  or  concerning  which, 
the  ^judging,'  Ac.  is  performed.  E.g.  Od.  xi.  174,  teTui  8i 
fjtoc  TTozpo^  re  xcu  uUo^^  w  xaziXetzoUj  'tell  me  of,  that  is, 
about,  concerning,  with  respect  to,  my  father,  and  my  son, 
whom  I  left  behind ;'  Soph.  Trach.  1122,  r^c  fffr/>oc  ^m  r^c 
i/ir^  fppdcjtovy  iv  o?c|^5v  i^nrV,  *  I  am  come  to  tell  you  o^  that 
is,  with  respect  to,  my  mother,  in  what  circumstances  she 
now  i§.'  The  entire  similarity  of  the  Greek  and  English 
construction,  in  some  of  the  cases  embraced  in  this  para- 
graph, makes  it  easy  to  admit  that  the  genitive  case,  as  here 
employed,  conforms  to  what  has  hitherto  been  seen  to  be 
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its  proper  office,  namely,  to  qualify  the  expression  upon 
which  it  attends  by  referring  it  to  a  particular  object  or  set 
of  objects,  so  that  it  shall  be  understood  as  used  with  respect 
to  it  exclusively. 

The  preposition  7r$pl  is  frequently  added  to  verbs  of  this 
class ;  but  it  does  not  alter  the  proper  sense  of  the  genitive, 
which  is  then  transferred  as  a  definition  from  the  substan- 
tive idea  of  the  verb  to  the  preposition,  or,  at  least,  to  the 
substantive  idea  of  the  verb  as  qualified  by  the  preposition. 
(For  the  list  of  verbs,  and  for  examples,  see  XUhn.  Ausf. 
Gr.  §  468,  f.) 

n.  In  the  same  way  the  genitive  is  used  with  such  verbs 
as  Tt^rcurihu,  T£fjtwpe7<r&a£,  and,  in  the  tragic  writers,  re/jLiopuvy 
*to  requite,'  *  to  take  vengeance,'  to  mark  the  object  for,  on 
account  of  which,  vengeance  is  taken.  E.g.  Od.  iii.  206, 
rlaour&ai  /n/Jitn^pa^  {mtp^aair]^  iXyuvrj^^  *  to  punish  or  requite 
the  suitors  for  their  grievous  insolence ;'  Herod,  iii.  145, 
ro^c  iTcexovpou^  .  .  .  TtfJLWpjj^ofiou  rrfi  iu&dde  flbr/froc,  *I  will 
requite  their  helpers  for  (that  is,  with  respect  to)  their 
coming  hither.'    (See  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Qr.  §  536.) 

0.  In  like  manner  the  genitive  is  used  with  a  number  of 
verbs  employed  as  law  terms,  such  as  aluaa&aiy  *  to  bring  a 
charge  against,'  iewxeevy  ^  to  prosecute,'  iize^dvtu,  ^  to  charge 
against,'  tladyztv^  Imdjttv^  *  to  prosecute,'  *  to  impeach,'  ypd- 
fur9at^  ^ to  enter  a  charge  or  accusation,'  ^euyetu^  'to  be  a 
defendant,'  dtxd^uvy  *to  decide  as  judge,'  rarely  with  the 
genitive,  xpivtcv,  *to  judge,'  'decide  between,'  afpecPy  *to 
gain  a  suit,'  &Xwvat^  'to  be  cast  in  a  suit.'  With  such  verbs 
the  genitive  is  used  to  mark  the  crime  of  which  one  is 
accused,  that  for  which  he  is  condemned,  &c.  E.g.  Herod. 
vL  104,  {MtXrtddta)  ol  ij^&poi  idia^ay  rvpavviSo^  r^c  ^^  Xip- 
ff0Pijtr<py  'his  enemies  prosecuted  Miltiades  for  his  tyranny 
in  the  Chersonesus ;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  7,  dtxd^ooat  dk  xai 
iyxJbjfjtaTiK  •  •  •  dj^apiinia^y  'they  pronounce  judgment  also 
on  the  charge  of  ingratitude.'  That  is,  'his  enemies  pro- 
secuted Miltiades  .  .  .  with  respect  to,  in  the  matter  of,  his 
^rninny;'  'they  pronounce  judgment  .  .  .  with  respect  to, 
in  the  matter  of,  the  charge  of  ingratitude.'  When  mpi  or 
hna  is  employed  after  these  verbs,  and  di/ri  after  verbs  sig- 
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nifying  ^  to  requite/  they  do  not  alter  the  sense  of  the  geni- 
tive,  properly  speaking,  but  its  office  of  definition  is  trans* 
ferred,  as  was  remarked  above,  from  the  substantive  idea 
of  the  verb  to  the  preposition,  or  to  the  substantive  idea  of 
the  verb  as  qualified  by  the  preposition. 

Further,  the  genitive  is  used  with  these  veibs  of  accunng 
&c,  to  denote  the  penalty  to  which  a  person  is  condemned; 
e.g.  Plat.  Rep.  vii.  p.  658,  a,  dM&pdmwv  luixaujrrjftad^iytmf 
^oiHkoo  7j  fi^fi^  ^  men  condemned  to  death  or  exile ;'  that 
is,  ^condemned  .  .  .  with  respect  to,  with  reference  to^ 
death  or  exile,'  the  genitive  confining  the  condemnation  to 
a  specific  thing,  which  is  the  penalty.  The  Latin  employs 
the  ablative  instead,  as,  capiie^  fortunis  damnatuSj  ^  condemned 
to  the  loss  of  life  and  fortune,'  this  case  showing  wherein 
the  condemnation  consists.  The  genitive  as  here  used  di£> 
fers  from  the  same  case  denoting  the  subject-matter  of  the 
accusation,  &c.,  only  in  the  notion  conveyed  by  the  noun 
which  it  introduces  in  either  instance,  and  in  the  natural 
relations  which  this  holds  to  the  verb  of  accusing,  &c.  To 
condemn  .  .  .  with  respect  to  death,  that  is,  to  make  a 
condemnation  which  is  characterized  as  having  reference 
to  death,  or  which  is  to  be  understood  as  affirmed  in  thia 
respect  exclusively,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  condemn  to 
death ;  just  as  to  accuse  .  .  .  with  respect  to  tyranny,  that 
is,  to  make  an  accusation  which  is  to  be  taken  as  having 
specific  reference  to  tyranny,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  accose 
of  tyranny. 

p.  The  genitive  is  used  with  verbs  which  signify  the 
having  dominion,  and  the  exercising  various  offices;  as, 
xopituuPy  *U>  be  master,'  xoepcLygtv^  'to  be  lord  or  master/ 
dunto^^eiVy  'to  be  master,'  Tupai/uuuy  ropayvtuuv^  'to  be  a 
tyrannus,'  arpanjyuvj  'to  be  a  commander,'  arpanjlaruv^ 
'  to  be  the  leader  of  an  army,'  intrpoTreueiVf  '  to  be  an  over- 
seer  or  guardian,'  Aifdacttv^  'to  be  a  king,'  aiab/ipopf  'to  be 
an  8esymnus,'  i^tfietneueeVf  'to  be  a  ruler,'  ^ounhwvj  'to  be  a 
king,'  dpx^tVy  dpj^eittVy  'to  be  a  ruler,'  iTrccTareiVy  'to  be  a 
master,'  &c.,  •^ytpovtotiVy  ijyiia&aty  '  to  be  a  guide  or  leader/ 
XOnv^^^j  '  to  be  a  choragus,'  x/oorcZv,  '  to  have  the  mastery 
over,'  properly,  'to  be  strong;'  also  with  the  adjectives 
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ifxpar^Cy   *  having  the  mastery  or  control,'  and   dxpanj^^ 

*  without  the  mastery  or  control.' 

With  Buch  words  the  genitive  is  employed  to  mark  the 
precise  object  with  respect  to  which  one  is  master,  tyran- 
nns,  &c.  E.g.  H.  i.  38,  Tevidoto  Ifc  dvdaau^,  ^  who  dost  with 
might  rule  over  Tenedos,*  that  is,  *  who  art  ruler  .  .  .  with 
respect  to  Tenedos;'  Herod,  vii.  97,  roS  dh  uaurtxou  iarpavj'^ 
fwofy  cXdtj  ^of  the  naval  armament  the  following  were  the 
commanders.'  (For  the  list  of  verbs,  and  for  the  examples, 
see  Euhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  588.) 

The  dative  also,  consistently  with  its  proper  sense,  is 
sometimes  employed  with  these  verbs.  (See  Kuhn.  Ausf. 
Qr.  §  588,  Anm.  2,  who  incorrectly  interprets  it  as  the  loca- 
tivus,  on  the  insufficient  ground  that  the  prepositions  iu 
and  fiittd  are  sometimes  found  conjoined  with  this  dative.) 

q.  Obviously  requiring  the  same  interpretation  is  the 
genitive  used  with  such  verbs  as  Tupoi^uifj  lmep<pipuv^  brnp- 
fidJiXteVj  ifTzepij^eufy  *  to  excel  ;*  nepq^lyue^i^aiy  nsptelpouy  *  to  have 
the  advantage,'  *to  prevail,'  *to  survive;'  rcpaneouvy  dpiarti}- 
uuy  xpauffTtuuVy  *  to  have  the  pre-eminence,'  properly,  *  to  be 
first,'  &c.;  xaJJaariottVy  *to  surpass  in  beauty;'  and  with 
verbs  expressing  the  opposite  states  to  these,  as,  •^vTac&aij 
pMifKHT&aiy  pcxatri^cuy  darepeluj  &rrc/t>/^erv,  iaztpov  elpouj  xparua' 
^oiy  ilarcoifa9my  fnuovvcrtlvy  &c.,  *to  be  inferior,*  &c.  E.g. 
Od.  xviii.  248,  Intl  nepUaai  yuvatxcav  \  eldd^  rs  fiiyt^^  rt, 

*  since  you  surpass  women  both  in  beauty  and  stature;'  Xen. 
Cyrop.  iii.  1,  19,  rdjiu  .  .  .  ntptsxhoo  adrou,  *you  excelled 
him  in  speed,'  that  is,  ^  you  came  off  superior  in  speed  .  .  • 
with  respect  to  him,  in  the  case  of  him.'  (For  the  list  of 
verbs,  and  for  other  examples,  see  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  539.) 

In  such  cases  as  the  above,  as  in  so  many  preceding,  the 
genitive  is  introduced  to  give  a  more  exact  definition  of 
the  substantive  idea  contained  in  the  verb,  by  marking  the 
object  with  respect  to  which  exclusively  it  is  affirmed. 
When  it  is  said,  irgpUaaty  ^  you  are  superior,'  the  expression 
is  absolute ;  when  it  is  added,  yuvaextov,  ^  with  respect  to  wo- 
men,' the  sense  is  qualified  by  having  introduced  after  it 
by  the  genitive  case  a  specific  object,  or.  class  of  objects, 
with  reference  to  which  it  is  to  be  taken. 
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r.  In  connection  with  the  foregoing  instances  of  the  use 
of  the  genitive  may  be  mentioned  its  employment  with 
verbs  and  adjectives  expressing  various  acts,  states,  and 
feelings  of  the  mind,  as  fufjo/i^axuvy  /ju/ja/ij<Fxea&€Uy  fa/Tjfioviimu^ 
fipdai^ouy  ^ to  remember/  Ac;  ica/ddi^ea&ou^  *to  forget;*  te- 
^(utvj  *  to  desire ;'  i/oav,  Ipaadm^  Ifutpuv^  Ifiupta^y  *to  long 
for;'  TTo&etPj  *to  regret;'  otTtrtlpuVy  diyui^f  ddopttr&aty  dio- 
fupetr^auy  Ho  pity,'  *to  grieve,'  *to  be  sorry,'  *to  bewul;' 
j[oXotMT0€Uy  j[we(T&€Uy  fjojvitWj  &ufju}ua&(Uy  xot€cp,  dj[&ea§aey  X^*^ 
7:aivuvy  *to  be  angry,'  *to  be  enraged,'  *to  be  vexed,'  4c-; 
f^ifMy  fjLSj'aipe^Py  *  to  envy;'  rdXa^y  cj[iri£0^,  piXto^y  *  wretched ;' 
also  with  verbs  signifying  'to  care  for,'  'to  disregard,'  &c., 
that  is,  such  as  imply  an  earnest  direction  of  one's  thoughts 
to  a  thing,  and  their  opposites ;  as,  inepeieta&cuj  and  impiha- 
tfor,  <ppovci(^uVy  xijiea&auj  *  to  care  for,'  &c. ;  piXei  pocj  *  it  con- 
cerns me,' '  I  am  concerned,'  perapiXec  pocy  *  I  repent,'  dpiXaVy 
Ho  neglect,'  dXcfwptiVy  'to  count  of  little  value,'  'to  con- 
temn ;'  (poXdTTtadiUy  '  to  be  on  one's  guard,'  (petita&aty  '  to 
spare,'  &c. ;  also  verbs  giving  expression  to  various  senti- 
ments, as,  ^aupd^uvy  dyaa&cuy  'to  admire,'  iizazuuvy  'to 
praise,'  pkpiftad^aty  '  to  blame,'  aia^uvzadaxy  '  to  be  ashamed,' 
bvuiif^ttVy  'to  reproach,'  which,  in  prose,  has  the  accusative. 
(See  KUhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §§  629,  532,  534,  535.) 

With  all  these  verbs  and  adjectives  the  genitive  is  em- 
ployed to  qualify  the  feelings  &c.  which  they  express,  by 
referring  them  to  a  specific  object  with  respect  to  which 
they  are  entertained ;  e.g.  H.  xvi.  357,  ol  dk  (pi^oto  \  StMneX" 
ddou  pi/ijaavcOy  Xa&ourd  re  d^oupcio^  dJjr^^y '  but  they  remem- 
bered fearful  flight,  and  forgot  impetuous  bravery,'  that  is, 
*  they  were  mindful  .  .  .  with  respect  to  fearful  flight,  and 
were  forgetful  .  .  .  with  respect  to  impetuous  bravery;' 
Thucyd.  i.  84,  rb  ^paSb  xal  piXXoVy  h  pipupovrau  pdXiora  ^pAfj 
pi]  aiiri\jvta&ty  'which  most  of  all  they  blame  in  us,'  that  is, 
'  which  they  blame,  or  find  fault  with,  .  .  .  with  respect  to 
us,'  or  '  in  our  case;'  Xen.  Ages.  ii.  7,  rdW*  abroT}  dyapaiy  *I 
admire  these  following  things  in  him,'  that  is,  'with  respect 
to  him ;'  Plat.  Rep.  iv.  p.  438,  a,  otJ^erc  Tzoioii  imdupBty  diXd 
lUprr^oToi)  TzozoOy  '  no  one  desires  drink,  but  good  drink,'  that 
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iBy  ^  DO  one  is  desirous  .  •  .  with  respect  to  drink,  bat  .  .  • 
with  respect  to  good  drink.' 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  accusative  also  is  used  with 
some  of  these  verbs;  but  in  a  different  sense  from  the  geni- 
tive ;  namely,  to  mark  how  far  the  feeling  goes ;  as  in  the 
example  above  cited  from  Thucydides,  rd  fipadh  xal  /liliou 
foj  ac(Fj[OPUT0e^  ^be  not  ashamed  of  our  slowness  and  delay/ 
that  is,  ^as  regards,  as  far  as  is  concerned,  our  slowness  and 
delay ;'  while  the  genitive  ijfjuov  used  with  fxifjupovau  merely 
shows  the  object  with  respect  to  which,  as  distinguished 
from  other  objects,  the  sentiment  of  blame  is  expressed, 
and  is  equivalent  to  'with  respect  to  us,'  'in  our  case.' 
And  so,  in  the  example  from  Xenophon,  zdd'  dLyafrntj  'I 
admire  these  following  things,'  that  is, '  I  admire  ...  as 
regards  these  following  things,'  *  as  far  as  go  these  follow- 
ing things ;'  but  airoD,  *  with  reference  to  him,'  *  in  his  case.' 

s.  To  this  same  class  may  be  referred  the  genitive  used 
with  certain  adjectives  expressing  the  having  capacities  or 
endowments,  and  their  opposites ;  as,  ifja:upo(:^  '  practised,' 
'having  experience,'  dTreepo^,  'inexperienced,'  i7:e<rnj/iwPj 
iizc^ndfuiKK^ '  knowing,'  '  having  acquintance  with,'  di^sTreanj- 
fiMPy  *  without  acquaintance  with,'  &c. ;  also  the  genitive 
used  with  the  verb  Ttupaa^cuj  'to  make  trial  of.'  E.g. 
Herod,  ii.  49,  rijc  ^oair^^  xaimj^  oux  .  .  .  dSaij^j  dXk*  ifjoreipo^j 

*  not  unacquainted  with  this  sacrifice,  but  familiar  with  it,' 
that  is,  *  with  respect  to  it.'  (For  the  list  of  adjectives,  and 
for  examples,  see  Klihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  530.) 

L  Here  may  be  mentioned  also  the  genitive  used  with 
verbs  and  adjectives  expressing  difference,  as  dta(pipuv^  dcd- 
fopo^j  (LUoc,  diXdTpeof:^  htpoi:^  and  what  is  opposed,  as,  ivav- 
r/oc;  also  l/maXcify  'back,'  'contrariwise.'  To  such  verbs 
and  adjectives  the  genitive  is  added  to  show  with  respect 
to  what  specific  object  the  difference  exists;  e.g.  Thucyd. 
L  28,  iptXoiK  TZQttlad^ai  .  .  .  hipou^  rwu  vov  duzwu^  '  to  acquire 
as  friends  other  parties  than  those  who  are  now  so,'  that  is, 

*  other  or  different  parties  .  .  .  said  with  respect  to  those 
who  are  now  so  ;*  Plat.  Menon.  p.  87,  c,  Trdrepd)^  iarcv  ima- 
T^pofj  jj  dptzTj^  7j  dikXdtov  rfjf:  imavjpoji:)  '  is  virtue  knowledge,  or 
is  it  a  different  thing  from,  that  is,  with  respect  to,  know- 
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ledge?'  That  8t€upipuv  admits  also  other  constractioiis,  as 
dc  rr,  and  rr,  (see  Euhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  557,  Anm.  1,)  does  not  al> 
feet  the  explanation  of  the  genitive  case  when  it  ocean  with 
it;  and  these  other  constructions  may  be  easily  explained. 

u.  To  this  place  may  be  referred,  as  being  of  the  same 
natnre,  the  genitive  case  used  with  the  comparative  form 
of  the  adjective,  which  may  be  considered  as  forming  with 
JliHu  an  intransitive  verb  similar  to  many  of  the  preceding. 
E.g.  Eurip.  Med.  965,  y^poab^  di  xpuaaai)f  /lupiwu  Ujmv  fip^ 
rocc,  ^  but  with  men  gold  is  more  potent  than  ten  thousand 
arguments;'  that  is,  ^more  potent  .  .  •  considered  with 
respect  to  ten  thousand  arguments.'  It  is  plain  that  the 
genitive  is  added  to  xpeiaawv  to  qualify  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  to  be  taken,  by  marking  an  object  or  group  of  objects 
with  reference  to  which  specifically  it  is  afiirmed,  so  that  it 
shall  mean  ^more  potent,'  not  in  any  conceivable  sense, 
but  definitely  in  this  one,  fmpioav  XiywVj  ^  with  respect  to  ten 
thousand  arguments.'  To  mark  this  limitation  of  the  sense 
of  the  comparative  adjective,  the  English  employs  Ihan^ 
which,  like  the  Latin  quoMy  is  an  accusative  of  measure, 
showing,  as  in  the  example  above  given,  the  extent  up  to 
which  the  proposition  '  gold  is  more  potent'  is  to  be  undw- 
stood  as  true.  That  is,  it  efiTects  the  object  of  confining 
the  preceding  statement  within  definite  limits  by  a  dif- 
ferent method;  just  as  the  Oreek  language  also  attains 
somewhat  the  same  end  in  another  way,  by  employing  if, 
^than,'  which  is  probably  the  same  particle  that  is  elsewhere 
translated  by  *or.' 

The  same  explanation  applies  to  the  genitive  case  em- 
ployed with  certain  adjectives,  such  as  datidaeo^j  *  twice* 
told,'  Tpenidtfto^j  *  three  times  as  many,'  dmXoHcj  *  twofold,* 
rpatXout:^  '  threefold,'  ittptaad^,  *  over  and  above,'  *  more  than 
enough,'  5«c  r6ao^^  'twice  as  much,'  &c.  E.g.  Herod,  vii. 
48,  rb  ^^EXXijuabi^  arpdrvjiia  ipaivzTOi  noXXaatki^aeov  lata&an  roS 
ijfuzipou^  *'  it  seems  that  the  Greek  army  will  be  many  times 
greater  than  our  army,'  that  is,  ^greater  •  •  .  considered 
with  respect  to  our  army,'  *  in  the  case  of  our  army.'  So 
the  genitive  with  •fjfju6ho(:\  e.g.Xen.  Anab.  i.  8,  21,  Imtajpfu- 
rat  fjfudkov  izaat  dwffuv  oh  npbztpoif  lf€poPj  'half  as  much 
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again  as  they  received  before/  that  is,  *  half  as  much  again 
.  .  .  considered  with  respect  to  what  they  received  before.' 
(For  the  list  of  directives,  and  for  examples,  see  E!uhn. 
Ausf.  Gr.  §  640,  b.) 

V.  In  Homer  and  Hesiod,  even  the  verbs  iX&ecif^  ^  to  come,' 
otjpfen/j  *  to  go,'  vioXeta^tUy  *to  frequent,'  are  attended  by  the 
genitive  case  to  denote  the  object  to  which  the  act  of 
coming,  &;c.  is  to  be  referred  as  pertaining  to  it,  and  which 
thus  becomes  its  object ;  e.g.  II.  ziii.  252,  iji  tbu  dj^siijj^  fisr* 
Ifi  1jiu&€c;  ^or  have  you  come  for  me  to  bring  some  mes- 
sage ?'  that  is,  *  with  a  view  to,  with  the  purpose  of,  some 
message?'  The  genitive  shows  that  the  coming  is  to  be 
referred  to  a  specific  object,  that  it  is  a  coming  that  has 
respect  to  a  message;  and  that  this  is  the  object  had  in 
view  in  the  coming  is  readily  inferred  from  the  circum- 
stances.    (For  the  examples,  see  Xiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  537,  b.) 

IT.  Of  the  sapie  nature  with  the  genitive  just  mentioned 
is  that  which  occurs  in  the  construction  of  roti  and  the 
infinitive  to  express  the  object  or  purpose  of  the  action 
which  it  qualifies.  E.g.  Thuc.  i.  4,  Miuw^  rd  kfjartxbv  xadi^pu 
ix  riJQ  ^akaaa^^  zou  roc  npoaddoo^  /idiXoi^  livcu  aizipj  '  to  the 
end  that  his  revenues  might  the  better  come  in  to  him ;' 
Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  6,  4,  tou  fxifj  iiauptuyuv  rbv  Xdycav  ix  rwu  dcxruatv 
oxATTotK  •  •  •  xa&ianj^j  ^you  station  look-outs  in  order  that 
the  hare  may  not  escape  through  the  toils.'  In  the  latter 
example,  the  genitive  rou  /lij  dtauptirfuv  qualifies  the  state- 
ment ax&nou^  xa&ioTJjCj  so  that  the  stationing  look-outs  shall 
be  understood  to  be  made,  not  absolutely,  but  with  a  spe- 
cific reference,  namely,  ^with  reference  to  the  hare*s  not 
escaping  through  tiie  toils.'  And  the  circumstances  of  the 
statement  show  that  this  is  equivalent  to  the  object  had  in 
view.  For  it  should  be  continually  borne  in  mind,  that 
when  once  the  genitive  is  added  to  show  in  what  precise 
view,  or  with  what  exact  reference,  a  term  or  statement  is 
to  be  taken,  the  qualification  will  include  whatever  is  sug- 
gested by  the  natural  relations  of  the  object  qualifying  and 
the  thing  qualified.  Thus,  when  a  huntsman  spreads  nets 
and  drives  hares  into  them,  and  sets  watchers  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  hare's  not  escaping  from  the  nets,  it  is  obvious, 
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from  the  proper  office  of  watchers  or  look-outs,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  action  with  reference  to  or  with  a 
view  to  which  they  are  stationed,  that  this  latter  is  the 
object  or  purpose  of  their  being  stationed ;  that  is,  that 
they  are  stationed  in  order  that  the  hare  may  not  escape. 
So  that  it  may  be  said  that  when  the  genitive,  as  above 
used,  serves  to  denote  the  object  or  purpose  of  an  action,  it 
effects  this  end  by  introducing  merely  an  object  to  which 
specifically  the  action  is  to  be  considered  as  having  refer- 
ence, and  not  by  virtue  of  any  notion  of  purpose  contained  in 
the  genitive  itself;  and  that,  consequently,  the  idea  of  pur- 
pose is  left  to  be  suggested  by  the  natural  relations  existing 
between  the  action  qualified  and  the  term  by  which  it  is 
qualified ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  genitive  performs  here  no 
more  than  its  common  office. 

X.  The  genitive  with  the  participle,  called  the  genitive 
absolute,  affords  another  instance  of  the  signification  of 
this  case  so  frequently  mentioned,  the  object  of  the  geni- 
tive, in  this  construction,  being  to  define  an  action  by 
introducing  another  action  or  state  to  mark  the  circum- 
stances of  time,  the  occasion,  ground,  reason,  or  condition, 
under  which  it  occurs.  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  3, 17,  Tvoptwh 
fiivwv  d*  abrwv  duzcTrap^eaau  ai  zdSu^  rwv  iTnriatVf  *  while  they 
were  proceeding  on  their  march,  the  companies  of  horse- 
men moved  along  abreast  of  them  on  the  other  side.'  The 
chief  proposition,  that  which  is  to  be  qualified,  is  dMracapfi^ir 
aav  al  rd^etc:  twv  ImtioiVj  ^  the  companies  of  horsemen  moved 
along  abreast  on  the  other  side,'  and  the  genitive  iropeuo- 
fiivwi^  d'  axrciov  marks  the  circumstances  of  time,  or,  perhaps, 
the  occasion,  under  or  upon  which  this  was  done;  ^the 
companies  of  horsemen  moved  along  abreast  on  the  other 
side  .  .  .  while  they  were  proceeding  on  their  march.' 
The  genitive  does  not  of  itself  express  the  notions  of  time, 
occasion,  ground  or  reason,  and  condition,  these  being  due 
to  the  attributive  sense  of  the  participle ;  but  is  confined 
to  the  simple  office  of  pointing  out  the  participle  and  its 
noun  as  the  object  to  which  the  action  is  referred  for  its 
qualification.  In  the  above  example,  the  genitive  shows 
tiiat  the  statement  that  ^  the  companies  of  horsemen  moved 
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along  abreast  on  the  other  side'  is  to  be  taken  with  the 
qualification  expressed  by  the  terms  Tropeuo/iivwv  d'  abrayvy 
♦as  they  were  proceeding  on  their  march;'  just  as  in  the 
example  ai  Sj^dm  tou  Troza/xouy  *  the  banks  of  the  river,'  the 
genitive  roS  Trora/jLou  is  added  to  show  that  the  term  al  Sju^tu 
is  to  be  restricted  to  a  particular  case,  so  as  to  mean,  not 
the  banks  generally,  but  specifically  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Kow,  what  this  specification  shall  be  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  qualifying  term.  As  the  participle  comprises 
in  its  meaning,  first,  the  action  or  other  substantive  idea 
of  the  verb,  and,  secondly,  an  attributive  sense,  equivalent 
to  *  when,'  *  while,'  *  in,'  *  as,'  *  since,' '  because,'  *  if,'  *  though,' 
that  is,  to  time,  occasion,  ground,  reason,  and  condition, 
the  specific  case  to  which  a  previous  statement  is  restricted, 
when  the  participle  is  introduced  by  the  genitive  as  its 
qualification,  will  be  that  of  time,  occasion,  ground,  reason, 
or  condition  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  participle.  And, 
as  a  result,  it  may  be  said  that  the  genitive,  in  this  con- 
struction of  the  genitive  absolute,  does  not  differ  at  all 
from  the  genitive  as  elsewhere  used,  the  seeming  diflerence 
between  this  and  other  cases  of  the  use  of  the  genitive  lying 
wholly  in  the  nature  of  the  participle  or  qualifying  term. 

The  construction  of  the  genitive  with  the  participle,  as 
above  explained,  furnishes  a  very  striking  proof  of  the  fact, 
that  the  variety  of  meanings  which  this  case  seemingly 
bears  is  wholly  due  to  the  nature  of  the  qualifying  term 
and  to  its  obvious  relations  to  the  term  qualified,  and  not  to 
any  thing  in  the  genitive  itself.  For  here,  fortunately,  the 
very  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  this  from  other  qualifi- 
cations made  by  the  genitive,  namely,  the  indication  of  the 
circumstances  generally,  of  the  time,  occasion,  ground, 
reason,  or  condition  of  the  action  qualified,  can  be  shown 
to  belong  to  the  participle  itself,  being  equally  present  when 
the  participle  is  used  in  other  cases  besides  the  genitive,  and 
absent  from  the  genitive  when  the  participle  is  not  used, 
saving  only  the  instances  in  which  the  genitive  expresses 
time  by  introducing  a  denomination  of  time,  and  those  in 
which  like  attributive  notions  are  conveyed  by  other  adjec- 
tive forms,  or  by  a  noun  used  attributively. 
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5.  General  View. — Thus  it  has  been  seen  from  an  ex- 
amination in  detail  of  the  actual  uses  of  the  genitive  case, 
no  variety  having  been  designedly  omitted,  that  it  has  one 
uniform  office,  namely,  that  of  defining  a  preceding  term 
or  statement  by  introducing  an  object  or  class  of  objects 
to  which  specifically  it  is  to  be  referred  for  a  more  exact 
qualification  of  its  sense ;  that  the  precise  character  of  the 
specification  introduced  by  the  genitive  case  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  term  used  as  a  qualification,  considered 
relatively  to  the  term  which  it  defines;  that,  hence,  this 
specification  will  present  many  varieties,  while  the  geni- 
tive itself  has  one  and  the  same  meaning.  Thus,  to  re- 
cite some  of  the  chief  of  these  varieties,  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  object  introduced  by  the  genitive  and  to  its  obvious 
relations  to  the  thing  qualified,  and  not  to  the  genitive 
itself: 

a.  The  more  exact  definition  made  by  the  genitive  may 
amount  to  no  more  than  a  mere  indication  of  the  object 
with  respect  to  which  exclusively  an  action,  a  state  of  mind, 
a  position  in  space,  &c.  is  to  be  understood  as  affirmed ;  as 
where  the  genitive  stands  after  many  intransitive  and  middle 
verbs,  adjectives,  prepositions,  adverbs,  the  comparative  form 
of  the  adjective,  &c. 

b.  The  more  exact  definition  introduced  by  the  genitive 
serves  to  mark  the  class  or  category  to  which  the  term 
qualified  is  to  be  referred ;  as  where  it  attends  the  superla- 
tive degree,  where  it  denotes  the  nation  to  which  a  person 
or  custom  belongs,  the  materia]  of  which  a  thing  is  made, 
the  price  at  which  it  is  valued,  &c. 

c.  The  more  exact  definition  made  by  the  genitive  gives 
the  characterization  of  an  object  with  respect  to  birth,  capa- 
city, faculty,  office,  &c. ;  as  where,  after  the  verbs  sluae  and 
YVp/taOaty  such  genitives  as  di^dpd^  dyaOoOy  ^curdica^j  itnm 
j^Topo<:y  are  used  to  show  that  an  action  or  state  is  the 
property,  duty,  &c.  of  a  certain  character,  office,  and  the 
like. 

d.  The  more  exact  definition  made  by  the  genitive  case 
serves  to  designate  what  particular  kind  or  variety  is  in- 
tended of  a  thing  capable  of  having  many  kinds  or  varieties; 
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as  where  the  genitive  is  used  as  the  qualification  of  many 
uouns ;  e.g.  tol  too  Sivipou  fuXioy  ^  the  leaves  of  the  tree/ 
of  SxOoi  rod  TzozafioUy  *the  banks  of  the  river.' 

€.  The  more  exact  definition,  or  specific  reference,  made  by 
the  genitive  case  serves  to  denote  tiie  time,  space,  or  relative 
position  of  an  action  or  object;  as  where  the  objects  intro- 
duced by  this  case  are  denominations  of  time,  names  of 
places,  or  expressions  of  relative  position,  such  as  dpiorepa^f 
d^tdCy  ohj  TTou ; 

/.  The  more  exact  definition  made  by  the  genitive  marks 
either  the  circumstances  generally,  or  the  time,  occasion, 
ground,  reason,  or  condition,  of  the  action  qualified;  as 
where  the  genitive  case  of  a  noun,  with  a  participle  agreeing, 
or  the  genitive  absolute,  as  it  is  called,  is  employed  as  the 
qualifying  term. 

g.  The  more  exact  definition  made  by  the  genitive  de- 
notes the  object  had  in  view  in  any  action ;  as  where  too  with 
the  infinitive  is  used  after  an  action  to  state  its  purpose. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  added,  that  it  has  been  seen  that  the 
genitive  differs  from  the  accusative,  in  the  cases  where  they 
are  likely  to  be  confounded,  in  this,  that  while  the  latter 
limits  a  term  by  marking  the  extent  to  which  it  reaches, 
whether  it  thereby  shows  the  point  up  to  which  an  object  is 
affected,  or  that  an  action  reaches  one  object  and  not  others 
of  a  number,  the  former  does  no  more  than  name  that 
object  out  of  many  with  reference  to  which  the  qualified 
term  or  statement  is  to  be  understood. 

II.  07  THX  DATIYB  CASE. 

The  dative  case,  being  more  simple  in  its  meaning,  and 
ordinarily,  at  least,  of  obvious  interpretation,  will  require 
rather  briefer  notice.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  for  the 
present  purpose,  to  examine  its  principal  uses  in  the  language, 
and,  by  ascertaining  its  meaning  in  each,  to  determine  as 
accurately  as  may  be  its  proper  sense. 

It  may  be  observed,  beforehand,  that  it  has  been  con- 
udered  right  to  separate  the  dative  proper  and  its  uses  from 
the  ablative ;  that  is,  from  the  case  which,  having  the  same 
form  with  the  dative,  contains  the  sense  of  the  instrumentalis 
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and  locatiyus.  This,  indeed,  is  reqnisitey  in  order  to  avoid 
the  confusion  and  error  which  almost  inevitably  result  from 
blending  them  under  one  head. 

1.  The  dative  is  commonly  used  of  a  personal  object,  a 
few  cases  comparatively  occurring  in  which  it  is  used  of 
things.  It  is  added  to  verbs,  adjectives,  nouns,  adverbs, 
prepositions,  inteijections,  and  to  whole  phrases,  and  may 
commonly  be  rendered  in  English  by  *to'  or  *for,'  but 
often  requires  other  forms  of  expression.  Thus,  the  dative 
occurs: 

a.  With  verbs  signifying  *to  give,'  *to  take  away,'  as, 
icddpoi  Tt  Tcptj  *  to  give  something  to  a  person,'  iwpuadai  rt 
reuiy  ^to  present  something  to  a  person,'  dxpaipu<r&ai  vt  nUj 
*to  take  away  something  from  a  person,'  ipTzd^av  ri  rrwr,  *to 
rob  a  person  of  something.'  E.g.  Od.  i.  9,  aifzdp  6  rdiaaf 
d^eiXsTo  p6<nefju}v  ^/juzp,  *but  he  took  away  fi^m  them  the 
day  of  return ;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  iv.  6,  10,  ini  toutoc^^  Ifij^  iym 
.  .  .  diioifu  ri  aoc  r^v  ifjjjv  xai  Xafx^dvm  rijv  arjv  de^iap^  *  upon 
these  conditions,  said  he,  I  both  give  you  my  right  hand  and 
take  yours.'  (See  Eiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  677.)  Here  the  dative 
marks  the  person  to  whom  the  giving  or  taking  away  a 
thing  is  referred  as  its  final  object,  the  person  who  is  directiy 
benefited  or  injured  by  it,  and  to  whom  the  action  may  be 
said  to  accrue.  When  it  is  said,  6  rocaev  dfeiXero  poffreftop 
fjfiapj  'he  took  away  from  them  the  day  of  return,'  the 
sense  obviously  is,  *  he  took  away  the  day  of  return  ... 
for  them,'  that  is,  the  taking  away  the  day  of  return  is  repre- 
sented as  having  the  person  marked  by  the  dative  To7atp  for 
its  ultimate  aim  or  final  object.  And  so,  in  the  phrase 
didwfjti  ffoe  ttjp  ipAjv  de^icofj  *  I  give  you  my  right  hand,'  the 
giving  the  right  hand,  or  a  pledge  of  good  faith,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  added  dative  aoi  as  having  the  personal  object 
*you'  as  that  ultimately  affected  by  it,  that  *to'  or  *for^ 
which  it  is  done,  and  which  is  to  be  considered,  therefore,  as 
its  final  object.  The  fact  that  the  dative  is  in  one  case 
rendered  by  *  to,'  and  in  the  other  apparently  by  *  from,'  is 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  action  which  it  qualifies.  In 
both  cases  alike  the  dative  is  the  sign  of  a  person  standing 
in  precisely  the  same  relations. 
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6.  With  verba  Bignifying  *  to  contend,'  *  to  fight;'  as,  i/o/f  e^v, 
fti^ea^y  ^  to  be  at  law  with,'  dexd^ta&at^  &c.  E.g.  H.  i.  277, 
ipt(lifi£vai  fiaaeXr/f  Ho  contend  with  the  king;'  Herod,  vii. 
104,  ij-Qf  dk  0UT€  dixa  dvdpdure  Omaj^ofjuu  616^  re  elvou  fidjitadiUj 
oike  doolacj  ^  I  neither  undertake  to  be  able  to  fight  with  ten 
men,  nor  with  two.'  Here  the  dative  has  the  same  sense  as 
in  the  case  just  noticed,  it  being  added  to  mark  the  personal 
object  ultimately  affected  by  the  act  of  fighting  or  contend- 
mg ;  that  is,  constituting  its  final  aim.  (For  the  list  of  verbs, 
and  for  examples,  see  E!uhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  574.) 

c.  With  verbs  signifying  '  to  meet,' '  to  withstand,'  &c. ;  as, 
iifTOPj  darredpy  dincd^uv,  djravraPy  &ravrav,  Imavred^uVy  *  to  meet,' 
azrjpat  poetically  used,  Imoar^i^au^  iHpiaraa&oiy  *  to  withstand,' 
nhjaed^siPy  TteXd^ecVj  ifjoreid^ec&aUf  i^j/^e^v,  *  to  approach,'  ^  to 
come  near  ;'  and  with  the  verbs  of  the  opposite  sense,  Ho 
give  way,'  *  to  yield,'  &c. ;  as,  eSce^v,  bntixuvj  j^capeiUj  7tapaj[a)pe7p, 
Kg.  Herod,  vii.  18,  oux  icau  ae  rd  Trdyra  zy  "/jXtxcQ  ecxeiUy  '  did 
not  suffer  you  to  give  way  in  every  thing  to  your  youth,' 
that  is,  *  to  indulge  your  youthful  desires.'  In  this  example, 
the  dative  zy  i^iixijj  denotes  the  object  to  which  the  yielding 
is  referred  as  its  final  aim,  that  for  the  behoof  of  which  it 
occurs,  ^sch.  Agam.  1150,  i/ioi  dk  ftifivec  aj^ea/jib^  d/jLfijxa 
dopif  *me  there  awaits  the  being  cleft  with  a  two-edged 
sword,'  that  is,  ^  there  remains  for  me,  by  which  I  am  the 
object  to  be  affected,  the  being  cleft  with  a  two-edged  sword.' 
The  dative  here,  as  in  the  former  case,  marks  the  person  to 
whom  the  action  represented  by  fii/ipee  ax^a^^  d/i^xee  dopl  is 
referred  as  its  final  object,  or  in  which  it  is  to  end.  (For 
the  list  of  verbs,  and  for  examples,  see  E!uhn.  Ausf.  Gr. 
§  674.) 

The  dative  is  used  in  the  same  sense  with  the  adjectives 
and  adverbs  corresponding  to  the  above-recited  verbs,  as, 
xhj^no^j  ivovr/oc,  iyrky  ?riAac,  d/^foo,  although  they  have  also 
Uie  genitive  case  in  its  proper  signification.  E.g.  Herod. 
vL  77,  t^ouTo  dvzioe  rdlai  Aaxtdaifiomotaty  '  they  sat  opposite 
to  the  Lacedaemonians ;'  Dem.  Phil.  ii.  72,  fiourdeix:  ydp  xai 
r&popuoc  &rac  ix^P^  iXto^tpiqi  xai  i^/ioi^  ii^aurio^y  '  for  every 
king  and  despot  is  an  enemy  to  liberty,  and  opposed  to 
laws.'    (See  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  574,  bb.) 
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d.  The  dative  is  used  in  the  same  way  with  verbs  eignify- 
ing  '  to  aid/  ^  to  defend,'  ^  to  profit,'  &c. ;  as,  d/n^eo;,  d/dnmy^ 
dli^uify  diaixuuj  fioij&uuj  iTtaoopeiv;  also  with  djcokojuadmj 
hiocziktlv^  inapxuvj  'jUpaiayuuVy  and  with  a  number  of  verbs 
compounded  with  <n>v,  as  aufjupipfiif^  kc  E.g.  Ear.  Or.  512, 
d/jiupw  if  iaovKtp  dupord^  tlfu  rip  pi/up^  ^  I  will  aid  the  law  as 
&r  as  I  can ;'  Id.  ib.  912,  ijdihj<n  re/awpeip  izaxpl^  ^  he  wished 
to  assist  his  £Either;'  Plat  Apol.  p.  28,  c,  e/  rtpuapi^cuz  liar' 
p&xXtp  Tip  kvaipip  rbp  f6poPj  ^  if  you  will  avenge  the  death  of 
your  comrade  Patroclus.'  (See  Xuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  579.)  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  some  verbs  of  like  mean- 
ing are  followed  by  the  accusative  case ;  as,  oHpthlp,  ^  to  profit^* 
pXdTTreipj  ^to  injure,'  Xopaipea&m^  iwfida&oij  ^to  injure.'  (See 
Eiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  579,  Anm.  1.)  But  the  employment  of 
the  accusative  admits  of  explanation  in  accordance  with  the 
proper  sense  of  this  case,  while  to  the  dative  as  used  with 
other  verbs  of  this  class  is  to  be  attributed  its  own  appro* 
priate  signification ;  the  latter  denotes  the  object  ^for'  whom, 
or  to  affect  whom  ultimately,  the  action  is  performed,  the 
former  that  ^  as  regards'  whom  it  is  affirmed. 

€.  The  same  meaning  is  attributable  to  the  dative  as 
employed  with  verbs  signifying  *to  follow,'  *to  obey,'  *to 
disobey,'  &c. ;  as,  enta&at^  dxoXou&eiPf  diajiuPy  and  bptaprup^ 
deadij^eadouj  ittidea&ai^  ImaxouuPj  dstu&ttPy  &c.  E.g.  Herod.  iiL 
88,  ^Apd^ot  di  oidapd  xanjxouaap  iitl  SoukoauvjQ  Ilipajjacj  *•  the 
Arabians  never  obeyed  the  Persians  so  as  to  be  in  bondage;' 
that  is,  ^  were  never  obedient  ...  to  or  for  the  Persians.' 
(See  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  575.) 

So,  likewise,  with  adjectives  and  adverbs,  and  sometimes 
with  nouns,  of  the  like  sense ;  as,  dxdXou&o^^  htopipio^j  ieddojpK^ 
diodojpjy  I^^Cy  if^yfi ;  e.g.  Eurip.  Androm.  808,  xaxbp  juao^ 
Mio^op^  ^  misfortune  succeeding  upon  misfortune ;'  that  is, 
*  succeeding,  being  a  successor,  ...  to  or  for  misfortune,' 
the  dative  xaxtp  marking  the  object  to  which  the  succession 
is  referred  as  its  final  object,  as  that  concerned  or  interested 
in  it,  or  which  is  ultimately  affected  by  it  So  Plat  Cratyl. 
p.  399,  D,  ioxu  TouTOi^  ici^c  dpauj  ^  it  seems  to  be  suitably 
arranged  for  these.'  (For  the  list  of  words,  and  for  examples, 
see  KUhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  575,  dd.) 
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/.  The  dative,  in  the  same  way,  is  employed  with  verbs 
of  ^  commanding/  ^  advising/  &c. ;  as,  xtisueePy  itpoardaauu^ 
huzilha^iUy  nsed  in  poetry,  iuriXXeir&cUj  incarilXtev^  Trapatv^Tv^ 
mpefYudofy  kc.  E.g.  H.  i.  295,  dXXocaeu  drj  tout^  iiztriXXto^ 
^enjoin  this  upon  others,'  the  dative  dXXocacv  denoting  the 
objects  upon  which  the  injunction  is  laid,  who  are  affected 
by  it,  and  who  are  its  ultimate  object  (For  the  list  of  verbs, 
and  for  examples,  see  EUhn.  Ausf.  Or.  §  577,  d.) 

g.  Here  may  be  mentioned  the  dative  which  sometimes 
occurs  with  the  impersonal  verbs  dec  and  xp^y '  it  behooves,' 
*it  is  requisite,'  ^  it  is  necessary,'  which  more  commonly  have 
the  accusative ;  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4,  85,  dec  iizeadSaa  rbv 
hacov  mpaiQ  di/ipij  *  it  is  requisite  for  a  Persian  to  saddle  his 
horse,'  that  is,  ^  to  saddle  his  horse  is  requisite  ...  for  a 
Persian ;'  Soph.  Antig.  736,  dUtp  yap  r^  ^fxoe  ipi^  ye  r^ads  dpj^eeu 
jfWvoc ;  *  is  it  then  necessary  for  another  rather  than  myself 
to  rule  this  land  ?'  (See  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  579,  2,  and  §  551, 
Anm.  5.)  When  used  with  these  verbs,  the  dative  follows 
upon  the  notions  of  obligation  and  necessity  contained  in 
8et  and  ^pijj  to  show  upon  whom  they  are  laid,  in  the  same 
way  that  it  follows  upon  verbs  of  commanding,  &c.  in  Greek, 
and  upon  the  verbal  in  ndus  in  Latin,  called  the  future  pas- 
sive participle. 

A.  Of  the  same  nature  precisely  is  the  dative  of  the  person 
used  with  the  verbal  adjective  in  rioc,  rioj  riou.  "E.g.  Dem. 
01.  p.  14,  17,  fJjfJLC  dij  .  .  .  ^OTj&TjTiov  eluai  ro7c  Ttpdyfxaac  l)fuv, 
'I  say,  then,  that  you  must  come  to  the  aid  of  our  afl&irs.' 
(See  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  587.)  The  verbal  in  rioc  contain- 
ing,  as  does  the  Latin  verbal  in  ndas^  the  idea  of  obligation 
or  necessity,  the  dative  follows  it,  as  above,  to  denote  the 
object  upon  which  the  obligation  is  laid,  and  which  is  its 
final  aim. 

i.  In  the  same  sense  the  dative  is  employed  with  the 
verbs  signifying  ^it  is  becoming,'  ^it  suits,'  ^it  belongs  or 
appertains  to;'  as,  npinuv,  tLpfiinruv^  Trpotnjxetv;  and  with 
the  adverbs  TzpeTrdurm^y  djtpm&^y  eixdrm^y  and  the  phrase 
lioic  ^^n-/.  E.gl  Plat.  Gorg.  p.  479,  e,  TOUTtp  irpomjxei  d9Xl(p 
diHUy  *  it  belongs  to  this  man  to  be  wretched ;'  Xen.  Cyrop. 
vii.  5, 17,  fiaaehi  i^yuro  itpirtuv^  *he  supposed  that  it » was 
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becoming  for  the  king,'  that  is,  ficureXu  expresses  the  per- 
sonal object  to  which  the  quality  of  '  being  becoming'  con- 
tained  in  npinttv  is  referred  as  being  concerned  in  it,  as  that 
for  which  it  exists,  and  which  may,  accordingly,  be  regarded 
as  its  final  object.  Here,  as  in  other  instances,  the  sense  in 
which  the  dative  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  action  or  state 
which  it  qualifies  becomes  comparatively  obscure,  and  is 
difKcult  to  express  without  seeming  exaggeration.  There 
is  a  wide  interval  between  the  dative  as  used  with  pdj^w^m 
and  with  TrpeTte^i^ ;  and  yet  we  cannot  but  feel  that,  in  both 
cases  alike,  the  dative  introduces  the  object  to  which  the 
action  of  *  fighting'  and  the  quality  of  *  being  becoming,' 
contained  in  the  verbs  fidj^etr&at  and  nphtuv^  are  referred  as 
being  their  ultimate  aim,  or  that  which  is  to  be  afifected  by 
them.  ' 

h.  In  the  same  way  the  dative  is  used  with  verbs  whidi 
signify  *  to  agree  with,'  *  to  commend,'  *  to  find  fault  with,* 
*to  blame,'  *to  censure,'  *to  be  angry  with,'  *to  envy,'  ko. 
Some  of  these  verbs  are  d/ioXoyeTuy  aovautvuvy  iTzeupui^j  fii/t' 
fea&auy  iTrrrefiaUy  ijxaXttvy  (zipc  rr,)  duetdif^etVj  ^aurxaivuv,  Veiy 
commonly  these  verbs  have  the  accusative  of  the  thing  that 
is  the  subject  of  commendation,  blame,  &c.,  and  the  dative 
of  the  person  upon  whom  it  is  bestowed.  E.g.  Herod,  v. 
83,  ioTzip'/tzo  T<p  ^ApcaraYdpjjy  *he  was  angry  with  Arista- 
goras;'  Id.  iii.  142,  iyca  3i  za  ztp  niXa^  inmi^ffffo}  dord^  xari 
dupapuu  00  TTocijaiOy  ^what  I  blame  in  my  neighbor  I  will 
not  myself  do,  if  I  can  help  it ;'  Dem.  01.  p.  30,  5,  ^veijrJUr 
i^fui^  6  0i}x7n:o^^  'Philip  was  causing  us  disquiet'  (See 
Xiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  578.)  Here,  again,  the  dative  marks 
the  personal  object  to  whom  the  action  or  state  expressed 
by  the  verb  is  referred  as  being  concerned  in  it,  as  that  to 
affect  whom  it  is  or  is  done,  or,  in  other  words,  as  its  ^final 
object. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  fdfjupofim^  in  the  sense  of  'to 
blame,'  regularly  has  the  accusative  after  it,  while  in  that 
of  'to  lay  to  one's  charge,'  'to  cast  in  one's  teeth,'  it  has 
the  dative.  (See  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  578,  Anm.  1,  and  Pas- 
sow's  Lex.  8.  r.)  It  would  not  be  practicable  to  see  before- 
hand that  such  a  distinction  should  eidst.     It  could  be 
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aBcertained  only  by  observation  of  the  use  of  the  language. 
But  the  accusative  being  used,  or  the  dative  being  used,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see  how  either  case  is  employed  consist- 
ently with  its  own  proper  sense. 

L  The  dative  has  the  same  sense  when  used  with  verbs 
signifying  ^  to  please ;'  as,  ii^ddpeiPj  dpitrxeeuj  dpdaxea&auj  &c. 
Kg.  Herod,  ix.  79,  fjoj  ddoe/ju  rdtae  rcvka  ipiaxvccu^  'may^I  not 
please  those  to  whom  this  is  agreeable.'  (See  Kiihn.  Ausf. 
Gr.  §  577.)  The  dative  rdlac^  in  this  example,  denotes  the 
persons  to  whom  the  ^  giving  pleasure,'  contained  in  dpia- 
maty  is  referred  as  the  objects  affected  by  it,  who  are  con- 
cerned in  ity  to  whom  it  enures;  and  these  may  be  con- 
sidered as  its  final  object  or  aim. 

m.  The  same  meaning  must  be  attributed  to  the  dative 
when  used  with  verbs  expressing  ^  community'  of  action, 
and  ^intercourse'  whether  friendly  or  hostile,  as,  bpuXuifj 
pipwr&aty  xocvouUj  &c.,  to  name  the  object  with  which  there 
is  communion,  intercourse,  &c.  E.g.  Herod,  iii.  181,  6  3i 
Ajftox^dij^  .  .  •  noXuxpdxti  i)/j£X7jaef  ^Democedes  was  on 
tcorms  of  familiarity  with  Polycrates ;'  Id.  vi.  21,  ;r6>lr£c  T^p 
nbroi  fidXtara  .  •  •  diijjXjjai  i^etvwdrjaap^  ^for  these  cities 
most  of  all  had  friendly  relations  with  each  other.'  (See 
Eiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  578,  a.)  Here,  again,  the  dative  expresses 
the  personal  objects  to  whom  the  action  of  the  verb  is  re- 
ferred as  being  concerned  in  it,  to  whose  interest  it  apper- 
tains, who  are  its  final  object  or  aim. 

Bo,  likewise,  with  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  even  with 
nouns  of  similar  signification  with  the  above  verbs,  the 
dative  is  used  in  the  same  sense ;  as  with  xo/voc,  oxjvrpoipo^j 
0optfmifiKy  ai/yyei/ij^j  fuvaireo^y  &c. ;  with  piydoy  aijiipnya ;  with 
wawpta,  &c.  E.g.  Herod,  vi.  58,  tpj/xfjuYa  r^ae  Yupou^e  xxm* 
vAi/roi  re  ra  fiirama,  *in  common  with  the  women.'  (See, 
Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  578,  aa.) 

n.  Here  may  be  added  the  interrogative  phrase  W  iart  pot 
nwf ;  *  what  have  I  to  do  with  a  person  ?'  E.g.  Herod,  v.  38, 
9ot  8k  xai  roiruoan  rdim  itpdypaat  ri  iart ;  *  what  have  you  to 
do  with  these  matters  ?'  properly, '  what  is  there  to  you  and 
to  these  matters  ?'  '  what  have  you  in  common  with  these 
matters  ?'    Both  datives,  aol  and  xoinotaty  appear  to  depend 
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upon  u  iazt;  ^what  is  there?'  and  to  show  the  object  inte- 
rested or  that  is  concerned  in  what  this  phrase  expresses. 

0.  The  dative  is  used  with  verbs,  a^ectives,  noans,  and 
adverbs  expressing  similarity  or  dissimilarity,  equality  or 
inequality,  identity  or  diversity;  as,  ioexiucuy  dfiocaHv^  6/iar- 
dua&oij  ofweo^y  S/joito^j  aroc,  tcoKf  i?  taou^  iy  uKf^j  TrapcazJbfawCf 
6  altrS^j  ikTouTw^j  dedfopo^j  dedfoyo^^  dd^Xupd^^  and  words  com- 
pounded  with  bfiaSj^  ai)v^  f^dij  &s  dfjodYiwaffoc,  kc  E.g.  Soph. 
Antig.  644,  t6u  fiiov  rifiwacu  i^  taou  iravpiy  ^  they  honor  their 
finend  equally  with  a  father;'  Herod,  vi.  69,  IjX&i  fwc  fdafm, 
tldSfisvov  ^ApioTwuej  ^  there  came  to  me  an  apparition  like 
Ariston ;'  Xen.  Cyr.  vii.  1,  2,  imkafdvoe  3k  Trdi/rec  ^ov  •  •  • 
roTc  auToT^  T(p  Kufxp  oTtkoc^j  '  they  were  all  armed  with  the 
same  arms  with  Cyrus.'    (See  E!Uhn.  Ausfl  Gr.  576,  b.) 

In  such  use  the  dative  marks  the  object  with  which  the 
likeness,  identity,  &c.  is  represented  as  existing,  and  hue 
really  the  same  office  as  where  it  denotes  more  obvious^ 
the  person  to  whose  benefit  an  action  or  state  enures,  of 
for  whom,  as  its  ultimate  aim,  it  is  or  is  done.  The  only 
difference,  probably,  is  to  be  found  in  the  greater  cleame» 
with  which  we  can  trace,  in  the  latter  case,  the  connedton 
between  the  action  or  state  and  the  object  affected  by  it  for 
good  or  for  evil.  When  i^^po^  is  followed  by  the  dative 
TiPij  the  sense  being  ^  inimical  to  a  person,'  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  UPC  is  used  in  the  dative  case  as  expressing  the  person 
injuriously  affected  by  the  state  of  enmity  contained  ia 
iX^po^y  and  as  denoting,  therefore,  its  aim  or  final  object 
It  is  more  difficult,  perhaps,  to  say  that  when  S/weoCj  ^like^' 
or  cVoc,  ^  equal,'  is  followed  by  rn//,  giving  the  sense  of  '  like 
a  person,'  ^  equal  to  a  person,'  zm  is  used  in  the  dative  case 
as  marking  the  person  affected  by  the  state  of  likeness  and 
equality  contained  in  ofwccK  and  liroc,  or  to  whose  interest 
it  belongs ;  for,  in  fact,  such  expressions  are  too  strong  fior 
the  veiy  faint  sense  in  which  the  object  introduced  by  the 
dative  is  affected  by  the  notions  of  likeness  and  equality 
referred  to  it.  And  yet  the  relation  which  the  dative  rai 
holds  to  8fioc<Kj  r<joc,  &c.,  is  hardly  to  be  considered  as  at 
all  different  in  nature  from  that  in  which  it  stands  to 
iX&pd^ ;  for  if  it  marks  the  object  to  which  the  state  of 
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enmity  expressed  by  i^^pd^  is  referred  as  affecting  or  con- 
cerning it,  J90  does  it  also  mari^  the  object  to  which  the 
state  of  likeness  and  eqnality  expressed  by  5fioe<K  and  T^oc  is' 
referred  as  affecting  or  concerning  it,  if  only  to  the  extent 
to  which  an  object  is  affected  by  standing  in  the  relation  of 
likeness  or  equality  to  another.  In  both  cases  equally, 
though  in  the  one  more  obviously  than  in  the  other,  the 
dative  denotes  the  final  object  of  the  state  of  enmity,  like- 
ness, and  equality  expressed  by  the  adjective. 

The  pronoun  aitrd^y  without  the  article,  conjoined  with  a 
noun  in  the  dative,  and  agreeing  with  it  as  an  adjective  in 
gender,  number,  and  case,  obtains  a  peculiar  sense,  being 
rendered  in  English  by  *  together  with,'  &c.  E.g.  II.  ix.  541, 
xoJUa  S*  S^t  Trpo&iiufjo^a  X^/^^  P^^  dii^pea  /juixpa  \  ainrjm 
fie^jj^i  xai  airroTc  iu&eat  /njXwi^j  *he  cast  upon  the  ground  tall 
nprooted  trees,  together  with  their  roots  and  the  blossoms 
oi  the  fruit-trees,'  or  *  roots  and  all,'  *  blossoms  of  fruit- 
trees  and  all ;'  Eurip.  Med.  164, 8if  nor'  iyd)  wfi^ap  r'  iaidoefjf 
tdntHQ  ftsXd&pocc  8eaxyato/iiuoo^y  ^  whom  (Jason),  and  his  bride 
too,  may  I  some  day  behold  ruined  together  with  their  house 
(fiunily),' or  ^ house  and  all;'  Herod,  iii.  126,  djroxrtivai:  8i 
/MP  ijifdpeci  duT^  ^(pj  *  after  killing  him,  he  hid  him  away 
oat  of  sight  together  with  his  horse,'  or  ^  horse  and  all/ 
(See  KUhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  568,  2  b.) 

In  such  examples,  aM^j  containing  the  notion  of  same- 
ness or  identity,  which  it  does  notwithstanding  the  ab- 
sence of  the  article,  is  properly  followed  by  the  dative 
case,  just  as  6  aurd^,  ifMoto^j  &oc,  and  the  like,  are.  And, 
accordingly,  in  the  last  example  above  given,  Imrip  is  in  the 
dative  depending  upon  abvfpj  Hhe  same,'  the  construction 
being  iffduiaE  (fitp)  adzbv  {zip)  litntp^  *he  hid  him  .  .  .  the 
same  with  his  horse,'  that  is,  ^just  as  he  hid  his  horse.' 
And  then  awriv,  or  possibly  it  might  be  better  to  represent 
it  by  the  neuter  ain6^  is  attracted  into  the  case  of  Imzip^  or 
into  the  gender,  number,  and  case  of  the  noun  which  fol- 
lows it,  if  they  be  different  from  its  own;  so  that  the 
phrase  reads  -^ducat  (fui/)  ainp  TTnttpj  instead  of  auzdv  (ztp) 
hacip.  That  aM^  may  have  the  sense  of  *  the  same,'  even 
without  the  article  prefixed,  is  to  be  admitted,  not  only  from 
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upon  W  i4m;  ^  what  is  diere  ?'  and  to  show  the  object  int^ 
rested  or  that  is  concerned  in  what  this  phrase  expresses. 

0.  The  dative  is  used  with  verbs,  adjectives,  nouns,  and 
adverbs  expressing  similarity  or  dissimilarity,  equality  or 
inequality,  identity  or  diversify;  as,  ioaii^Uj  bftoeaHuy  6/iof- 
diia&atj  ofjuxo^y  bfwioK',  <uf<Kj  i^oKj  i^  uroOj  iv  or^,  TZCtpoazJbjaioCf 
6  cdfTo^j  dkrauTcj^j  Sedfopo^j  dtdfopo^j  idtXfo^,  and  words  com- 
pounded with  b/jocio^  aiuj  petdj  as  bfjtbfXwaao^j  &c.  £Lg.  Soph. 
Antig.  644,  rhfif  fiXov  reptActv  ic  i^foo  Trarpiy  ^  they  honor  their 
fiiend  equally  with  a  &ther;'  Herod.  vL  69,  IjX^i  ftoe  fiapm, 
cidofispoi^  ^AptarwifCj  ^  there  came  to  me  an  apparition  like 
Ariston ;'  Xen.  Cyr.  vii.  1,  2,  ixriKT/tipoe  di  ;r<£i/rec  i^ov  •  •  • 
rocc  auToc^  T<p  Kufxp  5ziocCj  ^  they  were  all  armed  with  the 
same  arms  with  Cyrus.'    (See  Kiihn.  Aus£  Gr.  576,  b.) 

In  such  use  the  dative  marks  the  object  with  which  the 
likeness,  identity,  &c.  is  represented  as  existing,  and  has 
really  the  same  office  as  where  it  denotes  more  obvious^ 
the  person  to  whose  benefit  an  action  or  state  enures,  or 
for  whom,  as  its  ultimate  aim,  it  is  or  is  done.  The  only 
difference,  probably,  is  to  be  found  in  the  greater  cleuness 
with  which  we  can  trace,  in  the  latter  case,  the  connection 
between  the  action  or  state  and  the  object  affected  by  it  tat 
good  or  for  evil.  When  i^^pb^  is  followed  by  the  dative 
ra^iy  the  sense  being  *  inimical  to  a  person,'  it  is  easy  to  sea 
that  ui^c  is  used  in  the  dative  case  as  expressing  the  person 
injuriously  affected  by  the  state  of  enmity  contained  in 
i^(9/cM>c,  and  as  denoting,  therefore,  its  aim  or  final  olgeet 
It  is  more  difficult,  perhaps,  to  say  that  when  d/iorac,  ^liki^' 
or  C470C,  ^  equal,'  is  followed  by  rrvr,  giving  the  sense  of  ^  like 
a  person,'  ^  equal  to  a  person,'  tm  is  used  in  the  dative  case 
as  marking  the  person  affected  by  the  state  of  likeness  and 
equality  contained  in  ofweo^  and  oroc,  or  to  whose  interest 
it  belongs ;  for,  in  fitct,  such  expressions  are  too  strong  lor 
the  very  &int  sense  in  which  the  object  introduced  by  the 
dative  is  affected  by  the  notions  of  likeness  and  equalily 
referred  to  it.  And  yet  the  relation  which  the  dative  tai 
holds  to  ofiOKKy  an>c>  &c.,  is  hardly  to  be  considered  as  at 
all  different  in  nature  from  that  in  which  it  stands  to 
iX^pb^ ;  for  if  it  marks  the  object  to  which  the  state  of 
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enmity  expressed  by  ij^^pd^  is  referred  as  affecting  or  con- 
cemiDg  it^  so  does  it  also  mark  the  object  to  which  the 
state  of  likeness  and  eqnality  expressed  by  S/ioecK  and  mo^  is 
referred  as  affecting  or  concerning  it^  if  only  to  the  extent 
to  which  an  object  is  affected  by  standing  in  the  relation  of 
likeness  or  equality  to  another.  In  both  cases  equally, 
though  in  the  one  more  obviously  than  in  the  other,  the 
dative  denotes  the  final  object  of  the  state  of  enmity,  like- 
ness, and  equality  expressed  by  the  adjective. 

The  pronoun  adrd^j  without  the  article,  conjoined  with  a 
noun  in  the  dative,  and  agreeing  with  it  as  an  adjective  in 
gender,  number,  and  case,  obtains  a  peculiar  sense,  being 
rendered  in  English  by  *  together  with,'  &c.  E.g.  II.  ix.  541, 
icoiid  S*  Zyt  Tcpo&iiofjo^a  X^/^^  P^^  8ipdpea  fiaxpa  \  abz^m 
^jyn  xai  auToTc  di/Oe<Ti  /z^XwPy  ^he  cast  upon  the  ground  tall 
uprooted  trees,  together  with  their  roots  and  the  blossoms 
of  the  fruit-trees,'  or  *  roots  and  all,'  *  blossoms  of  fruit- 
trees  and  all ;'  Eurip.  Med.  164, 3y  ttot*  iyw  vupupa^  r'  iaidocpf 
WToi^  faXdu^poe^  deaxpoiopiuoo^j  ^  whom  (Jason),  and  his  bride 
too,  may  I  some  day  behold  ruined  together  with  their  house 
(fiEunily),'  or  *  house  and  all;'  Herod,  iii.  126,  {faroxrc/voc  Si 
pcy  ijipdi^ct  darcip  hcn^p,  *  after  killing  him,  he  hid  him  away 
out  of  sight  together  with  his  horse,'  or  *  horse  and  all.' 
(See  EUhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  568,  2  b.) 

In  such  examples,  aM^^  containing  the  notion  of  same- 
ness or  identity,  which  it  does  notwithstanding  the  ab- 
eence  of  the  article,  is  properly  followed  by  the  dative 
case,  just  as  b  abrb^,  ipoto^,  ta(Kj  and  the  like,  are.  And, 
accordingly,  in  the  last  example  above  given,  litntp  is  in  the 
dative  depending  upon  abripy  ^the  same,'  the  construction 
being  i^ipdutat  (jia^)  aurbp  (r^)  Fr^r^,  ^he  hid  him  .  .  .  the 
same  with  his  horse,'  that  is,  ^just  as  he  hid  his  horse.' 
And  then  ayrdv,  or  possibly  it  might  be  better  to  represent 
it  by  the  neuter  o&rd,  is  attracted  into  the  case  of  ro-^,  or 
into  the  gender,  number,  and  case  of  the  noun  which  fol- 
lows it,  if  they  be  different  from  its  own;  so  that  the 
phrase  reads  ^^ducat  (pti/)  abr<p  licitfpy  instead  of  abrb)/  {rtp) 
bntip.  That  abrb^  may  have  the  sense  of  *the  same,'  even 
without  the  article  prefixed,  is  to  be  admitted,  not  only  from 
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this  case  of  its  use,  but  also  from  the  nominative  aMCf 
ipse  J  *  himself'  which  is  really  equivalent  to  'the  same,' 
and  from  its  composition.  For  aind^  is  plainly  compounded 
of  aif=^f,  a  demonstrative  radical  seen  also  in  oS,  cMtc^ 
alrctj  ^  again/  and  a  second  demonstrative  t-6^,  in  which  oc, 
T]j  Oy  being  a  mere  adjective-ending,  the  essential  part  is  r, 
the  same  that  occurs  in  the  simple  demonstrative  or  artide 
T-dj  gen.  Tovy  tt^,  ro3,  &c.,  in  the  Latin  (-urn,  t-ctm,  trOrlis^  ir<mr 
IrUSj  kc.y  and  in  the  English  ih-ej  ihra4y  &c.  But  the  de> 
monstrative,  by  virtue  of  its  jproper  power  of  pointing  out 
a  thing,  obtains  not  only  the  sense  of  distinguishing  vn 
object  from  the  rest  of  its  class,  and  so,  again,  of  contrast- 
ing it  with  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  article,  but  also  that 
of  repetition,  as  in  od,  ode^^C)  oSre,  'again,'  and  hence  of 
identity,  an  object  by  pointing  to  it  being  identified  widi 
an  object  already  named,  as  in  aivo^y  'himself,'  that  is,  a  per- 
son the  same  with  the  subject  just  named.  The  Latin  idjem^ 
'  the  same,'  composed  of  the  demonstrative  t  and  a  second 
demonstrative  dem^  essentially  the  same  with  i  in  ^om,  and 
with  r  in  r-izy  may  also  be  adduced  in  proof  that  the  notiim 
of  identity  is  conveyed  by  the  demonstrative,  uid  that 
o&roc  may  itself  contain  this  idea.  In  £Etct  the  article  com- 
monly added  to  oltt^c,  when  it  is  intended  to  mean  'the 
same,'  is  but  the  addition  of  a  third  demonstrative,  the 
meaning  of  sameness  requiring  for  its  expression  a  veiy 
strong  demonstrative,  as  is  shown  by  this  use,  and  by  tfai^ 
of  adrco^y  if  admitted  to  have  the  sense  here  claimed  for 
it,  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  Latin  idem.  With  regard  to  the 
attraction  here  alleged  to  have  taken  place  between  cMq 
and  the  noun  depending  on  it,  compare  the  attraction  dt 
the  Greek  relative,  of  the  Latin  relative  pronoun,  of  tibe 
gerund  with  its  object,  and  that  seen  in  the  phrase  anltt 
diem  tertium  Kalendas  Januarias.    (See  Exposition,  p.  172.) 

p.  The  dative  is  used  also  with  a  variety  of  expressions 
formed  of  adjectives  and  nouns  with  elpoe  and  jtpfurOm^ 
such  as  ipr^aefio^y  'useful,'  dpx&o^y  'good,'  j^dtiKy  *^My,' 
jro^eroc,  'difficult,'  iuiurlozy  'opposed,'  xaXo^y  'fair,'  'honor- 
able,' aiaxpo^y  'base,'  fii(Ky  'friendly.'  E.g.  Eurip.  Or.  788^ 
&w>C  fop  Tot^  fiioe^  xaxov  fiifOj  '  for  cowardice  is  a  great  enl 
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to  friends/  (See  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  579.)  This  is  called 
specially  in  the  grammars  the  dativus  commodi.  The  dative, 
as  here  used,  marks  the  object  affected  by  the  quality  ex- 
pressed by  the  adjective,  that  to  which  it  is  referred  as  its 
final  object. 

To  this  place  may  be  referred  the  case  in  which  the 
dative,  occurring  with  eluae  or  ylyvza&cu  and  a  noun,  is  used 
to  denote  the  personal  object  to  whom  whatever  is  ex- 
pressed by  e?va£  or  ycYuea&ou  and  the  noun  belongs  or  apper- 
tains. In  rendering  such  phrases  into  English,  the  verbs 
Afcu  and  Ycpfsa&cu  are  commonly  expressed  by  *to  have,' 
and  the  subject  of  this  verb  answers  to  the  dative  case 
of  the  Greek.  E.g.  Od.  ix.  112,  roJtrrv  {KuxXw^i)  ff  out'  dyopai 
PoohjipSpoe^  (yjre  ^ifutnt^  (sc.  tlaiv,)  *  they  have  neither  assem- 
blies for  deliberation,  nor  judges;*  Id.  ib.  866,  OSrrc  ifiocf 
IpofiOj  'my  name  is  Outis,'  that  is,  'to  or  for  me  the 
name  is  Outis;'  Herod,  i.  81,  of  di cfc ^de^y  'their  oxen,'  that 
is,  '  the  oxen  (that  are)  to  or  for  them.'  (See  Kuhn.  Ausf. 
Gr.  §  580.)  This  dative,  which  the  grammars  call  the  dativus 
passessivuSy  depends  upon  the  noun  and  di^ai  or  Yeyi^etn^ouj 
and  not  upon  elvou  or  xiypeadat  alone.  Thus,  in  the  first 
example  given,  the  proposition  is  our'  dyopae  ^ooXrjfpdpoc 
{daiif),  'there  are  not  assemblies  for  counsel,'  and  the  dative 
xoiaevj  'to  them'  or  'for  them,'  is  added  to  show  the  object 
to  whom  the  fact  stated  is  referred  as  being  concerned  in 
or  affected  by  it,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  its  final 
aim  or  object 

2.  Among  the  uses  of  the  dative  case  above  considered, 
some  have  already  been  mentioned  in  which  the  object 
named  by  this  case  is  only  in  a  remote  and  more  obscure 
way  to  be  regarded  as  the  end  or  aim  of  the  action,  state, 
or  quality  referred  to  it,  or  that  for  the  behoof  of  which 
it  is  or  is  done.  Other  numerous  examples  exist  in  which 
this  more  indistinct  relation  between  the  dative  and  the 
term  which  it  qualifies  is  to  be  seen.  And  it  may  be  re- 
marked, before  noticing  some  of  these,  that  in  them  all  a 
sufficient  ground  for  the  use  of  the  dative  is  found  in  the 
necessity  there  is  felt  to  exist  for  some  sign  by  which  to 
indicate  the  object,  mostly  personal,  that  is  concerned  or 
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interested  in  an  action  or  statement,  whatever  be  the  ex* 
tent  to  which  this  interest  reaches.  It  is  enongh,  in  order 
to  the  introduction  of  this  case,  that  there  be  a  person 
whose  interest  or  feelings  are  involved  in  the  action  or 
statement,  so  that  it  shall  be  for  him  a  subject  of  care  or 
attention.  The  dative  here  had  in  view  is  capable  of  being 
variously  rendered,  not  only  by  *to'  and  *for,'  but  by 
*  among,'  ^with,'  &c.,  according  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  person  stands  with  regard  to  die  action  or  state^ 
ment  in  which  he  is  interested.  It  does  not  follow,  of 
course,  that  in  such  cases  the  dative  has  a  different  natore 
from  that  above  attributed  to  it.  It  is,  in  tsust^  only  a  mora 
refined  application  of  the  same  sense,  in  which,  fix>m  di^ 
tinctly  setting  forth  the  proper  end  of  the  action  or  state 
which  is  referred  to  it,  it  becomes  the  sign  of  the  object 
whom  it  only  peculiarly  concerns  or  interests.  It  is,  th«^ 
fore,  for  convenience,  and  not  from  any  necessity  arisiiig 
fit>m  the  different  office  of  the  case,  that  the  examples  of 
such  more  delicate  use  of  the  dative  case  are  referred  to  a 
separate  head. 

a.  To  this  class  of  the  uses  of  the  dative  case  may  be 
referred  that  in  which  it  marks,  as  frequentiy  in  Homer,  the 
persons  before  whom,  or  in  whose  presence,  an  action  is 
performed  in  which  they  are  interested  as  parties  con- 
cerned. E.g.  n.  i.  247,  Toim  dk  Nianop  :^di}€7rij^  dufipaostf 
^ among,  before,  them  arose  Nestor  of  charming  speech;' 
properly,  ^  for  them  arose  Nestor.'  The  dative  rdtat  marks 
the  persons  to  whom  as  its  end  the  rising  up  of  Nestor  to 
speak  is  referred ;  so  that  although,  under  the  circumstanosi^ 
we  may  render  this  dative  by  *  among'  or  *  before,'  it  really 
means  ^  for  them.'  H.  ii.  433,  nn^  Apa  fju&iav  Ijpjp  A/n^MOC 
fTrrdza  Niazwp^  *  among,'  properly,  *for,  them  began  his 
speech  Geranian  Nestor.'  Od.  xv.  227,  df  ve^  /loiioem  ptf 
l^o^a  dw/iora  poiojPj  ^  dwelling  in  very  great  houses  among 
the  Pylians;'  that  is,  *for  the  Pylians,'  the  dwelling  in 
vast  houses  by  a  powerful  and  rich  chief  being  refimped 
to  the  Pylians  as  a  matter  in  which  they  are  concerned; 
and  this  reference  being  expressed  in  English,  although 
with  an  imperfect  rendering  of  the  force  of  the  dative,  bj 
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'among the Pylians.'  'Ennp.'Seo. 595-7 y dp&pdmoec 8' iei  \  bpkv 
TcmnjpiK  obdiif  dJiXo  nXijv  xaxS^y  \  6  i"  ia&XiK  itn^Xd^y  *  among,  in 
the  eyes  of  men,  the  bad  man  is  naught  but  bad,  the  good 
man  only  good ;'  that  is,  *  for  men,'  *  in  the  view  of  men.' 
W.  Phcen.  17,  c5  9ij^(utn  eblTtnon:  iuaSy  *  O  king  of,  or  in, 
Thebes  of  noble  steeds,'  the  dative  Oij^aim  denoting  the 
object  for  which  exists  this  office  of  king  described  by  dvof , 
or  which  is  interested  in  it.  So  also  in  prose ;  e.g.  Herod,  vi. 
70,  Aaxsdai/jtovioeai  atrfyik,  iprfotai  re  xai  yvdyfjqfii:  dTtoia/mpuu&ei^y 
^flreqnently  distinguished  among  the  Lacedsemonians  both 
by  his  deeds  and  counsels,'  that  is,  ^  for  the  Lacedaemonians.' 
flat.  Bepub.  iii.  p.  389,  e,  oJa  xae  ^Opajpcp  Jco/jajdijc  XiyUy  'as 
ill  Homer  also  Diomedes  says,'  that  is,  '  in  the  poems  of 
Homer,'  ^O/ajptp  naming  the  poet  to  whom  Diomedes  with 
bis  saying  is  referred  as  appertaining  to  him,  the  sense 
being  weilnigh  equivalent  to  saying  'the  Diomedes  of 
Homer.'  Id.  ib.  iv.  p.  421,  b,  erepa  .  .  .  to7c  (poXaSiP  Bipij- 
m/itUj  '  we  have  found  another  or  different  set  of  things  in 
the  watchmen,'  properly,  'for  the  watchmen,'  they  being 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  statement  irepa  tbpijxapeuj  '  we 
have  found  another  set  of  things.'  (For  the  examples,  see 
Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  568,  2.) 

6.  In  the  same  way  the  dative  stands  with  various  actions 
a&d  motions  to  mark  the  object  designed  to  be  reached  or 
affected,  and  which  may  properly  be  regarded  as  their  end 
or  aim.  E.g.  H.  xv.  869,  ndae  ^tdtm  j[€ipa^  dwV;fovrac,  'lift- 
ing up  their  hands  to  all  the  gods;'  that  is,  'for  all  the 
gods,'  the  dative  Tzdae  ^eotai  being  the  objects  to  whom  the 
lifting  up  the  hands  is  referred  as  its  final  aim,  or  to  affect 
whom  it  is  done.  Od.  iv.  608,  a?!9'  iXi  xzxUarcuj  '  and  which 
are  sloping  or  inclined  towards  the  sea,'  that  is,  which  are 
doping  '  for  the  sea,'  the  dative  &}1  marking  the  sea  as  that 
which  is  aimed  at,  and  is,  in  some  sort,  to  be  affected  by 
the  sloping  of  the  ground  towards  it.  Eurip.  Or.  1415, 
yj^fiora  i9'  ?cro  7tid<py  '  and  let  fall  upon  the  floor  the  threads 
she  spun,'  properly,  '  let  &11  the  threads  for  the  floor,'  the 
dative  nid(p  denoting  that  which  received  the  threads  as 
they  were  spun,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  the  ulti- 
mate object,  in  this  connection,  of  the  action  expressed  by 
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vr^fioza  0'  tero.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  notion  of  the 
end  aimed  at,  as  here  conveyed  by  the  dative,  is  very  fiur 
fit)m  being  so  distinctly  marked  as  in  many  other  cases, 
and  that  the  reference  indicated  by  this  case  is  so  delicate 
that  any  terms  by  which  it  may  be  attempted  to  represent 
it  in  English  will  be  almost  necessarily  exaggerations  of  it 
And  yet,  to  a  Greek  fsimiliar  with  the  employment  of  the 
dative  to  denote  the  ultimate  object  of  any  action,  it  would 
hardly  be  more  obscure,  in  such  instances  as  the  above^ 
than  where  it  occurs  with  verbs  of  giving  and  the  like. 
The  following  example  from  Eurip.  Or.  88,  may  be  of  the 
same  kind;  izoaoif  lupbvov  de  dtfuuiot^  7zhccw£  idt\  ^  how  long 
time  has  this  your  brother  fallen  on  the  couch  V  Here  &/§- 
Wcvcy  if  regarded  as  the  dative  case,  is  to  be  explained  in 
the  same  way  with  Tzkbip  above.  But  it  is,  seemingly,  nearly 
as  probable  that  it  is  an  ablative  of  place,  or  locativus ;  and 
then,  instead  of  denoting  the  object  that  constitutes,  in  this 
connection,  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  action,  or  which  may 
be  conceived  as  in  some  sort  affected  by  it,  it  will  be 
merely  the  sign  of  the  place  at  or  on  which  the  £Edling 
occurs.  That  the  former  construction  is  to  be  preferred, 
may  be  argued  from  the  use  of  the  dative  with  the  com- 
pounds of  iziTvzuVy  as,  ifiJziTrcuv  xn/8u:^<py  ^  to  fiiU  into  danger,' 
where  the  dative  is  certainly  the  case  employed,  and  where 
it  requires  the  same  explanation  that  would  justify  the  use 
of  defjLUioc^  as  a  dative  in  the  above  example.  (For  the 
examples,  see  Klihn.  Ausf.  6r.  §  571.) 

Here  belong  also  such  examples  as  Thuc.  i.  13,  ^A/tor 
voxixj^  lafiioiz  ^/«9ev,  ^Ameinocles  came  to  the  Samians,' 
properly,  'for  the  Samians;'  it  was  for  them  that  he  came 
as  ship-builder.     (See,  for  the  examples  cited,  Kuhn.  1.  c) 

For  practical  purposes  it  should  be  remarked,  that,  in  such 
cases  as  the  above,  prose  writers  commonly  prefer  to  use 
c/c,  Jr/^oc,  ir/,  with  the  accusative.  (See  Kiihn.  1.  c.  Anm.  1, 
who  refers  to  the  &ct  that  the  Latins  also  sometimes  em- 
ploy the  dative  in  such  connections ;  as  ccdo  ioUere  manus,  'to 
raise  the  hand  toward  heaven.') 

c.  In  conjunction  with  the  participle  also,  or  involved  in 
it^  the  dative  of  the  person  is  used,  in  the  same  sense,  to 
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denote  the  person  in  whose  view  or  judgment,  for  whom  in 
his  position,  a  statement  is  to  be  admitted  under  the  condi- 
tions or  limitations  expressed  by  the  participle ;  or  else  to 
mark  the  person  affected  by  the  event  described.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  dative,  obviously  enough,  is  used  to  indicate 
the  ultimate  object  of  the  action  contained  in  the  proposi- 
tion upon  which- it  follows;  in  the  former,  its  office  is  more 
obscurely  to  point  out  the  person  in  whose  interest  the 
statement  is  made,  this  interest,  however,  if  so  strong  a  term 
GUI  be  allowed,  being  limited  to  the  fsLct  that  his  view, 
judgment,  or  acts,  expressed  by  the  participle  with  which 
the  personal  object  is  associated,  furnish  the  conditions 
uider  which  the  statement  is  admitted.  E.g.  Herod,  i.  14, 
ihjdii  8h  Xbrfif  fjpwixkvif^  oh  Koptudimv  xod  drjiioaioo  iariv  6 
ii^aupd^^  ^but  if  one  speak  truly,'  that  is,  '  for  a  person  that 
ipeaks  truly,  the  treasury  does  not  belong  to  the  community 
of  the  Corinthians.'  The  statement  is,  that  the  treasury 
does  not  belong  to  the  people  of  Corinth  in  common,  and 
dhi&ii'  XAj'if/  xP^f^^V  ^^  added  to  show,  by  virtue  of  the 
attributive  sense  of  the  participle,  under  what  condition  or 
limitation  this  is  so ;  namely,  ^  if  a  person  uses  a  true  state- 
ment,' ^  when  a  person  speaks  truly,'  or,  ^  for  a  person  that 
speaks  truly.'  And  the  dative  form  is  given  to  the  parti- 
ciple conveying  this  condition  or  limitation  because  it  is  the 
attributive  of  the  person,  whether  expressed  or  to  be  sup- 
plied, to  whom  the  statement  qualified  by  the  participle  is 
referred  as  to  the  object  concerned  in  it,  for  whom  it  is  true 
under  the  conditions  named  by  xptofdyif).  So  Herod,  i.  61, 
b  fiiv  .  .  .  ixiero  inc  de^e^  iaioyct,  ^  it  lay  on  the  right  hand 
as  you  entered,*  that  is,  *for  one  who  entered,'  or,  *to  one 
entering,  it  lay  on  the  right  hand;'  Id.  vi.  27,  Tzazal 
Xpdfi/MaTa  dcdcurxofxiuoem  iniTrtae  jJ  <rripiy  *  on  the  children  in 
the  act  of  having  their  letters  taught  them  the  roof  fell  in  ;* 
that  is,  *'  the  roof  fell  in  .  .  .  for  the  children,'  the  dative 
Jtoiffi  dtdaaxo/jLivocae  indicating  the  object  affected  by  the  fall- 
ing in  of  the  roof;  and  Id.  ix.  10,  ^ofjiixp  di  ol  irrl  rep  Ilipajj 
6  ^oc  dfjuvjpdydr^^  ^as  he  was  sacrificing  .  .  .  the  sun  was 
obscured;'  that  is,  ^for  him,  as  he  was  sacrificing,  the  sun 
was  obscured.' 
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The  participles  of  certaiii  verbs  especially  are  used  in 
this  construction  of  the  dative,  snch  as  ^ooXo/dvip^  ^iofMhnf^ 
ia/iivfpj  iijzo/iivtp,  Jbc.,  and  chiefly  with  dwu  and  xiyvur9mi 
e.g.  Soph.  Od.  Col.  1505,  izodoovu  npoinpiptj^y '  yon  appeared 
when  I  was  lon^g  for  yon;'  that  is,  ^fbr  me,  when  I  was 
longing  for  you,  yon  appeared.'  (See  Kiihn.  Ansf.  Or.  | 
681,  b,  c) 

d.  Of  the  same  character  is  the  dative  of  the  penon 
which  is  employed,  mostly  with  d^,  to  show  the  personal 
object  to  whom,  as  properly  concerned  in  it,  an  action  or 
statement  is  referred,  where  the  English  uses  ^for,'  ^in  the 
case  of.'  E.g.  Soph.  Od.  Col.  20,  /juapaif  f^j  ^  fipoyrtj 
npobardirfi  ikdivy  '  for  you  have  come  a  long  way,  for  an  old 
man.'  The  dative,  in  this  signification,  is  used  also  without 
Sk  ;  e.g.  Eur.  Med.  580,  ifiol  yap  &rr<c  iUhto^  ^  cofb^  Xfy&p  \ 
lUfuxe  nieianjv  ^Tjfuop  dfiioxduee,  ^  for  me,'  that  is,  *  in  wj 
judgment.'  (See  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  581,  d.)  The  dative  htt 
the  same  sense  in  both  the  above  instances;  and  the  only 
difference  is  that  iKy  involving,  as  elsewhere,  the  correlative 
Tw^y  which  is  seen  in  o&tok  and  other  compounds,  supplies 
the  comparison  or  correlation  between  the  action  as  stated 
and  the  same  action  as  found  in  the  case  of  the  noun  marked 
by  the  dative ;  thus,  /juacpav  d<  fipovn  TtpobazdhjQ  6d6p  means 
properly,  ^you  have  come  a  long  way,  so  counting  tiie 
coming  as  is  the  coming  in  the  case  of  an  old  man.' 

e.  To  the  same  class  may  be  referred  the  dative  case 
occurring  with  a  number  of  adjectives,  as,  dfroc,  ornoc,  ke. 
E.g.  n.  i.  153,  inei  ouze  /we  cuuol  eiaiy  ^  since  they  are  not  to 
be  blamed  by  me;'  that  is,  'since,  for  me,  tiiey  are  not 
chargeable  with  wrong.'  Of  not  unconmion  occurrence  is 
the  phrase  dSed^  ei/ii  reud^  rn/e;  e.g.  Eurip.  Hec.  309,  i^fuu  f 
*Ax^U€b^  dSi(K  '^^porfii  ^  Achilleus  deserves  honor  at  our  hands;' 
that  is,  ^for  us,  as  the  persons  interested  therein,  Achilleus 
is  deserving  of  honor.'  The  dative,  as  here  used,  serving  to 
mark  the  object  concerned  in  the  statement  contained  in 
df/oc,  orrric  i(rrL,  namely,  the  person  *  for  whom'  or  *in  whose 
case'  it  is  aflirmed  as  true,  may  be  rightly  regarded  as  its 
final  object  (For  other  examples,  see  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr. 
§  581,  e.) 
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/.  Here  belongs  the  dative  of  the  first  and  second  persons, 
ftoi,  a(Hj  introduced  to  mark  the  person  whose  feelings  or 
interests  are  involved  in  an  action,  and  to  whom,  accord- 
ingly, it  is  referred  as  its  final  object.  E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i. 
S,  2,  cS  fJff^Ttp^  6k  xaXo^  poe  &  Trdbnroc,  *  O  mother,  how  handsome 
my  grandfather  is  !*  Id.  ib.  §  15,  Srav'  iv  JlipatuQ  ci&,  o7/ia/  troe 
ixBOfOu^  rot>c  dya&oh^  zd  Tre^exa  f^adcw^  vcTCi^atcv^  *  I  suppose  that 
those  brave  men  of  yours  I  will  easily  beat  in  skill  on  foot ;' 
that  is,  *  that  those  brave  men  I  will  for  you  easily  beat  in 
skill  on  foot,'  the  dative  aot  showing  the  person  to  whose 
interest  or  gratification  belongs  the  statement  roh^  dya&ohc 
ri  m{^ad.  pq-imt:  injajaecp;  just  as,  in  the  former  example, 
pol  introduces  the  boy  that  finds  delight  in  his  grandfather's 
handsome  person.  This  dative  may  sometimes  be  rendered 
in  English  by  the  possessive  adjectives  *my,'  *your,'  and 
hence  is  called,  improperly,  the  possessive  dative.  Often  it 
hardly  admits  of  being  directly  expressed  in  English,  and 
can  only  be  conveyed  by  some  such  phrase  as  *  I  pray  you.* 
(For  examples,  see  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  581,  f.) 

g.  The  last  of  the  uses  of  the  dative  case  to  be  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  this  class,  is  that  in  which  it  frequently  attends 
the  third  person  of  the  perfect  passive  especially,  and  ofteli 
admits  in  English  the  translation  of  ^by.'  E.g.  Herod,  vi. 
123,  (&c  /Mi  npSrepov  Sedijianaey  ^  as  has  been  before  set  forth 
by  me,'  or  *  as  I  have  before  shown ;'  Dem.  c.  Aphob.  p. 
844, 12,  6ei  .  ,  .  bcrff/jaauadm  xa  xobxip  iztitparfiikva  Trepi  ^/Jt€dUj  *  I 
must  relate  what  has  been  done  by  him  touching  us.'  (See 
Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  582.)  The  dative,  as  here  used,  is  not 
materially  different  from  this  case  as  above  explained ;  for 
it  marks  the  personal  object  to  whom,  as  being  concerned 
or  having  an  interest  in  it,  the  action  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected is  referred.  Thus,  <Ik  pux  Trporipou  8e3ijX{OT€u  properly 
means,  'as  has  been  before  set  forth  ...  on  my  part,'  /^l 
ahowing  that  the  act  of  setting  forth  expressed  by  dtdijXc^ai 
concerns  me,  or  appertains  to  me. 

8.  As  the  result  of  the  preceding  investigation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  dative  case  in  its  various  uses,  it  may  be 
elated  that  it  is  employed  chiefly,  but  not  wholly,  of  per- 
sons, to  mark  the  ultimate  object  of  any  action  or  state  of 
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things,  that  for  which  it  is  done  or  is,  or  to  whose  acconnt  it 
may  be  referred ;  that,  in  other  terms,  it  denotes 'the  final 
aim  of  the  action  or  state  with  which  it  is  connected ;  and 
that  this  sense  of  the  dative  is  involved,  not  only  where  it 
names  the  object  for  whose  benefit  or  injury  a  thing  exists, 
but  also  in  those  instances  of  more  remote  and  less  obvious 
reference,  where  the  dative  is  introduced  merely  to  show 
the  person  whose  feelings,  opinions,  character,  or  acts  are 
involved  in  any  action  or  statement,  and  who,  to  that 
extent  at  least,  may  be  considered  its  final  object  Of  the 
former  or  more  obvious  sense,  examples  are  found  in  such 
phrases  as  Idwxi  fioe  dpyopeovy  ^  he  gave  me  silver,'  the  dative 
fjBoi  showing  that  I  am  the  final  object  of  the  giving;  of  die 
latter,  or  more  obscnre  sense,  in  such  sentences  as  paupmy 
djc  yipovcty  TrpoiHndhj^  bidv^  *you  have  come  a  long  way  fe? 
an  old  man,'  yipovrt  denoting  the  object  who  is  interested  in 
the  fact  stated,  fiaxpiaf  npf^nndhj^  dd6vj  *you  have  come  a 
long  way,'  so  fitr  as  this,  at  least,  that  its  truth  and  propriety 
depend  upon  his  character  and  condition,  namely,  his  period 
of  life,  so  that  he  is  made  a  party  to  it,  and  is  in  some  sort 
afiTected  by  it.  And,  lastly,  if  these  views  be  correct,  that 
the  use  of  the  dative  is  one  and  uniform,  namely,  to  maik 
the  ultimate  aim  or  object  of  an  action  or  state,  correspond- 
ing herein  very  nearly  to  the  English  *for,'  but  capable  <rf 
being  rendered  by  other  terms,  such  as  ^to,'  *in  case  o^' 
*  among,'  &c. 

UI.  or  THE  ABLATITS  CA8B. 

The  same  form  of  the  noun,  to  which  in  the  various  uses 
above  considered  the  name  of  the  dative  is  given,  has  other 
significations  diflferent  from  that  which  belongs  to  the  dative 
case,  and  incapable  of  being  reconciled  with  it  These  it  i« 
both  more  accurate  and  more  convenient  to  consider  sepa- 
rately from  the  proper  sense  of  the  dative ;  and  as  they  are 
materially  the  same  with  those  which  in  the  Latin  gramman 
are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the  ablative  case,  and 
as  this  name  is  already  familiar  to  students  of  Greek,  it  is 
considered  proper  to  retain  it  here,  admitting,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  has  nothing  in  itself  to  recommend  it 
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The  significations  which  it  is  proposed  to  separate  from 

the  dative  are  those  which  are  expressed  in  English  by  ^in/ 

*at,'  *on,'  *by,'  *  with,'  and  which  correspond  generally  to 

the  cases  bearing  in  the  grammars  of  some  languages,  as 

Polish,  Sanskrit,  &;c.,  the  names  of  Locativns  and  Instru- 

mentalis.     These  names,  as  being  already  in  use  among 

scholars,  may  with  propriety  be  assigned  respectively  to  the 

two  classes  of  meanings  comprehended  under  the  name  of 

the  ablative. 

a.  Locativus. 

Of  the  meanings  of  the  ablative  case  a  large  proportion 
has  its  origin  in  the  power  which  this  case  has  of  denoting 
position  in  space ;  and  when  used  in  any  sense  having  this 
oiigin,  the  ablative  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Locativus,  which  is  generally  received. 

1.  a.  This  case  is  employed,  almost  exclusively  in  poetry, 
if  certain  names  of  places  be  excepted,  to  mark  position  in 
q>ace,  answering  to  the  question  ^  where  ?'  and  expressed  in 
English  by  *  at,'  *  in,'  '  on.'  E.g.  II.  ix.  663,  aurdp  'AxtXhW 
Ad^  fjto^qf  xhah^  elfTiijxToOy  *  but  Achilleus  slept  in  the  recess 
of  his  well-fashioned  tent ;'  H.  xvi.  160-1,  Tot>c  ^^cxe  Ztipoptf} 
i^fup  ^Apnota  Iloddfypjy  \  ^oaxofiivrj  Xttfiwm  rtapd  ^6oi/^  SxeopoToj 
^whorn  the  Harpy  Podarge  bore  to  the  Zephyr  wind  as  she 
fed  in  a  meadow  by  the  stream  of  Ocean ;'  lb.  231,  eo^sz^ 
butra  arcu:  fxiatp  ipxee)  *■  after  that  he  prayed,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  enclosure ;'  lb.  756-7,  .  .  .  Xioud^  d&Cj  •  •  .  | 
&^  Sp€(K  xopoif^ac  nepi  xrapiui]^  iXdtpoco  |  .  .  .  pAfta^v^  *like 
two  lions,  when,  in  the  heights  of  a  mountain,  they  fight 
about  a  hind  that  has  been  slain ;'  II.  xvii.  473,  xtbita  V 
^ExTwp  adzd^  lj[a)u  dffioeffcu  dydXXerou  Aiaxidaoy  *  having  on  his 
shoulders  the  arms  of  ^acides;'  Soph.  Trach.  171,  r^i; 
icalaiap  iptjYbv  abiTJaai  ttots  Ja)8d)ve  .  .  .  IfTjy  ^  once  spoke  at 
Dodona ;'  Id.  Od.  Tyr.  817,  ^  fjtjj  ^ii^cDP  i^tart  pcqS  dcncji^  zeuA  \ 
UfUKZ  itiwd^az^  '  to  receive  in  his  house.' 

Here  belong  a  number  of  names  of  places  used  in  the 
ablative  in  prose  as  well  as  in  poetry ;  as,  'EXeumne^  ^  at  Eleusis,' 
^Papo/ouPTc,  *  at  Rhamnus,'  JIu^oi  or  tlo^ipj  *  at  Pytho,'  Ifr^rxol^ 
'atSphettus,'  'h&pdi,  *at  the  Isthmus,'  'A&rji^ae^  *at  Athens,' 
Bj^Cj  <at  Thebes,'  UkaTauouae,  *at  Plataese,'  'Oiu/miaurey  *at 
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Olympia^'  Mapa^viy  ^atMarathon;'  alaoaome  other  ablatLTOCii 
called  adverbs;  as,  ouoij  ^at  home/  x^f^y  ^^^  ^^  groandy' 
Latin  humiy  ndkn^  ^on  the  ground,'  iyrau&oij  'there,'  iuif 
'there/  xuAy  ^ there.'  With  regard  to  the  ablatives  f, 
'where/  ttj  ;  '  where  V  r^dtj toutjjj  ' in  this  plaoe,'  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  they  originally  marked  position  ia 
space,  imd  whether,  in  &ct,  they  should  not  rather  be 
understood  in  the  sense  of  ^  in  what  way,'  &c.  (See  KiibiL 
Ausf.  Gr.  §  568, 1,  and  Anm.  1 ;  also  §  571,  Anm.  S.) 

b.  Of  the  same  nature  exactly  is  the  use  of  this  case  to 
mark  the  point  of  time  at  which  an  event  occurs,  answering 
to  the  question  'when?'  and  rendered  in  English  by  'a^' 
'  on,'  &c.  In  this  sense,  the  ablative  or  locativus  introduoet 
the  various  terms  which  express  denominations  of  time,  and 
considers  them,  however  extended  the  space  comprised,  at 
merely  points  of  time  at  which  an  action  occurs.  Kg.  IL 
xL  707,  Tphip  ^fjuzTt  7zdxfTt<:  \  Ijk^Pj  '  the  third  day  they  all 
came  /  Herod,  iii.  131,  r^  Tzpdntp  iru  imtpfidisvo  ro^c  nprnrmK 
iTjTpou^j  ^the  first  year  he  surpassed  the  first  physicians.' 
And  so  in  the  common  phrases  rj! Je  rj  wxrij  '  this  nighty' 
TaiTjj  T^  ^fJ^Pfi  ^  this  day,'  &c.  E.g.  Xen,  Anab.  iv.  8, 1,  t§ 
Ttpm-qj  ^ipip^  djfixovxo  ini  zip  noroftipy  ^the  first  day  they 
reached  the  river.'  In  the  same  way  the  more  general  term 
Xpiifipy  ^at  last/  e.g.  Demosth.  OL  p.  14,  16,  ntpetarm  Tf 
j[p6i^(p  TQfv  nohopxoofjLivwVy  '  will  in  time  have  the  better  of 
the  besieged.'     (See  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  569.) 

Commonly  in  prose,  and  very  fi-equently  in  poetry,  the 
preposition  iy  is  added  to  such  ablatives;  the  sense,  however, 
hardly  being  the  same.  'Eni  with  the  dative  is  also  need, 
the  rendering  in  English  being  the  same  with  that  of  the 
ablative  (locativus) ;  as,  kn'  ^/lan  r^^e,  '  on  this  day  /  bat 
neither  in  this  case  is  the  sense  the  same  as  where  the 
ablative  alone  is  used.    (C£  Kiihn.  Ausfl  Gr.  §  569,  Anm.  L) 

It  is  so  perfectly  obvious  that  the  office  of  the  case  is  the 
same  in  the  designation  of  the  point  in  space  and  of  the 
point  of  time  at  which  an  event  occurs,  that  it  has  been 
deemed  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  merely  advert  to  the 
&ct. 

2.  a.  The  locativus  is  employed  also  to  mark  the  circunir 
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ibmcee  car  conditions  under  which  an  action  is  performed, 
or  a  state  of  things  exists ;  as  when  ^dXip,  azpazipj  nXijjhep 
and  other  such  terms^  are  employed  with  verbs  of  going, 
inarching,  sailing,  &c.  E.g.  Herod,  v.  99,  ol  ^AdyjvaXot  dj^i» 
Miaro  uxoat  inpety  'the  Athenians  arrived  with  twenty  ships/ 
tbat  is,  the  arrival  of  the  Athenians  was  under  certain 
csfcomstances  or  conditions,  namely,  ^with  twenty  ships;' 
Id.  vi.  95,  InXeou  i^axoaijyre  rpojpecc  ic  ttju  'lioutJjUy  'they 
sailed  to  Ionia  with  sixty  triremes ;'  Thuc.  i.  102,  ^A&Tjifoioi 
i}iii9ov  7rXj&€i  oux  diiytpj  'the  Athenians  came  with  a  large 
force;'  Id.  ii.  21,  ia^aiwp  •  .  .  arpazip  U^XoKovvr^aicDv^  'hav- 
ing made  an  invasion  with  an  army  of  Peloponnesiaus.'  (Cf. 
SAhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  568,  2,  b.) 

In  a  variety  of  other  expressions,  also,  the  ablative  or 
locativus  is  employed  to  show  under  what  circamstances  an 
action  is  performed  or  an  event  occurs.  E.g.  Od.  xiv.  253, 
bdiofup  ^opejj  dvepup  dxpaic  xcdipj  '  we  sailed  with  a  strong 
north  wind  and  favorable;'  II.  i.  418,  r^  ae  xax^  axajj  zixou h 
IMgjfdpocaiy  'therefore  with  evil  destiny  did  I  bear  thee  in  my 
house  ;*  Thuc.  i.  84,  p6\foi  .  .  .  ebTrpayiou^  ze  oux  i^u^pif^opteuj 
mi  ^o/Mpopcu^  ijaaoi/  izipiov  ecxo/ui^y  'we  alone  are  not  inso- 
lent in  prosperity,  and  in  adversity  yield  to  it  less  than 
others/    (See  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  570.) 

That  the  ablative  or  locativus,  in  these  examples,  is  to  be 
understood  as  above  explained,  and  not  in  the  sense  of  the 
ablative  of  the  instrument,  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
tiiat  dfia  and  adu  with  the  dative  are  frequently  used  in  a 
very  similar  meaning,  and  so  as  to  make  it  probable  that 
the  ablative  merely  introduces  attending  circumstances; 
e.g«  Herod,  vi.  118,  Jane  Ss  nopeoSfjtei^o^  S,pa  zip  azpaz<p  c/c 
njt^  ^Aahjv  .  .  .  tide  diptv  iv  zip  unutp.  But  still  more  decidedly 
IB  the  interpretation  here  given  confirmed  by  the  greater 
appropriateness  of  the  meaning  it  affords.  In  fact,  to  make 
€t6i(py  &c.  ablatives  of  the  instrument  can  hardly,  in  very 
many  instances  of  their  use  with  such  verbs  as  those  above 
mentioned,  afford  a  tolerable  sense.  Thus,  in  the  example 
from  Thucydides  i.  102,  'A^i^ouoe  iji&op  Ttk^&u  oux  dXcftp^ 
'the  Athenians  came  with  a  large  force,'  it  is  very  plain 
tiiat  the  ablative  nk^^u  oux  dXlj-tp  cannot  be  considered  as 
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the  means  or  inBtroment  of  the  coming  of  the  Athenians; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  entirely  satisfiBustoiy  to  le- 
gard  it  as  showing  the  attendant  circnmstances  or  condition 
of  the  action  described  by  ^i&ov. 

b.  Of  the  same  natore  essentiallj  is  the  ablative  or  locali> 
vns  employed  to  denote  the  way  or  manner  in  which  an 
action  is  performed.  E.g.  H.  iii.  2,  Tpa>e^  /dp  xiajjj  r^  iifoxj 
r'  caaPj  Hhe  Trojans  advanced  with  a  shoat  and  a  cry;' 
Hesiod.  Op.  et  D.  102-4,  vouaot  d'  du&pdnrocoi  if'  '^fJtipji  ijf  ixi 
utixvi  I  (WTOjaaroe  foizmae  xaxd  ^i/tjzciiai  fipootrae  \  otj^j  hrd 
fojuir^u  i^eiXsTo  fjajritra  Zed^j  *day  and  night,  unbidden, 
bringing  evils  to  mortals,  diseases  come  upon  men,  in 
silence,  since  Jupiter  has  deprived  them  of  voice ;'  Xen. 
Anab.  iii.  4,  49,  xaraXazojv  rbv  lititov  iantodt  itt^^j  *  leaving 
his  horse  behind,  he  would  hurry  forward  on  foot ;'  Id.  ib. 
§  22,  opo^  8*  auTO  Tzepei^ei  d^jpbv  xai  {xpr^Xbv  ndi/TTj  ix  ^aidrtifC 
$1^  &dXaTTaPj  ^a  rough  and  steep  mountain  encloses  it  on 
every  side  (properly,  *  in  every  way,)  from  sea  to  sea ;'  Id.ib. 
i.  4,  8,  oc3a  yap  Sttq  oc'^^opzatj  *  for  I  know  in  what  way  they 
have  gone  off.' 

In  such  examples,  the  ablative  marks  the  circumstances 
in  which  an  action  occurs,  and  may  properly  be  claased 
with  the  preceding  use  of  this  case.  It  may  be  observed, 
further,  although  too  obvious  to  need  explanation,  that  the 
sense  of  the  ablative  or  locativus  in  which  it  expresses  the 
circnmstances  or  condition,  and  the  way  or  manner  in 
which  an  action  occurs,  is  derived  inmiediately  from  that 
in  which  it  denotes  position  in  space. 

c.  To  this  class  of  the  uses  of  the  locativus  may  be  pro- 
perly referred  several  expressions,  such  as  r^  Jj/t/,  *  in  fiict,* 
*in  reality,'  tj  dXr^&zifjL^  *in  truth,'  rip  Ibfip^  *in  pretence^' 
T(p  Ipytpj '  in  deed,'  *in  reality.'  Bee  Herod,  vi.  88,  referred  to 
by  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  586,  c,  Trh^iura  rrjv  xefoXiji/  ntiixse  .  .  • 
Ttpb^  di^dpb^  wjTOfjoXoo  phv  T<p  Xbytpy  TzoXe/iioo  dk  rip  ipjip^  *in 
pretence  a  deserter,  but  in  reality  an  enemy.'  The  locati- 
vus here  marks  the  circumstances  or  conditions  under 
which  an  action  is  represented  as  affirmed,  and  thus  serves 
to  give  it  a  distinctive  character.  In  the  example  given, 
the  person  who  dealt  the  blow  is  said  to  be  a  deserter;  bat 
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with  certain  conditions,  or  in  a  certain  case  only,  is  this 
ttffirmed,  namely,  if  it  be  ntiderstood  to  be  *  in  word,'  and 
not  in  deed.  Kuhner,  §  586,  e,  from  whom  the  example  is 
borrowed,  considers  T(p  X&ytp  and  like  expressions  to  be 
examples  of  the  instrumentalis. 

8.  To  this  sense  of  the  ablative  (locativus)  belong  the 
examples  in  which  it  is  used  to  show,  with  regard  to  any 
quality  or  state  affirmed  to  exist,  in  what  case  it  is  to  be 
admitted.     Thus: 

a.  With  the  comparative  form  of  the  adjective,  and  with 
Hke  expressions,  the  ablative  or  locativus  is  used  to  point 
out  wherein  the  excess  in  a  quality,  as  represented  by  the 
comparative  degree,  lies;  or,  more  accurately,  the  precise 
case  or  condition  in  which  it  is  to  be  held  as  being  affirmed. 
B.g.  Herod,  vi.  89,  baripiaav  "fjfiipjj  yucfl  rf^^  auyxufLivi^^  *  they 
came  too  late  by  one  day  for  the  time  appointed ;'  that  is, 
their  coming  too  late,  or  that  they  came  too  late,  is  to  be 
understood  as  affirmed  in  the  precise  case  or  condition 
expressed  by  (u^  ^/^^pJl'  J^T^d  as,  most  naturally,  the  exact 
setting  forth  of  the  conditions  of  an  excess  in  a  quality  will 
be  made  by  some  corresponding  note  of  measure,  such  as 
•much,'  *  little,*  *how  much,*  and  the  like,  the  frequent  use 
of  such  ablatives  as  izoXXtp^  dXiytp,  dpc&fitp^  iatpy  with  the  com- 
parative, is  just  what  might  be  looked  for.  Again,  the 
peculiar  rendering  of  these  terms  in  English,  namely,  by 
the  expressions  *by  much,*  *by  a  little,'  *by  a  number,' 
*by  how  much,'  does  not  stand  in  opposition  to  the  ex- 
planation above  given,  any  more  than  the  fact  that  the 
Greeks  used  the  accusative  also  after  the  comparative,  as, 
jroAw,  *much,'  dXiyoVj  *a  little.'  But,  if  the  interpretation 
here  given  of  the  ablative  of  difference,  as  it  is  called  in 
the  Latin  grammars,  occurring  with  the  comparative  de- 
gree, be  true,  it  follows  that  this  use  of  the  ablative  or 
locativus  case  is  really  the  same  with  that  in  which  it 
denotes  the  circumstances  or  condition  wherein  an  action 
occurs,  and  has  its  origin  in  the  notion  of  position  in  space. 

6.  The  ablative  or  locativus  is  similariy  used  in  other 
expressions :  e.g.  Herod,  vi.  136,  ZTjfuibaavrzz  xaTo.  rijv  ddexhju 
n^ynjxovra  raXdmotm^  *  having  fined  him  fifty  talents,'  that  is, 
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<in  (the  sum  of)  fifty  talents;'  where,  phdnlj,  muv^Mnfrm 
ToXdifTot^i  is  the  ablative  expressing  the  condition  of  the 
fining,  or  the  case  in  which  it  is  to  be  understood  as  b^ng 
affirmed,  ^  in  the  sum  of  fifiy  talents,'  or,  simply,  as  may  be 
said  in  English,  using  the  same  mode  of  representaticMi, 
'  they  fined  him  in  fifty  talents.'  Thuc.  iv.  73,  r^  ^Tufrt/f 
TOO  ixintxou  fiXofd^poe^ '  to  be  injured  in  (in  the  case  of)  the 
best  part  of  the  heavy  armed  force.'  (For  the  example^ 
see  Euhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  586,  d.) 

4.  Here,  possibly,  may  belong  the  case  which  follows 
j[fi^a&€Uy  ^to  use:'  e.g.  Eur.  Med.  347,  xdvou^  3e  xiaim  ao/h 
fopq.  xej[pr^fjUpoiKf  ^  but  I  weep  for  them  for  that  they  have 
experienced  misfortune ;'  Herod,  iii.  117,  duroe  <iv,  otTsef  Ift- 
npoc&ev  iw&eaau  jifiUff&m  Tip  udartj  oux  i'j[0VT^  ainfp  jipaadm^ 
au/Mpop^  pteydijj  deaj[piw>Tcuj  ^  those,  then,  who  were  before 
accustomed  to  use  water,  not  having  it  to  use,  experienced 
a  great  affliction.'  The  difficulty  in  saying  with  certainty 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  case  used  with  xna&€u  lies  in 
ascertaining  exactly  the  original  sense  of  the  verb  it8d£ 
Supposing  it  to  be  properly  a  passive  or  middle  verb,  and 
that  it  means  *  to  serve  one's  need,'  as  may  be  inferred  from 
its  connection  with  j[pijy  necesse  est,  and  with  ^[pujptaTay  'things 
for  use,'  opes,  the  case  attending  it  will  either  be  the  locati- 
vus,  showing  the  particular  case  or  thing  in  which  the 
serving  one's  need  is  alleged,  just  as  in  some  preceding  in- 
stances ;  or  else  it  will  be  the  ablative  of  the  means  cr 
instrument  with  which  a  person  serves  his  need. 

The  case  which  is  used  with  ifopi^uv,  '  to  be  accustomed,' 
is  attended  by  less  difficulty :  e.g.  Herod,  ii.  50,  popd^aum 
d*  dtp  AifUTTceoe  oM*  fjptoat  oldiv,  ^  now  the  Egyptians  are  be* 
sides  not  at  all  accustomed  to  heroes ;'  properly,  *  the  Egyp* 
tians  have  no  vo/Ltoc  or  custom  at  all  in  the  case  of  heroe%' 
the  ablative  or  locativus  ^ponre  showing  wherein,  or  in  what 
case  precisely,  it  is  asserted  that  the  Egyptians  have  no 
vo/ioc  or  custom. 

5.  The  ablative  or  locativus  is  employed,  furthermore^ 
with  a  number  of  verbs  expressing  various  emotions,  to 
mark  the  occasion  of  these,  or,  to  speak  more  conformably 
to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  case,  the  circumstances  in 
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which  the  emotions  exist,  the  condition  of  things  in  which 
they  occur.  Thus,  with  verhs  expressing  the  feelings  of 
jojj  pleasure,  and  the  like,  and  their  opposites,  as,  j[aipeafy 
Ijhff&aty  AfdUea&cuy  hmua^tUj  dXyeiPj  &c. ;  with  those  de- 
noting wonder  and  admiration,  as,  dwjfjti^uv^  and,  more 
rarely,  dipur&iUj  *to  admire;'  with  verbs  signifying  *to 
hope,'  as,  ii3ti(^uu\  with  those  expressing  satisfaction  and 
dissatisfietction,  as,  aripfetifj  arifrfzadrnj  rarely,  dYcarav^  dpxeTff" 
dfUj  dfopaxTelVy  docjtpaivuVy  j^aXejrdK  fiptiv^  dj[9t(ri9ai;  and 
with  ai<rj^i^€4rdaey  *to  be  ashamed.'  E.g.  Herod,  vi.  67, 
ikf^az  z(p  ijceipayajfjuiTe  dnej  *  grieved  at  his  question,  he 
8ud;'  Thuc.  iv.  85,  ^aufjui!^a>  rj  drcoxXeicet  fioo  rwv  TrvXwVy  *I 
wonder  at  the  shutting  of  my  gates ;'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  8,  8, 
faiatw^  ifipuu  roi^  napouoi  itpdy/mfftj  *that  he  is  pained  at 
tiie  present  condition  of  affiiirs.'  (See  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr. 
S584,  a.) 

K  these  and  such  examples  be  examined,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  ablative  or  locativus  indicates,  as  above  stated,  that 
particular  case  or  condition  of  things  in  which  the  emotion 
expressed  by  the  verb  is  experienced.  Thus,  in  the  last 
example  cited,  it  is  said  of  Cyrus  that  he  was  pained,  and 
recc  napolMn  itpd-ffuurt  is  added  to  show  in  what  circum- 
stances he  felt  pained.  Accordingly,  and  because  the 
ablative  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  being  suitably  inter- 
preted as  denoting  the  means  or  instrument  by  which  the 
feeling  is  procured,  which  is  the  only  other  sense  that  is  at 
all  probable,  this  use  of  the  ablative  has  been  placed  under 
the  locativus,  as  having  its  origin  in  the  notion  of  position 
in  space,  from  which  springs,  as  was  seen  before,  that  of 
the  circumstances  or  condition  in  which  an  action  or  state 
occurs. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  inl  with  the  dative  is  more  com- 
monly added  to  jro^eTrcDc  fipetPj  and  that  this  rather  con- 
firms the  interpretation  above  given;  for  the  notion  of 
condition,  contained  in  the  preposition  as  here  used  with 
the  dative,  is  pretty  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  the  circum- 
stances or  condition  in  which  an  action  or  state  occurs,  as 
conveyed  by  the  ablative  or  locativus.  (Cf.  ETuhn.  Ausf. 
Gr.  §  584,  Anm.  1.) 
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*in  (the  sum  of)  fifty  talents;'  where,  plainly,  tnun^MMfrm 
ToJidi/TOiae  is  the  ablative  expreeeing  the  condition  of  the 
fining,  or  the  case  in  which  it  is  to  be  understood  as  being 
afiirmed,  ^  in  the  sam  of  fifiy  talents,'  or,  amply,  as  may  be 
said  in  English,  using  the  same  mode  of  repreaentaticMi, 
'  they  fined  him  in  fifty  talents.'  Thuc.  iv.  73,  r^  fieiriarqf 
Tou  bniizaolj  fiXofdr^uae^ '  to  be  injured  in  (in  the  case  of)  the 
best  part  of  the  heavy  armed  force.'  (For  the  ezan^k^ 
see  Eiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  586,  d.) 

4.  Here,  possibly,  may  belong  the  case  which  follows 
j[fi^a&€Uj  ^to  use:'  e.g.  Eur.  Med.  347,  xdvou^  dk  xiaim  ao/h 
fopq.  xexfnjcfiii^ou^,  *  but  I  weep  for  them  for  that  they  have 
experienced  misfortune ;'  Herod,  iii.  117,  duzoe  <£)/,  otTtcp  l/t' 
Tzpoa&ev  iw&eaav  j^patr&ou  Zip  Zdare^  oifx  i^ovrs^  ainip  j^paadm^ 
cufjbfopj  fiej'dijj  dca'ipiwi^Taij  ^  those,  then,  who  were  before 
accustomed  to  use  water,  not  having  it  to  use,  experienced 
a  great  affliction.'  The  difficulty  in  saying  with  certainty 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  case  used  with  fjrr^a^ai  lies  in 
ascertaining  exactly  the  original  sense  of  the  verb  it8d£ 
Supposing  it  to  be  properly  a  passive  or  middle  verb,  and 
that  it  means  ^  to  serve  one's  need,'  as  may  be  inferred  from 
its  connection  with  jjpfrj^  necesse  est,  and  with  jyifigparay  'things 
for  use,'  opeSy  the  case  attending  it  will  either  be  the  locati- 
vus,  showing  the  particular  case  or  thing  in  which  the 
serving  one's  need  is  alleged,  just  as  in  some  preceding  in- 
stances ;  or  else  it  will  be  the  ablative  of  the  means  cr 
instrument  with  which  a  person  serves  his  need. 

The  case  which  is  used  with  popi^eevy  *  to  be  accustomed,' 
is  attended  by  less  difficulty :  e.g.  Herod,  ii.  50,  i^pd^aum 
d*  dtp  AijvTtreot  ohd'  fjpwct  oudivj  '  now  the  Egyptians  are  h^ 
sides  not  at  all  accustomed  to  heroes;'  properly,  'the  Egyp* 
tians  have  no  popo^  or  custom  at  all  in  the  case  of  heroe%' 
the  ablative  or  locativus  ^ponre  showing  wherein,  or  in  what 
case  precisely,  it  is  asserted  that  the  Egyptians  have  no 
po/no^  or  custom. 

5.  The  ablative  or  locativus  is  employed,  furthermore^ 
with  a  number  of  verbs  expressing  various  emotions,  to 
mark  the  occasion  of  these,  or,  to  speak  more  conformably 
to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  case,  the  circumstances  in 
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which  the  emotions  exist,  the  condition  of  things  in  which 
they  occur.  Thus,  with  verbs  expressing  the  feelings  of 
joy,  pleasure,  and  the  like,  and  their  opposites,  as,  faipEtv^ 
fhff&oi,  dfdiXea&cUy  Xtmutr^j  dXYetv,  &c. ;  with  those  de- 
noting wonder  and  admiration,  as,  ^aD[jdl^uvj  and,  more 
rarely,  djaa&€Uj  *to  admire;'  with  verbs  signifying  *to 
hope,'  as,  ih:iZ^v\  with  those  expressing  satisfaction  and 
dissatisfaction,  as,  aripYecv,  trrifyj^a&ae^  rarely,  Ayaazav^  dpxeic- 
dfUj  dfca^axTeli^y  dua^epaiuteUy  ^aXejro)^  fpiptcVy  d'j^^ea&at;  and 
with  alayj)vt(rdmy  *to  be  ashamed.'  E.g.  Herod,  vi.  67, 
ikf^aojz  r(p  inupoyn^fmu  eTirej  *  grieved  at  his  question,  he 
said;'  Thuc.  iv.  85,  ^aufidl^Q)  rj  djcoxXelcec  ptou  rwv  nuXwVy  *I 
wonder  at  the  shutting  of  my  gates ;'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  8,  8, 
faiatw^  fipeiP  rocc  Ttapoum  Ttpdy/iaae,  ^that  he  is  pained  at 
tiie  present  condition  of  affitirs.'  (See  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr. 
S  584,  a.) 

If  these  and  such  examples  be  examined,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  ablative  or  locativus  indicates,  as  above  stated,  that 
particular  case  or  condition  of  things  in  which  the  emotion 
expressed  by  the  verb  is  experienced.  Thus,  in  the  last 
example  cited,  it  is  said  of  Cyrus  that  he  was  pained,  and 
recc  napooct  Trpdy/iam  is  added  to  show  in  what  circum- 
stances he  felt  pained.  Accordingly,  and  because  the 
ablative  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  being  suitably  inter- 
preted as  denoting  the  means  or  instrument  by  which  the 
feeling  is  pix)cured,  which  is  the  only  other  sense  that  is  at 
all  probable,  this  use  of  the  ablative  has  been  placed  under 
the  locativus,  as  having  its  origin  in  the  notion  of  position 
in  space,  from  which  springs,  as  was  seen  before,  that  of 
the  circumstances  or  condition  in  which  an  action  or  state 
occurs. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  inl  with  the  dative  is  more  com- 
monly added  to  j^aXeTtw^  fipetPj  and  that  this  rather  con- 
firms the  interpretation  above  given;  for  the  notion  of 
condition,  contained  in  the  preposition  as  here  used  with 
the  dative,  is  pretty  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  the  circum- 
stances or  condition  in  which  an  action  or  state  occurs,  as 
conveyed  by  the  ablative  or  locativus.  (Cf.  BTuhn.  Ausf. 
Gr.  §  584,  Anm.  1.) 
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6.  Here  belong  the  particles  r^,  ^then,'  *  therefore,*  and 
Toij  ^tben/  ^accordingly/  ^indeed,'  with  its  various  com^ 
pounds.  And  as  the  latter  especially  is  not  quite  obvious 
in  its  interpretation,  while  separately  and  in  composition  it 
is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  it  may  be  pardonable  to  give 
to  its  explanation  a  larger  space  than  may  be  strictly  con- 
sistent with  the  plan  of  this  work.  To  avoid,  however, 
embarrassing  the  reader  with  the  introduction  here  of  a 
discussion  necessarily  extended,  and  that  might  seem  inele> 
vanty  it  has  been  added  as  an  appendix  at  the  end  of  what 
is  said  of  the  ablative  case.  Such  as  may  desire  to  examine 
the  origin  of  the  significations  borne  by  roe,  partly  to  be 
found  in  the  locativus  case,  will,  perhaps,  readily  excuse 
the  introduction  here  of  a  discussion  which  they  would 
rather  expect  to  find  in  a  treatise  on  the  particles  of  the 
language ;  especially  if  they  should  be  satisfied  of  the  trath 
of  the  conclusions  reached,  and  of  the  correctness  of  the 
process  by  which  they  are  obtained.  Others,  who  may  fed 
less  interest  in  such  an  inquiry,  may  readily  pass  it  by  as 

a  digression. 

b.  InsirumentaUs. 

In  the  second  class  of  examples  in  which  the  ablative  it 
employed  in  Greek,  it  may  be  called  the  instrumentalia,  as 
mai'kiug  the  instrument,  means,  or  agent  by  which  an 
action  is  performed. 

1.  The  ablative  or  instrumentalis  is  used  to  denote  tiie 
means  or  instrument  by  which  an  action  is  performed, 
where  it  is  rendered  in  English  by  the  prepositions  'by/ 
*  with.'  E.g.  H.  199,  rbv  ojof^Tzzpip  ildaeaxBj  *  drove  him  away 
with  his  sceptre ;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  iv.  3,  21,  6  (skv  {{Tnroxiirraupoc) 
yap  doolv  dif&aXiiolv  TrpoewpdrOy  xal  dodiv  wzotv  fjxouevj  ijw  ik 
zerrapac  pkv  dipdaXfiol^  zzxptmpoljpuuj  zizzapat  8k  wal  7cpom9' 
di^aopuu^  *  I  will  see  with  two  eyes,  and  hear  with  two  eara,' 
&c.  So  likewise  with  adjectives,  and  even  with  nouns;  m^ 
rcaat  za-p^^  'swift  of  foot,'  properly,  *  swift  with  the  feet;* 
e.g.  Plat  Pol  it  p.  280,  d,  toc  ^iq.  Trpd^ee^j  *  violent  deed%* 
properly,  *  deeds  done  by  violence.* 

Of  the  same  nature  is  the  ablative  or  instrumentalis  used 
to  mark  the  means  by  which  a  judgment  is  formed,  as  wiA 
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jcp^oTimf^  *to  decide,'  axa^fiua^ax^  Ho  judge,'  eixd^eiv,  *to 
conjecture,'  xptpecv,  *to  judge,'  Texfiaipe(T&acj  *to  form  an 
opinion,'  &c;  e.g.  II.  v.  182,  doTride  Ycyvofaxeiv^  *to  decide  by 
battle  ;*  Herod,  ii.  2,  roeourtp  (na&/jojad/jtepoe  izpT^fxazi^  *  judg- 
ing by  such  a  fact.'    (See  KUhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §586,  e.) 

2.  In  the  same  way,  the  ablative  or  instrumentalis  is  used 
to  denote  the  material  with  which,  as  a  means,  any  thing  is 
made :  e.g.  Herod,  iii.  57,  dLyopij  xal  zb  Tcpurcuj^'iov  Hapiip  Ud<p 
i^axjj/iipoj  ^  made  with  Parian  mai'ble.' 
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OP    T(p  AND    ToL 

I.  T(p. 

Tipj  *  then,'  *  therefore,'  is  the  locativus  form  of  the  simple 
demonstrative  ri,  employed  to  connect  a  proposition  with 
that  which  precedes  it  in  such  manner  that  it  shall  follow 
upon  its  admission  as  a  natural  consequence,  or  as  a  rational 
effect,  only  less  formal  than  that  expressed  by  ohv.  E.g.  H. 
ii.  371,  seqq.,  cu  yap .  .  .  |  roeouroe  8ixa  poe  aup^pddpoi^ei;  elep 
^Aj^aiwVj  I  rq}  xb  rdj^  ijpuaue  7r6^c  Upcdpoeo  Svaxzo^  |  j^epah  5^* 
i^peripjyreuy  '  if  I  had  ten  such  counsellors  of  the  Achseans, 
then  (in  that  case)  the  city  of  king  Priam  would  fall  under 
oar  hands.'  Here  T<p  admits  or  assumes  the  preceding  pro- 
position, and  introduces  the  after-proposition  as  following 
upon  it  as  a  natural  consequence.  II.  ii.  252-4,  ou8i  r/  tto} 
adfa  idfjtei^  Stzox;  lazcu  rdde  Spya^  \7j  d)  i^h  xaxdic  voavjaopzu  uU^ 
^Ayiat&v.  I  Tip  v\)v  ^Arpudj]  ^Ayapipuoi^ej  nocpivcy  XtmVj  \  ijffou  duet- 
diQwy^  Sri  ol  pdXa  ttoXXol  dc8ouatv  \  ^pcDe(:  Jopooij  *  we  do  not  yet 
know  certainly  how  this  shall  be,  whether  the  sons  of  the 
Achivi  shall  return  well  or  ill.  You  sit  then  (this  being  so) 
and  reproach  Agamemnon,  son  of  Atreus,  because  the  hero 
Banai  bestow  very  much  upon  him.'  Odysseus  sets  forth 
the  circumstances  in  which  Thersites  utters  reproaches 
against  Agamemnon,  and,  to  show  how  shamefully  he  acts, 
adds  that  in  these  circumstances,  and  because  Agamemnon 
ie  honored,  Thersites  sits  and  reproaches  him.     Tip  points 
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to  and  affirms  the  condition  of  things  already  set  forth,  and 
introduces  the  conduct  of  Thersites  as  following  npon  it. 
lb.  250,  Tip  oifx  du  ^offii^a^  dpd  ^nifi  ix^^  dLyapt^jot^, '  therefore 
(seeing  that  of  all  that  came  to  Ilium  no  one  is  inferior  to 
you,)  do  not  you  harangue  with  the  kings  upon  your  lips.'  Id. 
iv.  410,  Tip  f£J  fitoe  izaripaz  ^^^  ifJ^  ivdio  Zi/jq,  *  do  not  dien 
(therefore)  ever  place  our  fieithers  in  like  honor  with  me.' 
In  the  previous  part  of  his  speech  the  son  of  Capaneus  had 
asserted  the  superiority  of  the  heroes  of  his  day  over  thm 
fothers,  and,  after  alleging  fietcts  to  sustain  his  assertion,  says 
in  conclusion,  rtp  /jcj  fiot  x.r.^.,  ^  do  not  then  (seeing  this  is 
so)  place  our  fathers  in  like  honor  with  me.'  (Cf.  11.  v.  891^ 
vi.  224.) 

This  signification  of  *  then,'  *  therefore,'  with  which  ly 
occurs  in  the  Attic  poets  also,  and  even  in  prose  writen, 
(see  Passow's  Lex.  s.  v.  6,  ^,  r6,)  is  to  be  explained  by  referenee 
both  to  its  demonstrative  form  and  to  its  case.  For  if  the 
leading  significations  of  the  demonstrative  be  considered, 
they  will  be  found  to  contain  the  notion  of  recalling,  and 
thus  of  admitting  or  affirming  a  preceding  proposition, 
which  is  involved  in  the  sense  of  r^.  The  demonstrative, 
as  seen  in  the  article  and  elsewhere,  conveys  (a)  the 
sense  of  pointing  to  a  thing ;  (b)  that  of  distinguishing  air 
object,  by  pointing  to  it,  from  others  of  the  same  class  or 
category,  and  so  of  separating  it  and  giving  it  empham 
and  eminence ;  as  is  seen  in  the  use  of  the  article,  in  the 
ordinal  numerals  and  the  superlative,  in  the  Greek  com- 
pound ode,  and  in  the  Latin  isie  and  quidam;  (c)  that  of 
repeating  an  object  and  affirming  its  identity,  an  object 
already  named  or  had  in  view  being  called  up  again  by 
being  pointed  to  instead  of  being  named  a  second  time ;  as 
seen  in  6  abrd^y  '  the  same,'  in  the  Latin  idemj  *  the  same^* 
in  of,  o^c^rc,  oir^c^  ^  again,'  in  the  Latin  autem,  ^  ag&in,' '  more- 
over,' and  in  aizo^j  ^  himself;'  and  (d)  that  of  admitting  or 
affirming  a  thing;  for,  by  being  pointed  to,  a  matter  already 
named  is  recalled,  repeated,  and  thus  virtually  admitted  or 
affirmed;  thus  ra^jza,  in  answer  to  a  question,  signifies 
*that,'  *just  so,'  *yes.'  E.g.  in  Aristoph.  Pax.  274-^  m 
person  asks,  oUxouu  irtpiy  yi  rty  ix  Aaxtdai/wiHK  fiiru  | 
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r<;  ^will  you  not  quickly  go  for  a  secoDd  person  from 
Lacediemon  V  and  the  answer  is,  roSr'  cS  diano&\  ^  yes,  sir.' 
This  same  thing  is  effected  in  Latin  by  repeating  the  term 
that  forms  the  snbject  of  the  question ;  e.g.fecisiine  f  ftd^  ^  did 
you  do  it?  yes.'  Thus  it  would  seem  that  r^,  by  virtue  of  its 
demonstrative  sense  alone,  is  capable  of  pointing  to,  recalling, 
and  thus  admitting  or  affirming,  a  preceding  proposition. 

Further,  assuming  r^  to  be  a  locativus  case,  it  would 
express,  by  its  secondary  meaning,  the  circumstances,  con- 
dition, or  case  in  which  an  action  or  state  occurs.  So  that 
this  particle,  considered  as  a  demonstrative,  and  as  having 
the  case  of  the  locativus,  would  be  equivalent  to  ^  in  that 
case,'  *  admitting  that,'  *  that  being  so ;'  and,  being  employed 
to  introduce  a  second  proposition  as  following  upon  that 
admitted  or  affirmed  by  it,  it  would  be  represented  in 
English  by  ^therefore'  or  by  ^then,'  according  as  this 
added  proposition  is  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  as  a 
rational  consequence. 

IL   Toi. 

The  enclitic  conjunction  ro/,  *  then,'  *  accordingly  then,' 
*  indeed,'  is,  in  form,  either  a  dative  or  locativus  of  the 
demonstrative  r6,  but  from  its  meaning  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  locativus.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  same  with  r^,  ^then,' 
'therefore,'  ro/  being  only  the  more  ancient  mode  of  writing 
the  dative,  locativus,  and  instrumentalis  r^E),  just  as  olxoiy 
*at  home,'  is  the  old  form  of  the  locativus  of  olxo^^  and 
ri,  *  whither,'  rzoi ;  *  whither  ?'  are  dative  forms  of  3c  and  ;ric ; 

7oc  corresponds  in  sense  to  the  English  'then,'  '  accord- 
ingly then,'  'indeed,'  and  in  the  compounds  fiivxoi  and 
luaxoi  obtains  that  of  'however'  and  'although,'  the  meaning 
varying  with  the  relations  which  the  member  introduced  by 
rw  bears  to  the  preceding  member.  Properly  speaking, 
ror,  in  virtue  of  its  demonstrative  and  locative  sense,  points 
to,  recalls,  admits,  or  affirms  an  immediately  preceding 
term,  proposition,  or  condition  of  things,  upon  the  admis- 
sion or  allegation  of  which  the  proposition  introduced  by 
ro/  follows.    But,  while  xok  is  thus  made  the  sign  that  the 

statement  which  it  introduces  follows  upon  the  admission 
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or  allegation  of  something  previons  to  which  it  points,  it  is 
tme,  as  just  suggested,  that  there  is  some  variety  in  the 
relations  between  the  added  proposition  and  that  upon 
which  it  follows.  Thus,  (a)  the  antecedent  term  or  propa> 
sition  is  recalled,  admitted,  or  affirmed,  and  the  added 
proposition  follows  as  simply  in  accordance  with  it;  aa 
where  roe  is  rendered  by  ^then,'  ^accordingly  then,'  and 
sometimes,  properly  enough,  by  ^  indeed,'  this  latter  term, 
however,  only  indicating,  as  the  former  does,  bat  with  per- 
haps something  more  of  emphasis,  the  recalling  and  affimuir 
tion  of  the  preceding  term  or  statement,  (b.)  With  the  Uke 
recalling  and  admission  of  what  precedes,  the  added  pro- 
position is  regarded  as  a  rational  consequence;  as  where,  in 
the  compound  roiwuy  and  elsewhere,  roe  has  the  sense  of 
^  therefore.'  (c.)  In  another  set  of  examples,  roe  marks  the 
admission  of  what  goes  before,  but  the  proposition  that 
follows  is,  in  some  degree,  in  contrariety  with  it,  so  that  the 
admission  is  made  with  the  limitation  and  partial  contradic- 
tion introduced  by  the  added  statement;  as  where,  in  the 
compounds  fiii/zoe  and  xaizocy  and  occasionally  when  standing 
alone,  it  is  rendered  by  *  however*  and  *  although,'  *yet  not- 
withstanding.' (d.)  In  some  examples,  again,  roe  seems  to 
be  a  mere  emphatic  repetition  of  a  preceding  term  in  its 
own  member  of  sentence,  being  equivalent  to  the  En^ish 
*  I  say,'  *  that  I  say,'  or  to  *  indeed.'  E.g.  Aristoph.  Av.  406, 
ld>  Itzo^j  ai  roe  xaXw^  *  ho  there,  hoopoe !  you,  I  say,  I  am 
calling;*  Id.  ib.  274,  oJroc,  c5  ai  rocy  *you  there,  ho  you,  I 
say,  (I  am  calling  you)  ;*  Id.  ib.  945,  ct5v£c  3  roe  Jl^ai,  *you 
understand,  then,  what  I  say ;'  Xen.  Memorab.  ii.  1, 11,  dJX 
iyw  Toty  i<pj  b  ^ApioTCTZTza^j  ou8s  ere  ^j^  douhiap  ah  ifiairzinf  rdrrm^ 
dJU'  dvaz  x.r.^.,  ^  well,  neither  indeed  do  I,  said  Aristippns, 
commit  myself,  on  the  other  hand,  to  slavery.'  But  here,  alaoi, 
Toi  has  essentially  the  same  office  of  recalling,  and  of  repeat- 
ing, or  admitting  a  preceding  term,  or  the  substance  of  what 
goes  before.  In  the  two  last  examples  cited,  roe',  althou^ 
apparently  merely  repeating  5  and  i^<u,  does  reaUy  refiar 
to  the  preceding  discourse.  In  the  two  former  of  these 
examples,  rot  does  repeat  with  emphasis  the  term  ai ;  bat 
it  should  be  observed  that  ai  is  itself  a  substitution,  aa  it 
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were,  for  a  preceding  term,  and  that  this  accounts  for  the 
only  peculiarity  that  distinguishes  this  use  of  ro/,  apart 
from  its  referring  to  a  single  term,  and  not  to  a  proposition. 
This  peculiarity  is,  that  the  term  which  it  repeats,  by  point- 
ing to  it,  stands  in  the  proposition  introduced  by  roi  instead 
of  in  a  preceding  sentence ;  and  this  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  term  which  it  repeats  with  emphasis  is,  as  has  just 
been  stated,  a  substitution  for  a  preceding  term.  Thus,  in  the 
first  example  cited,  idt  Itto^,  ai  roe  xo^oi,  *ho  there,  hoopoe! 
you,  I  say,  I  am  calling,'  the  term  iizotp  being  called  out, 
and  the  bird  called  not  answering,  the  name  of  the  second 
person  is  substituted,  and  in  repeating  this  with  emphasis 
rot  does  virtually  recall  the  foregoing  term.  The  same  is 
seen  in  the  second  example.  Granting,  however,  that,  in 
such  examples,  roi  is  marked  by  the  peculiarity  of  use  above 
mentioned,  it  will  not  be  different  in  its  nature :  as  it  else- 
where points  to  and  recalls  a  proposition,  so  here  it  points 
to  and  recalls  an  individual  term. 

Assuming  the  above  examples  to  be  sufficient  to  illustrate 
the  use  of  roi  as  recalling  and  repeating  with  emphasis 
individual  terms,  it  may  be  proper  to  add  some  instances  of 
its  more  common  occurrence  as  the  means  of  indicating 
that  the  proposition  which  it  introduces  follows  upon  the 
recalling,  admitting,  or  affirming  a  preceding  proposition. 
Thus,  II.  i.  428-25,  Ztlx:  yap  iif  ^  Qxzai^bv  fur^  d.fibfiovax:  Ai&eoTz^a^ 
I  Z^C^  ^^  '^^^  dacray  ^eol  9  ifxa  jrrfvrsc  Srovro.  |  dwdtxdrrj 
di  roe  adn^  iXeoaerou  OoXufrndi^dey  *  for  Zeus  went  yesterday  to 
a  feast;  but  on  the  twelfth  day,  then,  (that  being  so,)  he 
will  return  to  Olympus.'  Here  there  are  two  propositions 
connected  by  roi.  The  former,  that  Zeus  has  gone  to  a  feast, 
which  is  alleged  by  Thetis  as  a  reason  why  she  cannot  im- 
mediately visit  Olympus  to  represent  the  wrongs  of  Achilleus 
to  her  fetther  Zeus,  is  pointed  to  and  admitted  by  roi ;  and 
the  second,  that,  on  the  other  hand  (^i),  he  will  return  on 
the  twelfth  day,  when  she  will  go  to  Olympus,  follows  upon 
this  admission ;  and  considering  that,  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  visit  of  Thetis,  the  two  propositions  stand  in  some 
contrariety  to  each  other,  roi  might  properly  be  rendered  by 
^yet,'  ^ notwithstanduig.'     ^Admitting  that  he  has  gone  to 
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or  allegation  of  something  previoos  to  which  it  points,  it  is 
tme,  as  just  suggested,  that  there  is  some  variety  in  the 
relations  between  the  added  proposition  and  that  upon 
which  it  follows.  Thns,  (a)  the  antecedent  term  or  propa> 
sition  is  recalled,  admitted,  or  affirmed,  and  the  added 
proposition  follows  as  simply  in  accordance  with  it;  aa 
where  roi  is  rendered  by  *then,'  'accordingly  then,'  and 
sometimes,  properly  enough,  by  '  indeed,'  this  latter  term, 
however,  only  indicating,  as  the  former  does,  but  with  per- 
haps something  more  of  emphasis,  the  recalling  and  affirmir 
lion  of  the  preceding  term  or  statement,  (b.)  ^With  the  like 
recalling  and  admission  of  what  precedes,  the  added  pro- 
position is  regarded  as  a  rational  consequence;  as  where,  in 
the  compound  roeVov,  and  elsewhere,  roe  has  the  sense  of 

*  therefore.'  (c.)  In  another  set  of  examples,  roe  marks  the 
admission  of  what  goes  before,  but  the  proposition  that 
follows  is,  in  some  degree,  in  contrariety  with  it,  so  that  the 
admission  is  made  with  the  limitation  and  partial  contradic- 
tion introduced  by  the  added  statement;  as  where,  in  the 
compounds /££i/ro^  and  xaizoe^  and  occasionally  when  stan^ng 
alone,  it  is  rendered  by  *  however'  and  ^although,'  *yet  not- 
withstanding.' (d.)  In  some  examples,  again,  rot  seems  to 
be  a  mere  emphatic  repetition  of  a  preceding  term  in  its 
own  member  of  sentence,  being  equivalent  to  the  English 

*  I  say,'  *  that  I  say,'  or  to  *  indeed.'  E.g.  Aristoph.  Av.  406, 
Im  iizoipy  ai  roe  xaXwy  *  ho  there,  hoopoe !  you,  I  say,  I  am 
calling ;'  Id.  ib.  274,  o^roc,  c5  ai  ra,  *  you  there,  ho  you,  I 
say,  (I  am  calling  you) ;'  Id.  ib.  945,  civec  3  roe  iijWy  *you 
understand,  then,  what  I  say ;'  Xen.  Memorab.  ii.  1, 11,  dii* 
iyti  TOij  Ifr^  b  ^ ApiarcTZTZo^^  obdh  e/c  ri;v  dooldav  ab  ifjuxurhu  rdzTm^ 
di/!  thai  x.T.X.j  ^  well,  neither  indeed  do  I,  said  Aristippns, 
commit  myself,  on  the  other  hand,  to  slavery.'  But  here,  alao^ 
Toi  has  essentially  the  same  office  of  recalling,  and  of  repeat- 
ing, or  admitting  a  preceding  term,  or  the  substance  of  what 
goes  before.  In  the  two  last  examples  cited,  roi,  although 
apparently  merely  repeating  o  and  iydj  does  reaUy  refer 
to  the  preceding  discourse.  In  the  two  former  of  these 
examples,  roi  does  repeat  with  emphasis  the  term  ci;  bat 
it  should  be  observed  that  ^i  is  itself  a  substitution,  as  it 
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were,  for  a  preceding  term,  and  that  this  accounts  for  the 
only  peculiarity  that  distinguishes  this  use  of  ro/,  apart 
fW>m  its  referring  to  a  single  term,  and  not  to  a  proposition. 
This  peculiarity  is,  that  the  term  which  it  repeats,  by  point- 
ing to  it,  stands  in  the  proposition  introduced  by  roi  instead 
of  in  a  preceding  sentence ;  and  this  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  term  which  it  repeats  with  emphasis  is,  as  has  just 
been  stated,  a  substitution  for  a  preceding  term.  Thus,  in  the 
first  example  cited,  Id)  Inotp^  <ri  roe  xaXw^  ^  ho  there,  hoopoe ! 
you,  I  say,  I  am  calling,'  the  term  Itto^  being  called  out, 
and  the  bird  called  not  answering,  the  name  of  the  second 
person  is  substituted,  and  in  repeating  this  with  emphasis 
roc  does  virtually  recall  the  foregoing  term.  The  same  is 
seen  in  the  second  example.  Granting,  however,  that,  in 
such  examples,  roi  is  marked  by  the  peculiarity  of  use  above 
mentioned,  it  will  not  be  different  in  its  nature :  as  it  else- 
where points  to  and  recalls  a  proposition,  so  here  it  points 
to  and  recalls  an  individual  term. 

Assuming  the  above  examples  to  be  sufficient  to  illustrate 
the  use  of  roi  as  recalling  and  repeating  with  emphasis 
individual  terms,  it  may  be  proper  to  add  some  instances  of 
its  more  common  occurrence  as  the  means  of  indicating 
that  the  proposition  which  it  introduces  follows  upon  the 
recalling,  admitting,  or  affirming  a  preceding  proposition. 
Thus,  II.  i.  428-25,  Zeh^  yap  lif  ^  Sxeai/dv  jiet'  d/jLU/iova^  Ai&coTt^a^ 
I  Z^'C^  ^^  '^^^  Satray  ^eoi  9  S-iia  Ttdurec  htowo,  \  dwdtxdrQ 
di  Toc  olfTi^  iXeuaerai  ObXojmdvdBy  *  for  Zeus  went  yesterday  to 
a  feast;  but  on  the  twelfth  day,  then,  (that  being  so,)  he 
will  return  to  Olympus.'  Here  there  are  two  propositions 
connected  by  roi.  The  former,  that  Zeus  has  gone  to  a  feast, 
which  is  alleged  by  Thetis  as  a  reason  why  she  cannot  im- 
mediately visit  Olympus  to  represent  the  wrongs  of  Achilleus 
to  her  fEtther  Zeus,  is  pointed  to  and  admitted  by  roi ;  and 
the  second,  that,  on  the  other  hand  (di),  he  will  return  on 
the  twelfth  day,  when  she  will  go  to  Olympus,  follows  upon 
this  admission ;  and  considering  that,  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  visit  of  Thetis,  the  two  propositions  stand  in  some 
contrariety  to  each  other,  roi  might  properly  be  rendered  by 
^yet,'  '  notwithstanduig.'     ^Admitting  that  he  has  gone  to 
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a  feast,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  wiU  Tetorn  the  twelfth 
day  to  Olympus,' 

n.  y.  263y  seqq.,  Aluuao  S  hca&ai  iizfj^fiiviK  Serous,  |  &  8 
HdffOi  Tpwav  fitt^  iuxuijfMiac  ^AiaaofK*  \  '^fi  T^  ^^  r^^^^v 
ffZ  Tpwi  mp  Apoima  Z&jz  \  i^j  ^mindfdl  rush  apon  the 
horses  of  ^neas,  and  drive  them  away  from  the  Trojans 
into  the  midst  of  the  Achsans ;  for  they  are,  then,  of  the 
breed  that  wide-voiced  Zeus  gave  to  Tros.'  Here  are  two 
propositions :  the  former,  an  injunction  of  Biomedes  to  seize 
and  drive  away  the  horses  of  .^Eneas ;  the  latter,  the  declara* 
tion  of  a  reason  for  so  doing,  namely,  that  they  are  of  the 
noblest  breed.  Toe,  consistentiy  with  its  demonstrative 
nature  and  with  its  locative  sense,  points  to  the  former  pio» 
position,  and,  recalling  or  assuming  it,  that  is,  with  the  sense 
of  ^  in  that  ease,'  admitting  or  assuming  the  injunction  given, 
introduces,  as  according  with  it,  the  reason  contained  in  the 
latter  proposition,  that  the  horses  are  of  the  noblest  breed- 
Toe  is  properly  rendered,  in  this  example,  by  '  then'  or  by 
'indeed:'  if  by  the  latter,  it  will  be  only  slightiy  different, 
as  indicating  that  the  former  proposition  is,  in  some  sort^ 
more  positively  and  eamestiy  assumed  as  that  for  whkdi 
the  latter  assigns  a  reason. 

n.  iv.  404-5,  ^ArpeidTj^  ftij  ^vjdi,  iTtundpxvoQ  ^fdfm  dxuv.  | 
]}/fcec  roe  nazipmv  fjtif  dfisifiovi^  A^dfjteff  ttvaty  '  Atreides,  do 
not  speak  fiedsely,  when  you  know  how  to  speak  truly.  We^ 
then,  boast  that  we  are  greatly  better  men  than  our  frnthers.' 
The  son  of  Capaneus  is  replying  to  a  speech  of  Agamemnon, 
in  which  it  is  alleged  that  he  is  inferior  as  a  warrior  to  his 
&ther.  He  first  charges  Agamemnon  indirectly  with  q>eak- 
ing  falsely  when  he  knew  the  truth,  and  then  declares  tint 
he  and  the  heroes  of  his  day  boast  of  being  far  better  warriois 
than  their  fEtthers.  The  latter  proposition,  or  boast  ef 
superiority,  assumes  the  former,  or  the  charge  of  speakl^ 
fidsely,  to  be  true,  and  follows  as  a  natural  consequence. 
This  is  indicated  by  roi^  which  points  to,  recalls,  and  aAnns 
the  preceding  proposition,  and  is  equivalent  to  ^then,' 
<  accordingly  then,'  *  indeed,'  that  is,  to  '  in  that  case,'  'thit 
assumed  or  aflSrmed.' 

n.  V.  800-1,  i;  ajl^ov  of  noSda  iooAta  j^yaro  TtMk*  \  ^Afc 
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ror  /Mxpdc  fdy  lijy  di/coc,  diXa  /juxjpir^^y  ^  surely  Tydens  begat 
a  Bon  little  like  himself.  Tydeus,  then  (indeed),  was  small 
in  person,  but  a  warrior.'  Tot  points  to  the  former  proposi- 
tion, namely,  that  Tydeus  begat  a  son  little  like  himself 
and  assumes  it  to  be  true,  the  added  proposition  being  in  just 
accordance  with  it,  and  following  as  a  natural  consequence. 
It  ia  equivalent  to  ^  in  that  case,'  ^  that  being  so,'  and  may 
be  rendered  by  *then,'  *  accordingly  then,'  'indeed.' 

Plat.  Rep.  i.  p.  330,  b,  iya)  dk  dj'axd),  iav  /jci]  iXdrro}  xavaJiiTrw 
TOUToeaiy  dkid  ^pax^X  fi  uifi  7rXu(a  ^  napiXa^oif.  Cfo  roe  &exa 
^p6fjaiPj  iju  d'  eydj  5tc  fjtoi  IdoSa^  ou  (r<p6dpa  d^oTroif  rd  j^pij/juxTOy 
'  but,  on  my  part,  if  I  leave  my  property  to  these  not  less 
than  I  inherited  it,  but  some  little  greater,  I  am  content. 
For  this  reason  then  (indeed),  said  I,  I  asked  you  the  ques- 
tion, because  you  seemed  to  me  to  be  not  very  fond  of  your 
money.'  Tot  here  shows  that  the  former  proposition,  that 
the  speaker  was  content  if  he  left  his  property  to  his  heirs 
as  great  as  he  inherited  it,  or  only  a  little  greater,  is  admitted 
or  assumed  to  be  true ;  and  the  added  statement,  that  the 
question  asked  has  this  for  its  ground,  is  introduced  as  con- 
sequent upon  and  in  accordance  with  this  assumption.  "It 
has  the  meaning  of '  in  that  case,'  <  that  being  so,'  and  may 
be  rendered  by  '  then,'  or  '  indeed.' 

Id.  Gorg.  p.  447,  b,  in''  aifzd  yi  t<h  tooto  ndpur/uv^  *  for  this 
very  thing,  then  (indeed),  are  we  here.'  Callicles  asks 
Chserephon  if  Socrates,  with  whom  he  has  just  come  up, 
desires  to  hear  Gorgias.  Chserephon,  referring  by  zoi  to 
the  substance  of  the  question,  and  repeating  and  affirming 
it,  adds,  as  being  in  accordance  with  the  admitted  £Etct,  that 
he  and  Socrates  were  come  for  this  very  object.  To/,  then, 
is  equivalent  to  ^  that  being  so,'  ^  in  that  case,'  and  is  pro- 
perly rendered  by  'then,'  or  *  indeed.' 

Aristoph.  Equit.  683,  ndyra  roi  Tthtpacfoz  da  j^  rdv  eirt>- 
jtXnrcoj  'you  have  done,  then,  all  that  is  required  of  a  man 
of  success.'  The  sausage-seller  has  made  a  long  recital  of 
his  bold  deeds,  and  the  chorus,  admitting  or  assuming  this 
to  be  true,  declares  that,  this  being  so,  he  has  done  all  that 
is  required  of  a  successful  man.  Ilere,  also,  roi  has  the 
sense  of '  in  that  case,' '  that  being  so,'  and  may  be  properly 
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translated  by  ^  then/  'indeed.'  Id.  ib.  1854-^,  C^P')  ^'^^f 
u  xuTcra^;  ouj^c  xari  fmpoif  fisuu^;  \  (^/^)  ai4rj[6po/iai  rot  rmc 
xp&Tspou  iLfiapzim^.  Agorakr.  '  You,  sir,  why  do  you  hang 
your  head  ?  will  you  not  keep  in  your  place  ?'  Dem. '  I 
am,  then,  ashamed  of  my  former  sins.'  By  means  of  roc  the 
Demus  points  to,  recalls,  and  admits  the  statement  that  he 
hangs  his  head,  and  adds,  in  accordance  with  this  admissicHi, 
and  as  furnishing  the  reason  of  the  £eu^  that  he  is  ashamed 
of  his  former  sins.     (Cf.  Id.  ib.  178-180.) 

Eurip.  Hecub.  747,  d  zoi  /le  ^ouht  rwude  /njdkp  diivm  \ 
ic  zaabrbv  fpttt^^  'i^  then,  (as  I  assume  from  your  conduct  to 
be  true)  you  wish  me  to  know  nothing  of  this,  you  ha^e 
reached  the  same  end,'  '  have  attained  your  object  quite  as 
much.'  Agamemnon,  referring  by  roc  to  the  previously 
described  condition  of  things,  in  which  Hecuba,  while  she 
wishes  to  make  a  petition  to  him,  yet  hesitates  to  speal^ 
and  thus  calling  up  this  strange  silence  on  her  part,  says, 
what  is  in  accordance  with  it,  and  follows  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, '  you  accomplish,  then,  in  being  thus  mute,  just 
the  same  thing  as  if  you  wish  me  to  know  nothing  at  all  of 
this  matter  of  yours.' 

Id.  OresL  544,  (b  yepovj  iyw  roe  Tzpi^  ai  detfiaivw  Xtfuuj  ^  I  am, 
then  (indeed,  in  the  condition  of  things  before  exhibited), 
afraid,  old  man,  to  speak  to  you.'  Tyndareus  has  been 
uttering  just  reproaches  against  the  conduct  of  Orestes; 
and  Orestes,  referring  to  the  state  of  Tyndareus'  feelings 
thus  manifested,  pointing  to  and  alleging  it  by  means  of 
Toiy  OAJB  that,  in  accordance  with  this,  and  in  consequence 
of  it,  he  is  afraid  to  speak  to  him. 

Herod,  i.  41,  Trpb^  di  rouzcp  xai  ai  rot  XP^^  ^^^^  Ovoi  tvdm 
djroia/jarpduiot  roitrc  ipjoiae^  'besides,  it  is  proper,  then,  tx 
you  also  to  go  where  you  will  be  distinguished  by  your 
deeds.'  Croesus  had  asked  Adrastus  to  take  charge  of  his 
son  in  the  hunt  and  guard  him  from  robbers;  and  then, 
pointing  to  and  repeating  by  rot  what  he  had  already  allied, 
says,  '  and  besides,  it  is  proper,  then,  for  you  also,  this  being 
true,  my  reasons  for  the  request  made  being  such,  to  go 
where  you  will  be  distinguished  by  your  deeds.'  That  ia^ 
^  admitting  what  has  been  said,  and  in  accordance  with  it,  it 
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18  besides  proper  for  you  also  to  go  where  you  will  be  dis- 
tinguished.' 

Soph.  Philoet.  81,  diX^ — i^dh  pip  roe  xr^fia  r^c  *^«»yc  Xa^^Vj  \ 
— ToX/iOj  ^  nay,  since,  then  (indeed),  it  is  sweet  to  gain  the 
victory,  venture  to  do  it'  Odysseus  urges  ITeoptolemus  to 
undertake  the  enterprise  of  getting  possession  of  the  arrows 
of  Philoctetes,  and  adds,  that  in  that  case,  assuming  the 
undertaking  the  task,  it  is,  then,  sweet  to  gain  the  victoiy. 
Toi  points  to,  repeats,  and  assumes  the  fact  of  the  action 
contained  in  rdX/zaj  and  which  is  urged  upon  ITeoptolemus, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  assumed  fact  is  the  proposition 
added,  namely,  that  the  victory  gained  by  venturing  upon  a 
difficult  undertaking  is  sweet.  The  use  of  rot  in  this  placS 
18  remarkable  only  for  this,  that  the  action  to  which  it 
points  {roXfia)  comes  after  instead  of  going  before ;  so  that 
it  can  only  be  referred  to  by  anticipation.  (Cf.  Id.  Phil. 
686,  823 ;  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  6,  9 ;  Plat.  Qorg.  p.  468,  b  and  b, 
and  p.  484,  c ;  Eurip.  Hecub.  743 ;  II.  xxi.  69-70.) 

Aristoph.  Av.  1437,  pup  toc  XiyoiP  Trrepo}  ae,  '  now,  then 
(indeed),  will  I  by  speaking  give  you  wings.'  In  such 
examples  rot  is  to  be  interpreted  just  as  in  the  preceding 
instances,  it  being  unaffected  by  the  immediately  preceding 
word  PUP, 

In  the  same  way,  again,  Toi  when  following  upon  xal  pip, 
80  as  to  form  the  expression  xai  ydp  Toe^  is  unaffected  by  the 
terms  xai  and  ydpj  these  also  retaining  each  its  peculiar 
sense.  That  is,  toi  has  the  sense  of  Hben,'  ^indeed,'  admit- 
ting or  affirming  the  preceding  proposition,  and  introducing 
a  statement  that  is  consequent  upon,  and  in  accordance 
with  this  admission  or  affirmation  ;  xal  is  the  sign  of  addi- 
tion, and,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  addition,  is 
to  be  rendered  by  'and,'  'moreover,'  'besides,'  'even,'  the 
Latin  et  and  auiem  ;  and  x^p  {'^  T^  +  fy  or  ipa)  shows  that 
the  proposition  which  it  introduces  contains  the  rational 
ground  of  what  precedes,  answering  to  the  English '  for ;'  or, 
having  regard  to  its  elements,  gives  the  assent  of  the  speaker 
to  the  antecedent  statement  (/'i),  and  expresses  the  conformity 
thereto  of  what  follows  {dpa\  so  that  the  whole  expres- 
aon  is  capable  of  being  rendered  in  English  by  '  for  more- 
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over  then/  or  ^for  besides  then/  E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop,  L  1, 4» 
xae  ydp  roe  roaoijzov  dajvepcs  rwy  iUJimv  ^aaeXiwp  •  .  .  Han  i 
pkv  Ixu&r^^j  x.T.Lj '  for  besides,  then^  he  so  far  snrpassed  all 
other  kings,  that  the  Scythian,'  kc  The  writer  says  that 
he  came  to  the  conclusion,  from  facts  mentioned,  that  men 
were  more  difficalt  to  govern  than  all  other  animals;  but. 
that,  by  the  instance  of  Cyras  the  Persian,  who  had  yerj 
many  nations  willingly  subject  to  him,  he  was  forced  to 
change  his  view,  and  to  admit  that  to  govern  men  was 
neither  impossible  nor  difficult,  provided  it  was  done  witlr 
competent  skill.  What  follows,  rikroSrov  dajpffn  tAu  dlimf 
fiaatUfoVj  x.zXy  is  shown  by  xai  and  fdp  to  be  both  an  addition 
to  what  goes  before,  and  a  ground  or  reason  for  it,  while  rot 
at  the  same  time  points  to  and  affirms  the  preceding  proposi* 
tion,  and  introduces  what  follows  as  in  accordance  with  it 

Looking,  then,  to  the  form,  and  to  the  signification  and 
use  of  Toij  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  to  be  the  locativns  case 
singular  of  the  demonstrative  r<i,  seen  in  the  article  and 
elsewhere.  The  way  in  which  the  demonstrative  idea  in 
roc  and  that  of  the  case  conspire  to  give  its  usual  sense 
of  *  then,'  '  accordingly  then,'  *  indeed,'  *  therefore,'  has  been 
set  forth  under  r^,  and  in  the  course  of  explaining  the 
various  examples  had  under  consideration.  Here  it  may  be 
proper  to  add  a  summary  of  what  has  been  said.  1.  It  has 
been  shown  that  roe  as  a  demonstrative  points  to,  recallB,  or 
repeats,  and  thus  assumes,  admits,  or  affirms,  a  preceding 
term  or  proposition.  That  the  precise  sense  in  which  the 
recalling  or  repeating  a  term  or  proposition  by  pointing  to 
it  is  to  be  taken,  is  not  always  the  same.  At  one  time  it 
will  amount  to  a  mere  emphatic  repetition  of  a  term  already 
used,  at  another  to  the  assumption  or  admission,  and  still 
at  another  to  the  affirmation,  of  what  goes  before.  That 
the  demonstrative  merely  recalling  or  repeating  a  term  or 
proposition  by  pointing  to  it,  and  thus  involving  its  admis- 
sion or  affirmation,  the  precise  one  of  its  meanings  that  is 
to  be  attached  to  it  in  any  particular  case  must  be  gathered 
from  the  context  That  the  proposition  introduced  by  m/ 
presupposes  the  admission,  assumption,  or  affirmation  of 
the  preceding  proposition   or  term,  and  follows  it  as  a 
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nttaral  consequence,  a  matter  of  course,  or  as  a  rational 
inference,  the  relation  between  the  two  propositions  being 
expressed  in  English  by  *  then,'  *  accordingly  then,'  *  indeed/ 
or  by  ^  therefore.'  That  the  case  in  which  rot  obtains  the  sense 
of  ^although,'  *yet,'  *  however,'  is  one  in  which  there  is  a 
^d^ree  of  real  or  apparent  contrariety  between  the  added  and 
the  former  propositions ;  the  peculiarity  of  meaning  resulting, 
not  from  any  thing  in  roi  itself^  but  from  the  natural  relations 
of  the  matters  affirmed  in  the  two  propositions,  and  from  the 
necessary  limitation  which  is  put  upon  an  admitted  state** 
ment  by  connecting  with  it,  as  a  sequence,  another  that 
stands  in  some  degree  of  real  or  apparent  contrariety. 

That  the  casus  locativus,  to  which  roi  belongs,  being 
used  in  a  secondary  sense,  expresses  the  circumstances, 
condition,  or  case  in  which  an  action  occurs  or  a  statement 
is  made;  and  that,  considered  in  its  conjunction  with  the 
demonstrative,  it  is  equivalent  to  ^  in  the  case  stated,'  '  that 
admitted,'  ^that  being  so;'  and,  as  having  reference  to  a 
proposition  that  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  as  a 
rational  inference,  is  equivalent,  again,  to  ^then,'  ^accord- 
ingly then,'  *  indeed,'  *  therefore.' 
This  summary  may  be  set  forth  as  follows : 


1.  Dwaop-.^ 


T»l. 


'  a.  pointing  to ; 
b.  recalling,  or 

repeating; 
e.  admitting, 
aHuming, 
affirming  as 
true. 


,2.  LocatiTiis=  the  eircnm- 
•tanoes,  con- 
dition, case, 
lu  which  an 
action  oc- 
ean, or  a 
•tatement 
holds  good. 


Mnthateaaa,\       ^    ««v,w»rf. 
,  _*  that  admit-l  .  •«JJ!^?ji  . 
f-fd,'Hhatb..l-+    ^Z^\ 

ingio:'  -MUMw.. 


a.  aa  a  Mitnnl  MqaeoM 
=*  then/    *  according- 
ly then,'  <  indeed.' 

b.  aa  a  rational  inftr* 
enoez:*  therefore.' 

c  with  a  degree  of  coi^ 
trariety='yot,'  *al. 
though,'  *  howerer.' 


The  same  sense  properly  belongs  to  roi  when  it  occurs  in 
compounds,  and  when  it  is  conjoined  with  other  particles, 
both  where  it  comes  after,  as,  ourotj  fxivrot,  xairoiy  j^oc,  ^rocj  wp 
roc,  xai  pip  voi^  and  where  it  stands  first,  as,  rdpa  {vol  dpa)  and 
Tif€Lj  (roi  ip€L)y  roeydpy  Toq^dproe^  Toq'apouvy  toIvov;  and  this, 
although  it  obtains  in  some  of  these  a  peculiar  sense,  arising 
from  the  contrariety  in  which  the  action  affirmed  in  the  after- 
proposition  stands  to  that  which  goes  before,  as  in  xalroe^ 
*altliough,'  *and  yet,'  and  piuroty  *  however.'     This  has 
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been  shown  in  the  case  of  wv  rot  and  of  xai  pip  ror,  al>0V8 
considered ;  and,  to  make  the  account  of  rot  in  some  measme 
complete,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  examine  the  remaining 
instances  of  its  conjunction  with  other  particles ;  for,  other- 
wise, we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  correctness  of  its  interpretati<Ni 
in  the  cases  where  it  stands  alone. 

OtJTOi. 

In  ouTot  the  sense  of  roc  is  retained  unchanged.  E.g.  IL  L 
298,  X^P^^  M^  ouToc  Syarjft  fsajij^ooijuu  ttvvui  xoufni^y  'for  mj 
part,  I  will  not  then  (indeed)  fight  with  mj  hands  for  the 
virgin.'  Achilleus,  being  incensed  against  Agamemnon  on 
account  of  the  virgin  Crj^seis,  declares  that  he  will  not  yield 
to  him  in  every  thing,  nor  any  longer  obey  him ;  and  then  adds 
that,  while  this  is  so,  affirming  the  truth  of  what  he  has  just 
said,  he  will  not  fight  with  his  hands  on  account  of  the  viigin, 
since  she  has  been  taken  away  from  him  by  the  Greeks  after 
having  been  given  to  him ;  but  that  Agamemnon  shall  not 
take  away  from  him  any  thing  else  of  all  that  he  has  at  his 
ship.  The  former  proposition  of  the  two,  that  declaring  that 
he  will  not  yield  in  every  thing  nor  any  longer  obey,  is 
pointed  to  by  roly  and  thus  recalled  and  affirmed,  and  the 
second  or  added  proposition  is  introduced  with  the  admission 
or  allegation  of  the  former,  or,  as  it  may  here  be  understood, 
notwithstanding  this  admission ;  for  the  second  proposition, 
that  Agamemnon  shall  not  take  away  any  thing  else  that  he 
has  at  his  ship,  is  in  some  sort  opposed  to  the  preceding  one 
upon  which  it  follows,  that  he  will  not  fight  for  the  viigin 
who  has  been  taken  from  him.  Toij  as  indicating  the  con- 
nection existing  between  the  two  propositions,  may  be 
rendered  by  'then,'  'indeed,'  and,  having  regard  to  the 
apparent  contrariety  in  which  the  second  stands  to  the  former, 
by  *  yet,*  '  notwithstanding.'  Ou^  the  former  part  of  o5ro^ 
has  its  proper  signification  of  the  direct  negative  '  not,'  and 
is  connected  with  /lax^jtro/mij  having  no  effect  upon  the 
meaning  of  roe. 

Eurip.  Hecub.  743,  arroe  Tzifuxa  fith/re^  Sune  foj  xiicnf  \ 
iQiOTopr^aat  oaty  ddou  ^olvjfuizwVj  '  I  am  not,  then  (indeed),  a 
diviner  so  as  to  find  out  the  tenor  of  your  designs  without 
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liearing  them.'  Hecuba  stands  in  the  presence  of  Agamem- 
non, hesitating  whether  she  will  invoke  his  compassion. 
Agamemnon,  pointing  to  and  recalling  this  conduct  of 
here  by  means  of  roiy  adds,  as  following  upon  this  condition 
of  things,  that  he  is  not  a  diviner  so  as  to  find  out  her  pur- 
^  poses  while  she  keeps  silent  about  them.  Toi  has  here  the 
sense  of  Hhen/  ^indeed/  and  is  unaffected  by  o^,  which  has 
its  proper  meaning,  and  is  connected  in  sense  with  nitpoxa 

Eur.  Orest  262,  ouroe  /xedijtrwy  *  I  will  not  then  (indeed)  let 
yon  go.'  Orestes,  in  a  fit  of  frenzy,  struggles  to  release 
himself  from  his  sister's  hands.  She,  referring  to  his  strug- 
gles and  to  his  cries  of  horror,  and  recalling  them  by  means 
of  roe,  adds  that,  in  this  condition  of  things,  this  being  so, 
she  will  not  let  him  go.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  action  in 
the  second  proposition  is  not  such  as  accords  with  what  is 
referred  to  and  recalled  by  ro/,  but  something  to  be  done 
notwithstanding  it,  roe  is  better  rendered  by  *yet,'  *  notwith- 
standing.' The  sense  is,  that  Electra  will  not  let  her  brother 
go,  notwithstanding  his  cries  and  struggles.  Ou  does  not 
MiSleet  the  meaning  of  roc. 

Eur.  Phoen.  462,  imayt^*  ouvot  rb  ra^  ttjv  Hxjjv  Ij^ecj  *  hold ; 
in  haste,  indeed,  there  is  not  justice.'  locasta  checks  Eteocles 
in  his  impetuous  haste,  and  bids  him  stay,  adding,  as  conso- 
nant with  this  demand,  to  which  toI  points,  and  which  it 
repeats,  that  haste  is  not  wont  to  be  just.  The  command  to 
hold  and  stay  his  haste,  contained  in  the  former  proposition, 
being  recalled  and  repeated  by  ro/,  the  added  statement, 
that  haste  is  not  wont  to  be  just,  is  rationally  consistent  with, 
and  follows  upon  it. 

Earip.  Phoen.  662,  seqq.,  ij  noXla  fxoi&tlv  j:6iX  i^tov  iv 
imfiom  I  ^ouXti ;  ri  if  Sort  rb  nXiov ;  oi^ofi  lj[ec  fidvop'  \  inei  rd 
fdpxQUvd^  Ixava  ro7c  ye  troKppoaiv,  \  outo{  rd  j[pij/juiT^  idea  xixrTjurcu 
fipoToiy  I  ri  Tofv  &ewv  f  Ij^ovre^  i7refisio6/i€^a,  locasta,  having 
tffirmed  that  excess  of  power  and  wealth  are  a  mere  name, 
and  that  men  of  moderation  are  content  with  what  is  sufiicient 
for  them,  adds,  pointing  to  and  reafiirmiug  this  doctrine  of 
moderation  by  means  of  ro/,  that,  consistently  with  the 
truth  affirmed,  mortals  do  not  hold  their  possessions  as  their 
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own,  but  as  Btewards  of  the  gods :  ^  mortalfl,  then,  or  indeed, 
(this  doctrine  of  moderation  being  admitted,  in  that  caae^ 
and  consistently  with  it,)  do  not  hold  their  possessionB  as 
their  own,  but  as  stewards  of  the  gods.'  Here,  again,  aa  in 
the  preceding  examples,  rot  is  nninflueneed  in  its  meaning 
by  ob.    (Cf.  Aristoph.  Equit  235,  409,  698.) 

Mh/roi. 

In  fi£)/Toe,  ^then,'  indeed,'  ^however,'  roc  retains  the 
signification  which  it  had  when  not  conjoined  with  f»h^ 
and  /liv  has  its  usual  force  of  giving  emphasis  to,  and  henoe 
of  sometimes  setting  in  contrast,  the  word  to  which  it  is 
immediately  attached.  The  power  of  ;iiv,  which  whea 
rendered  into  English  is  equivalent  to  ^indeed,'  is  often 
incapable  of  being  expressed  otherwise  than  by  the  em* 
phasis  given  to  the  term  to  which  it  belongs;  and  henoe 
it  occurs  that  fiiuroe  is  so  commonly  to  be  translated  pie- 
cisely  as  toc  is  when  standing  alone.  The  two  significationi 
of  /idpToCf  namely,  that  of  *then,'  'indeed,'  and  that  of 
*  however,*  *yet  however,'  diflfer  only  in  this,  that,  in  the 
former,  zoi  points  or  refers  to,  recalls,  and  so  admits 
assumes,  or  asserts,  the  preceding  proposition,  the  following 
statement  being  added  as  in  accordance  with  it,  or  as 
rationally  consistent  with  its  admission  or  assertion ;  while^ 
in  the  latter,  the  reference  to  and  admission  of  the  preced- 
ing proposition  being  the  same,  the  added  statement  is  made 
notwithstanding  the  admission  or  assertion  of  what  goes 
before.  Some  examples  will  illustrate  what  has  been  bevs 
said. 

Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  6,  6,  Nai  fsa  Jca^  l<pj  b  Kup<Kj  fiiinnjiim  fahh 
rot  Twrca  dxoiaoi^  cou^  ^  yes,  of  a  truth,  said  Cyms,  I  remem- 
ber, then  (indeed),  that  I  heard  this  from  you/  His  father 
asks  Cyrus  whether  he  remembers  certain  precepts  givn 
him  before.  Cyrus,  referring  by  roe  to  the  statem^ik 
involved  in  his  father's  question,  and  so  admitting  it,  'that 
being  so,'  'admitting  the  f&ct  of  the  precepts  having  been 
given,'  connects  with  this  admission  the  declaration  that  he 
remembers  having  heard  them  from  his  father:  'I  remem* 
ber,  indeed,  then,  having  heard  this  from  you.'    Here  it  is 
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plain  that  roe  performs  its  common  office,  being  equivalent 
to  'then/  ^that  being  so/  indeed/  and  that  fdv  is  attached 
to  and  gives  emphasis  to  fjtifjo/ijfiauy  having  no  influence 
upon  roe. 

Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  4,  20,  Aurb^  (6  Kvpo^)  nptoro^  i^7to  ra^ioKj 
mi  6  KiMxSdpTic  fUvroe  i^e/;rero,  ^  Cyrus  himself  foremost 
n^idly  led  the  way,  and  Cyaxares,  on  his  part  (jziu)  then 
(roe),  followed  after.'  Here  roc  refers  to,  recalls,  and  alleges 
the  previously  stated  fact  of  Cyrus  leading  the  way,  and 
then  is  connected  with  this,  as  according  with  and  naturally 
attending  it,  the  statement  that  Cyaxares  on  his  part  fol- 
lowed after.  Consequently,  roe  performs  its  usual  part, 
while  fiiv  is  attached  to  the  term  KuaSdpfjCj  and  gives  to  it 
a  certain  emphasis,  whereby  Cyaxares  is  set  in  contrast 
with  Cyrus.  Cf.  Id.  ib.  §  22,  xai  6  KoaSdpj]^  /livTOi  iftintvoj 
'and  Cyaxares,  on  his  part  {jiiv\  this  being  so  {Tot)^  fol- 
lowed idTter.' 

Aristoph.  Av.  1651,  ^HpoL.)  i^of  v6^ ;  re'  Xiyee^ ;  (Ilec.yrb  pii^ 
roe  vri  Jia,  \  dw  yt  Hvvj<:  yvvaixb^ :  Era.  *  I  illegitimate  ?  What 
do  you  say?'  Peisth.  *Tou  are,  indeed  (then),  bom  as 
you  are  of  a  foreign  woman.'  Here,  again,  fdv  in  fiivroe  is 
immediately  attached  to  ^ni,  ^you  indeed,'  ^you,  on  your 
part,'  and  roe'  is  equivalent  to  ^then,'  Mndeed,'  recalling  and 
asserting  the  statement  involved  in  the  previous  question, 
while,  in  accordance  with  this  assertion,  is  added  the  decla- 
ration *  you  are,  verily,  being  bom  of  a  foreign  woman.' 
0£  Aristoph.  Equit.  167-8,  (^/u.)  .  .  .  (^rr/oary/'owc)  .  .  .  Ay^reeCi 
foXd^it^y  ip  TcpOTOPtttp  Xaixdau^.  \  (^AiXdw.)  iyto;  (^/e.)  ah  fiiu^ 
roe.  Dem.  'You  will  put  commanders  in  chains,  watch 
them,  play  the  wanton  in  the  prytaneum.'  Sausage-seller. 
*ir  Dem.  *  You,  I  say,'  *you,  indeed.'  Tot  does  not  refer 
to  avy  to  which  ;/iv  gives  emphasis,  but  to  the  preceding 
aoaertion  di^^cc,  x.  r.  ^.,  the  sense  being,  ^you,  I  say,  will 
put  the  commanders  in  chains,'  &c. 

But  more  commonly  fiii^oe  has  the  sense  of  *  however,' 
^yet  however,'  /Uv  and  vol  having  each  really  the  same 
sense,  in  themselves  considered,  as  in  the  preceding  ex- 
amples, and  that  of  ^however'  arising  in  the  way  already 
explained. 
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own,  bat  as  stewards  of  the  gods :  ^  moitalB,  then,  or  indeed, 
(this  doctrine  of  moderation  being  admitted,  in  that  caae^ 
and  consistently  with  it,)  do  not  hold  their  possessiona  as 
their  own,  but  as  stewards  of  the  gods.'  Here,  again,  aa  in 
the  preceding  examples,  rot  is  nninflnenoed  in  its  meaning 
by  ob.    (Cf.  Aristoph.  Eqnit  235,  409,  698.) 

Mh/roi. 

In  fiiuTocj  <then,'  ^indeed,'  ^however,'  roi  retains  the 
signification  which  it  had  when  not  conjoined  with  /dif^ 
and  flip  has  its  usual  force  of  giving  emphasis  to,  and  henoe 
of  sometimes  setting  in  contrast,  the  word  to  which  it  is 
immediately  attached.  The  power  of  /fiv,  which  when 
rendered  into  English  is  equivalent  to  ^indeed,'  is  oflaii 
incapable  of  being  expressed  otherwise  than  by  the  em* 
phasis  given  to  the  term  to  which  it  belongs;  and  hence 
it  occurs  that  fiiyroe  is  so  commonly  to  be  translated  pie- 
cisely  as  toc  is  when  standing  alone.  The  two  significationfl 
of  fiiuTocj  namely,  that  of  ^then,'  ^indeed,'  and  that  of 
*  however,*  'yet  however,'  differ  only  in  this,  that,  in  the 
former,  Toi  points  or  refers  to,  recalls,  and  so  admits 
assumes,  or  asserts,  the  preceding  proposition,  the  following 
statement  being  added  as  in  accordance  with  it,  or  as 
rationally  consistent  with  its  admission  or  assertion ;  while^ 
in  the  latter,  the  reference  to  and  admission  of  the  preced- 
ing proposition  being  the  same,  the  added  statement  is  made 
notwithstanding  the  admission  or  assertion  of  what  goes 
before.  Some  examples  will  illustrate  what  has  been  bevs 
said. 

Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  6,  6,  Nai  fia  JiOj  l<p7j  b  KupfKy  tiipMjpai  fth* 
roe  xwjxa  dxo^jaaz  trouy  'yes,  of  a  truth,  said  Cyras,  I  remeni> 
ber,  then  (indeed),  that  I  heard  this  from  you.'  His  father 
asks  Cyrus  whether  he  remembers  certain  precepts  givn 
him  before.  Cyrus,  referring  by  Toe  to  the  statem^ik 
involved  in  his  father's  question,  and  so  admitting  it,  'that 
being  so,'  'admitting  the  fact  of  the  precepts  having  been 
given,'  connects  with  this  admission  the  declaration  that  he 
remembers  having  heard  them  from  his  father:  'I  remem- 
ber, indeed,  then,  having  heard  this  from  you.'    Here  it  is 
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jdain  that  vol  performs  its  common  office,  being  equivalent 
to  'then/  'that  being  so/  ^indeed/  and  that  fiiv  is  attached 
to  and  gives  emphasis  to  fjtifjo/ij/jtauy  having  no  influence 
upon  roc. 

Xen.  Cyrop,  i.  4,  20,  Adrb^  {6  Kvpo^)  npcaroc  "fjytiro  ra^ioKj 
mt  i  KoaSdprj^  fUuroe  iiptinezoj  'Cyrus  himself  foremost 
n^idly  led  the  way,  and  Cyaxares,  on  his  part  (jih)  then 
(roc),  followed  after.*  Here  rot  refers  to,  recalls,  and  alleges 
the  previously  stated  fact  of  Cyrus  leading  the  way,  and 
then  is  connected  with  this,  as  according  with  and  naturally 
attending  it,  the  statement  that  Cyaxares  on  his  part  fol- 
lowed after.  Consequently,  roc  performs  its  usual  part, 
while  fjtiv  is  attached  to  the  term  KoaSdpjj^y  and  gives  to  it 
a  certain  emphasis,  whereby  Cyaxares  is  set  in  contrast 
with  Cyrus.  Cf.  Id.  ib.  §  22,  xai  6  KoaSdpi^<:  [Ui/Tot  iiptintvoj 
'and  Cyaxares,  on  his  part  (/cciv),  this  being  so  {Tot)^  fol- 
lowed idfter.' 

Aristoph.  Av.  1651,  f^Hpa.)  iycj  vd^tK ;  r/  Xiyee^ ;  (nee,)av  fjtii^ 
rot  vij  JiOf  I  dry  yt  f  iwyc  yvvaixb^ :  Era. '  I  illegitimate  ?  What 
do  you  say?'  Peisth.  *Tou  are,  indeed  (then),  bom  as 
you  are  of  a  foreign  woman.'  Here,  again,  fdv  in  [livroe  is 
unmediately  attached  to  <ni,  'you  indeed,'  'you,  on  your 
part,'  and  roc  is  equivalent  to  *tiien,'  'indeed,'  recalling  and 
asserting  the  statement  involved  in  the  previous  question, 
while,  in  accordance  with  this  assertion,  is  added  the  decla- 
ration 'you  are,  verily,  being  born  of  a  foreign  woman.' 
Cf.  Aristoph.  Equit.  167-8,  (^/i.)  .  .  .  ((mpari^clb^)  .  .  .  Ay<yaCi 
foid^tt^j  ip  7tpuTav€i<p  Xatjulau^,  \  (^AUdpv.)  iyd ;  {^fJt.)  av  [Ui^ 
Toc.  Dem.  *Tou  will  put  commanders  in  chains,  watch 
them,  play  the  wanton  in  the  prytaneum.'  Sausage-seller. 
'ir  Dem.  'You,  I  say,'  'you,  indeed.'  Toi  does  not  refer 
to  avy  to  which  fxiv  gives  emphasis,  but  to  the  preceding 
assertion  di^inK:^  x.  r.  ^.,  the  sense  being,  <  you,  I  say,  will 
pot  the  commanders  in  chains,'  &c. 

But  more  commonly  piivcoe  has  the  sense  of  *  however,' 
'yet  however,'  (dv  and  roc  having  each  really  the  same 
sense,  in  themselves  considered,  as  in  the  preceding  ex- 
amples, and  that  of  'however'  arising  in  the  way  already 
explained. 
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'E.g.  Plat  Bep.  i.  p.  327,  a,  xaXij  fiiv  clbv  ftoe  xai  ij  rm  ha- 
impiwv  izo/jsoj  ld<Keif  tliHu^  ob  fjtivToe  ffrcov  ifolusro  TZpiirtaf  ^v  of 
Opqixt^  Itzs/jgzoPj  '  to  me  the  procession  of  the  natives  seemed 
to  be  handsome :  not,  however,  less  becoming  appeared  to  be 
that  conducted  by  the  Thrakes.'  Mention  has  been  made  of 
a  handsome  procession  of  the  natives  at  the  Pirseus^  and  in 
the  member  of  the  sentence  introduced  by  fdiftoi  an  ad- 
ditional fact  is  affirmed,  that  the  procession  of  the  Thrakes 
appeared  to  the  speaker  not  less  handsome.  Here  pth  has 
its  usual  emphatic  sense,  and  being  attached  to  od,  and  by 
consequence  to  ^rrov  i^oupero  jzpi7rea/j  serves  to  put  these 
words  in  contrast,  ^  the  procession  of  the  Thrakes^  on  its 
part,  appeared  not  less  handsome.'  Toe  refers  to  the  pre- 
ceding statement  of  the  procession  of  the  natives  being 
handsome,  and  by  recalling  admits  it ;  so  that  it  is  equivft- 
lent  to  ^  that  being  so,'  ^  admitting  or  affirming  that,'  and 
might  be  rendered  by  *then,'  *  indeed.'  The  sentence  so 
understood  would  mean,  ^  the  procession  of  the  natives  too 
appeared  to  me  to  be  handsome :  not  less  handsome,  then 
(indeed),  seemed  to  be  that  of  the  Thrakes.'  But,  in  bfct, 
the  added  assertion,  that  the  procession  of  the  Thrakea  was 
not  less  handsome,  while  it  is  made  with  the  admission  of 
the  preceding  representation,  as  shown  by  roc,  is  at  the 
same  time  obviously  in  some  measure  at  variance  with  it, 
and  to  be  regarded  as  true  notwithstanding  puch  admis- 
sion. So  that  from  the  natural  relation  of  the  added  to  the 
preceding  and  admitted  statement  arises  the  sense  of  ^how- 
ever,' *  yet,'  the  Latin  tomen,  by  which  fUyroe  may  be  ren- 
dered. Then  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  will  be,  '  to  me 
the  procession  of  the  natives  also  seemed  to  be  handsome: 
not  less  handsome,  however,  appeared  to  be  that  conducted 
by  the  Thrakes.' 

Plat.  Gorg.  i.p.  447,  Ay  tout wu/iivroe .  .  .  cutco^  Xatpupmy  ttif 
iv  dp)p^  di^apcdffaL^  fj/id^  SeoTpl^acy  *  of  this,  however,  Chflsre- 
phon  here  is  the  cause,  in  that  he  compelled  me  to  tany  in 
the  market-place.'  Callicles  had  mentioned  that  Socrates 
was  come  too  late  for  a  beautiQil  display  made  by  Gk>igiafl^ 
and  Socrates,  admitting  his  statement,  adds  as  a  reason  for 
his  being  too  late,  that  it  was  caused  by  Chserephon  com- 
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pelling  him  to  tariy  in  the  market-place.  Here  rot  refers  to 
and  admits  as  true  what  was  alleged ;  but  there  is  added,  by 
way  of  explanation,  a  fact  that  is  affirmed  to  be  true,  not 
dmply  in  accordance  with  the  admission,  but  notwithstand- 
ing it.  So  that  roe  may  properly  be  rendered  by  *  however,* 
*yet  notwithstanding.'  Miv  is  attached  to  roirwp  with  its 
usual  emphatic  sense.  Cf.  Eurip.  Med.  790,  iuroui&a  fiivrot 
zSpy  dazaXHaao)  Xiyov^  *here,  however,  I  leave  this  argu- 
ment.'    Id.  Hecub.  761. 

Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  4,  23,  ivcaSj^a  /Uvroe  Seiaayre^  fjtij  xai  ipidpa 
r/c  fM£i!^<ov  Ottutjj  i7ri<rj[ou,  '  thereupon,  however,  fearing  lest 
Bome  greater  ambush  might  lie  in  the  way,  they  halted.' 
Here  fUvzoe  is  equivalent  to  *  however,'  obtaining  this  sense 
in  the  way  above  explained.  Miv  is  attached  to  ivraSj^a 
with  its  usual  sense,  and  zoi  refers  to  and  admits  as  true  the 
preceding  fact  of  the  pursuit  and  slaughter  of  the  enemy, 
the  added  statement  being,  in  some  sort,  contrary  to  such 
admission,  and  made  notwithstanding  it.  See  Id.  ib.  i.  4,  26, 
L  6,  8,  and  §§  24,  25,  ii.  2,  5.  Plat.  Gorg.  p.  453,  b.  Id. 
Gorg.  p.  458,  B,  law^  fiiproe  ^prjv  ivvoe?y  xai  rd  zwv  7tap6yca)v. 
ndXou  pip  rot  npiv  xai  bfuLt;  iX&eiv^  iyo)  ro7c  napouae  izolXa  int- 
iei^dfjoji^,  *  may-be,  however,  we  should  consider  the  wishes 
of  those  present  For,  some  while  since,  indeed  (then),  be- 
fore, in  fact,  you  came,  I  gave  many  explanations  to  those 
who  were  present.' 

KcUTOi. 

In  the  compound  xorW,  also,  the  particle  roi  retains  its 
proper  signification,  namely,  that  of 'then,'  *  indeed,*  show- 
ing that  a  previous  fact  is  admitted  or  affirmed,  the  state- 
ment introduced  being  consequent  upon  and  in  conformity 
with  this  admission  or  affirmation;  or  that  of  *  although,' 
*yet,'  the  admission  or  affirmation  being  the  same,  but  what 
18  added  in  the  proposition  introduced  by  toc  being  true,  not 
as  consequent  upon  and  in  accordance  with  that  which  goes 
before,  but  notwithstanding  it.  Kai  in  this  compound  has 
its  proper  meaning  of  addition,  and  has  no  influence  upon 
that  of  Tol. 

E.g.  Plat.  Gorg.  p.  452,  e,  xaizoe  iv  TauTjj  rj  dui^dfut  SouXou 
fikp  i^u^  vbp  larpdpy  x.r./.,  'and  moreover,  then  (indeed), 
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with  this  faculty  of  persaasion  (r^  tm^uu)  you  will  have  the 
physician  as  your  slaTe/  &c.  Goigias  had  declared  the  art 
of  persuasion  to  be  the  greatest  good,  namely,  one  by  which 
a  man  is  able  to  persuade  by  arguments  the  dicastse  in  the 
halls  of  justice,  &c.,  and  then  adds,  that  by  this  fiEusulty  one^ 
furthermore,  has  the  physician  as  his  slave,  and  so  of  the 
teacher.  Kaiy  ^and,'  ^moreover,'  shows  that  there  is  intro- 
duced something  additional  or  superadded,  and  roi  that  the 
additional  statement  is  made  upon  the  admission  of  what 
precedes,  and  in  accordance  with  it  Cf.  Id.  ib.  p.  486,  i, 
482,  B. 

Eurip.  Med.  184,  seqq.,  dpdaw  rd3''  drop  fd^  d  murm  \ 
dioTzotvoif  i/jtdp.  I  fjto^doo  8k  jdpi^  ri^i/^'  iTcedwaw.  \  xatvoi  roadioQ 
dipjfjta  Xtaivr^^  \  dszozoDpoircat  djiwaiPj  Srcof  r<c  |  pS^doif  tcpofipmif 
iciia^  bpfjui&jj  ^  I  will  do  so ;  (namely,  bring  forth  my  mistress 
Medea  from  the  house,  as  the  chorus  has  urged  me  to  do;) 
but  I  fear  if  I  shall  induce  her  to  come  forth;  yet  I  will  b^ 
stow  upon  you  the  favor  of  this  effort;  and,  indeed,  she 
casts  at  her  servants,  when  any  one  comes  near  her  and 
utters  a  word,  the  fierce  glances  of  a  lioness  that  has 
whelps.'  The  attendant  of  the  children  of  Medea^  after 
promising  to  bring  forth  their  mother  from  the  house  at  tiie 
instance  of  the  chorus,  and  expressing  the  fear  that  he  mtj 
not  succeed,  points  to  and  affirms  this  fear  by  roc,  and 
at  the  same  time  adds,  as  in  conformity  with  the  fear  ex- 
pressed, that  she  gives  signs  of  the  most  angry  mood.  It 
is  plain  that,  in  this  example  also,  roe  has  the  sense  of  ^  then' 
or  ^indeed,'  and  that  xai  has  its  common  sense  of  'and.' 

Aristoph.  Nub.  1071,  seqq.,  tnci^ai  plp^  dt  paupdxtou^  ip  vf 
awifpoi^'lv  Sjzayca  \  dpBoziPy^dovwpd^  S^rwp  /Uiist^  dsrotmpuadm^ 
I  TTcddioPj  jvifoai^pjXOTTd^wifj  d^wu^  tzotwu^  xq^iffffiAif.  |  aafrarri 
irot  ^r^if  dStov  toutojv  ioof  ortfTjO^^^  ^consider,  young  man, 
all  the  blessings  there  are  in  being  wise,  and  how  many 
pleasures  you  are  going  to  be  deprived  of^  children,  wives, 
the  xorro^oc,  meat,  drink,  xq^iiefid^.  And  what,  then,  is  it 
worth  your  while  to  live,  if  you  be  deprived  of  these  things  F 
After  a  recital  of  the  things  that  will  be  lost  with  the  depri^ 
vation  of  the  blessings  of  wisdom,  there  is  the  addition  of 
the  assertion,  implied  in  the  question,  that  without  theiS 
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things  life  in  of  no  worth,  this  assertion  being  introduced  as 
eoDsequent  upon  the  admission  of  what  goes  before,  and  in 
conformity  with  it  The  addition  is  marked  by  xaij  and  the 
introduction  of  a  proposition  as  following  upon  the  admis- 
sion or  allegation  of  what  goes  before  is  indicated  by  vol ; 
so  that  xakoe  is  equivalent  to  ^  and  then,'  or  '  and  indeed," 
each  member  of  the  compound,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  re* 
taining  separately  its  proper  signification. 

Aristoph.  Nub.  1079,  seqq.,  fitoej^i^  yap  ijv  tuxJ]^  Aioic,  Tdd* 
iyttpu^  TTpd^  aMuy  \  d<  oifdkv  •^dbujxaz*  tit*  ei^  rdv  Ai  inacutvtf" 
mSpj  I  xdxecvoc  ^K  ffrcDv  ipmrd^  ian  xai  Yovaawv  \  xaivoe  ab 
^tajrd^  &p  ^eoS  noK  /Jtsi^^op  du  iivato ;  '  for  if  you  chance  to  be 
eai^ht  in  adultery,  you  will  say,  in  answer,  that  you  have 
done  no  wrong ;  and  then  lay  it  to  the  account  of  Jove,  say- 
iog  that  he  also  is  too  weak  for  love  and  women ;  and,  then 
(admitting  that,  that  being  so,  Toi)y  how  could  you,  mortal  as 
you  are,  have  more  power  than  he  V  Both  xai  and  roi  have 
here,  very  obviously,  the  meaning  hitherto  attributed  to 
them.  Toi  refers  to  and  recalls  the  statement  just  made,  that 
Jupiter  was  too  weak  for  love  and  women,  and  then  is 
added,  as  consequent  upon  such  admission,  and  in  that  case 
true,  the  proposition,  conveyed  in  the  shape  of  a  question, 
tiiat  a  mortal  could  not  have  more  power  against  such 
seducers  than  he,  xai  being  the  sign  of  Uiis  addition. 

But,  in  a  majority  of  the  examples  in  which  xairot  occurs, 
it  has  the  sense  of  ^and  yet,'  'although,'  the  difference  be- 
tween this  meaning  and  that  which  xaizoi  has  above  been 
seen  to  have,  being  due,  not  to  any  thing  in  xairoc  itself,  but 
to  the  different  relation  held  by  the  added  statement  to  that 
which  precedes,  and  which  vol  points  to  and  admits.  Kairot 
has  the  force  of  *  and  yet,  '  although,'  where  the  proposition 
added  is  not  simply  adduced  as  true  upon  the  admission  of 
what  goes  before,  but  as  affirmed  notwithstanding  this  ad- 
mission. And,  to  give  this  sense,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  something  in  the  nature  of  the  added  proposition 
apparently  at  least  opposed  to  what  precedes.  It  was  seen 
above  that  fdvcot  obtains  the  sense  of  'however'  in  the 
same  way,  and  that  rot  itself  sometimes  has  the  same  varia- 
tion of  meaning  from  the  like  cause. 
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E.g.  Soph.  Aj.  550,  seqq.,  tL  Tccuy  yipoeo  nazpiK  dfTtP][i4nepo^j  \ 
ri  S'  diX  R/ioeo^j  xai  yivoi  dp  oif  xaxoc*  \  juxiroc  ce  xai  i^v  nxm 
fe  (^ijXotJv  Ij^Wy  I  o^*  oSvex'  ou8i}f  Twifd'  iTtaea&dyee  xaxmPj  ^  O  my 
80D,  may  you  be  more  fortunate  than  your  fetther,  but  in 
other  respects  like  him,  and  (then)  you  will  be  noble; 
although  (and  yet)  even  now  I  have  to  envy  you  this,  tbit 
you  are  not  aware  at  all  of  these  misfortunes.'  Here,  as  in 
former  examples,  xai  marks  that  a  feet  is  added,  his  having 
occasion,  even  then,  to  envy  his  child ;  and  roe  introduceB 
this  fact  with  a  previous  admission  of  what  goes  before^ 
namely,  the  substance  of  his  prayer  that  he  may  be  more 
fortunate  than  his  father.  Thus  far  the  sense  of  roe  is  thai 
of  ^  then,'  ^  admitting  this,'  ^  this  being  so.'  But  the  added 
declaration,  that  even  now,  child  as  he  is,  the  subject  of 
prayer  for  his  future  well-being,  and  the  son  of  an  unforto- 
nate  father,  he  is  to  be  envied  on  any  account,  is  seeminglj 
inconsistent  with  the  condition  of  things  referred  to  by  m. 
Hence,  what  goes  before  and  is  admitted  has  a  qualification 
or  limitation  in  the  contrariety  of  the  added  feet,  which  is 
stated  as  true  notwithstanding  the  admission.  This  rela- 
tion being  expressed  in  English  by  ^  although,'  ^  and  yet^' 
xaiTOi  is  rendered  by  these  terms. 

Aristoph.  Acham.  369-70,  Aicoi  d*  fazhp  Aaxedaeftoptmif  d 
doxei'  I  xaizoe  oedoaa  TzoiXi^  ^  I  will  say  on  behalf  of  the 
dsemonians  what  I  think ;  although  (and  yet)  I  am  greatiy 
afraid  to  do  so.'  Here  xaizotj  having  in  itself  the  aaina 
sense  as  where  it  is  rendered  by  *  and  then,'  ^  and  indeed,' 
^and  this  being  so,'  obtains  the  meaning  of  ^and  ycl|' 
^  although,'  '  notwithstanding,'  from  the  feet  that  the  atata* 
ment  added,  that  the  person  speaking  is  greatly  afraid  to 
say  what  he  thinks,  is  apparently  at  variance  with  the 
previous  assurance,  repeated  by  Toi^  that  he  is  going  to  mj 
what  he  thinks  fit  Cf.  Id.  ib.  465-6,  {dac.)  daipxofMUj  mmxm 
Tt  Spdffw ; 

Eurip.  Orest.  75,  seqq.,  TzpoaipdijfmtTtv  yap  oh  paakvoiMu  a^mf, 

I  ic  ^ol^ov  di/ofipouaa  ztjv  iifmpziau,  \  xairoe  arivm  ys  riAv  Ekh 

zai/ii^rjarpaz  popovj  *  for  I  am  not  polluted  by  speaking  to  yon, 

since  I  lay  your  sin  to  the  account  of  Phoebus.    And  yei  I 

do  lament  the  fete  of  Clytemnestra.'     The  sorow  es- 
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pressed  for  the  fate  of  Clytemnestra  by  her  sister  Helen  is 
seemingly  inconsistent  with  her  acquitting  of  sin  Orestes, 
who  had  murdered  her,  which  rot  in  xairoe  refers  to  and 
repeats.  Consequently,  the  declaration  of  acquittal  is  made 
with  the  addition  of  an  apparently  opposing  affirmation ;  or, 
the  added  feeling  of  sorrow  for  the  murdered  person  is 
affirmed  notwithstanding  the  admission  of  the  innocence 
of  the  murderer.  And  thus  xalrocy  here  again,  instead  of 
the  sense  of  ^  and  then,'  ^  and  indeed,'  has  that  of  ^  and  yet,' 
^although,'  ^notwithstanding.' 

Eurip.  Alcest  288,  seqq.,  •  .  .  obd'  i<puodf£fjv^  \  ^^^  ijpoaa 
i&p\  iv  o?c  ir^fmbfjcfjif.  \  xtuToc  a*  b  ipbaaaz  }^  rvLouaa  npoodoatx^y 
'  but  I  did  not  spare  myself,  when  I  had  the  blessings  of 
youth.  And  yet  your  &ther  and  your  mother  abandoned 
you.'  The  same  thing  is  seen  here,  xaiToe  obtaining  the 
aense  of  ^although,'  ^and  yet,'  from  the  apparent  incon- 
graily,  in  the  view  of  Alcestis,  of  her  self-devotion,  to 
which  rot  refers,  and  the  abandonment  of  Admetus  by  his 
fiither  and  mother.  She  affirms  the  fact  of  her  own  self- 
devotion  under  circumstances  that  made  life  dear  to  her, 
and  in  the  fiek^e  of,  or  notwithstanding,  the  fact  that  his 
fiither  and  mother  abandoned  Admetus  under  circum- 
stances that  should  have  made  life  less  dear  to  them. 

Isocr.  Panath.  c.  17,  rex/jajpeov  di  /aiyetnov'  dupeXd/ispoe  yap 
Aaxtdcupovlou^  TTjv  i^yepoplctp  ol  mrpupdoifBuaauzt^^  zoi^  i^psripoe^ 
Kopidoaaa^.  Kaizoe  ziva/z  du  r^c  xpcrd^  Ixapwzipouc  Troajtraezo  zmv 
tint  7tpaj[9ivza)v  rj  roue  ^^  abzoi^  zoc^  xtvduvoe^  Tzapacfevopivoo^ ; 
*  although  (and  yet),  whom  would  one  consider  more  capa- 
ble judges  of  what  was  then  done  than  those  who  witnessed 
the  peril?'  Kaizoty  in  this  example,  recalls  the  preceding 
statement  of  the  transfer  of  the  hegemony  to  the  Athenians, 
asserts  it  to  be  true  under  circumstances  seemingly  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  it,  and  hence  is  equivalent  to  'and  yet,* 
'although,'  'notwithstanding.'  Cf.  Isocr.  Panegyr.  c.  19. 
After  sajnng  that  the  Spartans  had  the  conduct  of  affistirs 
for  scarcely  ten  years,  while  the  Athenians  retained  their 
dominion  sixty-five  years  uninterruptedly,  the  orator  adds, 
Moizoe  nduzt^  taaure  zct^  Tcdka^  fxf  kzipocc  Yep^piua^  5ze  TzXtiazov 
jpdpop  Touzoe^  napapivQWJeVy  Ixp'  wv  iu  iXdj[eaza  xaxd  Ttdaj^ouaou 
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E.g.  Soph.  Aj.  550,  seqq.,  tL  jccuy  yivoto  nazpiK  AvtrjiieTtpoZy  \ 
r<i  y  dJjC  Sfioto^j  xai  jkvot  dp  ou  luao^.  \  xahoe  ce  xai  lAv  zwto 
fE  Qr^loiov  ij[Wy  \  o&'  oSvex'  oidiv  Twpd'  inatta&dua  juamv^  ^  O  my 
80D,  may  you  be  more  fortunate  than  your  &ther,  but  in 
other  respects  like  him,  and  (then)  you  will  be  noble; 
although  (and  yet)  even  now  I  have  to  envy  you  this,  that 
you  are  not  aware  at  all  of  these  misfortunes.'  Here,  as  in 
former  examples,  xai  marks  that  a  &ct  is  added,  his  having 
occasion,  even  then,  to  envy  his  child ;  and  roi  introduceB 
this  fact  with  a  previous  admission  of  what  gO€»  before^ 
namely,  the  substance  of  his  prayer  that  he  may  be  more 
fortunate  than  his  father.  Thus  far  the  sense  of  roe  is  thai 
of  ^  then,'  '  admitting  this,'  *  this  being  so.'  But  the  added 
declaration,  that  even  now,  child  as  he  is,  the  subject  of 
prayer  for  his  future  well-being,  and  the  son  of  an  unfortu- 
nate father,  he  is  to  be  envied  on  any  account,  is  seemingly 
inconsistent  with  the  condition  of  things  referred  to  by  ra. 
Hence,  what  goes  before  and  is  admitted  has  a  qualification 
or  limitation  in  the  contrariety  of  the  added  £Eu;t,  which  is 
stated  as  true  notwithstanding  the  admission.  This  rela- 
tion being  expressed  in  English  by  ^  although,'  ^  and  yet^' 
judrot  is  rendered  by  these  terms. 

Aristoph.  Acham.  369-70,  USw  d'  kzip  Aaai^kufwyimy  d  pm 
doxec'  I  xaizoe  oedoaa  Tzoiidy '  I  will  say  on  behalf  of  the  Laoe- 
dsemonians  what  I  think ;  although  (and  yet)  I  am  gieatfy 
afraid  to  do  so.'  Here  xaizoe j  having  in  iteelf  the  same 
sense  as  where  it  is  rendered  by  *  and  then,'  ^  and  indeed,' 
^and  this  being  so,'  obtains  the  meaning  of  'and  yet^' 
'  although,'  '  notwithstanding,'  from  the  &ct  that  the  state- 
ment added,  that  the  person  speaking  is  greatly  afraid  to 
say  what  he  thinks,  is  apparently  at  variance  with  the 
previous  assurance,  repeated  by  roiy  that  he  is  going  to  My 
what  he  thinks  fit  Cf.  Id.  ib.  465-6,  {Jix.)  daipiofMUy  mitm 
Tt  Spdaw ; 

Eurip.  Orest  75,  seqq.,  ^zpoaip&tffjaatv  jap  (A  fMumfOfwn  ifidm, 

I  ic  (PoCf3oif  di^cufipouaa  rijif  ipapTeoo/,  \  xairoe  ariua  jr  tov  Kkh 

Totpyrjtrrpaz  popov,  *  for  I  am  not  polluted  by  speaking  to  yOQ, 

since  I  lay  your  sin  to  the  account  of  Phoebus.     And  yet  I 

do  lament  the  fitte  of  Clytemnestra.'     The  soRow  ez* 
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pressed  for  the  fate  of  Clytemnestra  by  her  sister  Helen  is 
seemingly  inconsistent  with  her  acquitting  of  sin  Orestes, 
who  had  murdered  her,  which  roc  in  xairoe  refers  to  and 
repeats.  Consequently,  the  declaration  of  acquittal  is  made 
with  the  addition  of  an  apparently  opposing  affirmation ;  or, 
the  added  feeling  of  sorrow  for  the  murdered  person  is 
affirmed  notwithstanding  the  admission  of  the  innocence 
of  the  murderer.  And  thus  xalrocy  here  again,  instead  of 
the  sense  of  ^  and  then,'  ^  and  indeed/  has  that  of  ^  and  yet,' 
^although,'  ^notwithstanding.' 

Eurip.  Alcest  288,  seqq.,  •  .  .  oltd'  ifetadfojVj  \  ^^c  ixooaa 
iAp*j  iv  o?c  irepTtSfjajv,  |  xaiToe  a^  b  ipbaaaz  }^  xvLOuaa  npoodoatx^y 
'  bat  I  did  not  spare  myself,  when  I  had  the  blessings  of 
youth.  And  yet  your  father  and  your  mother  abandoned 
you.'  The  same  thing  is  seen  here,  xairoe  obtaining  the 
sense  of  *  although,'  ^and  yet,'  from  the  apparent  incon- 
gruily,  in  the  view  of  Alcestis,  of  her  self-devotion,  to 
which  zoi  refers,  and  the  abandonment  of  Admetus  by  his 
iather  and  mother.  She  affirms  the  fact  of  her  own  self- 
devotion  under  circumstances  that  made  life  dear  to  her, 
and  in  the  fiek^e  of,  or  notwithstanding,  the  fact  that  his 
£EKther  and  mother  abandoned  Admetus  under  circum- 
stances that  should  have  made  life  less  dear  to  them. 

Isocr.  Panath.  c.  17,  rex/x^peov  8i  fiiyeaTOP'  d^eXd/jtsiHH  yap 
Aaxtdcupoviou^  riyv  i^yepopictp  ol  oi/pui^dovBuaauzt^^  rot^  •fjfusTipoe^ 
napidoaio^.  Kaizoe  ziva^  du  zee  xpezd^  Ixaueozipoo^  Ttoeijacuzo  zwi^ 
zint  7rpaj[&iyza)u  ij  zob^  iv  abzoi^  zoc^  xei^duuoe^  Kapofeuopiuouc ; 
*  although  (and  yet),  whom  would  one  consider  more  capa- 
ble judges  of  what  was  then  done  than  those  who  witnessed 
the  peril?'  Kaizoe^  in  this  example,  recalls  the  preceding 
statement  of  the  transfer  of  the  hegemony  to  the  Athenians, 
asserts  it  to  be  true  under  circumstances  seemingly  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  it,  and  hence  is  equivalent  to  'and  yet,' 
'although,'  'notwithstanding.'  Cf.  Isocr.  Panegyr.  c.  19. 
After  sajnng  that  the  Spartans  had  the  conduct  of  affi^irs 
for  scarcely  ten  years,  while  the  Athenians  retained  their 
dominion  sixty-five  years  uninterruptedly,  the  orator  adds, 
Moiroe  ndsrct^  taaae  zd^  Tcdlee^  6y)'  kzipoe^  yeyvopivaz  5ze  TzXttozov 
jljp6vK}v  zouzoe^  itapapivQoaeVy  Inp*  wv  di^  iXd-j^eaza  xaxd  Ttdaj^ouaou 
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Tuyjphfwaiv^  <  although  (and  yet)  all  know  that  fhe  ststes 
which  were  subject  to  the  one  and  to  the  other,  adhere  the 
longest  time  to  the  party  under  whom  they  chance  to  suf- 
fer the  least  evils.'  Kahoe  recalls  and  asserts  the  prerious 
statement  of  the  greatly  longer  duration  of  the  Athenian 
power,  with  the  addition  of  a  fiu^  that  stood  in  opporiti<ni 
to  such  longer  duration,  and  is  thus  equivalent  to  ^  and  yet,' 
'although,'  < notwithstanding.'  C£  Plat  Goig.  p.  511, 
B  ando. 

'Hzoty  compounded  of  ij|, '  or,'  and  roe, '  then,' '  indeed,"  has 
preserved  distinctly  the  meaning  of  both  elements  of  the 
compound.  Thus,  Flat  Gk)rg.  p.  460,  a,  idpsrep  fftiropoBbv  mb 
TOHi  izocjoTjZy  dpdptij  oAzdv  ddivae  ra  dixaea  xae  rd  Uaa  ^zot  Tf^ 
T$p6v  ft  7j  Inntpov  padovca  Tzapi  eady  '  if  you  make  a  person  a 
rhetorician,  he  must  needs  know  right  and  wrong,  having 
then  (in  that  case,  toc)^  learned  this  from  you,  either  before 
or  afterwards.'  "^Hj  ^  or,'  in  ^or,  being  followed,  as  it  here 
occurs,  by  another  ^,  is  translated  by  'either;'  and  rot 
points  to,  and  thus  recalls,  and  admits  or  afl^rms,  the  stata- 
ment  in  the  preceding  sentence,  being  equivalent  to  'in 
that  case,'  '  that  being  so ;'  and,  having  regard  to  the  intio- 
duction  of  a  proposition  that  follows  as  true  upon  the 
admission  or  allegation  of  what  goes  before,  to  'then,' 
'  indeed.'  In  this  example,  the  proposition  that  goes  befon 
is,  that  'if  you  make  a  person  a  rhetorician  he  must  needa 
know  right  and  wrong ;'  the  statement  introduced  by  roc  ii^ 
that '  he  must  have  learned  it  from  you  either  before  or 
afterwards.'  7oe,  pointing  to  and  admitting  the  former, 
and  at  the  same  time  bringing  in  the  latter  as  following 
upon  this  admission,  corresponds  to  the  English  'then,'  *  in- 
deed.' Cf.  Id.  ib.  p.  474,  d,  dav  ttpwrov  to,  aApara  vi  w&ik 
obj[i  ffcoe  xara  ttjp  j[peiap  Aeyti^  xaXa  elpatj  ^pa^hdv  ixaarcp  fj/K^ 
atfiou  ^,  ^piK  TouTOj  Tj  xara  fjdou^p  zeua ;  '  for  instance,  with 
regard  to  bodies  (objects)  that  are  handsome,  do  yon  not 
say,  then  (it  being  so  that  your  doctrine  is  true,  admitting 
that),  that  they  are  beautiful,  either  according  to  their  nae- 
fulness  for  the  thing  whereto  they  are  severally  adapted  for 
use,  or  according  to  some  pleasure  they  afford  ?'    Plat  B^ 
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p.  830,  S,  xai  cdtrd^y  ^oe  Imb  r^  ro5  Y^p<'K  dtr&tima^y  ^  xai  &r- 
Sip  ffifj  iypJTipw  Sjiu  twv  ixety  /uiXX&v  re  xa&op^  cdnd. 

'Hzdp. 

^Hripj  compoeed  of  ^,  roij  and  ip^  differs  from  f/rot  only 
in  having  the  addition  of  dp  with  its  proper  meaning  of 
adaptedness  or  conformity  of  the  matter  which  it  intro« 
daces  to  what  precedes,  answering  to  the  English  'accord- 
ingly,' 'so,'  'as  is  fitting.'  E.g.  Enrip.  Hippol.  1025,  seqq., 
K/v  y  5pxe6u  ooi  Zij}Hi  xai  Tzidop  j^&opd^  |  SpoAjfu  twv  a&v  pofpzo^ 
Suffcurdm  ydpuov^  \  peris'  d!v  i^tiSjacu,  pojlf  &y  lutHkcof  Xafiuv  \  ifrdp 
iioe/apf  dxXesj^y  duwiJUfjuKf  '  and  now  I  swear  to  you  by  Zens, 
and  by  the  soil  of  the  land,  that  I  never  touched  yoar 
q>oo8e,  nor  would  have  even  wished,  nor  had  the  disposi- 
tion, to  do  it.  Or  (else,  ^,)  then  (ror,  in  case  I  did,)  so  {dp^ 
as  is  fitting,)  may  I  perish  inglorious,  without  a  name/ 

^Hzoi. 

''Hrotj  sometimes  also  written  ^ar,  is  made  up  of  the 
affirmative  particle  ij,  'surely,'  'indeed,'  and  roe,  the  latter 
retaining  its  usual  meaning;  so  that  the  compound  is 
equivalent  in  English  to  '  surely  then,'  'surely  indeed ;'  that 
la^  to  a  subjective  affirmation  of  the  proposition  introduced 
by  the  compound,  due  to  ij,  and  an  objective  (demonstrative) 
pointing  to,  and  admission  or  affirmation,  made  by  Toi^  of 
ao  antecedent  statement,  upon  the  admission  or  affirmation 
of  which  follows  what  is  brought  in  by  Ijroe.  "E.g.  H.  i.  68, 
^toe  if  Sk  ^nwv  jrar'  dp'  iQfro^  'he  then  (upon  that)  sat  down/ 
U.  VL.  697,  i)j:  ffvot  xtivov  /ikv  idtropxv.  H.  i.  140,  dJU'  Ijtoe  pikv 
Toma  poKtasfpaahpza^a  xai  airrt^y '  but,'  says  Agamemnon,  after 
he  has  made  certain  threats  against  Achilleus  of  what  he 
will  do^ '  surely  (^)  then  (roc,  what  I  have  said  being  so),  we 
will  speak  of  this  again/ 

In  the  compounds  in  which  roe  is  conjoined  with  another 
particle,  itself  occupying  the  first  place,  roi  retains  its  proper 
meaning  quite  as  distinctiy  as  in  the  compounds  already 
examined.  Such  compounds  may  be  here  mentioned,  as 
they  afibrd  additional  instances  in  illustration  of  the  use 
and  signification  of  roc. 
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Tobfov  occurs  frequently  with  the  sense  of  ^  then,' '  accord- 
ingly then/     Thus,  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  1,  2,  ;n£<rac  tomjv  ro^roc 

atv  1^  ToiK  dif&pmKotK  toi^  dpjpoat^  'accordingly,  then,  we 
thought  that  we  saw  all  these  flocks  more  willing  to  obey 
their  shepherds  than  men  their  rulers.'  The  writer,  having 
reference  to  the  difficulty  of  governing  men,  has  stated  that 
he  considers  those  who  have  the  care  of  oxen  or  horses,  and 
shepherds  generally,  to  belong  to  the  class  of  rulers;  and  then 
adds,  that  he  thinloB  he  has  seen  that  flocks  are  more  obedient 
to  their  shepherds  than  men  to  their  rulers.  This  second 
statement,  introduced  by  tocvjvj  is  made  upon  the  admissioii 
of  the  previous  proposition,  is  in  accordance  with  it,  and 
depends  upon  it,  rationally  at  least.  It  is  asserted  that 
shepherds  and  herdsmen  are  of  the  class  of  rulers ;  and, 
assuming  this  to  be  true,  it  affi>rds  a  ground  for  the  additional 
and  accordant  statement,  that  the  writer  thinks  he  has  seen 
flocks  more  obedient  to  their  shepherds  than  men  to  thor 
rulers.  This  relation  between  the  two  propositions  is 
expressed  by  roivuvj  and  may  be  rendered  in  English  by '  then,' 
'  accordingly  then.'  That  toIpuv  is  suited  to  denote  this  rela* 
tion  may  be  seen  from  the  signification  of  its  elemeati^ 
assuming  roe  to  have  the  sense  which  has  been  above 
attributed  to  it.  For  roc  points  to,  recalls,  and  admits  or 
reaffirms  the  preceding  proposition,  and  introduces  a  stafes- 
ment  that  is  rationally  dependent  upon,  or,  at  least,  is  in 
conformity  with,  such  admission  or  affirmation,  being  equi- 
valent to  '  then,'  '  accordingly  then.'  And  the  enclitic  vSm, 
the  same,  of  course,  with  the  adverb  of  time  vSy,  but  with  a 
peculiar  application,  just  as  quum^  'when,'  'since,'  is  a 
varied  application  of  quum^  '  when,'  referring  to  time,  faai 
its  ordinary  force,  although  not  always  capable  of  hmng 
separately  rendered  in  English.  It  answers  to  the  Englirii 
enclitic  '  now,'  which  is  in  fact  the  same  word,  as  is  also  the 
Latin  nimcj  and  to  'then,'  'accordingly  then,'  and  is  a  rign 
by  which  a  speaker  or  writer,  before  passing  to  a  new  pto- 
position,  or  in  concluding  a  narrative  or  statement,  |^ves 
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notice  that  what  is  now  stated  is  in  accordance  with  the 
fiEK^ts  recited,  and  a  conclusion  from  them.  Thus,  Herod,  vi. 
1,  ^ Aptazaqfdfjvj^  fdv  wp  ^Iwubjv  dKoar^aa^j  o^tw  TeXeuz^j  *  Arista- 
goras  now,  after  having  caused  Ionia  to  revolt,  thus  came  to 
his  end.'  Herodotus,  having  narrated  the  events  belonging 
to  the  revolt  of  Ionia  caused  by  Aristagoras,  and  his  death, 
ends  the  story,  before  entering  upon  other  events,  by  the 
words  above  cited,  ^Aristagoras,  now  (then,  accordingly), 
thus  died,'  a  statement  which  is  in  accordance  with,  and 
m  conclusion  from,  all  that  went  before.  Herod,  vi.  22, 
MUufjTiK  fJtip  vov  Mtkfjaifov  ipij/iwrOy  '  Miletus,  now  (then),  was 
Mnptied  of  Milesians.'  The  fact  here  stated  is  in  just  con- 
Soradty  with  the  previously  narrated  occurrences,  and  a 
ecmclusipn  from  them.  Cf.  Id.  vi.  84,  init  The  enclitic 
y6p  may  be  said,  then,  to  express  a  rational  conclusion  from 
previous  facts  or  statements,  including  the  idea  of  the  con- 
Sormity  of  what  is  immediately  affirmed  with  what  goes 
before.  It  marks  a  bringing  up  to  the  present  moment  of 
the  speaker's  narration  the  sum  of  what  has  been  said,  by 
emplo}dng  an  expression  that  is  in  conformity  with  the  pre- 
ceding statements,  and,  as  it  were,  includes  them.  Allowing 
to  PUP  J  in  its  connection  with  roc  in  toIpoPj  the  force  here 
aasigned  to  it,  it  would  show  that  the  statement  which  it 
introdaces  is  fairly  in  accordance  with  what  was  before 
affirmed,  and  rationally  following  upon  it.  Thus,  in  the 
eoounple  under  consideration,  this  particle,  taken  by  itself, 
would  show  that  the  observation  concerning  the  readier 
obedience  of  flocks  to  their  shepherds  than  of  men  to  their 
rulers,  was  in  just  accordance  with,  and  rationally  concluded 
from,  the  previous  doctrine  that  shepherds  and  flocks  had 
the  same  relation  as  rulers  and  men.  The  discourse  being, 
at  this  point,  about  the  difficulty  of  governing  men,  the 
writer  proposes  to  illustrate  this  by  contrasting  the  obedi- 
ence of  flocks  with  the  want  of  obedience  on  the  part  of 
men.  But  first  he  assumes  that  herdsmen  and  shepherds 
belong  to  the  category  of  rulers,  else  there  would  be  no 
analogy;  and  then  says  that,  accordingly,  in  conformity 
with  this  view,  and  following  upon  it,  he  sees  flocks  more 
obedient  to  their  shepherds  than  men  to  their  rulers.     Toipup^ 
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taken  together,  would  therefore  ehow  that  the  previous 
statemeut  is  assumed  to  be  true,  and  that  the  propositioQ 
introduced  by  it  is  in  accordance  with  this  assumption,  and 
a  rational  conclusion  from  it.  This  relation  would  be  ex- 
pressed in  English  by  ^accordingly  then/  which  is  the 
meaning  of  toIpov^  although  it  may  sometimes  be  auffidendy 
expressed,  perhaps,  by  ^  then,'  or  ^  therefore.' 

Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  1,  2,  xor  roic  liapscdt^  rotpwfy  rocc  fqvo/difotc 
iS  oirofv,  iwai  roue  ifOfiiaz  XPV^^  a^oK  ftr«c  ^  airoi  fiaoluutmt^ 
^  accordingly,  then,  they  suffer  their  shepherds  to  use  the 
profits  also  that  arise  from  them  in  whatever  way  tbej 
choose.'  The  writer,  having  alleged  the  willing  subjectioii 
of  herds  and  flocks  to  their  herdsmen  and  shepherds,  add% 
pointing  to  and  assuming  this  to  be  true  {Tai)j  that  accord- 
ingly then  {roiwp)^  they  suffer  their  keepers  to  use  the  profits 
that  arise  from  them  in  whatever  way  they  choose. 

Id.  ib.,  ^Etc  T(Xi/'j}f  aifde/uop  jcanzovt  dcfibjv  i^ado/mda  aoarSumy 
hzl  rov  po/uoj  *'  accordingly,  then,  we  have  never  yet  at  any 
time  seen  a  flock  in  rebellion  against  its  shepherd.'  Hevo^ 
again,  the  previous  statement  of  the  willing  subjection  of 
flocks  to  their  shepherds,  and  of  their  consequently  allowing 
them  to  use  the  profits  arising  from  them  as  they  chooss^ 
is  assumed  to  be  true,  and  then  is  added,  as  conseqoent 
upon  this  admission,  and  in  accordance  with  it,  the  &ci  that 
flocks  are  never  seen  in  rebellion  against  their  shepherds. 
Cf.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  1, 5,  i.  3, 16,  i.  6, 35,  v.  8, 28 ;  laoct.  Nicode% 
p.  34,  Id.  Faneg.  p.  77,  ed.  Tauchn. 

Tdpa  aa  (roe  +  dpa). 

Tipa  is  made  up  of  roc  and  ipoL,  its  component  elemenli 
retaining  each  its  proper  sense,  and  the  whole  being  like  ths 
English  *  so  then. '  7of  refers  to,  and  admits  or  assumes  a  for^ 
going  statement,  upon  which  follows  another  in  accordanes 
with  and  consequent  upon  it,  being  equivalent  to  the  English 
'  then,'  ^  accordingly  then.'  ^Apa  marks  that  which  it  intRH 
duces  as  fitted  or  adapted  to  what  goes  before,  in  exact  con- 
formity T\nth  it,  and  is  equivalent  to  'as  is  fitting,'  'just  so»' 
*  accordingly.*  E.g.  Aristoph.  Av.  1446,  Hrfoiai  rdpa  xai  rt»» 
paHyzcu;  'So,  then,  are  they,  in  fact,  winged  withwordif 
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Si&re  Tol  refers  to  the  promise  that  Peisthetsems  had  made  to 
excite  (lend  wings  to)  Sykophantes  with  words,  and  to  his 
idl^ation  that  the  yonng  men  in  the  lounging-places,  as 
llie  barber-shops,  are  excited  by  words,  and  admits  what 
goes  before.  ''Apa  shows  that  the  question  asked  is  in  jast 
accordance  with  this  admission. 

Aristoph.  Ran.  252,  deiMl  rdpa  Tt&adfjEtr&Oj  ^  we  shall  then 
accordingly  soffer  terribly.'  Toi  here  refers  to  the  im« 
mediately  preceding  recital,  and  by  pointing  to  it  recalls 
and  admits  it,  and  introduces  a  statement  that  is  conse- 
quent upon  this;  dpa  shows  that  this  added  statement  is 
in  JQst  accordance  with  what  goes  before.  Some  prefer 
to  write  vipa  in  this  place. 

Tdpj  which  occurs  II.  i.  8,  r/c  rdip  Oipoit  i9ed)v  ipede  Suphpn 

/adjpa&oij  may  belong  here ;  but  some  prefer  to  write  t"  dp 

for  zk  and  dp. 

Toej'dp. 

Toefdpj  ^  accordingly  then,'  retains  the  proper  sense  of  its 
elements  roe  and  /-(£/>,  this  latter,  however,  presenting  rather 
the  simpler  notion  of  just  accordance  or  conformity  belong- 
ing to  dpOj  ^just  so,'  ^as  is  fitting,'  than  that  of  ground  or 
reason,  ^for,'  which  ydp  usually  has.  E.g.  II.  i.  74,  seqq., 
fi  ^Ajifkvjj  xiisai  /ue.  Ad  tpiXtj  pudi^aaff&ai  \  pajviv  ^AKoiiiUPOc 
btanifitiiTao  dvaxro^'  \  Toqap  if^v  ipiwy  *  you  bid  me  speak 
of  the  wrath  of  Apollo.  Accordingly  then  I  will  speak.'  Tol 
here  refers  to  and  assumes  the  previous  command  of  Aga- 
memnon, and  introduces  as  a  sequence  the  compliance  of 
Nestor;  pip  shows  that  the  act  of  compliance  follows  in 
accordance  with  the  antecedent  order,  and,  allowing  for 
the  force  of  ^^  in  ydp,  with  the  assent  of  the  speaker.  Od.  L 
174-9,  xai  fioe  tout*  dyopeutrou  ivjTupoVj  6(pp*  e3  tidw.  |  .  .  .  TOi- 
ydp  tf»  T0€  [cot)  ToSjTa  paX  dTpexiw^  dyoptuam.  Telemachus 
makes  inquiries  of  Mentes  (Athene)  how  he  came,  and 
about  other  points  suggested  by  the  circumstances,  and 
Mentes  answers,  '  accordingly  then  I  will  tell  you  of  these 
things  very  accurately.'  Add  Od.  i.  214,  and  D.  x.  418, 
UKYOp  iyd  Toe  (aoe)  ToSJTa  paX  dTptxiw^  xaToXi^at,  the  latter 
referred  to  in  Crusius'  Lex.  Hom. 
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ToijdpTOe. 

Toefdfnot  has  the  sense  of  ^accordingly  then,  indeed,' 
'therefore  then,  indeed;'  e.g.  Aristoph.  Ach.  641-3  (dted 
by  Hartung  ii.  p.  354),  rcSka  izoajaac  froiiwu  dfa^Si/  ahtoc 
bfuv  feyeujjzaiy  \  xai  rohc  8rjfwo^  iv  roTc  mluftv  ieigac,  djc  ii^poh 
pOTodyrajt.  \  zoqfdproe  wv  ix  Ttav  mlMonf  zbv  fopov  biuv  ixijfmH 
Te^  I  yjzoiMtt^  'by  so  doing  he  has  been  the  cause  to  you  of 
many  blessings,  and  by  showing  how  the  commonaltiee  in 
the  states  are  governed  by  the  demos.  Accordingly  then, 
indeed,  they  will  now  come  and  bring  the  tribute  to  you.' 
The  former  part  of  the  compound  xoqAp  has  precisely  the 
same  force  as  in  the  preceding  examples ;  and  roe  at  the 
end  seems  to  be  added  by  way  of  repeating  merely  what  is 
expressed  by  xoqdp :  so  that  the  whole  word  is  equivalent 
to  '  accordingly  then — then,  or  indeed,'  that  is,  roe  supei^ 
added  is  to  zocfip  what  roqi^^  is  to  the  preceding  sentence. 
Otherwise,  the  second  rof  may  be  considered  as  lending  an 
additional  emphasis  to  the  admission  or  affirmation  alreadjr 
made  by  the  first  roe,  just  as  the  second  ^tos  in  quisquiSj  tha 
second  quam  in  quamquam^  the  second  tU  in  utuL  Thoa  ie> 
garded,  it  would  be  very  suitably  rendered  by  'indeed.* 
Herod,  iii.  3,  rotydprot^  (b  p^^zepy  httav  iyto  ytwopuu  din/p^  Aiyim' 
z<yj  za  pei^  di^o)  xdz<o  dijaa),  Cassandane  has  complained  that, 
though  she  has  borne  to  him  such  beautiful  children,  she 
is  neglected  by  her  husband  Cyrus,  who  honors  hia  Egyp- 
tian wife  instead ;  and,  upon  hearing  this  complaint,  Cam> 
byses  says,  'therefore  then,'  or  '  for  this  reason  then,  when* 
ever  I  become  a  man,  I  will  turn  Egypt  upside  down.'  The 
sense  of  zocydpzoi  is  the  same  here  as  in  the  preoediof 
example,  except  that  while  roe  admits  the  foregoing  slafeB- 
ment,  and  introduces  what  is  consequent  upon  it,  ykp  con- 
tains rather  its  usual  sense  of  'for;'  so  that,  in  conjunction 
with  zoiy  it  may  be  properly  rendered  by  '  therefore  then.' 
Plat.  Gorg.  p.  494,  d,  i^  dzozo^  e?,  d  Stoxpart^y  xai  dxtjpmc 
Hrjpofjffopo^.  Zmx.  zoeydpzoey  (v  KcJMxXec^y  IlwXoif  ptip  xai  Pop^ 
fiau  xai  i^tTzh^^a  xdi  altrj/jji^tadm  iTzohjaay  ab  di  oi  paj  ixximfSc 
oifok  pij  a/<Tyyv«?5Cj  'How  unreasonable  you  are,  SocrateSi 
and  an  outright  demagogue !     Socr.  Accordingly  then,  Cal- 
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licles,  I  confounded  Polus  and  Gorgias,  and  made  them 

ashamed;    but   you  will   not   be  confounded,  nor    even 

ashamed/ 

Tocfapooif, 

Totyapow  may  be  rendered  by  *  wherefore,'  or  by  *  accord- 
ingly then/  or  *  therefore:'  e.g.  Xen.  Memor.  iii.  6,  11-12, 
o!  9ii  x€u  XiyoPTai  Tzokb  deevepcelp  rwv  xad^*  kaurob^  dv^pdmmv. 

•  •  •  Tixyapoluv  TcoXkwv  /ikp  /jLtcopcundaewv  iv  \EXkd8t  yeyomt&v, 
id/uiuap  iv  Tj  icunwPj  *  accordingly  therefore,'  or  *  where- 
fore then,  though  there  were  many  changes  of  abode  in 
Hellas,  they  remained  in  their  own  country.'  Here  roe  and 
fdp  have  each  the  same  sense  as  in  roq-dp^  above  considered, 
and  might  properly  be  rendered  by  ^  accordingly  then ;'  and 
9bif  shows  more  distinctly  that  the  proposition  introduced 
by  Toq^apoup  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  rational  conclusion  from 
idiat  precedes.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  9,  18,  dUi  fjti]P  ec  t'k:  yi  n 
abr^  TtpoaraSduTt  xaJjS)^  ImTjptnjaeiePy  obdtvl  ndfTrore  dj^dpe^rrou 
JSeun  rijv  npo&ufilap.  Totjapciov  xpdrtarot  Srj  ImrjpiTaz  naprd^ 
ipfoo  Kbpip  iXij[d7jaap  fipea^aty  ^and,  indeed,  if  any  one 
served  him  well,  when  he  gave  a  commission  to  do  any 
thing,  he  never  allowed  any  man's  zeal  in  his  service  to  go 
unrequited.  Accordingly  then,  for  this  reason,  Cyrus  is 
said  to  have  had  the  best  agents  in  every  work.' 

IY.~K)r  THE  ACGUSATIYE  CA8I. 

1.  a.  The  accusative  case  is  frequently  employed  in  Homer, 
mnch  more  rarely  in  the  later  poets,  and  seldom  in  prose, 
to  mark  the  object  reached  by  motion,  and,  accordingly, 
attends  verbs  having  this  for  their  substantive  idea.  E.g. 
Horn.  Od.  iii.  162,  of  /liv  dTrotrrpi^eu/re^  l^ay  vioQ  dfupeeXiaaa^y 

•  they  went  to  the  ships ;'  H.  i.  817,  xi^eatnj  S*  ohpaubv  Jxevj 
•the  odor  went  to  heaven ;'  Soph.CEd.Tyr.  35,  dtrru  Kad/Jtetop 
pohivy  *  having  come  to  the  city  of  Cadmus;'  ^sch.  Prom. 
708,  jTjp  TTpb  jij^  ikaupopaij  *  I  am  driven  from  land  to  land ;' 
Ear.  Med.  7,  Mi^dua  TzuprfoiK  T^C  iTrhtMT*  ^IwXxia^,  ^  Medea  sailed 
to  the  towers  of  the  land  of  lolcos;'  Herod,  ix.  26,  ^/liac 
bo^itraiy  ^  it  reaches  to  us.'    (See  Kuhner  §  545.) 

Although  the  above  statement  of  the  meaning  of  the  accu- 
sative case,  when  thus  used,  may  be  accepted  as  practically 
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convenient,  and  in  a  general  way  tnie,  yet  it  may  be  qoet> 
tioned  whether  it  be  strictly  accurate ;  whether  this  accoaa* 
tive  be  simply  the  object  reached  by  motion,  or  may  not 
here  also,  as  in  so  many  other  examples  in  which  it  occon 
after  actions  and  motions,  especially  where  preporitions 
intervene,  be  more  properly  regarded  as  the  measure  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  motion  reaches,  or  the  sign  of  the  object 
to  which  it  is  to  be  limited.  Thus,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  phrase  dunu  Kadfutov  fiolm  means  *  having 
come  to  the  city  of  the  Cadmeians,'  or  *  having  come  .  •  • 
as  £eur  as  the  city  of  the  Cadmeians,'  or,  lastly,  *  having  coma 
...  as  regards  the  city  of  the  Cadmeians.'  The  first-named 
view,  that  the  accusative  denotes  the  object  reached  by  mfh 
tion,  has  the  advantage,  for  practice  at  least,  of  being  mora 
simple ;  and,  admitting  it,  the  idea  of  the  measure  of  the 
extent  to  which  motion  reaches,  and  that  of  the  object  to 
which  the  motion  is  to  be  limited,  so  immediately  spfing 
from  it,  or  are  so  obviously  equivalent  to  it,  that  it  is  difll- 
cult  to  set  it  aside.  For,  supposing  the  accusative  to  maik 
the  object  reached  by  motion,  it  follows  of  course  thai  it 
will  give  the  measure  of  the  motion ;  and  the  denoting  tibe 
object  to  which  the  motion  is  to  be  limited  is  but  another 
way  of  measuring  its  extent.  Yet,  if  it  should  be  fouid 
that  the  prevalent  sense  of  the  accusative  case  is  to  maik 
the  limit  up  to  which  an  action  or  state  is  to  be  taken  ae 
reaching,  it  may  seem  not  unreasonable  to  assign  to  it  this 
force  in  those  instances  also  in  which  it  seems  to  eipreM 
directly  the  object  reached.  On  this  supposition,  the  oiBee 
of  the  accusative,  when  an  action  or  motion  is  named,  wiD 
be  to  connect  an  object  with  the  action  or  motion  by  maik- 
ing  it  as  that  with  regard  to  which  it  is  affirmed ;  so  that 
the  action  or  motion  shall  be  understood  as  limited  to  tbii 
one  among  all  possible  objects. 

In  prose,  and  commonly  in  poetry  also,  the  accusative 
which  occurs  with  verbs  of  motion  is  attended  by  prepoa* 
tions,  which  mark  the  relative  direction  of  the  motion,  ae 
by  e^V)  i^h  TzapiLf  Tzpo^^  xardj  &c.  And  then  the  accusative  u 
plainly  used  in  the  sense  of  ^  as  to,'  ^  as  regards,'  that  ii^ 
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points  out  the  object  to  which  the  motion  into,  upon,  &c.  is 
to  be  limited. 

ft.  The  accusative  is  employed  with  verbs  expressing  ac- 
tion, that  is,  with  what  are  called  transitive  verbs,  such  as 
xnivWf  *  I  kill,'  jro/oi,  *  I  strike,*  to  mark  the  direct  object,  or 
that  actually  reached  or  immediately  affected  by  the  action ; 
my  xaiw  t6v  KatSoy  *I  strike  the  boy.' 

In  such  instances,  as  in  the  use  of  the  accusative  with 
verbs  of  motion,  it  is  convenient  for  practice  to  consider  the 
accusative  as  denoting  the  object  actually  reached,  and  so 
immediately  affected,  by  the  action.  And  yet  it  may  be 
observed  that,  even  here,  the  proper  office  of  the  accusative 
is  so  very  closely  related  to  that  in  which  it  gives  the  extent 
of  the  verb's  action,  or  the  limit  to  which  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  confined,  that  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
it.  When  it  is  said,  Tralo)  t6v  Tratda,  *I  strike  the  boy,'  the 
action  of  striking  contained  in  ttouo}  has  TtaiSa  for  its  imme- 
diate object ;  but  the  true  sense  may  be,  ^  I  strike  ...  as 
fiur  as  the  boy  is  concerned,'  that  is,  my  striking  is  to  be 
miderstood  as  having  only  this  extent,  or  as  being  limited 
to  this  object,  embracing  no  other ;  and,  if  so,  the  accusa- 
tive is  introduced  to  give  the  measure  or  extent  of  the  verb's 
action,  by  marking  the  object  to  which  it  is  confined,  or  as 
to  which  it  is  affirmed.  Should  this  view  be  admitted,  it 
will  be  much  easier  to  explain  the  use  of  the  accusative  with 
many  verbs,  mostly  intransitive,  which,  from  their  received 
meaning,  would  seem  to  require  a  dative  case,  or  the  aid  of 
a  preposition. 

To  this  use  of  the  accusative  with  active  or  transitive 
verbs  belong  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  verb  is  at- 
tended by  two  accusatives ;  but,  as  it  will  be  convenient  to 
notice  these  separately,  they  may  be  passed  over  for  the 
present 

2.  a.  The  accusative  of  nouns  representing  various  de- 
nominations of  weight  and  measure,  and  of  general  expres- 
sions of  weight  and  measure,  is  used  to  mark  the  extent  or 
amount  of  an  action  or  motion.  E.g.  Herod,  i.  81,  araSiotj^ 
dk  Ttivct  xal  rtaaapdxoifza  deaxofjiaaurtz  djrixoirro  ic  ^^  ^P^^i 
^having  gone  forty-five  stadia  (that  is,  as  far  as,  up  to  the 
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amount  o^  forty-five  stadia),  they  arrived  at  the  temple ;' 
Id.  vi.  119,  dszij^eei^  dixa  xai  dapcoaiou^  araHoo^j  'to  be  distant  two 
hundred  and  ten  stadia,'  that  is,  '  to  the  amount  of  tvro 
hundred  and  ten  stadia ;'  Id.  iii.  89,  zb  di  Ba^liiveop  rdiaycm 
dii^arat  Eb^tda^  i^dofjojxoi/za  /cvioc,  'the  Babylonian  talent  is 
worth  seventy  Eubceic  mins,'  that  is,  '  has  worth  at  vahe 
to  the  amount  of  seventy  EulxBic  minsa.'  (For  ezamplesi 
see  Kiihn.  §  556.) 

Here  belong  a  number  of  general  expressions  of  qoantitf, 
very  commonly  called  adverbial;  as,  itoi&y  'much,'  Koiidj 
*  much,'  *  often,'  tcl  TzoUdy  *  for  the  most  part,'  fdroj  *  greatly,' 
iiij-opy  'a  little,'  fuxpovj  'a  little,'  taoif^  'equally,'  Toaouta,  'so 
much,'  &rov,  '  as,'  &c.  (See  Kuhn.  A.  Gr.  §  556,  Anm.  2.) 
And  to  this  list  may  properly  be  added  such  ezpressionB  as 
rdjroc,  'quickly,'  that  is,  'as  far  as  quickness  goes,'  xpixKi 
'  powerfully,'  that  is,  '  as  £eu-  as  strength  goes.'  (See  EBhn. 
A.  Gr.  §  549,  Anm.  2,  3.) 

6.  The  accusative  of  the  various  denominations  of  time^ 
and  of  general  expressions  of  time,  as,  vixroj  ^ftipaa/,  poet 
f/fiopy  j[p6>opy  &c.,  used  in  the  same  way  to  denote  the  amoant 
of  time  occupied  by  an  action  or  event,  and  rendered  in 
English  by  'during,'  'for,'  or  by  the  term  itself  without  a 
preposition,  is  to  be  explained  as  the  accusative  of  measoie. 
E.g.  Od.  X.  142,  £v«?a  ror'  ix^duze^  duo  r'  ^ftara  xai  iuo  >urrac  | 
xei/zs^Oj  '  then,  having  there  disembarked,  we  lay  two  da^ 
and  two  nights,'  or,  '  for,  during,  two  days  and  two  nights;' 
Herod,  vi.  127,  j^  8e  Si^dpc^  f^xfuz^e  roSrov  rin/  iphvauy  '  Sybaris 
flourished  during  this  time,'  or,  'for  this  space  of  time;' 
Xen.  Anab.  iv.  5,  24,  xazaXafi^duu  rijv  t^vpxripa  ro5  xmpdfrgn 
ii^ifdz7j>  f^fiipau  yeYafjajftivr^i^j  'married  nine  days,'  propeify, 
'up  to,  as  much  as,  the  ninth  day.'  (For  examples 
Kuhn.  A.  Gr.  §  555.)  Here  belong,  probably,  several 
pressions  called  adverbial,  as,  ii^vf^fiapj  'for  nine  daji^' 
Tzayzr^fiapj  '  for  every  day,'  &c. 

c.  Most  nearly  akin  to  this  sense  of  the  accusative,  althoii|^ 
less  obviously  expressing  measure  or  amount,  is  the  case  in 
which  it  attends  upon  verbs  of  motion  to  mark  the  object 
which  the  motion  embraces,  to  which  alone  it  is  to  be 
understood  as  applying,  where  it  is  sometimes  said  to  denote 
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the  way  over  which  the  motion  passes.  Thus  with  ;re/oav, 
*to  pass/  epireevy  Ho  creep,'  *to  go,'  ^aipsiUy  *to  go,*  Tropeuea&auy 
*  to  go  on  a  journey,'  *  to  march,'  &c.  E.g.  Od.  iii.  71,  Tiidti^ 
"Ttiiud^  ix^pa  xiXeu&a;  *  whence  sail  ye  on  the  watery  paths?' 
(that  is,  *  on  the  sea  ?*)  properly,  *  whence  sail  ye  ...  as 
regards,  as  £Etr  as  concerns,  the  watery  paths  ?'  It  is  indi- 
cated, by  the  introduction  of  the  noun  in  the  accusative  case, 
that  the  sailing  is  to  be  understood,  not  as  embracing  any 
object  indifferently,  but  as  being  restricted  to  the  sea ;  for, 
as  the  action  of  sailing  may  have  regard  to  other  objects,  as 
the  air,  rivers,  &c.,  it  is  required  that  it  shall  be  expressed 
distinctly  to  which  one  of  such  possible  objects  it  is  to  be 
confined.  And  to  express  this  restriction  to  some  one  ob- 
ject the  accusative  is  fitted  by  virtue  of  its  office  of  marking 
the  measure  or  proper  limits  of  an  action.  When  the  geni- 
tive was  under  consideration,  it  was  shown  how,  in  the 
phrase  mpau  Zdwp^  Ho  drink  water,'  the  accusative  is  used 
to  denote  the  particular  object  to  which  the  act  of  drinking 
is  to  be  understood  as  referred,  as  distinguished  from  other 
proper  objects  of  drinking,  by  showing  that  it  is  to  this  ob- 
ject that  it  is  limited,  that  it  extends  to  this  and  to  no  other. 
It  is  precisely  so  with  the  accusative  Irfpa  xiXeoda^  in  the 
above  example,  standing  after  nXeW ;  for  it  shows  that  the 
act  of  sailing  is  not  to  be  taken  as  affirmed  absolutely,  but 
only  in  a  limited  sense,  namely,  as  having  regard  to  the  sea. 
So  Od.  i.  880,  xXifiaxa  8*  [xprjXijv  xare^aarOy  *  he  descended  by 
the  lofty  stairway ;'  that  is,  his  descending  is  to  be  taken  in 
a  limited  sense,  and  as  having  regard  only  to  *  the  lofty 
stairway,'  or  as  being  affirmed  in  this  extent  only,  and  not 
generally.  In  like  manner,  Eurip.  Med.  1067,  dXX'  elfju  ya^ 
Xj  thjiMovtazdzr^v  b86vy  'but — for  I  will  go  then  the  most 
wretched  road ;'  that  is,  the  going  of  which  Medea  speaks 
is  to  be  regarded  as  affirmed  in  the  precise  extent  denoted 
by  the  noun  in  the  accusative  case,  and  not  absolutely. 
And,  again,  Herod,  vi.  119,  rpintrau  rpapaalau:  ddoij^j  *it 
directs  its  course  three  different  ways,'  that  is,  the  directing 
its  course  is  to  be  understood  as  having  a  definite  limit  as 
to  the  objects  which  it  embraces,  as  being  affirmed  only  in 
regard  to  three  different  ways.    Add  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  6,  48, 
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ijf^tv  (arpazeiaJ)  i^  artuaz  ^  iziaruaz  Moi^j  '  to  lead  an  army 
either  by  narrow  or  by  wide  roads ;'  that  is,  the  leading  aa 
army  is  restricted  in  its  application  to  the  definite  objects 
introduced  by  the  accusative, '  as  fiur  as  concerns  narrow  or 
wide  roads/  And  Demosth.  Phil.  i.  p.  49,  54,  ifmu  w 
fipwp  Toh^  TzieopTo^  ztjp  MJiarroPj  ^plundering  and  canying 
captive  those  who  sail  upon  the  sea.'  (For  examples^  see 
Klihn.  A.  Gr.  §  554.) 

In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  accusative  introduced  to 
mark  the  extent  in  which  the  action  or  motion  is  afBrmed, 
differs  from  the  common  accusative  of  measure  in  the  fiut 
of  its  expressing  the  extent  of  the  action  or  motion,  not  in 
any  denomination  of  measure,,  noting  how  far  it  goes,  bnt 
by  showing  what  object  among  many  possible  ones  it 
reaches  or  embraces.  Thus,  when  it  is  said,  srd^cv  siixif^ 
iypd  xiiBu&Oj  *  whence  sail  ye  on  the  watery  ways?*  the 
accusative  ^/kz  xeXeu&a  does  not  show  how  far  the  saili 
goes,  as  measured  by  days  or  leagues,  but  that  it  is  li 
in  its  application  to  a  definite  object  named  by  the 
cusative,  that  it  embraces,  or  is  to  be  understood  o^  only 
a  particular  one  among  several  appropriate  objects,  name^, 

*  the  watery  paths,'  or  *  the  sea.'  On  the  other  hand,  when 
it  is  said,  Izhuas  Tze^TJJxoi/ra  tnadlo'JCj  ^  he  sailed  fifty  stadia,' 
the  accusative  iztyn^xovza  tnadeo'j^  shows  the  extent  of  the 
sailing,  how  far  it  reaches,  as  expressed  in  a  denomination 
of  measure.  In  both  cases  equally,  however,  the  accosa- 
tive  is  one  of  measure  or  extent,  the  only  essential  difibr- 
ence  being  found  in  the  way  in  which  the  action  or  motion 
is  measured  or  limited  as  to  its  extent.  In  the  one  case, 
regard  is  had  to  its  extent  as  determined  by  some  denomi- 
nation of  measure ;  in  the  other,  to  its  extent  as  determined 
by  its  reaching  to  or  embracing  only  one  or  more  of  seven! 
suitable  objects. 

Here  belong  a  number  of  expressions,  commonly  called 
adverbial,  as,  njp  rafitnr^v  (sc.  bibv\  *  as  quickly  as  possible,' 
properly,  *by  the  quickest  way,'  xr^v  TzpmniUj  *  first,*  'as 
early  as  possible,*  properly,  'by  the  first  way,'  ttjv  iidumf, 

*  straightway,'  properly,  *  by  the  direct  road,'  ptootpdif^  *a  long 
way,'  dJiirjp  xai  dJJr^ify  'first  one  way  and  then  another/ 
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^tfais  way  and  that,'  iimji^^  ^over  against/  ^ right  opposite;* 
and  aoy  dpTifiiiji^y  ^against,'  difteWj  ^against,'  TtXijaloPy  'near/ 
oinMirov,  *  straightway/  properly,  *by  the  selfsame  way/ 
(See  Kuhn.  Ansf.  Gr.  §  554,  Anm.  2.) 

d.  In  the  same  way  is  to  be  explained  the  accusative 
which,  in  poetry,  occurs  even  with  verbs  that  do  not  express 
motion,  as^  xu^rihu^  ar^poi^  fja^y  ddaau^y  xa&i^ea^.  E.g. 
En  rip.  Or.  1243,  ar^d^"  ai  fiiv  bfi&)t  rhvb'  h/juiSi^pri  rpi^ov^  ai  S* 
£Uoi/  oTj^v,  *  stand  some  of  you  in  this  chariot-way,  others 
of  you  in  another  pathway/  (See  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  554, 
Anm.  3.)  The  accusative  here  shows  that  the  substantive 
idea  contained  in  the  verb  is  to  be  understood  as  set  forth 
with  a  regard  to  a  certain  way,  and  as  confined  to  this ;  so 
ihaX  the  *  standing'  is  described  as  limited  in  its  character 
or  condition  by  the  term  *  chariot-way,'  or  is  a  *  standing*) 
that  regards  or  is  confined  to  a  ^  chariot-way.' 

e.  Of  the  same  nature  with  the  accusative  of  measure  or 
extent,  above  considered,  is  this  case  as  seen  in  the  exam- 
ples, occurring  chiefly  in  poetic  language,  in  which,  with 
certain  verbs,  among  which  is  darpdrnta^y '  to  flash,'  a  noun 
of  corresponding  sense  is  added  to  show  the  character  of 
die  action  by  marking  the  object  to  which  it  is  to  be 
restricted.    E.g.  -^sch.  Prom.  864,  i$  d/ifidrcDP  8'  fjarpaatzt 
fopfiOKhy  (fiXa^y  ^and  from  his  eyes  sent  forth  flashes  of 
terrible  light,'  the  accusative  ^fopywnby  aiXa^  marking  that 
the  flashes  sent  forth  {^orpanTe)  are  to  be  taken  as  hav- 
ing for  their  measure,  that  is,  for  the  object  with  regard 
to  which  they  are  to  be  considered,  and  hence  for  the 
expression  of  their  fearfhl  character,  the  terrible  light  of 
the  gorgon's  face.     Eurip.  Phoen.  233,  (b  Xdfjatooaa  Trirpa'^ 
mtpbc  iadpofou  aiXa^y   *0  rock  that  shinest  with  forked^ 
blaze  of  fire !'    Here  the  accusative  dtxdpoipov  aiXa^  shows  \ 
in  what  extent  the  term  HfJotoiMja  is  to  be  taken,  and  thereby  \ 
describee  its  character,  so  that  it  shall  be  understood  to  be  j 
a  shining  that  is  limited  to  the  peculiar  appearance  of  a 
double-pointed  or  forked  flame.     (For  these  and   other  1 
examples,  see  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §548, 1  and  2.) 

Here  belongs  also  the  case  in  which,  after  verbs  signify- 
ing ^to  look'  or  *have  an  aspect,'  as  dipxtti^y  the  accusa- 
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dysev  [arpazica,)  tj  artvaz  ^  izlaruaiz  bivj^^  *  to  lead  an  armj 
either  by  narrow  or  by  wide  roads ;'  that  is,  the  leading  aa 
army  is  restricted  in  its  application  to  the  definite  objects 
introdaced  by  the  accusative,  ^  as  fiur  as  concerns  narrow  or 
wide  roads.'  And  Demosth.  Phil.  i.  p.  49,  54,  ifmv  w 
fipwv  zoh^  TzXiouraz  r^v  ^d^orroi;,  ^plundering  and  canying 
captive  those  who  sail  upon  the  sea.'  (For  examples^  see 
Klihn.  A.  Gr.  §  564.) 

In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  accusative  introdaced  to 
mark  the  extent  in  which  the  action  or  motion  is  afBrmed, 
differs  from  the  common  accusative  of  measure  in  the  fiMSt 
of  its  expressing  the  extent  of  the  action  or  motion,  not  in 
any  denomination  of  measure,,  noting  how  far  it  goes,  but 
by  showing  what  object  among  many  possible  ones  it 
reaches  or  embraces.  Thus,  when  it  is  said,  soAtv  izhSf 
{jYpa  xklvj^a^  *  whence  sail  ye  on  the  watery  ways?*  the 
accusative  bxpa  xiXeu&a  does  not  show  how  far  the  saili 
goes,  as  measured  by  days  or  leagues,  but  that  it  is  li 
in  its  application  to  a  definite  object  named  by  the 
cusative,  that  it  embraces,  or  is  to  be  understood  o^  on^ 
a  particular  one  among  several  appropriate  objects,  namely, 
^  the  watery  paths,'  or  *  the  sea.'  On  the  other  hand,  wbmk 
it  is  said,  irzAvjat  Tze^zTJxoi/ra  aradioo^y  ^  he  sailed  fifty  stadia,' 
the  accusative  Tzeynjxoi/ra  azaiio*j^  shows  the  extent  of  the 
sailing,  how  far  it  reaches,  as  expressed  in  a  denominatioii 
of  measure.  In  both  cases  equally,  however,  the  accusa- 
tive is  one  of  measure  or  extent,  the  only  essential  difibr- 
ence  being  found  in  the  way  in  which  the  action  or  motion 
is  measured  or  limited  as  to  its  extent  In  the  one  caae, 
regard  is  had  to  its  extent  as  determined  by  some  denomi- 
nation of  measure ;  in  the  other,  to  its  extent  as  determined 
by  its  reaching  to  or  embracing  only  one  or  more  of  severd 
suitable  objects. 

Here  belong  a  number  of  expressions,  commonly  called 
adverbial,  as,  n;v  rajptrcr^v  (sc.  bdov)^  *  as  quickly  as  possible^' 
properly,  *by  the  quickest  way,'  rr^v  ;r/o«n;y,  'first,'  •as 
early  as  possible,*  properly,  '  by  the  first  way,'  r^v  t^^nimff 
*  straightway,'  properly,  *  by  the  direct  road,'  puMxpda^^  *a  long 
way,'  d>Ub;p  xai  dAir^p^  'first  one  way  and  then  another,* 
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^this  way  and  that,*  iimjUj  ^over  against/  ^ right  opposite;* 
and  aOydpTi^Py  ^against,'  difvioPj  *  against,'  TtXijaloUy  'near,' 
abrditoifj  *  straightway,  *  properly,  *by  the  selfsame  way/ 
(See  Kuhn.  Ansf.  Gr.  §  554,  Anm.  2.) 

d.  In  the  same  way  is  to  be  explained  the  accusative 
which,  in  poetry,  occurs  even  with  verbs  that  do  not  express 
motion,  as,  xuadm^  arijvm^  f^a&ony  ^daau^y  xai9c(^eiv.  E.g. 
Earip.  Or.  1243,  crr^^?'  at  fjiv  Ofioiv  rhpd'  iL/m^prj  rpi^ov^  ai  d' 
iiloy  olfiovy  *  stand  some  of  you  in  this  chariot-way,  others 
rf  you  in  another  pathway.*  (See  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  554, 
Anm.  3.)  The  accusative  here  shows  that  the  substantive 
idea  contained  in  the  verb  is  to  be  understood  as  set  forth 
with  a  regard  to  a  certain  way,  and  as  confined  to  this ;  so 
that  the  ^standing'  is  described  as  limited  in  its  character 
or  condition  by  the  term  *  chariot-way,'  or  is  a  *  standing' 
tliat  regards  or  is  confined  to  a  ^  chariot- way.' 

c  Of  the  same  nature  with  the  accusative  of  measure  or 
extent,  above  considered,  is  this  case  as  seen  in  the  exam- 
ines, occurring  chiefly  in  poetic  language,  in  which,  with 
certain  verbs,  among  which  is  AazpdjttuPy  *to  flash,'  a  noun 
of  corres])onding  sense  is  added  to  show  the  character  of 
the  action  by  marking  the  object  to  which  it  is  to  be 
restricted.    E.g.  -^Esch.  Prom.  864,  if  dfifidvonf  d*  ^azpcazTt 
pkpfomdu  eila^y  ^and  from  his  eyes  sent  forth  flashes  of 
terrible  light,'  the  accusative  ^yopjombv  aiXa^  marking  that 
the  flashes  sent  forth  {fjarpaant)  are  to  be  taken  as  hav- 
ing for  their  measure,  that  is,  for  the  object  with  regard 
to  which  they  are  to  be  considered,  and  hence  for  the 
expression  of  their  fearfhl  character,  the  terrible  light  of 
the  gorgon's  face.     Eurip.  Phoen.  233,  (b  Id/jtTtooaa  Tcirpa^ 
Tnjpdc  dexipofov  aiXa^j   *0  rock  that  shinest  with  forked; 
blaze  of  fire !'    Here  the  accusative  dixSpufop  alXaz  shows  \ 
in  what  extent  the  term  Xdfmooaa  is  to  be  taken,  and  thereby  X 
describee  its  character,  so  that  it  shall  be  understood  to  be  ^ 
a  shining  that  is  limited  to  the  peculiar  appearance  of  a 
double-pointed  or  forked  flame.     (For  these  and  other 
examples,  see  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  548, 1  and  2.) 

Here  belongs  also  the  case  in  which,  after  verbs  signify- 
ing *to  look'  or  ^have  an  aspect,'  as  dipxuv^  the  accusa- 
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tive  is  added  to  define  the  manner  or  character  of  the 
verb's  action  by  restricting  it  to  a  particular  object,  and 
thus  denoting  with  what  compass  of  meaning  it  is  to  be 
taken.  E.g.  Od.  xix.  446,  <r;c  ^p  dfdaXfMHm  dedopjui^j  'a 
boar  looking  fire  with  his  eyes,'  that  is,  looking  fiercely,  as 
if  his  eyes  were  on  fire.  Here  the  accusative  might  seem, 
at  first  view,  to  be  the  direct  object  of  the  verb's  substantive 
idea  of  looking,  just  as  in  English  we  say  ^to  look  fire.' 
But,  upon  examining  it  more  narrowly,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  sense  of  diffxuv  is  *  to  have  a  look,'  ^  to  have  a  certain 
aspect,'  and  that  the  accusative  is  added  to  describe  in 
what  extent  this  is  to  be  taken ;  so  that,  when  it  is  said 
of  the  boar  that  he  has  a  certain  look  or  aspect  with  hit 
eyes,  this  sense  is  confined  by  the  addition  of  the  aociua> 
tive  T^p  to  the  precise  extent  of  this  term.  And  by  thm 
limiting  an  expression  to  the  compass  of  a  particular  term, 
not  allowing  it  to  be  taken  absolutely,  but  within  the 
boundary  marked  by  it,  the  accusative  does  in  fAct  give  the 
characteristic  property  of  such  expression.  By  indicating 
that  its  meaning  is  to  be  accepted  only  in  terms  of  a  par- 
ticular object,  it  excludes  every  other  possible  acceptation, 
and  assigns  to  it  a  special  and  definite  character.  To  have 
a  look,  for  example,  that  is  limited  in  the  extent  of  ita 
meaning  by  the  term  fire,  so  that  it  shall  embrace  this  idea 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  js  to  have  a  look  distingoiahed 
from  other  looks  by  the  character  of  fire.  Just  as  in  the 
phrase  tzmii^  uomp^  '  to  drink  water,'  the  act  of  drinking  is 
distinguished  from  other  acts  of  drinking  by  being  confined 
to  55a>/>,  *  water.'  So  in  the  expression  ^Ikzuu^'Apirpf^^to 
look  Arcs,'  *to  have  the  aspect  of  Ares,'  the  accusative 
^Jpr^i',  by  confining  the  look  or  aspect  to  the  precise  com- 
pass marked  by  the  term  '  Ares,'  does  in  effect  give  to  it  a 
peculiar  character;  and  this  maybe  expressed  in  English 
by  sajnng  '  to  have  the  look  or  aspect  of  Ares.'  (For  other 
examples,  including  adjectives  also,  and  for  the  accusative 
used  in  the  same  way  with  verbs  of  '  weeping,'  see  ^Qm. 
Ausf.  Gr.  §  548,  3  and  4.) 

3.  a.  The  accusative  case  is  used,  although  comparatively 
seldom,  to  mark  the  period  of  time  to  which  an  action  or 
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event  is  referred.  E.g.  Herod,  ii.  2,  rrji^  3)p7]\f  cbra^ryiav  aiplae 
affOL^j  *  that  at  the  fit  time  they  should  hring  goats  to  them.* 
Here  the  accusative  has,  properly  speaking,  the  sense  of  '  as 
r^ards'  in  English,  that  is,  denotes  the  object  with  regard 
to  which  exclusively  a  proposition  is  to  be  taken.  Thus,  in 
the  example  cited,  the  proposition,  when  stated  absolutely, 
18  that  king  Psammetichus  gave  orders  Hhat  they  should 
bring  goats  to  (for)  them,'  djto^eviuv  atpiat  alyw:\  the  accusa-' 
tive  ri^y  Siprpt  is  added  to  show  that  this  proposition  is  to  be 
understood  as  being  restricted  to,  as  having  exclusive  re- 
gard to,  ^the  fit  time;'  so  that  the  order  to  bring  goats  to 
the  infSEtnts  was  not  given,  absolutely,  but  with  exclusive 
regard  to  a  specified  time.  And  this  is,  in  fact,  the  same. 
thhig  as  to  restrict  the  proposition  within  definite  limits,  or 
to  mark  its  extent ;  and  the  accusative  case,  so  employed, 
appears  in  its  common  ofiice  as  heretofore  exhibited.  Aris- 
toph.  Acharn.  23,  dai/o/av|^xovrec,  *  having  arrived  too  late;* 
that  is,  the  arrival  is  spoken  of  ^  with  a  regard  to  a  time 
inopportune,'  or  is  to  be  understood  as  having  this  limi- 
tation. 

In  the  same  way  may  be  explained  some  expressions  of 
time  called  adverbial,  as,  xh  riXoz,  ^at  length,*  ^finally,'  ^in 
tiie  end,*  that  is,  ^as  regards  the  end;'  rd  rehuzouoi^j  ^at 
last,'  properly,  *as  regards  what  is  last;'  xoupdp^  *  oppor- 
tunely,' that  is,  ^as  regards  a  fitting  occasion.' 

In  such  expressions  of  the  time  to  which  an  event  is  re- 
ferred, it  is  more  usual  to  add  a  preposition,  as  Ttpd^  i^fiipoPy 
ad  bicenij  ^towards  day,'  el^  kanipau^  ^against  evening.'  But 
the  accusative,  even  then,  has  the  sense  of '  as  regards.'  And  ' 
it  may  be  repeated,  with  respect  to  this  sense  of  ^as  re- 
gards,' so  commonly  borne  by  the  accusative  case,  that  it  is 
but  a  more  general  way  of  expressing  within  what  limits  a 
statement  is  to  be  understood,  or  of  assigning  its  measure 
or  extent 

6.  To  this  class  of  the  significations  of  the  accusative 
case,  namely,  that  m  which  it  has  the  meaning  of  ^as 
regards,'  and  marks  in  a  more  general  way  the  limitation 
with  which  a  statement  is  made  or  an  action  is  set  forth, 
belong  the  examples  in  which  verbs,  mostly  intransitive, 
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are  attended  by  the  accoBative  of  noons  of  the  same  or  of  a 
like  Bignificatiou.  E.g.  H.  ix.  74,  S^  nu  dpianpf  \  fiau}ipf  fioo^ 
IsLHTTjj  ^  whoever  shall  give  (coansel)  the  best  coonael ;'  Enrip. 
Med.  607,  dpa^  ropdpi^j^  dpotnot/^  ipwfdvtjj  *  imprecating  im- 
pioas  cnrses  upon  the  king;'  Id.  ib.  1041,  ri  tcpooftUtn  riv 
TzopiHnaTov  fiiwv;  'why  do  yon  laugh  your  last  laugh  of 
all  V  And  so,  occasionally,  after  adjectives :  e.g.  Plat.  Bep. 
vi.  p.  490,  D,  xoxocAC  TToacaf  xaxioPj '  wicked  with  eveiy  wicked- 
ness.'    (See  Eiihn.  Aasf.  Or.  §  547,  a,  and  Anm.  1.) 

Here,  as  above  suggested,  the  accosative  has  the  sense 
of  '  as  regards,'  and  limits  the  substantive  idea  of  the  veib 
by  marking  the  extent  in  which  it  is  to  be  taken.  ThoSi 
in  the  first  example  cited,  the  action  of  *  counselling'  con- 
tained in  ^UtMTQ  is  restricted  by  the  accusative  dpiarp 
^kf^if  to  a  particular  case, '  whoever  shall  give  counsel  •  •  • 
as  regards,  as  jGEir  as  goes,  the  best  counseL'  This  ia  mora 
manifest  if  the  verb  ^iwuu  be  taken  in  its  proper  intrami- 
tive  sense  of  'to  be  an  adviser  or  counsellor.'  In  the 
second  example  likewise,  dpwfiiwj  signifying  'making 
prayers  or  imprecations,'  the  accusative  dpi^  dpoaioK  shows 
in  what  restricted  sense  this  is  to  be  here  understood, 
'  making  prayers,'  not  in  any  possible  sense  or  extent,  but 
'as  regards,'  'as  far  as  go,  impious  prayers  or  imprecations;* 
and  the  accusative  rjpdpxyj^j  agaiO)  adds  another  limitation, 
namely,  by  indicating  the  person  with  respect  to  whom  the 
whole  statement  is  made,  that  is,  to  whom  it  is  to  be  limited; 
'making  impious  imprecations  ...  as  regards  the  long.* 
The  other  examples  require  the  same  interpretation.  And 
it  may  be  observed  that  this  interpretation  receives  confir- 
mation from  the  examples  in  which  such  accusative  cases 
as  aidiify  '  not  at  all,'  raJro,  'so,*  '  thus,'  rr,  'somewhat,'  ti; 
'what?'  kc.  accompany  verbs  which  otherwise  have  lbs 
accusative  of  nouns  of  the  same  or  of  a  like  sense.  E.g« 
Herod,  iii.  33,  zavza  /tkv  ic  '^ob^  oiicr/iou^  b  Kafi^jor^z  Htphmf 
'Cambyses  committed  these  acts  of  madness  against  the 
members  of  his  own  family;'  properly,  'as  regards  these 
things,  thus  far,  Cambyses  acted  the  madman  towards  (ss 
regards)  the  members  of  his  own  family.'  (For  the 
pies,  see  Kiihn.  Ausf.  6r.  §  547,  Anm.  3.) 
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• 

The  explanation  is  the  same  where  the  idea  contained  in 
the  noun  in  the  accusative  case,  and  that  expressed  by  the 
verb  upon  which  it  follows,  are  not  the  same,  but  only 
kindred,  or  generally  corresponding  in  sense.  E.g.  Thuc.  i. 
126,  'Okj/mia  vtuoajxiyce^  ^  as  he  had  been  victor  in  the  Olympic 
games ;'  that  is,  *  as  he  had  been  victor  ...  as  regards,  as* 
£bu*  as  concerns,  the  Olympic  games;'  Id.  vii.  66,  roc  fJ^v 
imfoajjuixe  yajjimjiw:^  'you  have  conquered  in  some  sea-fights.' 
(For  the  examples,  see  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  647,  2.) 

To  this  place,  more  appropriately  perhaps,  belong  examples 
SQch  as  those  already  considered  under  the  accusative  de- 
noting the  extent  of  meaning  to  be  attributed  to  an  action. 
(See  above,  2,  €.) 

c.  The  accusative  is  used  also  with  verbs  of  action  or 
motion  to  express  the  object  for  which,  or  with  a  view  to 
which,  it  is  performed :  e.g.  H.  x.  195,  Zcot  xtxk/jaxo  ^hju^ 
^  as  many  as  were  called  to  the  council,'  or,  '  with  a  view 
to  the  council,'  that  is,  ^for  consultation;'  Herod,  vi.  85, 
AMondkufjabwot  daaxi^ptov  aui^ayaydyce^j  'the  Lacedaemonians 
having  brought  them  together  before  the  tribunal  of  justice.* 
(See  Kuhn.  §  549.)  In  fact,  however,  the  accusative,  in  such 
examples,  has  the  sense  of  '  as  regards,' '  so  far  as  is  con* 
cemed,'  or  limits  the  action  of  the  verb  to  the  object  marked 
by  the  noun  in  the  accusative  case.  Thus,  in  the  first 
example  cited  above,  the  phrase  S^rot  xexiTJavoy  ^  as  many  as 
were  summoned,'  is  restricted  in  its  sense,. by  the  addition 
of  fioifir^Uj  to  a  defined  extent  or  specific  application,  so  that 
the  summoning  shall  be  understood  to  have  regard  only  to 
a  council.  The  notion  of  the  object  had  in  view,  so  far  as 
involved  in  the  use  of  the  accusative  case,  is  derived  from 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  employed,  just  as  where  the 
prepositions  furdy  ei^j  &c.  are  introduced,  (see  Kiihn.  Ausf. 
Qr.  ib.  Anm.  1,)  and  just  as  the  manner  or  character  of' an 
action,  when  expressed  by  the  accusative,  as  above  explained, 
is  due  to  the  proper  relations  between  the  noun  introduced 
by  it  and  the  action  of  the  verb.  When  it  is  said,  dactumjpcov 
mMrjfocfiuTtQj '  having  brought  them  together  ...  as  regards, 
or  with  regard  to,  a  tribunal  of  justice,'  the  idea  that  the 
bringing  persons  together  is  with  a  view  to  trial  before  a 
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tribunal,  is  to  be  gathered  only  from  the  obvious  relations 
of  the  parties  brought  together,  and  the  proper  office  of  a 
tribunal  of  justice.  They  being  persons  deemed  guilty  of 
offence  against  the  laws,  and  the  office  of  a  tribunal  of 
justice  being  to  judge  criminals,  the  bringing  them  together 
.  .  .  with  a  regard  to  a  tribunal  of  justice  at  once  oonveja 
the  idea  that  they  are  brought  together  for  trial  before  a 
tribunal  of  justice. 

d.  Besides  the  instances  already  mentioned,  the  accusative 
occurs  in  a  number  of  cases  without  a  verb  or  adjective 
upon  which  it  might  be  said  to  depend,  and  where  it  is  said 
to  be  used  adverbially.  Thus,  x^P^  ^n^t  ^^j  ^  ^'^^  ^^J  s^ke/ 
*for  your  sake,'  that  is,  *as  regards,'  or  *with  a  regard  to,* 
and  hence,  as  just  seen,  ^  with  a  view  to  my,  to  your,  grati- 
fication;' dwpcdj/^  ^as  a  gratuity,'  'for  nothing,'  that  ia, 
'regarded  as  a  gratuity;'  daneujjPj  'for  nothing,'  'regarded 
as  a  gift ;'  izpoaoj  '  for  nothing ;'  /idEn^v,  '  in  vain ;'  roSro, 
roSro,  '  therefore,'  that  is,  '  as  regards  this ;'«';'  why  ?'  that 
is,  'as  regards  what?'  5,  'wherefore,'  that  is,  'as  regards 
which.' 

In  the  same  way  the  accusative  is  employed  in  other 
phrases,  such  as  roTnov  rbv  rpinzov^  '  in  this  manner,*  that  ia, 
'as  regards  this  manner,'  J/xj^p,  'like,'  'in  the  way  or 
manner  of,'  that  is,  'as  regards  the  way  or  manner  oV  (See 
Passow's  Lex.  s.  v.  dbc/j^  and  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  549,  Anm.  8 
and  3.) 

Of  the  same  nature  essentially  is  the  accusative  in  such 
expressions  as  ed/ooc,  '  in  width,'  that  is, '  as  regards  width,* 
'as  far  as  width  goes ;'  5^^,  '  in  height,"  itij^diKj  '  in  siie,* 
^i?oc,  'in  depth,'  ^lijxac,  'in  length,'  izij^doQ^  'in  number,' 
dpe&fjtoiJy  'in  number,'  T'ivoc,  'in  family,'  Jvo/co,  'in  name,' 
;ii/9oc,  'in  turn,'  izpofotni^y  'for  a  pretext,'  rb  y  djfa^c>  **nd 
in  truth,'  jvwfoji^  ^fioj^j  *  in  my  opinion,'  that  is,  '  as  regards 
my  opinion.'  Add  roywzvrrov,  rd^avria^  'on  the  contraiy,' 
rSJJsL,  'for  the  rest,'  difjufortpov  and  dfufcrtpa,  'both  ways,* 
Tcmo  flip  .  .  .  roiiroJe, 'in  the  first  place  .  .  .  intheseoond 
place.'    (See  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  557,  Anm.  8  and  4.) 

e.  The  accusative  is  used  in  the  same  sense  with  a  nnmber 
of  verbs,  mostly  intransitive,  where,  at  the  fiint  view,  and 
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from  the  mode  of  rendering  these  verbs  in  English,  this  case 
seems  to  mark  the  direct  object,  or  else  to  occupy  the  place  of 
the  dative  case.  Thus,  with  verbs  signifying  *to  help,*  *to 
profit,*  AfeXeiUy  dvivdvaz^  dpwcur&cu;  *to  harm,'  ^Xdmecv]  *to 
wrong,*  d^execv;  *to  insult,'  *to  act  insolently,'  b^pl^uv^  (fol- 
lowed also  by  c/c  and  the  accusative;)  *to  hurt,*  hjfiatvea&oi^ 
Xw^Mr&ai ;  *to  reverence,'  'to  be  reverential,'  euae^eTp;  Ho  be 
irreverent,'  dat^ttv\  *to  lie  in  wait  for,'  X6'^av\  *to  punish,' 
*to  take  revenge,'  *to  avenge  one's  self,'  vefiwpeTir&au,  seldom 
Te/iwp€tu ;  '  to  attend  or  wait  upon,'  ^epoareueei^;  ^  to  attend  as  a 
body-gnard,'  dopo(popu\f\  Ho  be  a  guardian,'  iTrcrporreueeu ; 
*to  flatter,'  xoXaxwuu ;  *to  wheedle,'  ^omtuecv^  and  ^wTteti^;  *to 
do  obeisance,'  7tpoinajvttv\  *to  persuade,' re/e^e/i^;  *to  answer,' 
dfjKi^irifai,  E.g.  n.  i.  394-5,  eekare  8^  rtij  \  Inte  dfprjffCL^  xpaSlrjv 
Jtic  iji  xai  ipytp^  *  if  at  any  time  now  you  have  profited  the 
heart  of  Jove  either  by  word  or  deed ;'  that  is,  *■  if  you  have 
been  of  profit  ...  as  regards  the  heart  of  Jove;'  ^sch. 
Prom.  946,  ^wTrre  zbv  xparoum^  deiy  *  flatter  whoever  is  in 
power,'  that  is,  *  be  a  flatterer  ...  as  regards  him  that  is 
BQccessively  in  power;'  Thuc.  i.  132,  HXectnap^op  .  .  . 
bnrpimwtv  (6  Iloujaapia^^  ^  Pausanias  was  guardian  of  Pleis- 
tarchuB ;'  Plat.  Rep.  i.  p.  834,  d,  mftXttv  fxkv  roh^  (piXoo^  [doxtX) 
ij  daaeomnnjy  ^Xdmuv  dh  zoh^  i-jn&pou^y  *  justice  seems  to  beneflt 
one's  friends,  but  to  injure  one's  foes,'  that  is,  'to  be  of 
•ervice  ...  as  regards  one's  friends,  but  to  do  hurt  .  .  . 
as  regards  one's  foes.'  (For  the  list  of  verbs,  and  for  the 
examples,  see  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  550.) 

Although,  in  such  cases,  it  is  not  possible,  looking  at  the^ 
signification  of  most  of  these  verbs  from  our  point  of  view, 
and  using  our  mode  of  expressing  their  meaning,  to  say 
beforehand  that  they  should  be  followed  by  the  accusative 
rather  than  the  dative,  so  that  much  must  be  left  to  practice, 
and  to  an  attentive  observation  of  the  actual  use  of  the 
Gh^eek  authors,  yet  it  is  not  difi&cult,  if  we  carefully  consider 
the  proper  meaning  of  the  verbs,  to  see  how  the  accusative, 
when  employed,  is  to  be  interpreted.  With  regard  to  a 
nnmber  of  these  verbs,  it  is  plain  that  they  express  a  mere 
state  or  character,  as,  wiptXuVy  'to  be  of  service,*  ddexBcv,  'to 
be  a  wrong-doer ;'  and  the  same  is  probably  true  of  them 
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all.  Taking  the  verbs  in  this  sensey  the  accasative  naturally 
attends  them  to  mark  the  object  with  regard  to  which  the 
state  or  character  expressed  by  the  substantive  idea  of  the 
verb  is  affirmed,  that  is,  to  which  it  is  to  be  understood  as 
I  limited ;  and  so  is  widely  different  from  the  dative,  which, 
however,  might  possibly  have  attended  these  verba  oonaia- 
tently  with  its  own  proper  sense. 

Some  of  these  verbs  actually  have  the  dative  case :  thus, 
wfdLBtpj  which  in  Attic  prose  has  regularly  the  accusative,  in 
the  older  Attic  prose  is  occasionally  used  with  the  dative. 
But  even  in  poetry  the  dative  occurs  with  it  but  nurely :  e^. 
.£sch.  Pers.  839,  roFc  ^as^oD^n  sioSroc  Miy  Aftiu;  Eur.  OraiL 
655,  T<yj^  ifiAo*Jz  iv  rdi^  xaxoiz  Jipij  rdtz  fiioMOf  wftluu.  And  to 
fiidzTOP  Ttviy  in  u£sch.  Sum.  658 ;  also  iupai^wdaty  imfiSmdmi^ 
dop*jfopeti/y  and,  in  later  writers,  itpoarjvuv,  ^Atn^v  and 
ddaeip  have  also  £/c»  ^po^j  &nd  zepi  with  the  accusative ;  and 
b^pi^til  has  &c  aud  Tzpo^  with  the  accusative:  e.g.  Plat 
Symp.  p.  174,  ^Opcr^po^  piif  yip  xtydu^rjte  cb  immjiu  ttagpdupm^ 
oXjA  xal  b^piaoi  tiz  tainr^i^  r^v  itapotpitD/.  (See  Knhn.  §  550^ 
Anm.  1.) 

It  may  be  added  that  the  dative  case,  when  used  with 
these  verbs,  has  its  proper  sense  of  the  final  object  of  die 
state  or  character  expressed  by  them,  whereas  the  accoaatira 
jlefines  the  limits  within  which  it  is  affirmed.  And,  again, 
that  the  accusative  with  the  prepositions  eeci  &c.  occuniog 
with  these  verbs,  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  sense 
above  attributed  to  it,  and  which  it  has  elsewhere  with  these 
same  prepositions,  and  with  so  many  other  verba. 

/.  The  same  interpretation  is  to  be  given  to  the  arniia 
tive  case  occurring  with  verbs  which  signify  ^  to  aay  or  do 
good  or  evil,*  as,  eiftpjTzecPy  xaxojpfupy  xaxasroeuyy  tlfiojupj  wm^ 
lofjcttpy  eS,  zaXta^y  xaxwz  dpdpy  AifWj  tl^ztivj  and  dxap^pt&n^  *to 
forbid.'  E.g.  Soph.  Aj.  1154,  ii^poKrSy  pr^  Spa  rw^  m^Mpfoac 
jtaxw^y  ^  do  not  maltreat  the  dead,'  that  is, '  do  not  treat  ill 
«  .  .  as  regards  the  dead,'  'as  fiar  as  concerns  the  dead;' 
Xen.  Cyr.  i.  6,  29,  li^a  .  .  .  pr^  xaxoopjohirM  roue  f£hxic,  ^thal 
you  might  not  do  evil  to  your  friends,'  that  is,  <  that  you 
might  not  be  evil-doers  ...  as  regards  your  fiienda.'  (For 
the  list  of  verbs,  and  for  the  examples,  see  Euhn.  §  561.) 
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g.  The  accusatiye  case  liaa  the  same  office  of  markiiig  the    ^ 
object  ^  as  regards,'  ^  as  to/  which  an  action  or  state  is . ;  I 
affirmed,  that  is,  the  limits  within  which  it  is  to  be  under-      \ 
stood,  when  it  is  employed  with  verbs  signifying  '  to  stay,'      I 
/duov^  *to  await,'  *to  abide,*  xre/^^/ii^e^v,  'to  be  stout-hearted,'     / 

*  to  be  of  good  courage,*  *  to  be  confident,'  ^a^ffsti^j  *  to  flee,'    j 
^  to  be  an  exile,'  ftuyea^^ '  to  run  away,'  '  to  escape,'  cbrof  eo^'ttv,  f 
dszodedpdaxeipy  '  to  be  a  runaway,'  dpaatsveouv.  E.g.  Demosth.^ 
Phil.  i.  p.  50,  extr.,  ol  Sk  rmv  npdfiiazmv  xaipoi  ob  /iiuooat  rj^v 
ij/uripop  fipa8uT7jT€Lj  'the  fit  junctures  in  af&irs  do  not  wait 
for  oar  tardiness ;'  Id.  01.  ii.  (al.  iiL)  p.  30,  7,  ouze  0ii£7r7toc 
i&d/^^u  rouTouCi  o5e?'  ohroc  0ikaproPj  '  neither  was  Philip  confl* 
dent  of  these,  nor  were  these  confident  of  Philip,'  that  is, '  aa 
regards  these,'  'as  regards  Philip;'  Eurip.  Med.  561,  Ttii/ijra 
fwuju  izojz  rfc  ixTTodofu  <piXo^^  '  every  friend  flies  a  poor  man,' 
that  is,  '  flies  out  of  the  way  ...  as  regards  a  poor  man/ 
(For  the  list  of  verbs,  and  for  the  examples,  see  Euhn.  A. 
Gr.  §  551,  3,  and  Anm.  3.) 

h.  In  the  same  sense  the  accusative  is  used  with  verbs 
signifying  'to  escape  notice,*  kap&di^sePj  'to  conceal,*  'to  be 
concealed,'  xpuTtrupy  xpimTta&ouj  xtud-uv :  e.g.  Plat.  Kep.  ii.  p. 
365,  D,  &tohz  (Ktzt  kav&di^uv  ourt  ^cdaaadat  duvazovj  '  it  is  not 
possible  either  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  gods,  or  to  force 
&em,'  that  is,  '  to  escape  notice  ...  as  regards  the  gods.' 
And  so  when  xpimzuv  has  two  accusatives ;  xpunzetv  zipd  n, 
'  to  hide  a  thing  from  a  person,'  that  is,  '  to  hide  a  thing 
...  as  regards  a  person ;'  where  re  also  may  probably  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  '  as  to,'  '  as  regards,'  and  the  meaning 
be,  'to  make  concealment  ...  as  regards  a  thing  ...  so 
far  as  a  person  is  concerned.'  The  construction  of  the'accu- 
aative  with  hw&d^stv  is  still  more  evident,  taking  it  in  its 
proper  sense  of '  to  be  in  a  state  of  ij^dTjy  understood  objec- 
tively, 'to  be  forgotten,*  and  so  'to  escape  observation.' 
(For  the  list  of  verbs,  and  for  the  examples,  see  Eiihn.  A. 
Gr.  §  551,  4.) 

i  So  also  the  accusative  is  used  with  the  verbs  (p9dyuvj 

*  to  anticipate,'  '  to  be  beforehand ;'  iuTrecUy  '  to  leave,' 
htihinuvy  '  to  fail :'  e.g.  Herod,  vi.  115,  TzeptirrXatov  Souptop 
BoolofuiKH  ifdiiPoi  roi/c  ^A&Tjpoiou^  ditcxo/ieuot  ic  '^o  dazUy  '  wishing 
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to  be  beforehand  with  the  Athenians  in  reaching  the  city/ 
that  is,  '  to  be  beforehand  ...  as  regards  the  Athenians.' 
(See  Kuhn.  §  551,  5.) 

k.  The  accosative  has  the  same  meaning  when  nsed  with 
verbs  signifying  ^  to  take  away/  ^  to  deprive/  as,  iafaipua&my 
oTtpuify  &c. ;  ^  to  pat  on  or  o£^'  Miuu^  dfupeeuvoiHu ; '  to  teach/ 
deddffxeeu.  (See  Kohn.  §  551,  6,  and  below,  under  the  double 
accusative.) 

L  So  likewise  with  JcT,  oportei,  Mt  behooves,'  and  jr/n^, 
necesse  estj  Mt  is  required,'  the  accusative,  when  used,  has  the 
sense  of '  as  regards.'  Js<,  in  prose,  is  used  with  the  dative 
also ;  but  in  connection  with  the  infinitive  this  construction 
is  rare.  Xpjj  with  the  dative  is  rather  poetical :  e.g.  Soph. 
Antig.  736,  dXXtp  yap  rj^poi  fjprii  yt  rr^aV  ^^^PX^^  jj^owlc;  *  is  it 
requisite  for  another  than  me  to  rule  this  land?'  (See  Kiihn. 
A.  6r.  §  551,  6,  Anm.  5.) 

m.  In  poetry,  verbs  of  motion,  as,  ^arWv,  ^  to  go,'  deMsv, 
*to  rush,'  r£/>ai/,  *  to  go  beyond,'  r/£cv,  *to  sail,'  ^iTz&t^j  *to 
creep,'  aztidsa^y  ^  to  hasten,'  and  others,  are  sometimes  at- 
tended by  the  accusative  to  mark  the  object  with  regard  to 
which  definitely  the  motion  is  affirmed,  or,  which  is  mate- 
rially the  same  thing,  the  limit  within  which  a  statement  is 
to  be  taken.  E.g.  Soph.  Antig.  1198,  ro^pj  xazaj^^hm  rim 
vjzirfo'jvTOy  *  fortune  weighs  down  him  that  is  fortunate,* 
that  is,  ^  fortune  weighs  down  (inclines  the  scale  against) 
...  as  regards  him  that  is  fortunate  /  Eurip.  Phcen.  1437, 
;r/cx)j9ac  ii  xatiop  de^cou^  '  advancing  the  right  limb,'  that  iS| 
*'  advancing  ...  so  far  as  regards  the  right  limb  /  Eurip. 
Iph.  Taur.  398,  Itzavjuo^  uiiou  oj[r^fuZy  ^you  sailed  with  a  ship's 
conveyance,'  that  is,  *you  sailed  ...  as  far  as  goes  a  ship's 
conveyance  /  the  accusative  wlrap  ^A^  showing  that  the  act 
of  sailing  is  to  be  limited  in  its  sense,  that  it  extends  only 
to  a  particular  means  of  conveyance,  or  embraces  no  other 
kind  of  conveyance,  but  is  confined  to  this ;  Thnc.  vi.  89, 
xaxa  oTzeiSen^y  ^  to  hasten  on  evils,'  that  is,  *to  hasten  on 
.  .  .  as  regards  evils  /  the  accusative  xcndE  showing  that  the 
hastening  on,  which  might  be  otherwise  understood  of  other 
things,  or  taken  absolutely,  is  to  be  restricted  to  this  par- 
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ticalar.     Herod,  i.   206,   TzaSjaat  tmeudafp  ra  aimfdetc*    (See 
Kiihn.  A.  Gr.  §  652,  7,  and  above,  2,  e.  p- 110.) 

n.  In  the  same  way,  verbs  which  signify  *to  make  a  noise/^ 
as  xpoTttVj  xpovaXif^uv^  &c.,  have  in  poetry,  and  more  rarely 
in  prose,  an  accusative  added  to  denote  the  object  to  which  / 
tiie  noise  is  to  be  referred,  and  with  regard  to  which  excln- 
sively  it  is  affirmed.    E.g.  H.  xi.  160,  Jkkoc  xm*  oyta  xpordrl 
it^ov  dxfOL  TtToXifwto  ytfupazj  ^  the  horses  rattled  with  emptyj 
chariots  throughout  the  Unes  of  battle ;'  properly,  ^  the  horses! 
made  a  rattling  noise  ...  as  regards  the  empty  chariots,^ 
Or  ^so  &r  as  were  concerned  the  empty  chariots.'     The 
phrase  linzoc  xpordXi^oVj  Hhe  horses  made  a  rattling  noise,'  is 
restricted  in  its  application  by  the  addition  of  the  accusative 
»&'  ^eo,  ^  empty  chariots,'  to  definite  objects,  so  that  it  is  no 
longer  declared  absolutely  that  the  horses  made  a  rattling 
noise,  but  that  they  made  a  rattling  noise  only  so  far  as 
empty  chariots  were  concerned.    And  by  thus  referring  the 
noise  to  a  definite  set  of  objects,  and  by  restricting  the  affir- 
mation of  it  to  these,  the  accusative  case  does  in  fact  qualify 
or  describe  it  as  having  a  specific  character  or  ori^n,  as 
being  a  rattling  noise  that  belongs  to  or  is  made  by  empty 
chariots.     In  effect,  the  accusative  here  performs  an  office^ 
similar  to  that  of  the  genitive,  but  without  usurping  its 
place,  since  it  does  it  in  a  different  way.    "With  the  abovej^ 
example  compare  IL  xv.  453,  and  Herod,  vi.  58,  Xi^a  xpo- 
tiotMn^  ^they  beat,  make  a  noise  with,  a  kettle,'  that  is,  they 
make  a  rattling  noise,  to  be  understood,  not  absolutely,  but 
as  having  regard  exclusively  to  a  kettle,  and  as  being  deter- 
mined in  its  character  by  being  limited  to  it ;  ^  they  make  a 
rattling  noise  .  .  .  as  fitr  as  a  kettle  goes.'    (For  the  exam- 
ples, see  Kiihn.  §  552,  7.) 

0.  The  accusative  has  the  same  sense  of  ^  as  regards'  when 
uied  with  such  verbs  as  jpptuuvy  ^to  dance,'  iUaauv^  ^to 
whirl  in  the  dance,'  to  mark  the  person  in  whose  honor  the 
dance  is  performed,  as  in  solemn  reli^ous  services.  E.g. 
Pind.  Isthm.  i.  8,  0o7fioi^  j^opedavy  *  to  perform  choric  dances 
in  honor  of  Phoebus ;'  properly,  *  to  dance  or  perform  a 
choric  dance  .  .  .  with  regard  to  Phcebus,'  Phoebus  being 

the  object  with  regard  to  whom  the  action  is  affirmed,  that 


? 
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ifli  the  accoJBative  0di^  having  the  effect  of  limitiDg  the 
term  j[opeiec>  to  this  precise  extent.  Bat  to  dance  in  a  reU* 
gious  aervice  with  an  exclimve  regard  to  the  divinity  Phoebus 
can  mean  nothing  elae  than  to  dance  in  honor  of  PhcBbos. 
Earip.  Iph.  in  Aol.  1480,  liAatz'  dfifi  vahfUj  dfifl  ^ftkf 
'^Aprefui^j  ^  dance  around  the  temple,  around  the  altar,  in 
honor  of  Artemis,'  that  is, '  with  a  view  to  Artemis,'  the 
accusative  "ApztfjttUj  ^  with  regard  to  Artemis,'  denoting  that 
the  action  of  iXiacer^  is  to  be  taken  as  having  regard  to  her 
alone.    (For  the  examples,  see  Kiihn.  A.  Or.  §  552,  8.) 

p.  Again,  the  accusative  is  used  in  the  sense  of 'as  regards^* 
or  ^  with  regard  to,'  with  the  verbs  which  mgnify  ^to  swear,* 
as,  ofofj/juj  marking  the  object  by  which  a  person  sweaa. 
E.g.  II.  xiv.  271,  ofiaaou  ddazoi/  Irujb^  Zdwpj  'swear  by  the 
invioIablewaterofStj'x,' properly, 'swear  .  .  .  withar^arl 
to,  in  view  of,  the  inviolable  water  of  8tyx.'  The  accusative 
shows  that  the  act  of  swearing  b  to  be  restricted  in  Iti 
application  to  the  definite  object  Izvjb^  tidapj  so  as  to  have 
this  alone  in  view.  And  so  the  accusative  after  fidj  o6  fd, 
>ai  pd,  vfj.  E.g.  H.  L  234,  s/or  pa  roJc  <nd}irr/iov,  'yes,  by  thil 
sceptre,'  that  is,  'with  regard  to,  in  view  of,  this  sceptre;* 
IL  i.  86,  oij  pa  yap  '/frox/oii/o,  '  no,  by  Apollo,'  that  is,  'with 
regard  to  Apollo,'  'in  view  of  Apollo.'  Cfl  Xen.  Cyr.  L  8^ 
6.  (For  the  examples,  see  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Or.  §  552,  9.) 
>  q.  The  accusative  has  the  same  sense  of '  as  to,' '  as  regards^* 
when  used  with  verbs  expressing  various  emotions,  to  maik 
the  objects  with  regard  to  which  these  emotions  are  felt;  aSy 
fo^etadaty  diTaatj  'to  fear,'  aia^j^ftadaiy  'to  be  9uA\uTt%mA^ 
aidzladazy  'to  reverence,'  'to  stand  in  awe,'  iXjupy  'to  grieve^* 
Ajdeadazy  d.'fyja&aiy  '  to  be  vexed,'  iwrftpaiyuvy  '  to  be  pun- 
fully  affected,'  xaiota^y  ^  to  rejoice,'  r^dtadaiy  '  to  be  pleased,* 
fr^^My  '  to  be  glad,'  '  to  be  delighted,'  ddp^uuj  rap^v^  *tO 
be  alarmed,'  ijczia^Tzur^ouy  xazaazXr^zrurdtUj  '  to  be  astonnded,* 
'to  be  terrified,'  ocxrgipupy  ihetUy  'to  pity,'  Uofipurdoi^  *lD 
bewail.'  E.g.  Od.  ix.  130,  ddaaa/ziz  SAz^povy '  fearing  destriK^ 
tion,'  that  is, ' having  fear  ...  as  regards  destruction;*  Od. 
ix.  269,  ajJH  alouoy  ifiptarty  dtoO^y  '  reverence  the  gods,'  that 
is,  'be  reverential,  stand  in  awe  ...  as  regards  the  gods;* 
Eurip.  Hippol.  1355,  z(yjz  yap  t\jat^ztz  dtoi  ^MJemn^za:  ai 
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jaifioooi,  *  for  the  gods  rejoice  not  at  the  death  of  the  pions/ 
thitt  is,  ^the  gods  rejoice  not  .  •  .  as  regards  the  pious, 
when  they  die ;'  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  ii.  11,  tddua&oi  ro6c  dpxoura^^ 
*to  respect  their  rulers,'  that  is,  'to  he  respectful  ...  as, 
regards  their  rulers.'  Here,  manifestly,  the  accusative  easel 
sets  a  limit  to  the  extent  of  the  feeling  expressed  by  the 
yerb,  by  marking  a  particular  object  with  regard  to  which 
exclusively  it  is  to  be  understood  as  entertained.  (For  the 
list  of  verbs,  and  for  the  examples,  see  Kuhn.  §  553, 10.)     ' 

And  so  with  respect  to  the  accusative  case  employed 
with  verbs  that  express  actions  by  which  grief  is  mani- 
ftsted ;  as,  xdTnta&oiy  'to  cut  one's  self,'  riXha&axy  'to  pluck 
the  beard,'  rtmrstn^y  'to  beat  one's  self.'  E.g.  Eurip.  Troad. 
828,  jBlntTur^m  ptxpSvy  'to  lament  the  dead,'  properly,  'to  cut 
o&e's  self  .  .  .  with  regard  to  a  dead  body;'  Herod,  ii.  132, 
Twmff&oi  riv  t?«6v,  'to  bewail  the  god;'  properly,  'to  beat 
one's  self  •  .  •  with  regard  to  the  god.'  (See  Kiihn. 
S  558,  10.) 

The  genitive  case  also  occurs  with  verbs  that  express  the 
^notions,  as  has  been  seen  under  that  case ;  but,  although 
rendered  in  English  in  the  same  way  with  the  accusative,  it 
is  not  to  be  confounded  in  sense  with  that  case.  The 
accusative  marks  the  limit  within  which  the  emotion  is  to 
be  considered  as  felt,  by  naming  the  object  to  which  it 
extends,  and  to  which  it  is  to  be  confined;  the  genitive 
denotes  the  object  with  respect  to  which  specifically  it  is 
afELrmed,  and  by  which  it  is  characterized.  The  result  is 
materially  the  same,  the  way  by  which  it  is  reached  is 
different  ^ 

r.  Again,  the  accusative  occurs  with  many  neuter  and 
pMsive  verbs,  besides  those  mentioned,  and  with  a  number 
of  adjectives,  to  denote  the  object  to  which  the  action,  state, 
or  quality  contained  in  these  is  to  be  considered  as  limited 
in  its  extent,  being,  here  also,  equivalent  to  the  English  '  as  . 
to,'  'as  regards,'  'so  far  as  is  concerned,'  and  therefore/ 
properly  speaking,  an  accusative  of  measure.    Thus :       ^ 

a.  With  verbs :  e.g.  Od.  i.  208-9,  ali/d}^  ydp  xtfaJj^v  vt  xai 
ipfjuna  xaid  loaa^  \  xsiutpy  '  for  in  your  head  and  handsome 
eyes  you  are  exceedingly  like  him,'  that  is,  'you  are  exceed- 
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ingly  like  him  ...  as  regards,  so  ficur  as  are  conoemed, 
your  head  and  handsome  eyes,'  the  resemblance  being 
asserted  with  the  limitation  indicated  by  the  accnsadve 
n^a/3;V  and  ofifsazau  Soph.  Aj.  934,  xeiaanizap  ^jfdny  ifo- 
3pi^u  tzoIikIo:  duijpj  *  the  mneh-endoring  man  insnlts  me  with 
his  dark  wrath,'  that  is, '  is  insolent  ...  as  regards,  so  ftf  as 
goes,  his  dark  wrath ;'  Herod,  ii.  Ill,  rdu  di  fiaatiia  iipn&t 
.  .  .  xaphvza  rob^  dip&aXfuyjz  rMphtodr^wu^  'they  say  that  the 
king,  being  afflicted  in  his  eyes,  became  blind,'  that  is,  *bdng 
afflicted  ...  as  regards,  so  £Eir  as  are  concerned,  his  eyes;' 
Xen.  Memor.  i.  6, 6,  dea  zb  diyeip  rot;c  Tzoda^^  ^  on  account  of  my 
having  pain  in  my  feet,'  that  is,  *  on  account  of  my  having  pain 
...  as  regards  my  feet,'  ^  so  £eu-  as  my  feet  are  concerned.' 
|3.  With  adjectives,  snch  as  xojloc,  xaxo^^  d;xu9oc,  tfOf>0Cf 
&c.  E.g.  n.  V.  801,  T'jdei^  roe  fjuxpo^  liju  Si/ia^y  diii  ptatjpivfz^ 
'  Tydeus,  indeed,  was  small  in  person,'  that  is,  *  was  small 
...  as  regards  his  person,  so  £Eir  as  his  person  was  coii- 
cemed ;'  -^fisch.  Pers.  27,  3eM)i  ;«fyf>,  *  terrible  in  battk^' 
that  is,  *  terrible  ...  as  regards .  battle ;'  Herod.  iiL  4, 
0d>r^Z  ^ol  Y>t!}fjcrjV  Ixcofb^  xai  za  Tzoiifua  dJxefw^j  ^  Phanes  was 
both  capable  in  mind  and  brave  in  matters  of  war,'  that  ii^ 
'capable  ...  as  regards  his  mind,  and  brave  ...  as  re- 
gards matters  of  war.'  (See  Kuhn.  §  557.) 
[  Sometimes,  besides  the  accusative  introduced  to  limit  die 
'extent  in  which  their  meaning  is  to  be  taken,  as  jmt 
explained,  snch  verbs  and  adjectives  have  a  preposition 
also,  as  ei^y  ^ffOZy  xazdL  E.g.  II.  iii.  158,  aii^  dtfaulzijag  ^$fc 
eec  J^a  SoaaZj  ^thou  art  wonderfdlly  like  the  immortal  god- 
desses in  countenance ;'  Plat.  Apol.  p.  35,  A,  ot  dtacipo^zK 
^A&Y^<uto\f  £/ C  doBzrji^^  *  those  of  the  Athenians  who  excel  in  vir- 
tue ;*  Eurip.  Orest.  539-40,  fiaxdpeoz  Tzifji  di/^p  |  Tziip^  ere  dof^ 
ripazn  ^I  am  a  happy  man,  except  as  regards  my  danghten;' 
Plat.  Gorg.  p.  474,  d,  za  atoptaza  za  xaXa  ouj[i  ^ra  xari  ry 
j[p£ia>  ytfttz  xaj.a  ecvor,  Tzpb^  o  &/  txaczoi^  j^ar^mptoi^  j,  ry^  rovro, 
^  xaza  tjOourji>  zr^a ;  ^  or  do  you  not,  indeed,  say  of  beaatifiil 
bodies,  that  they  are  beautiful  with  regard  to  their  nsefol- 
ness,  with  reference  to  whatever  each  is  useful  for,  or  with 
regard  to  some  pleasure?'  Herod,  i.  124,  xaza  piip  jmp 
rijv  zo'jzou  7:pod*jpir^i^   zidyr^a^y  zb  di  xaza  &wj^  rt  mt  ifi 
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mpisi^^  'so  far  as  regards  this  man's  devotioD,  yoa  are  dead; 
but  so  far  as  the  gods  and  I  are  concerned,  yoa  snrnve.' 
Bod^futu  TTopd  TcuOf  ^to  be  disheartened  with  regard  to  a 
person.'  (See  KUhn.  Aosf.  Gr.  §  557,  Anm.  1.)  In  sacn 
examples,  however,  the  accusative  retains  its  sense  of  ^as 
regards,'  *a8  to,'  and  the  office  of  the  preposition  alone 
demands  explanation. 

s*  To  this  variety  of  the  significations  of  the  accusative 
case  belong,  farther,  a  number  of  adverbial  expressions,  as 
Ihey  are  called,  besides  some  already  mentioned ;  as,  dx/ajvy 
*  presently,'  *on  the  instant,'  properly,  *as  regards  the  very 
point  of  time;'  i-px^Vj  'at  first,'  *at  all,*  *at  the  beginning,' 
that  is,  *as  regards  the  beginning;*  ri^oc,  rb  riXo^^  'finally,* 
*at  last,'  properly,  'as  regards  the  end;'  rb  zeXeorcuop^  'at 
last,'  that  is,  'as  regards  what  is  final;'  npSrepov,  'before,' 
that  is,  ' as  regards  a  preceding  thing ;'  rb  itpmrov^  'at  first,' 
that  is,  '  as  regards  that  which  is  first ;'  rb  npiv^  '  formerly,' 
that  is, '  as  regards  what  is  before ;'  rb  abzixa^ '  immediately,' 
'  on  the  instant,'  UUcOy  that  is,  '  as  regards  what  is  referred 
to  the  selfsame  point,'  abrixa  being  a  neuter  accusative 
plural  of  amixo^j  composed  of  aur,  '  same,'  and  the  adjective 
ending  ac^,  and  hence  meaning  'what  has  the  property 
of  selfsameness ;'  rayljvy  'at  the  present  time,'  that  is,  'as 
regards  what  is  now;'  rdp^ououy  'originally,'  properly,  'as 
regards  what  belongs  to  the  beginning;'  xaipdv^  'oppor- 
tunely,' that  is,  'as  regards  a  fit  moment;'  r^  ncdaiovy 
'anciently,*  that  is,  'as  regards  what  was  long  ago;*  rb 
Jiomovj  'for  the  rest,'  'for  the  future,'  that  is,  'as  regards 
what  is  left  or  remaining,*  quod  reUquum  est;  taztpovy  '  after- 
wards,' that  is,  'as  regards  what  is  subsequent  or  later,' 
being  formed  from  (mb  in  the  sense  of  what  is  '  too  late,' 
viz. :  UTtyc'Ttpov.     (See  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  555,  Anm.  2.) 

L  It  may  be  here  added,  that  in  the  example  cited  from 
Od.  i.  274,  seqq.,  [u/rjarf^poQ  fiiv  ini  cfirepa  axiducur&cu  dpwj^df 

I  fjojripa  d\  €iol  dupb^  iipopptdTou  Ya/jtiec&acj  \  d^  irw  ic  pLiyapov 
7:axpb<:  ptiffi  dui/apipoco,  'bid  the  suitors  disperse  to  their 
homes ;  and,  for  your  mother,  if  her  mind  inclines  her  to 
wed,  let  her  go  back  to  the  house  of  her  mighty  father,'  the 
accusative  pajtipa  may,  with  greater  probability,  be  con- 


t/ 
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sidered  as  used  in  the  sense  of  'as  regardsy'  'as  to,*  so  that 
the  meaning  shall  be,  ^as  regards  jonr  mother/  'as  for 
your  mother/  Yet  there  is  some  plaosibilitj,  at  least,  ia 
the  explanation  which  makes  fogzipa  to  follow  the  coDstmo- 
tion  of  fMvr^4Fzr^paz  by  a  sort  of  attraction.  (See  Kiihn.  AiibC 
Gr.  §  566.) 

DOUBLE  ACCTSATITK. 

4.  With  a  number  of  verbs  there  occur  two  accosatiTei^ 
the  one  of  the  person,  and  the  other  of  the  thing  or  is- 
animate  object ;  e.g.  iptXiap  ptJEpliT^v  fduu  tipOj  <  to  loTe  a 
person  with  a  great  love.'  In  very  many  instances  of  this 
construction,  the  verb,  either  transitive  or  intrandtive,  is 
attended  by  a  personal  object  with  regard  to  whom  tha 
action  or  quality  contained  in  the  verb  is  aflirmed,  and  hj 
a  noun  representing  the  same  or  a  like  substantiye  idea 
with  that  of  the  verb ;  as  in  the  example  just  cited.  And 
it  will  be  fouud,  upon  examination,  that  the  accusative  cases 
which  attend  upon  these  verbs  require  the  same  explao^ 
tion  that  has  been  given  above  of  accusatives  occurring 
singly  with  verbs.  They  might,  therefore,  be  left  to  the 
careful  attention  of  the  student,  as  being  capable  of  ck> 
planation  by  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  the  accoaativs 
case  already  established.  But,  both  for  practical  purpoaeii 
and  because,  the  double  use  of  the  accusative  with  verin 
always  occupying  a  separate  place  in  the  grammars,  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  case  might  seem  to  be  incomplete  if  it 
were  omitted,  it  may  be  proper  to  speak  of  it,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  repetition. 

a.  A  number  of  verbs,  besides  the  accusative  case  of  the 
personal  object,  are  attended  by  the  accusative  case  of  a 
noun  having  the  same  substantive  idea  with  the  verin 
themselves.  E.g.  Od.  xv.  245-6,  ov  zipe  ir^pi  feiu  Zti^  r* 
jroc  xai  \4z6/JMn^  |  7:aycocirv  ifujozr^roj  *  whom  both  Zeus 
bearer  and  Apollo  love  in  their  hearts  with  all  manner  of 
love;'  that  is,  'as  regards  whom  Zeus  i^sbearer  and 
Apollo  are  friendly  or  loving  with  all  manner  of  love;' 
properly,  *  as  regards,  as  far  as  goes,  all  manner  of  love.' 
Soph.  Electr.  1034,  ro^oi^rov  lj[9o^  ij^^aipm  av,  'with  andi 
a  hatred  do  I  hate  thee;'  that  is,  'as  regards  thee  I  hate 
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hatred  ...  as  far  as  goes  so  great  a  hatred/    Herod. 

iiL  88,  pifwuc  re  rot^c  Tcpdvou^  ij'dfin  ...  6  Japuoc  Kipoo  /dp 

3uo dvrjfaripazj  ^Aroaadp  re  xai  ^ AptoarwvvjVj  ^Darius  contracted 

(married)  the  first  (Doblest)  marriages,  namely,  with  two 

daughters  of  Cyras,  Atossa  and  Artustone.'    Here,  if  yafiBiv 

be  regarded  as  followed  by  the  accusative  of  the  direct 

object,  so  that  the  construction  shall  be  iyd/ut  rohc  npanoo^ 

jdfHXK,  '  he  married  the  first  marriages,'  then  the  accusative 

i&o  Ovforipac  will  have  the  same  construction.    It  may  be 

doubted,  however,  if  yafuTv  have  this  active  sense.    It  may 

rather  mean  ^  to  be  in  the  state  of  a  xdpo^  or  husband,'  and 

then  the  accusative  ydfioo^  which  is  added  will  have  the 

sense  of  '  as  regards,'  and  the  accusative  of  the  person  will 

be  interpreted  in  the  same  way.    So  that  the  true  meaning 

will  be  'Darius  was  or  became  a  husband  ...  as  regards 

the  noblest  marriages  (wives) .  •  •  namely,  as  regards  Atossa 

and  Artustone.'    Herod,  iii.  154,  iwmbv  Xw^drai  Xw^v  di/^ 

n&TWj  *  he  inflicted  upon  himself  the  most  incurable  hurt* 

Here  the  accusative  of  the  person  has  the  sense  of  'as 

r^ards,'  that  is,  names  the  object  to  which  the  statement 

XmfiuTOi  iw^p  is  to  be  confined ;  and  the  accusative  Xdfiijp  «- 

has  essentially  the  same  construction,  showing  in  what 

extent  the  action  of  iwfidroi  is  to  be  taken,  '  as  £Eur  as  goes 

the  most  incurable  hurt  or  outrage.'    Thuc.  viii.  75,  &pxoaap 

Tob^  aTpartdra^  roue  /JorfiatooQ  Spxou^^ '  they  bound  the  soldiers 

with  the  most  solemn  oaths;'   properly,  'as  regards  the 

soldiers  •  •  •  they  bound  with  oaths  ...  as  &r  as  go  the 

most  solemn  oaths.'    Here,  of  both  accusatives  the  proper 

meaning  b  to  mark  the  exact  extent  in  which  the  sense  of 

ifprnHnof  is  to  be  taken ;  and,  consequently,  they  are  to  be 

considered  as  being  really  accusatives  of  measure,  the  one 

showing  that  the  oaths  amounted  to  the  most  solemn  oaths, 

and  the  other  that  they  reached  to  or  embraced  the  sol* 

diers,  not  any  persons  indifferently. 

The  construction  is  the  same  where  the  verb  is  attended 

by  the  accusative  case  of  a  noun  having  a  kindred  substan- 

tive  idea,  and  by  another  accusative  showing  the  person  to 

whom  the  statement  made  by  the  verb  and  kindred  noun  is 

to  be  confined.    £.g.  Soplu  Aj.  1107,  xd  aiixp*  Ittj  xdla^' 
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ixeh/ow:,  'pnnifih  them  with  jonr  proud  woids^'  that  is,  'as 
regards  them  .  .  .  inflict  ponishment  ...  so  far  as  go 
your  proud  words;' Id. Tracb. 51-3, di^TracMt  Jijdpetpa  zoiim 
fiip  a'  lyw  I  jutnidoy  ^dij  izooMxput*  d^jp/tara  \  ri/k  ^SpdaJummt 
l^odoif  Yowfiii/t^i/j  '0  mj  mistress  Deaneirai  ofkentimea  al- 
ready have  I  beheld  you  bewailing  the  absence  of  HeraUet 
with  lamentations  full  of  tears ;'  properly,  'oftentimes  have 
I  beheld  yon  ...  as  regards  the  absence  of  Herakles  .  •  • 
bewailing  ...  as  &r  as  go  lamentations  foil  of  tears.*  (See 
Kiihn.  Ausl  Or.  §  558,  a,  and  b.) 

The  explanation  is  the  same  where,  instead  of  an  accosa- 
tive  of  the  thing,  a  pronoun  attends  the  yerb:  e.g.  Xen. 
Cyrop.  L  3,  10,  Toiia  /u/Moifiei^  top  2V£xav,  'in  all  other  par- 
ticulars imitating  Sacas;'  that  is,  'imitating  Sacas  .  •  . 
as  &r  as  all  other  particulars  were  concerned/  The  veib 
{uijaua&ai  signifying  properly  '  to  be  a  fupo^  or  mimic,*  the 
accusative  Idxa^  is  added  to  show  that,  in  this  instance,  the 
being  a  fufjtoz  is  to  be  understood  only  with  regard  to  Sacas; 
and  the  other  accusative  rcLUo,  again,  maib  that  the  cha- 
racter expressed  by  the  verb  extends  as  fiir  as  this  term 
goes,  ^  as  &r  as  to  every  other  particular.'  Xen.  Anab.  r. 
7, 6,  zoifTo  bftuLZ  i^cazazr^aai^  '  to  deceive  you  in  this,'  pn^>eil7, 
'  to  deceive,'  that  is, '  to  be  a  deceiver  ...  as  regards  yoa 
...  so  &r  as  this  goes.'  (See.  Kiihn.  Aus£  6r.  f  558^ 
Anm.  1.) 

!  In  the  passive  construction,  the  accusative  of  the  thing 
is  retained,  the  personal  object  becoming  the  subject:  e.g. 
Herod,  iii.  34,  d  dioTzozOj  ra  ptki^  diia  Tzdyza  ptefdimz  hcoamm^ 
'  in  every  other  respect  you  are  greatly  praised,'  that  is, 
'you  are  greatly  praised  ...  as  regards,  so  ficur  as  is  eOB> 
cemed,  every  thing  else.'    (See  Kiihn.  ib.  Anm.  2.) 

A.  In  such  expressions  as  ^otuif  ztua  dyadd  or  xatd^  '  to  do 
a  person  good  or  harm,'  Uftof  rewi  dyadd  or  xaxdf  '  to  speak 
good  or  evil  of  a  person,'  the  verbs  izoeup  and  Uftof  an 
accompanied  by  the  accusative  both  of  the  tenn  expresring 
good  or  evil,  namely,  dyadd  and  xaxdy  and  of  the  peraoa 
with  regard  to  whom  the  good  or  evil  doing  or  speaking  if 
affirmed.  E.g.  Herod,  viii.  61,  zins  di  3jj  6  Ot/MnoMii^^  nbm 
re  xak  roi/c  Koptydityjz  ^oiJid  rf  xai  xaxa  lisjr^ '  and  at  that  taoi% 
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liien,  Themistocles  said  many  evil  things  of  both  him  and 
tiie  Corinthians.'  Here,  assuming  xaxd  to  be  the  direct  object 
of  liej^j  the  phrase  noUd  re  xal  xaxA  iXB^e  is  followed  by  the 
aecosative  case  of  the  person  in  the  sense  of  ^as  regards;' 
< Themistocles  said  many  evil  things  ...  as  regards  him/ 
XeQ«  Cyrop.  iii.  2,  15,  oudtKomore  inauovzo  ttoIXol  xaxd.  ij/iS^ 
xoamn^j  ^  they  never  yet  at  any  time  ceased  from  doing  us 
many  evils,'  that  is,  'from  doing  many  evils  •••  as  re- 
gards US.'  ^Epj'df^Bff&cuy  elnuvy  and  some  others,  are  used  in 
the  same  way  with  two  accusatives.  (See  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr. 
1559.) 

e.  Two  accusatives  occur  also  with  verbs  signifying  *to 
make/  to  constitute,'  noeeTu^  rt^iuou;  *to  choose,'  alpua^ai\ 
*to  consider,'  *to  esteem,'  vofiif^etp^  ijyela&cu;  'to  name,*  'to 
call,'  *to  say  of,'  duo/id^^etVy  xaXeTu^  iiyecv;  'to  receive,'  'to 
accept,'  TtcLpaXa^ttVy  dix^a^cuj  &c.  E.g.  H.  xvi.  90,  iTtfibrtpov 
U  fa^ffte^j  'you  will  make  me  more  dishonored;'  Eurip. 
Med.  374,  {iv  Taurg  ry  ^fitipf)  rpu^  rwv  ifiwu  ix&pwpuexpoh^] 
tf^ctf,  nazipa  r«  xal  xdpijv  TtStrcv  r'  i/xov,  '  I  will  make  thred 
rf  my  enemies  dead  bodies;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  v.  2,  14,  rbv 
r»pp6ap  aoifdearpou  TTapiXa^tVy  'he  received  Gobryas  as  his 
companion  at  table';  Plat.  Gorg.  p.  489,  d,  r/  Trore  Xtfuq 
ttpi>c  fitXriinouCf  'what  do  you  say  of  the  best?'  Demosth.  de 
Obers.  p.  106,  66,  ndXeo)^  yap  iyorfe  TrXourou  ijyou/icu  trufjLfidjpu^^ 
fdoTtv^  tupocoPf  '  for  my  part,  at  least,  I  regard  as  the  wealth 
of  a  state  her  allies,  confidence  in  her,  and  good-will  for 
her.'  (See  Kiihn.  A.  Gr.  §  560.)  In  such  examples  the  two 
aocosatives  may  be  considered  as  having  the  same  con- 
Btmetion,  the  second  being  a  repetition  of  the  first  under 
another  name  or  aspect,  and  being,  therefore,  of  the  nature 
of  an  apposition.  Thus,  in  the  example  Fw^puav  adude^Tcuov 
napiXa^Uy  the  term  (rui/dempov^ '  a  companion  at  table,'  is  but 
another  name  for  Gobryas  under  a  peculiar  aspect.  So  that 
if  the  first  or  chief  accusative  be  considered  as  the  immediate 
object  of  the  verb's  action,  the  second  will  have  the  same 
eonstmction.    (See  Klihn.  A.  Gr.  §  560,  Anm.  5.) 

Here  belong  also  such  expressions  as  ^ao/ia  nocettr^atj 
tldtff&ai  Tiy  fcc,  '  to  account  a  thing  a  marvel,'  &c. :  e.g. 
Surip.  Orest  1030,  t^pea/ia  ^ifuwK  Tdp  ^Aya/ii/ipopoc  fdpou^ 
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*  insulting  the  oflGBpring  of  Agamemnon.*    (See  KSbn*  ib. 
Anm.  1.) 

d.  Two  accasatives  are  nsed  with  verba  signifying  'to 
aaky'  'to  demand,'  'to  inquire,'  &c.,  as,  ahutfy  ahuadm^ 
datanuy^  npdrcuvj  izpdrrtny&aty  danpdrmyj  ipwroPj  ipiadmij 
i^erd^eevy  Itrcopupj  dvunopup.  E.g.  Od.  ix.  864^  Kiaim^^ 
ipofT^  (£  SvofMi  xhnbv'j  'Cyclops,  do  yon  aak  me  for  a 
fiunons  name  ?'  that  is, '  do  yon  ask  a  question  of  me  (pio> 
perly, '  as  regards  me,  as  ficur  as  I  am  concerned*) ...  as  to  a 
fiunons  name  Y  Here  both  accusatives  are  probably  used 
in  the  sense  of 'as  to,'  'as  regards,'  although,  for  practical 
purposes,  that  of  the  person  is  convenientiy  accounted  the 
direct  object  Herod,  iii.  1,  niftpaiz  Koft^wnj^  i^  Afyutctm 
Kjpoxa  atrtt  ^ApuuFiP  ^t^aripOj  '  Cambyses  asked  Amasis  foft 
his  daughter;'  that  is,  'made  a  demand  of  (properly,  'as 
regards')  Amasis  ...  as  £eu*  as  his  daughter  was  ooncemedy' 
both  accusatives  being  employed  to  mark  the  precise  extant 
in  which  the  term  cutu  is  to  be  taken.  Herod.  iiL  58,  oSroic 
barop  tdltn/ra  litprjzaify  'they  exacted  of  them  a  hundred 
talents ;'  that  is,  '  they  exacted  ...  as  regards  them  ...  as 
much  as,  to  the  amount  of^  a  hundred  talents.'  In  tins 
example  the  accusative  orotic  has  the  sense  of '  as  regardsi' 
and  huLzhu  rdXas/ra  is  an  accusative  of  measure,  showing  tlM 
amount  of  the  exaction.  In  other  words,  the  former  of  the 
two  accusatives  marks  to  what  persons  definitely  the  action 
in  Itrp^ap  extended,  the  latter  to  what  amount  it  reached. 
(See  Kuhn.  AusC  Or.  §  561.) 

e.  Two  accusatives  are  used  also  with  verbs  mgni^fiiy 
'to  teach,'  'to  put  in  mind,'  &c.,  as,  Mdanof^  nrnMrn^ 
diHi/j£/ja/ijax€iVy  kro/n/o/jjaxuvy  the  two  latter,  however,  molt 
commonly  having  the  genitive  of  the  thing  of  which  a 
person  is  put  in  mind.  E.g.  Eurip.  HippoL  254,  satti 
diddtnu  yap  fi  b  ttoJUk  fiioT<Ky '  for  a  long  life  teaches  me  many 
things ;'  that  is, '  teaches  many  things  (properly,  to  the  estsnt 
of  many  things)  ...  as  regards  me,  as  ficur  as  I  am  eon* 
cemed.'  Herod,  vi.  140,  dpa/a/n/^inanf  afiac  rd  j[py0iifftmi, 
^  reminding  them  of  the  oracle ;'  that  is, '  as  r^ards  tiMm, 
as  &r  as  they  are  concerned, .  . .  putting  in  mind  •  •  •  widi 
regard  to  the  oracle;'  both  accusatives,  in  this 
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kaving  the  sense  of  'as  regards.'  It  may  be  said,  in  fiict, 
of  both  accusative  cases,  as  well  after  deddnsof  as  after 
iifafitfo/ijaxBiPy  that  thej  are  introdoced  to  mari^  the  limits 
within  which  the  action  of  the  verb  is  to  be  taken.  The 
accusative  of  the  thing  taught,  or  of  which  one  is  put  in 
mind,  is  added  to  the  verb  to  point  out  with  regard  to  what 
particular  object  its  action  is  affirmed;  TcoUa  dtddimt, 
'teaches,  or  gives  instruction,  is  an  instructor,  .  •  •  as 
regards,  to  the  extent  o^  many  things;'  dpa/Mfo/^mu  t6 
j/njoT^peoVf  'putting  in  mind  .  •  .  as  regards  the  oracle, 
to  the  extent  of  the  oracle.'  The  accusative  of  the  person 
k  added  to  the  verb,  thus  qualified  as  to  the  extent  of  its 
action,  to  show  that  it  is  to  be  understood  as  reaching  only 
to  a  definite  personal  object ;  miia  dcddaxst  /iSj '  teaches  many 
things  ...  as  regards  me,  as  fiu-  as  I  am  concerned ;'  dua- 
fM/a/^4nuou  ofiaz  r6  XFi^P^^j  *  putting  in  mind  of  the  oracle 
•  •  .  as  regards  them,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned ;'  that 
is,  the  putting  in  mind  of  the  oracle  is  to  be  understood  as 
embracing  them,  and  not  others.  (For  the  example,  see 
Euhn.  A.  Gr.  §  561,  e.) 

/.  Again :  two  accusatives  are  used  with  verbs  signifying 
'to  divide,'  'to  distribute,'  the  one  denoting  the  object 
divided  or  distributed,  and  the  other  the  parts  into  which 
it  is  distributed.  E.g.  Herod,  vii.  121,  r/t>e?c  poipac  b  Sip^ 
iaadfuvo^  ndyra  rdu  Trt^^bp  trrparSvy  'Xerxes  having  divided 
tiiie  whole  army  of  infantry  into  three  parts.'  For  practical 
convenience  alone,  the  accusative  that  marks  the  thing 
divided,  Ttdpza  rdu  nef^bv  tnparbpj  'the  whole  army  of 
infiintry,'  may  be  regarded  as  the  accusative  of  the  direct 
object.  It  is  really  the  accusative  used  in  the  sense  of '  as 
regards ;'  that  is,  it  points  out  the  object  as  to  which  alone 
the  division  is  affirmed;  'having  made  a  division  ...  as 
regards  the  whole  army  of  infantry.'  The  accusative 
denoting  the  number  of  parts  into  which  an  object  is 
divided  is  of  the  same  nature  essentially,  differing  in  so  fiur 
only  as  it  expresses,  not  so  much  the  object  with  regard  to 
which  an  action  is  affirmed  as  the  measure  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  goes,  giving  thus  the  limit  up  to  which  the  dividing 
reaches ;  'he  made  a  division  of  (as  regards)  the  whole  army 
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of  infantry  .  .  .  into  three  parts ;'  that  is,  ^  np  to,  as  fiff  ai| 
three  parts.'  Xen.  Cjr.  viL  5,  13,  6  Kup(K  to  azpdxmpm, 
aurip£r/ie  dwdua  (dpfiy  'Cyras  distributed  his  army  into 
twelve  parts;'  that  is,  'Cyras  made  a  distribation  •  .  . 
as  regards  his  army  .  .  •  (that  reached)  up  to,  as  fiEU*  ai^ 
twelve  parts.'  (For  the  examples,  see  Kohn.  Aosf.  Gr. 
§  661,  f.) 

The  preposition  e/c  is  sometimes  introduced  before  the 
accusative  that  denotes  the  number  of  parts  into  which  an 
object  is  divided :  e.g.  Herod,  iv.  148,  afiaz  o&rouc  i%  S? 
fioipcLz  deukoify '  they  divided  themselves  into  six  parts.*  In 
such  eases,  however,  the  accusative  retains  its  proper  sig- 
nification, as  above  set  forth,  and  the  only  question  is  as 
to  the  office  of  the  preposition.  (See  Kiihn.  A.  Gr.  ih. 
Anm.  2.) 

g.  Two  accusatives  are  used  with  verbs  signifying '  to  taka 
away,'  ^to  deprive,'  ^to  plunder;'  as,  dufrnpuadat,  artp&f, 
dazoaztpMy  <n;/a>,  &c.  E.g.  H.  i.  182,  cbc  IfJL  djfoipuzat  Xp'jmj/Bim 
0ot^oz  ^Azoiiwuj  ^  since  Phoebus  Apollo  takes  away  fix>m  ma 
the  daughter  of  Chiyses.'  (See  Kuhn.  A.  6r.  §  561,  g.) 
The  one  of  these  accusatives  denotes  the  object  taken  away, 
the  other  the  person  fix>m  whom  it  is  taken.  The  former, 
for  convenience  merely  in  practical  use,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  direct  object  of  the  verb's  action ;  properly  speaking 
it  marks  the  limits  within  which  its  action  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  confined ;  '  Phoebus  Apollo  takes  away  •  •  .  as  fiir 
as  goes  the  daughter  of  Chryses.'  The  latter  accusative,  or 
that  introducing  the  name  of  the  object  firom  which  a  thing 
.  is  taken  away,  is  essentially  of  the  same  nature,  being  used 
>  to  show  the  person  with  regard  to  whom  alone  the  actioa 
of  taking  away  is  affirmed;  that  is,  to  mark  how  br  it 
;  reaches,  or  within  what  limits  it  is  to  be  considered  as 
'restricted;  'Phoebus  Apollo  takes  away  the  daughter  ol 
Chryses  from  me ;'  properly,  ^  as  regards  me,'  I  being  the 
object  as  to  whom  alone  the  taking  away  is  affirmed. 
Xen.  Cyr.  iv.  6,  4,  top  povov  fiot  xai  fiiop  ndida  dpcofro  r^ 
S^'^^'  '  he  took  away  his  life  from  my  only  and  beloved 
child.' 

With  azspeiv  and  dszoazspupj  that  of  which  a  penon  is 
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deprived  is  also  expressed  by  the  genitive  case.  Bat  this 
nse  of  the  genitive  case  admits  of  easy  explanation  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  that  case,  and  does  not  affect  the 
above  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  accusative,  when  the 
latter  is  used.  It  rather  confirms  it,  in  so  far,  at  least, 
as  it  goes  to  show  that  the  above  verbs  are  not  followed 
by  the  accusative  of  the  direct  object.  (See  Kiihn.  ib. 
Anm.  8.) 

A.  Two  accusatives  are  used  with  verbs  signifying  'to 
hide,'  'to  conceal,'  as,  xpimreiVy  xw&uvj  the  one  to  denote  the 
thing  concealed,  the  other  the  person  from  whom  it  is 
hidden  or  concealed.  E.g.  Eurip.  Hippol.  912-13,  ob  ;^v 
fiiotK  T^3  xdre  fxaiXov  yj  (pikoo^^  \  xpimrtcv  dixazov  ai^,  Ttdrzpj 
duoTzpaSia/^y  'indeed,  it  is  not  right,  father,  that  you  should 
conceal  your  misfortunes  from  friends  at  least,  and  more 
than  friends.'  (See  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  561,  h.)  The  accusa- 
tive of  the  thing  hidden  may  be  regarded,  practically  at 
least,  as  the  direct  object,  and  the  accusative  of  the  person 
from  whom  it  is  hidden  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  'as  to,' 
'as  regards ;'  that  is,  marks  the  personal  object  with  regard 
to  whom  alone  the  act  of  hiding  is  affirmed.  Thus,  in  the 
above  example,  the  sense  is,  '  it  is  not  right  to  conceal  your 
misfortunes  ...  as  regards  your  friends,'  whatever  may  be 
true  of  the  propriety  of  concealing  them  from  others. 

i.  Two  accusatives  are  used,  also,  with  verbs  signifying 
*  to  persuade,'  'to  incite,'  'to  challenge,*  'to  compel,'  &c.,  as, 
nti&uuy  inorpdvuify  inaiptcVy  TtpoxaXeTa&ac,  dvapcd^ecVy  &c.,  the 
one  marking  that  which  is  the  subject  of  persuasion,  &c. 
or  that  to  which  one  is  persuaded,  &c.,  the  other  the  person 
who  is  persuaded,  &c.  E.g.  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  797,  dJU'  o7da 
fdp  at  zatrca  pcq  rrei^wPj  idcy '  but  go,  for  I  know  that  I  do  not 
persuade  you  of  this.'  (See  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Qr.  §  561,  i.)  Here, 
properly  speaking,  both  accusatives  are  employed  to  denote 
the  precise  objects  with  regard  to  which  the  action  of  the 
Terb  is  affirmed,  or  to  show  how  fiir  it  reaches.  Thus,  in 
the  example  just  cited,  diX  6l8a  ydp  ae  Toma  /joj  Tzeidcauy  ?A, 
the  sense  is,  '  but  go,  for  I  know  that  ...  as  regards  you. 
BO  far  as  concerns  you,  ...  I  do  not  persuade  (do  not  have 
credence) ...  as  regards,  touching,  these  things.'  Eurip.  Or. 
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279,  Ao^iijL  8i  fdfifopaty  \  fonc  /^  haipac  tpffw  iiwnoArazoif^  | 
rtkc  piJ^^  iif^^  fjiHppaptj  TOi^  8  Ipfotaof  oS,  ^  bat  I  blame  Ticmai^ 
who,  having  urged  me  on  to  the  meet  impious  deed,  gave  me 
delight  in  word  and  not  in  deed,'  that  is,  *  who  having 
urged  me  on  ...  as  regards  the  most  impions  deed.' 
Here,  taking  hcaipuif  in  its  most  obvious  sense,  the  accoaap 
tive  of  the  person  may  be  regarded  as  the  direct  object,  and 
the  accusative,  denoting  that  to  which  he  is  incited,  is  lawd 
in  the  sense  of  'as  to,'  'as  regards,'  'touching,'  or  maiki 
the  object  to  which  the  action  of  the  verb  is  represented  as 
being  limited.  Plat  Bep.  v.  p.  478,  a,  xAto  /tky  if^  fdj  iifif' 
xa^i  fiBj  '  as  regards  this,  then,  do  not  compel  me.'  Her% 
practically  speaking,  the  accusative  of  the  person  may  be 
considered  as  the  direct  object  of  the  verb's  action ;  bat,  in 
&ciy  dxHtpdZuy  may  possibly  have  the  proper  sense  of  cansing 
dpdpajy  or  making  a  necessity,  and  then  the  accusative  of 
the  person  would  mean  'as  regards,'  'as  fiir  as  conoema.' 
Either  way,  the  accusative  rcXko  will  have  the  sense  of 'as 
to,'  '  as  regards.' 

The  prepositions  e/c  and  im  are  sometimes  added  to  the 
accusative  denoting  that  to  which  one  is  persuaded,  incited, 
&c. :  e.g.  Thuc.  iv.  19,  Jaxedoi/i&utoe  3i  bfuSc  icpoaaloih^rm  tk 
^KouddCj '  the  Lacedaemonians  invite  you  to  a  truce.'  (See 
Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  ib.  Anm.  4.)  In  sudi  cases,  the  accusatife 
has  the  office  of  confining  the  verb's  action,  as  qualified  hj 
the  prepositions,  to  a  definite  object,  or  has  the  sense  of 'as 
to,'  'as  regards;'  'the  Lacedsemonians  invite  you  in  .  •  • 
as  regards  a  truce,  as  fiir  as  a  truce  goes.' 

So  likewise,  when  the  passive  or  middle  verb  is  employed, 
and  the  person  becomes  its  subject,  the  accusative  of  that  te 
which  one  is  persuaded,  &c.  is  plainly  used  in  the  senae  of 
'as  to :'  e.g.  deidaxo/iae  fjtouaex^Vj  'I  have  myself  taught^'  or 
'I  am  taught  music,'  that  is,  'I  am  taught  ...  as  regards 
music,  as  &r  as  music  goes.'    (See  Eaihn.  Aus£  Gr.  Anm.  &) 

k.  Again,  two  accusatives  are  used  with  verbs  rignifpng 
'  to  put  on,' '  to  put  off^'  as,  ii^itev^  ixdietVy  d/ifecMtwor,  v^fufiii' 
luvj  one  to  mark  the  thing  put  on  or  o£^  the  other  the 
person  on  or  off  whom  a  thing  is  put.  E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i 
8, 17,  Ttat^  idyaz  fuxpbu  Ij^mv  j[cT&vaj  htpw  nwlta  fUMpim  ftf^ 
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tjppuTa  jftrSucLj  ixdwra^  cAtSpj  rbu  /ikp  iaoTou  ixe7pov  ij/ifietre  riv 
M  ixupoo  o&rdc  ividuj  ^  a  large  boy  witli  a  small  coat,  stripping 
lyff  the  coat  from  a  small  boy  that  had  a  large  one,  put  on 
kim  his  own  coat,  and  himself  put  on  the  small  boy's  coat' 
The  word  iviietv  properly  means  ^  to  go  into/  and  ^  to  cause 
to  go  into,'  and  ixdueevj  ^  to  go  out  of,'  and  '  to  cause  to  go  out 
o^'  being  employed,  just  as  xaraiupcu  is,  both  transitively 
and  intransitively.  (See  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  662,  and  Passow's 
Lex.  B.  V.)  The  accusative  of  the  thing  attends  these  verbs 
to  show  the  object  with  regard  to  which  their  action  is 
affirmed,  so  that  ixdbaaiz  axrcbv  rbv  itz&va  properly  means 
*  having  caused  him  to  go  out  ...  as  regards  his  coat,  as 
fiff  as  his  coat  was  concerned.'  The  accusative  of  the  person 
k  introduced  to  show  in  regard  to  whom  the  action  of  the 
Terb  thus  qualified  is  set  forth  as  occurring,  or  to  whom  it  is 
to  be  understood  as  confined ;  so  that  ixdutra^  aurdv  rbv  itx&wi 
IHX>perly  means  'having  ...  as  regards  him  .  •  •  caused 
the  going  out  of  or  putting  off  ...  as  &r  as  his  coat  was 
eoncemed/ 

I.  Among  the  instances  of  the  use  of  two  accusatives 
with  verbs,  although  scarcely  deserving  to  be  thus  classed,  is 
dted  the  employment  of  two  accusatives  with  antladm^  '  to 
feed  upon,'  where  one  accusative  marks  that  on  which  any 
tiling  feeds,  and  the  other  the  time  or  season  during  which 
it  BO  feeds.  E.g.  Herod,  i.  202,  atviovzan  pkv  [>l(^aiz  rb  &ipoc 
ipoaaowt^  TrauToia^'  xapnoh^  di  aerieadoi  ttjv  'jitufiaptv/jv^  *in  the 
summer  they  feed  on  roots,  digging  up  all  kinds  of  them ; 
in  the  winter  they  feed  on  fruits.'  (See  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  § 
562,  c.)  The  accusatives  xb  ^ip(Ky  riju  'jpifiapa/^Vj  are  used  in 
the  sense  of  ^as  to,'  ^as  regards,'  marking  the  times  or 
seasons  to  which  the  act  of  feeding  is  to  be  understood  as 
restricted ;  ^  they  feed  ...  as  regards  the  summer,  as  re- 
gards the  winter,'  that  is,  ^in  or  during  the  summer,  in  or 
daring  the  winter  season.'  The  accusative  cases  jie'Coc  and 
xapKQiK  follow  on  aniouTou  in  nearly  the  same  sense.  In 
the  expression  /ie'C^C  aniovcoi^  *  they  feed  on  roots,'  aniowaz 
really  means  ^they  are  fed,'  or  'they  feed  themselves,'  and 
jie{^ac  shows  in  what  extent  this  act  of  being  fed  or  of  feed- 
ing themselves  is  to  be  taken,  to  what  object  among  many 
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279,  Ao^i^  a  fii/jbfofuuy  I  fonc  (^  htdpac  Ipfw  dvomotiraTW^  \ 
TOtc  fdp  Urjfot^  TjiHppaptj  rdiz  9  Ipyottny  oS,  ^  bat  I  blftme  Ticmai^ 
who,  having  urged  me  on  to  the  most  impious  deed,  gave  me 
delight  in  word  and  not  in  deed,'  that  is,  *  who  having 
urged  me  on  ...  as  regards  the  most  impious  deed.' 
Here,  taking  indpuy  in  its  most  obvious  sense,  the  accusa* 
tive  of  the  person  may  be  regarded  as  the  direct  object,  and 
the  accusative,  denoting  that  to  which  he  is  incited,  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  '  as  to,' '  as  regards,'  *  touching,'  or  marks 
the  object  to  which  the  action  of  the  verb  is  represented  as 
being  limited.  Plat.  Bep.  v.  p.  478,  a,  nxko  fAy  9ij  pij  dwd^ 
xo^i  ^,  *  as  regards  this,  then,  do  not  compel  me.'  Her% 
practically  speaking,  the  accusative  of  the  person  may  be 
considered  as  the  direct  object  of  the  verb's  action ;  bat,  in 
£Eu;t,  diHrptdZtof  may  possibly  have  the  proper  sense  of  causing 
dpdptijy  or  making  a  necessity,  and  then  the  accusative  of 
the  person  would  mean  ^as  regards,'  'as  ficur  as  conoems.' 
Either  way,  the  accusative  tcoto  will  have  the  sense  of  *as 
to,'  'as  regards.' 

The  prepositions  e/c  and  iici  are  sometimes  added  to  the 
accusative  denoting  that  to  which  one  is  persuaded,  incited, 
ftc. :  e.g.  Thuc.  iv.  19,  Aaattdanfi&ytoe  di  6/mc  Tcpaxaiouyrm  dc 
cKovdd^y  '  the  Lacedaemonians  invite  you  to  a  truce.*  (Sea 
-  Kiihn.  Ausf.  Gr.  ib.  Anm.  4.)  In  such  cases,  the  accusatife 
has  the  office  of  confining  the  verb's  action,  as  qualified  by 
the  prepositions,  to  a  definite  object,  or  has  the  sense  of 'as 
to,'  '  as  regards ;'  '  the  Lacedsemonians  invite  you  in  •  •  • 
as  regards  a  truce,  as  fitr  as  a  truce  goes.' 

So  likewise,  when  the  passive  or  middle  verb  is  employed, 
and  the  person  becomes  its  subject,  the  accusative  of  that  ts 
which  one  is  persuaded,  &c.  is  plainly  used  in  the  sense  of 
'as  to :'  e.g.  dcddtnofuu  /wooixjuj  'I  have  myself  taugfati'  or 
'I  am  taught  music,'  that  is,  'I  am  taught  ...  as  regards 
music,  as  far  as  music  goes.'    (See  ELuhn.  Aus£  Gr.  Anm.  &) 

k.  Again,  two  accusatives  are  used  with  verbs  rignifpng 
'  to  put  on,' '  to  put  off^'  as,  ii/iuuvy  ixiueiUj  dfifmnAyoi,  mptfiiir 
luvy  one  to  mark  the  thing  put  on  or  ofi^  the  other  the 
person  on  or  off  whom  a  thing  is  put  E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  L 
8, 17,  ndlz  fiii'az  /uxpbv  Ij^tov  j[cT&vaj  tTtfmu  noiia  fUMpim  ftf^ 
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tjai/ra  jprSuOj  ixiuaauz  cArdv,  rdv  fjutp  iaurdU  ixsipov  ijfMpUa^  rbv 
M  imvoo  ainb^  ividuj  <  a  large  boy  with  a  small  coat,  stripping 
off  the  coat  from  a  small  boy  that  had  a  large  one,  put  on 
liim  his  own  coat,  and  himself  put  on  the  small  boy's  coat' 
The  word  ivduttv  properly  means  ^  to  go  into,'  and  ^  to  cause 
to  go  into,'  and  ixduuuy  ^  to  go  out  of,'  and  ^  to  cause  to  go  out 
o^'  being  employed,  just  as  xaraiovm  is,  both  transitively 
and  intransitively.  (See  Euhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  562,  and  Passow's 
Lex.  B.  V.)  The  accusative  of  the  thing  attends  these  verbs 
to  show  the  object  with  regard  to  which  their  action  is 
affirmed,  so  that  ixdbaaz  ambv  Tbv  j^trwi^a  properly  means 
'having  caused  him  to  go  out  ...  as  regards  his  coat,  as 
fiur  as  his  coat  was  concerned.'  The  accusative  of  the  person 
k  introduced  to  show  in  regard  to  whom  the  action  of  the 
Tarb  thus  qualified  is  set  forth  as  occurring,  or  to  whom  it  is 
to  be  understood  as  confined ;  so  that  ixdoaojQ  mjTbv  xhv  famva 
]»operly  means  ^having  ...  as  regards  him  .  •  •  caused 
the  going  out  of  or  putting  ofi' .  .  •  as  fiEur  as  his  coat  was 
eoncemed/ 

{.  Among  the  instances  of  the  use  of  two  accusatives 
with  verbs,  although  scarcely  deserving  to  be  thus  classed,  is 
mted  the  employment  of  two  accusatives  with  aatiadm^  *•  to 
feed  upon,'  where  one  accusative  marks  that  on  which  any 
thing  feeds,  and  the  other  the  time  or  season  during  which 
it  so  feeds.  E.g.  Herod,  i.  202,  aaiovran  fiku  ^l(^a^  rd  &ipo^ 
ipoaaovct^  naycoiaz'  xapnoh^  di  anita&ai  r^v  j[ei/jiapeu7J)^j  Mn  the 
gammer  they  feed  on  roots,  digging  up  all  kinds  of  them; 
in  the  winter  they  feed  on  fruits.'  (See  Euhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  § 
562,  c.)  The  accusatives  rd  ^ipo^^  rrpf  jiufj^pti/ijp,  are  used  in 
the  sense  of  ^as  to,'  ^as  regards,'  marking  the  times  or 
seasons  to  which  the  act  of  feeding  is  to  be  understood  as 
restricted ;  '  they  feed  ...  as  regards  the  summer,  as  re- 
gards the  winter,'  that  is,  ^  in  or  daring  the  summer,  in  or 
daring  the  winter  season.'  The  accusative  cases  /ir^oc  and 
xapKoiK  follow  on  aniowat  in  nearly  the  same  sense.  In 
the  expression  f^if^dz  (ririovrouj  *  they  feed  on  roots,'  aezioifTai 
really  means  Uhey  are  fed,'  or  ^they  feed  themselves,'  and 
/ici^oc  shows  in  what  extent  this  act  of  being  fed  or  of  feed- 
ing themselves  is  to  be  taken,  to  what  object  among  many 
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it  reaches;  that  is,  the  being  fed  or  feeding  themfielvea  is  to 
be  understood  as  affirmed  only  ^  so  fSeu*  as  roots  are  concerned/ 
Jost  as  the  accusative  is  used  with  niveev^  ^to  drink,'  to 
show  that  the  drinking  is  to  be  considered  as  reaching  to  <v 
embracing  only  the  object  named  by  a  noun  in  that  case; 
BO  that  muetv  Matpj  ^to  drink  water/  means  that  the  drinkiog 
extends  only  to  water,  or  embraces  this  alone. 

m.  Two  accusatives,  both  the  names  of  things,  are  found 
employed  with  a  number  of  verbs,  mostly  compounds.  B.g. 
Herod,  i.  163,  ididoo  Oift  jjprfjiMaxa  rujp^  ittpe^aliadai  tipf  xoio^ 
'  he  gave  them  money  to  surround  their  city  with  a  walL' 
(See  Klihn.  §  563.)  Here  the  accusative  reTjoc  might  seem, 
at  the  first  view,  to  be  the  immediate  object  of  iztpe^aUadm^ 
the  sense  being,  apparently,  ^  to  cast  a  wall  round  about' 
More  accurately  examined,  however,  jzepefiaiia&ai  has  tlis 
sense  of  ^casting  about  one's  self^  or  ^causing  to  be  eairt 
about,'  or  ^  surrounding  one's  self;'  and  the  accusative  rujpc 
is  added  to  show  the  extent  in  which  the  action  of  mpt^ 
Ua9ai  is  to  be  taken,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  sob* 
stance,  with  regard  to  what  object  definitely  it  is  to  be 
understood;  so  that  the  meaning  of  m^^  mpe^aJuiadm  is 
'to  cast  about  themselves,'  or  *to  cause  to  be  cast  about  .  .  . 
as  far  as  a  wall  goes ;'  that  is,  ^  the  surrounding  themselves,' 
or  ^  causing  to  be  cast  round  about,'  is  to  be  understood  as 
extending  only  to  rer^roc,  '  a  wall,'  and  not  to  any  other  ob> 
ject.  The  accusative  rttjio^j  if  this  explanation  be  true,  is 
used  with  Tzepe^aXea&ou  in  the  same  way  that  /Se^oc  find 
xapTzoi^  are  employed  with  aiziovzaij  as  seen  in  the  imme* 
diately  preceding  paragraph,  and  that  Zdiop  is  added  to 
rrVsfi/.  The  accusative  ::6ijv  is  introduced  with  icepe^alMm 
Tecj[o^  to  mark,  in  the  same  way,  the  extent  in  which  this 
proposition  is  to  be  taken ;  ^  to  cast  a  wall  round  about  •  •  • 
as  regards  their  city,  as  &r  as  their  city  was  concerned.' 
Both  accusatives,  therefore,  present  only  varieties  of  the 
same  sense,  marking  the  limit  up  to  which  an  action  or 
statement  reaches.  So  Herod,  iv.  75,  t6  xaxaamfiimfov  ro5r» 
;ra]rv  lov  xazoTzAdaaouzai  zdv  zd  adi/ia,  Hhis  that  is  rubbed 
to  pieces,  or  pounded,  being  thick,  they  daub  over  the 
whole  body ;'  that  is,  ^  they  daub  themselves  •  .  •  as  fitf  as 
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goes  the  whole  body/  and  their  daubing  themselves  em- 
braces or  extends  to  this  material  alone  that  is  pounded. 
Thuc.  iiL  81,  OTteptuspcdurs^  rdu  Asuxadctov  h^jidu  t^  pau^ 
•  •  .  djtoxofju^^ouTcuj  ^having  transported  their  ships  over 
the  Leucadian  isthmus,  they  returned  home;'  that  is, 
^having  carried  their  ships  over  •  .  .  as  regards  the  Leu- 
cadian isthmus,  as  far  as  the  Leucadian  isthmus  is  con- 
cerned.' 

If.  The  two  accusatives  which  occur  in  the  construction 
called  technically  the  (r^fia  xad^*  5Xou  xai  fUpo^^  met  with 
chiefly  in  epic,  but  also  in  dramatic  poetry,  seldom  in  prose, 
admit  of  easy  explanation.  E.g.  H.  xi.  240,  zbv  d*  dope  Tti^' 
^iriiva^  ibaz  8i  jvta^  ^  him  he  struck  with  his  sword  on  the 
neck,  and  unstrung  his  limbs,'  that  is,  *  he  struck  him  with 
his  sword  ...  as  regards  his  neck,  as  far  as  his  neck  went.' 
The  accusative  r6v  is  the  direct  object  of  ;r^f e,  or  the  object 
actually  reached  by  its  action  of  striking ;  and,  so  far,  the 
statement  is,  that  ^ he  struck  him  with  his  sword;'  but  the 
accusative  abfiva  being  added  limits  the  declaration  that 
he  struck  him  to  the  particular  part  of  the  body  which  it 
names.  So  that  the  sense  is,  ^  he  struck  him  ...  as  far  as 
the  neck  went.'  Of  course  ah-fiva  is,  properly  speaking,  an 
accusative  of  measure,  showing  how  far  an  action  or  state- 
ment is  to  be  admitted  as  true.  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  118,  xa\  ao 
fi  iS  bdou  Trdda  xputpov,  '  and  do  you  hide  my  steps  out  of  the 
road;'  that  is,  ^hide  me  ...  as  regards  my  steps.'  (See, 
for  the  examples,  KUhn.  A.  G.  §  564.) 

Sfummary. 

5.  In  the  preceding  examination  of  the  uses  of  the  accu- 
tive  case,it  has  been  seen  to  have  three  meanings :  namely, 
first,  that  in  which  it  marks  the  nhj^nt.  ^Qti^;ift11y  rftft(>|iftd  by  j 
ftp  fliyt^nn  i\r  TnntiAn ;  secondly,  that  in  which  it  gives  the  -^ 
aptnal  measure  or  extent  of  aq  ftction  ormotion^  eUher^as 
JCLjiine  or. space;   and,  thirdly,  that^in  which  it  denotes  3 
the   extent  iiL  whirtli   an   ftntinii^  RtAte,  or  proposition  is 
to  h£_tnlrcn,  or  itfl  frompflnn,  the  IJUlJts  within-JBLhich  it 
)  be  underotood  nn  ennfined;  annwfitjng  to  ^i^  English 
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phrases  ^as  to/  ^as  regards,'  'as  £eff  as  is  conoCTnedt' 
'  touching.' 

But  these  meanings  are  nearly  related,  and  have  one 
common  origin.  If  the  first  of  them  be  admitted,  the  aecond 
is  an  immediate  offipring  of  it,  the  measure  or  extent  of  aa 
action  or  motion  being  marked  by  the  object  or  point  whuA 
it  reaches.  And  the  third  is  but  a  variety  of  the  second, 
the  difierence  being,  that  the  former  gives  the  measure  or 
extent  of  an  action  or  motion  in  denominations  of  measure 
applicable  to  time  and  space ;  while  the  latter  denotes  the 
measure  or  extent  of  an  action,  state,  or  proposition,  by 
naming  a  definite  object  to  which  it  is  to  be  restricted,  <v 
beyond  which  it  is  not  affirmed.  So  that  the  primaiy  senaa 
|0f  the  accusative,  according  to  this  view,  is  to  ma^  the 
object  reached  by  an  action  or  motion ;  and  its  secondaiy 
»nse  to  denote  (a)  the  measure  or  extent  of  action  or  mo- 
don,  and  (6)  the  limits  within  which  any  expression  is  to 
be  understood  as  confined,  and  this  by  naming  a  particular 
object  to  which  alone  among  many  possible  ones  it  extend^ 
or  which  it  embraces. 

Again,  admitting  the  preceding  view,  and  consideiiDg 
that  the  object  actually  reached  by  an  action  or  motion  is 
only  another  instance  of  setting  bounds  to  the  extent  in 
which  any  expressed  idea  is  to  be  taken ;  that  when  it  is 
said,  Xen.  Cyrop.  L  3,  17,  i/ik  braetnv  6  dcAfuzoloc,  'the 
master  beat  me,'  the  accusative  ifd  shows  that  'the  beat- 
ing' is  affirmed  of  this  object  alone  or  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others  that  might  possibly  be  embraced ;  and  that  the 
other  meanings  of  this  case,  whether  that  of  the  specifie 
measure  of  extent,  or  that  of  the  more  general  designation 
of  the  limits  within  which  any  term  or  proposition  is  to  be 
confined,  are  essentially  the  same ;  the  accusative  case  may 
be  s^d  to  have  for  its  original  meaning  the  marking  the 
object  to  which  exclusively  an  action,  motion,  state,  term, 
or  proposition,  is  restricted,  of  which  it  is  affirmed  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  objects,  j  And  hence  it  marks  (a)  aa 
object  with  regard  to  which  excluavely  an  action  or  mxh 
tion  is  affirmed,  which  alone  it  reaches;   the  accusatife 
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being  used,  not  because  the  action  or  motion  reaches  the 
object,  bat  because  it  reaches  it  and  not  another;  (b)  the 
actnal  measure  of  an  action  or  motion  ;  that  is,  introduces  1 
some  expression  of  measure  or  extent,  to  which  the  action, 
motion,  or  state  is  restricted ;  (c)  in  a  more  general  way, 
the  limits  within  which  any  term  or  proposition  is  to  be  ( 
taken,  or  the  exact  compass  of  its  meaning.  ' 
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CHAPTER  m. 

OF  THB  SBYERAL  PREPOSITIONS. 

"AfWL^  ^  at  the  same  time  with/ '  together  with,'  has  the  same 
radical  with  the  English  Mm€,  the  German  sammty  zu-sammoi, 
the  Gothic  sanui,  the  Sanskrit  prefix  sa-y  sam-,  'together 
with/  and  with  the  Persian  hemSn,  idem,  ^  the  same,*  and  its 
kindred  prefix  kem-y  all  these  having  not  only  an  obTioos 
agreement  in  form,  but  also  in  sense.  This  sense  is  the 
coincidence  of  one  thing  with  another,  either  absolately 
and  so  as  to  give  the  notion  of  identity,  as  expressed  by  our 
word  *  same,*  or  in  point  of  time  merely,  as  conveyed  by 
d/jta,  '  at  the  same  time  with.'  If,  with  Pott,  this  radical  ^ 
be  considered  the  same  with  sem  in  semel, '  once,'  and  wiOi  I 
in  Ssza^j  *  once,*  and  SszaOfZy  *all  at  once  or  together,*  which  is 
veiy  probable,  then  the  idea  of  ^oneness'  contained  in  theie 
forms  will  be  the  primary  one,  and  the  sense  of '  at  the  same 
time  with,'  *  together  with,'  which  dfia  has,  may  be  regarded 
as  derivative  from  this.  The  notion  of  *at  the  same  time 
with,*  that  is,  of  the  occurring  of  one  action  at  the  same 
time  with  another,  really  embraces  that  of  'oneness/  only 
it  is  used  relatively,  and  applied  only  in  a  certain  point  of 
view,  namely,  to  express  oneness  with  another  object  in 
regard  to  time.  So  that  the  primary  sense  of  ifoij  and  of 
the  related  forms,  will  be  that  of  ^  oneness  /  and  from  Ihii 
is  obtained  that  of  ^  sameness'  or  identity,  that  is,  of '  one- 
ness with  another/  and  the  peculiar  application  of  this  which 
Sifjta  presents,  namely,  ^oneness  with  another  in  regard  to 
the  point  of  time,'  *  at  the  same  time  with.* 

If  6/i  in  S/foic,  *yet  notwithstanding,'  SfweoCy  Mike,*  and 
sim  in  simUiSy  '  like/  be  the  same  or  a  kindred  radical  with 
ij  &fij  which  would  be  allowable,  so  fiur  as  the  form  is  oon- 
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oerned,  the  notion  of  ^  likeness'  belonging  to  bfi  must  be  in 
•ome  way  connected  with  that  of  oneness  and  identity  con- 
tained in  SifjL,  sem,  A.  But  this  would  seem  to  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible.    (See  Pott  Etym.  Forsch.  i.  p.  128.) 

The  author  just  referred  to  regards  the  Polish  s  or  Zj 
which  is  prefixed  as  the  sign  of  the  instrumentalis,  and  is 
equivalent  to  the  English  ^with/  as  being  the  same  with 
&,  &/jLj  and  believes  that  the  same  radical  is  found  in  the 
Latin  semrperj  *  always,'  compounded,  according  to  Bopp,  of 
miij  ^conjoined,'  what  is  ^united'  (vereinten),  and  hence 
•totality'  {ganzen)y  and  per,  *  through.'  So  that  the  meaning 
shall  be  *  throughout  the  whole,'  or  *all  through.'  But, 
with  regard  to  the  former  of  these  etymologies,  admitting 
its  possibility,  so  far  as  the  form  is  concerned,  it  is  by  no 
means  obvious  to  see  how  the  notions  of  ^oneness,'  •same- 
ndfis,'  '  at  the  same  time  with,'  have  any  thing  in  common 
with  the  notion  of  the  instrument.  At  the  least,  it  needed 
explanation,  which  has  not  been  given.  That  it  is  not 
wholly  improbable  might  be  inferred  from  the  use  of  the 
English  ^  with'  both  to  express  conjunction  and  to  mark  the 
instrument ;  as,  ^  he  did  it  with  his  hand,'  *  he  walks  with  a 
friend.'  And,  again,  from  the  use  of  the  Oerman  mil  in 
the  sense  of  community,  and  as  the  sign  of  the  instrument, 
as  mUgehen,  *to  go  with,'  mil  den  HUnden  arbeiteriy  'to  work 
with  the  hands.'  From  such  facts  it  would  appear  that  the 
mind  passed  from  the  idea  of  conjunction,  or  rather  of  com- 
munity, to  that  of  the  instrument,  this  being  regarded  as 
conjoined  with  the  agent  in  any  action.  And  so  it  might 
be  that  it  passed  from  the  notion  of '  oneness,'  or  from  the 
secondary  or  applied  sense  of  ^  at  the  same  time  with,'  to 
that  of  the  instrument  Yet,  both  as  to  the  matter  of  the 
form,  and  as  to  that  of  the  sense,  one  may  be  permitted  to 
entertain  doubts  of  the  connection  of  &,  i/ij  sem^  with  the 
Polish  8  or  Zj  the  sign  of  the  instrument.  And,  with  regard 
to  semper  J  if  it  be  compounded  as  Bopp  supposes,  the  former 
part  sem  cannot  well  signify  *  totality,'  which  is  hardly  a  pos- 
sible meaning  of '  oneness,'  but  would  rather  have  the  sense  of 
*  at  the  same  time  with,'  which,  with  per,  *  quite,'  *  thoroughly,* 
might  perhaps  furnish  the  meaning  of  'always.'     Thus» 
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semper  in  dearum  canspedu  versamuTj '  we  are  ever  in  the  mgfaft 

of  the  gods,'  would  mean,  ^  we  are  in  the  sight  of  the  god% 

not  merely  and  absolutely,  hut  so  that  this  condition  ia 

altogether  (per)  coincident  with,  at  the  same  time  wit^ 

accompanying  [sem)  us ;'  that  is,  the  state  of  being  in  IIm 

sight  of  the  gods  and  our  life  are  coincident,  and  the  com 

may  properly  be  said  to  be  'always'  present  or  exiatiiig 

with  regard  to  the  other. 

Pott  (Etym.  Forsch.  i.  p.  128-30)  is  doubtful  whether  tbm 

radical  in  ifia  ought  to  be  considered  the  same  with  tbe 

Sanskrit  sa^  Gothic  soj  Greek  i,  i},  (English  he,  she  ;)  and  it 

would  hardly  be  appropriate  to  enter  upon  the  question  heie^ 

even  if  it  admitted  of  a  satisfiEu^toiy  solution.    It  may  be 

worth  while  to  remark  merely  that  the  Latin  word  idew^ 

*  the  same,'  very  clearly  derives  this  sense  fiom  the  demoft- 

strative  idea,  and  that  the  Greek  i  o&roc, '  the  same,'  and 

auTo^f   *  self,'  obtain  their  .meaning  of  selfsameness  and 

identity  from  the  same  demonstrative  idea,  the  pointing  to 

a   thing   being,   under   certain    conditions,  an    adeqnati 

means  of  expressing  that  it  is  the  selfsame  or  identical  witk 

an  object  already  named.    So  that  no  serious  objectioo  to 

considering  ifia  as  having  the  same  radical  with  the  deouHi- 

strative  could  arise  fix>m  the  sense  which  they  respective 

bear,  but  only  from  the  form,  and  from  the  absence  of 

historical  proofs. 

Siffnifications  of  iftau 

1.  ^  At  the  same  time  with.'  Looking  to  its  actual  ue  fai 
the  language,  d/juz  has  for  its  proper  oflBice  the  marking  tlMt 
an  action  coincides  with  another  in  point  of  time,  and  is  in 
so  far  identical  with  it.  Its  meaning  is  expressed  in  Engtiik 
by  *at  the  same  time  with.'  £.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iL  8, 1^  i/m 
^Xiip  doHxzijJiDVTe  x^puxa^  kt/a^t  Trepe  azoutetv,  ^at  sunrise  ha 
sent  heralds,'  the  sending  heralds  concurring,  in  regard  to 
to  the  time,  with  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

2.  *  With,'  *  together  with,'  *  equally  with.'  The  sense  oT 
one  thing  accompanying  another,  which  also  dfaa  has^ 
expressed  in  English  by  *•  with,'  *  together  with,*  and  that  of 
^  equally  with,'  are  only  slightly  difierent.  Thus,  in  the  ex* 
pression  dpa  ztyt  hzurdat,  ^  to  follow  with  a  penon,*  tha 
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pit>peT  Bense  is  that  of  a  person  following  another  so  as  to 

^Ucur  with  him  in  his  progress,  to  be  coincident  in  point 

^^  time  and  space.  And  so  in  Horn.  Od.  i.  96-8,  rrideXa,  |  .  .  . 

^«  fuu  (pipo)f  •  •  •  I  S,fm  ;ri/ofjc  di^i/JiocOj  *  which  bore  her  like,  as 

^Aly  as,  the  blasts  of  the  wind,'  the  same  sense  lies  at  the 

^ttom.    The  swiftness  of  the  wings  of  the  goddess  is  made 

^Ual  with  that  of  the  winds  by  representing  them  as  being 

'^gether  with,'  and  therefore  as  accompanying  and  keeping 

l^*ce  with  them. 

Summary  of  the  meanings  of  d/juz. 

^'  *  At  the  same  time  with.' 
^-  *  Together  with,'  *with.' 
^-  'Equally  with.' 

Use  of  d/juz  as  an  adverb^  and  with  its  case. 

*•  ^Afia  is  sometimes  employed  without  a  noun,  and  is 

tten    called  an  adverb.    E.g.  H.  i.  417,  d/ia  wx6/iopo^  xal 

C^A^<Sc,  'at  the  same  time  short-lived  and  sorrowful.'    In 

^®  ^instruction  dfia  re xo/,  *  as  soon  as,'  *  the  moment 

^^^    (Bee  Passow's  Lex.  s.  v.,)  dfia  really  retains  its  usual 

^f^-      E.g.  Demosth.  50, 18,  dfia  dxfjxoa/iiu  re  xai  Tpci^pdpj^ouc 

'^"\^^/^^Pj  *  so  soon  as  we  heard  of  it,  we  appointed  trier- 

^^>*    or,  *we  no  sooner  heard  of  it  than  we  appointed 

«^aro|ig^»  or,  *  the  moment  we  heard  of  it,  we  appointed 

^^rohs.'    Properly,  the  sense  is,  *  we  both  heard  of  it  and 

P*^^^nted  trierarchs  at  the  same  time,'  and  there  is  conveyed 

^^^a  of  an  action  following  upon  another  so  immediately 

^t  may  be  represented  as  occurring  simultaneously  with 

^  ^^  l>e  referred  to  the  same  time. 


and 


'  j^ot  dfjta  is  used  also  with  a  noun  in  the  dative  case, 


,        ^^  then  called  a  preposition ;  as,  d//  i^ptip^  dir^k^ev,  *  he 
.^^^*ted  at  4awn,'  that  is,  '  he  departed  at  the  same  time 
£        Cthe  coming  of)  day  (light).'    ''A/ia  with  the  dative  case 
^oun  has  the  same  signification  as  when  used  without 


or  adverbially,  and  presents  the  variety  of  signifi- 
^^8  attributed  to  it  above  when  speaking  generally  of  its 


Xngs.    Thus : 


Kn^     *At  thie  same  time  with,'  *  together  with,'  *with.*    It 
^lie  sense  of  'at  the  same  time  with,'  'together  with:' 


10 
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e.g.  H.  xviii.  136,  i^w&eu  yap  ifAfjuu  dfi*  ^eii<p  dUoi/re,  'for  I 
depart  in  the  morning  with,  at  the  same  time  with,  the 
rising  snn;'  Herod,  iii.  86,  d/i'  ^/Jiepj}  di  decupwaxojajj  oi 
8c  xaza  aui/e&ijxai/TO  Tzapr^trop  ijzi  zwv  ciirraiv,  'with  the  dawning 
of  the  day  the  six  came  on  their  horses ;'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7,  2, 
dfjui  ZT^  izeo^MTfj  ^f^P9  obzofjioijoe  ,  .  .  Tjxoi/ze^  d:::^jjeihn^  Tztpi  rr^z 
^aaeXea}^  azpartaz^  'with  tiie  dawn  of  the  next  day  deserters 
arrived  and  reported.' 

6.  *  Together  with,*  'with.'  Slightly  differing  from  the 
above  proper  sense  of  dpui  is  that  of '  together  with,'  'with,' 
iwhere  the  coincidence  in  point  of  time,  although  really 
included,  is  not  so  distinctly  seen :  e.g.  in  snob  phrases  as 
dpa  zn^t  izur&aiy  lk9tc^j  djuu^  TzipcztiVj  '  to  follow,  to  come,  to 
lead,  to  send  along  with,  or  together  with,  a  person ;'  that  is^ 
properly,  '  to  follow,  &c.  at  the  same  time  with/  It  is  tbis^ 
in  fact,  that  makes  the  difference  between  dfta  and  0vp,  the 
former  meaning 'at  the  same  time  with,' the  latter 'con- 
jointly with,'  '  in  association  with.' 

e.  *'  Equally  with,'  '  as  soon,  as  rapidly,  &c.  as.'  ^A/Ma  has 
really  the  same  sense  of  'together  with,'  'at  the  same  time 
with,'  although  differently  rendered  in  English,  in  soch 
examples  as  Od.  i.  96-8,  a<  uTzoixf^  brb  izoaal^  idf^aazo  maik 
jzidi/xzy  I  dfjL^poattL,  fo'jazta^  zd  fMtu  ifipov  ^  fuv  if*  ^pi^j  \  ^ 
i;r'  ds:tipo>a  fcua^j  dfia  Tzi^oej^  dpcfioiOj  'which  bore  her 
together  with,'  that  is,  '  at  the  same  pace  with,  as  rapidly 
as,  the  blasts  of  the  wind.' 

3.  '^Afjta  is  used  with  the  dative  case  alone.  And  this  case 
is  dependent  for  its  use  upon  the  signification  of  the  prepo- 
sition itself;  that  is,  the  dative  follows  upon  the  notion  of 
coincidence  conveyed  by  dtui,  in  the  same  way  that  it  does 
upon  the  sense  of  likeness,  equalit}-,  identity,  opposition, 
&c.,  expressed  by  Spoeo^^  oroc,  o  auzac,  ipco/zio^. 
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^Afifl. 

^Afupi  has  the  same  radical  that  is  found  in  d/x^o;,  in  the 
Latin  ambo,  and  the  inseparable  particle  amb  in  ambirey  &c., 
in  the  old  German  umpiy  and  the  German  urn,  the  Sanskrit 
tibfia,  (Dual,  ubhau,)  in  the  Polish  oba,  'both/  and  preposition 
o,  *  about,'  and  possibly  also  in  the  Gothic  6a,  the  German 
beide,  and  the  English  both.  (See  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lex.) 

Siffnifications  of  ifupt. 

1.  *0n  both  sides.'  The  primary  signification  of  ififl, 
considering  it  to  have  these  etymological  connections,  would 
be  '  on  both  sides,'  a  sense  which  it  actually  has  in  some 
compounds,  as,  difjuptdXoQj  'having  the  sea  on  both  sides,' 
dLfifpi^tozy '  having  a  double  life,'  dfi^e^oicoj '  the  state  of  being 
attacked  on  both  sides,'  dfiftde^io^,  'ambidexter,'  'being 
right-handed  on  both  sides,'  dfjifl7ruXo(:,  'having  double 
gates.' 

2.  *  About,'  'around.'  ^Afi^i  occurs  in  the  local  sense  of 
'about,''  around;'  and  this  might  easily  spring  from  the 
primary  sense,  that  which  is  on  both  sides  of  an  object 
being,  with  a  little  license,  regarded  as  completely  investing 
it  E.g.  II.  i.  37,  8c  Xpuinju  d/Mpefii^xa^j  'who  dost  defend 
Chrysa,'  that  is,  'who  goest  about,'  and  so  'dost  defend 
Chrysa.'  So  also  in  the  compound  d/jL^eivwfju,  'I  clothe,* 
'cover  with  garments  roundabout.'  In  this  sense  d/jt^l  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  nepi,  'around,'  'round  about,' 
although  the  primary  sense  of  the  two  is  so  diflTerent.  Ilspij 
however,  is  more  commonly  employed  in  this  meaning.  In 
the  signification  of 'about,*  'around,'  d/i(pl  is  met  with  not 
only  in  compounds,  as,  diKpe^wfuo^,  '  surrounding  the  altar,' 
iLfiiptxaXOTnuv,  '  to  cover  all  round,'  but  also  in  conjunction 
with  cases ;  as,  Herod,  viii.  104,  diupt  raurrjc  r^c  tto^oc,  '  round 
about  this  city.' 

3.  'AH  about,' '  quite  about,' '  quite.'  A  merely  intensive 
form  of  the  sense  just  mentioned  is  that  in  which  dfifi  has 
the  force  of  '  all  about,'  '  quite  about,'  '  quite :'  e.g.  dfjupi" 
^poxo(:j  'thoroughly  wet,'  dfjupidouwi:,  'quite  shaggy,'  d/ift- 
tXixTo^j  '  turned  all  round.'    Thus,  Od.  xii.  74,  pvpihj  Si  /uy 
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d/jtftfiifiipmf,  ^and  a  cloud  envelops  it,'  that  ifl»  'goes  all 
around  it' 

4.  *A/ifi  sometimes  occurs  in  the  sense  of  ^  about^ '  near/ 
denoting,  as  we  often  do  by  the  term  '  about,'  a  less  exact 
or  merely  general  and  approximate  expression  of  the 
position  of  an  object,  or  of  its  state  as  to  number  and  time. 
Thus,  (a)  in  regard  to  position  in  space :  e.g.  H.  iL  461-2,  ^Am^ 
iuieifiwucy  KaDarpiou  d/jtfi  (dtdpa^  \  Iv&a  xai  ly9a  normurat,  'fly 
here  and  there  about  the  streams  of  Cayster;'  II.  xi.  705-^ 
dfiipt  di  ioTu  I  ipdo/iEv  Ipa  &eo€^j  *  we  sacrificed  to  the  gods 
about  the  city,'  properly,  ^  round  about,  as  regards  the  ci^^,* 
it  b^ng  indicated  that  it  is  not  designed  to  mark  with  exact- 
ness the  place  at  which  the  sacrifice  was  performed.  (6.)  Li 
regard  to  time  and  number :  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  9,  ttbI- 
raunal  di  {ifi>oyro)  d/jtfi  tco^  icajdioo^j  'there  were  about  two 
thousand  peltastae ;'  Id.  Anab.  i.  10,  17,  xai  dftxifcdvrat  d/afl 
dopTztoTOp  iizi  rdc  ^w£c>  ^  and  they  reached  their  tents  about 
dusk.' 

5.  *  About,'  *ofi'  *  concerning,'  the  Latin  de.  ^Aftfi  is 
employed  also  in  the  figurative  sense  of  *  about,'  *o^'  'con- 
cerning,' corresponding  to  the  veiy  common  use  of  the 
Latin  de,  and  marking  the  object  which  an  action  concerns, 
or  to  which  it  relates.  E.g.  Od.  viii.  266-7,  ainap  b  fopfd^Mf 
dift^diiero  xaXbu  deidea/,  |  dpf'  ^Apzo^  fti&TTjzo^  Iwrztfdifco  r* 
*Afpo3cnj^j '  began  to  sing  beautiftilly  about  the  love  of  Area 
and  Aphrodite;'  Herod,  iii.  32,  dfifl  de  rip  iha^€p  aiz^ 
8i^b^  .  .  .  HjsTaii  X6j(K^  'about  her  death  two  stories  are 
told.'  This  meaning  is,  in  fact,  only  another  application 
of  that  just  above  mentioned.  When  it  said  of  the  baid 
Demodocus  that  he  sang  about  or  of  the  love  of  Area  and 
Aphrodite,  his  song  is  represented  as  having  a  certun 
relation  to  the  love  of  Ares  and  Aphro^te,  and  it  may  be 
said  to  be  connected  with  it  precisely  in  the  same  way  tiiat 
the  flyiug  of  the  swans  is  with  the  streams  of  Cajrster;  only 
the  relation  in  the  former  case  is  a  local,  in  the  latter  a 
figurative  one. 

6.  '  About,'  in  the  sense  of  *  for,'  '  on  account  of  ^Apfl 
obtains,  in  some  cases,  a  sense  which  is  very  like  that  of  ma^ 
'  on  account  of,' '  for,'  and  which  is  borne  also  by  the  English 
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•about'  E.g.  H.  xvi.  82S-5,  6k  9'  ^^e  ^^  dxdfiavra  Ximv 
i^c^aaro  j^dp/jqjj  \  &r'  op$o^  xopufrgtre  /Jiiya  ippoviovrt  pdj[€a9oVy  \ 
mdaxo^  dpif*  dXtpj^,  *  fight  about  a  email  fountain/  that  is, 
•  for  a  small  fountain ;'  H.  iii.  69-70,  abzap  Ip*  iv  pirnKp  xai 
^Apijiftiov  MeviXaou  \  trup^dier*  dpup*  ^EXivjj  xai  xnjpjoure  izaal 
pAjza^ax^  *  to  fight  about,'  that  is,  *  for,  Helen.'  It  is  obvious, 
upon  a  hasty  examination  even,  that  dpxpi  has  here  the  same 
meaning,  properly  speaking,  as  in  the  preceding  ease, 
namely,  that  of '  about,'  ^  concerning,'  and  that  the  sense  of 
^for,'  or  the  denoting  the  object  of  an  action,  is  suggested 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  the  preposition  is  used ;  just 
as,  in  certain  relations,  the  English  word  ^  about'  obtains  the 
sense  of  ^  for.' 

Summary  of  the  meanings  of  dptpL 

1.  *  On  both  sides.' 

2.  a.  Locally;  'about,'  'around.* 

b.  Intensively ;  *  all  about,'  *  quite  about,'  *  quite.' 

c.  Approximate  statement ;  'about,' 'near.' 

d.  Figuratively;  'about,'  'of,'  'concerning.' 

e.  "  '  about,'  '  for,'  '  on  account  of.' 

^Apfi  with  cases  of  nouns. 

^Apflj  having  the  significations  above  set  forth,  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  genitive,  dative,  ablative  (locativus), 
and  accusative  cases. 

I.  WITH  THX  GiNimn. 

^Apfi  with  the  genitive  occurs  rarely  in  prose,  but  fre- 
quently in  poetry. 

1.  'About.'  'Apfi  is  used  with  the  genitive  in  the  local 
sense  of '  about :'  e.g.  Henod.  viii.  104,  i;rsav  toT^ti  dpuptxriom 
Kuat  TOtae  dp^i  Taimj^  olxiooae  riyc  iz^Xto^  t^^'H  ^'  i^^K  fjpf^yo^ 
lata&az  foXtKbv^  x.r.Lj  'to  the  dwellers  about  this  city ;'  pro- 
perly, '  to  those  who  are  dwellers  about  .  .  •  with  respect 
to  this  city.' 

2.  *  About,'  '  concerning,'  '  of,'  the  Latin  de.  With  the 
genitive  dpupi  is  more  commonly  met  with  in  the  sense  of 
'about,'  'concerning,'  'of:'  e.g.  Od.  viii.  266-7,  aitrdp  6 
foppif^wp  dp$fidXXiTO  xaXdv  de/derv,  |  dpf*  'Apto^  iptJJyn^o^  iOart^ 
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fdifoo  r'  ^Afpodirrfiy  ^  he  began  to  sing  beaotifolly  of  (sbont) 
the  love  of  Ares  and  Aphro^te ;'  HerocL  vi.  181,  Aptfl  phf 
xpe^nac  to^p  /nnj^mjpwu  Toaaana  iyivvrOj  ^concerning  the  de> 
cision  between  the  suitors,  thns  mnch  occurred;'  ./Each. 
Agam.  1044,  ri  xmn^  dprnriw^a;^  dfifi  Ao^iou ;  ^  why  did  yoa 
ntter  these  exclamations  about  Loxias  ?'  Xen.  Cyrop.  iiL  1, 
8,  e/c  xcupdp  i^x&c,  IfJjf  Stuck  ^  '^fi  iooj^  ixoiMrp  rrfi  dfitfi  rw 
^arpd^y  ^  to  hear  the  judgment  concerning  your  fkther/ 

3.  ^  About,'  ^for:'  e.g.  H.  xvi.  824--5,  &r*  Speo^  xopofjtt 
fiiju  fpovioure  /jtij^t^rdov  \  TzidojuK  dff*  ^^^sf  ^  fight  about, 
for,  a  small  fountain ;'  .^fisch.  Agam.  62-6,  iroiudpopoc  d/tfi 
jupaaiK  I  TToUa  naXaiafiaxa  .  .  |  .  .  &jjaanf  Japootai,  ^  going  to 
cause  the  Danai  many  struggles  about,  for,  a  woman  of 
many  husbands.' 

In  all  the  above  uses  of  dftfl  with  the  genitive,  this  case  his 
the  sense  of  ^  with  respect  to,'  *in  the  case  of  Thus,  in 
the  example  deidetv  dfjtf'  'Ap&K  fpdimjTo^j  *  to  sing  about  the 
love  of  Ares,'  the  genitive  feX&niTo^  shows  that  the  expres> 
sion  deideev  dfupij  *to  sing  about  or  concerning,'  is  to  be 
understood  of  this  object  and  no  other ;  and  in  the  example 
fjAfta^ov  TridaxfK  dfup*  mpi^t  ^  they  fight  about,  for,  a  small 
fountain,' the  sense  is,  properly,  ^  they  fight  about  .  .  .  with 
respect  to  a  small  fountain ;'  that  is,  the  genitive  Tdiaoz 
dXtpj^  sets  forth  that  the  statement  (jdiurdw  dpfij^  the  fighting 
about,'  is  to  be  considered  as  affirmed  only  with  respect  to 
*  a  small  fountain.' 

II.   WITH  THS  DATITB. 

1.  ^  About.'  *Afifi  is  used  with  the  dative  in  the  Iced 
sense  of  *  about:'  e.g.  H.  xviii.  343-4,  Ac  er^rori;  hdpoeoi  id- 
xiero  iio^  ^AjiclXelK  \  dfjtfi  irjpi  trnjaai  rphcoia  fiijmfy  '  to  plaflB 
a  large  kettle  about  the  fire ;'  properly,  ^  to  place  a  laigo 
kettle  about  ...  for  the  fire,'  the  dative  ropi  markiiig  tlis 
object  to  which  as  its  final  aim  the  *  placing  the  ketde 
about'  is  referred.  H.  ii.  388-9,  lipwau  pthf  rssi  vMlmpkB 
dfjupi  tmj&ur^Ttv  |  daizido^  d/utfe^p&nj^y  *•  the  band  of  thy  pio* 
tecting  shield  shall  sweat  about  thy  breast ;'  j£sch. 
317-18,  of  pkv  jdp  dpupl  awpaatv  TztirrwxifTt^  |  dvipmy 
Twif^  *  having  &llen  about  tbe  bodies  of  brothers.* 
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2.  *  About,'  *  of/  *  concerning/  ^Aijupt  with  the  dative  has 
also  the  sense  of  ^  about,'  ^of/  ^  concerning,'  the  Latin  de: 
e.g.  Herod,  iii.  82,  dfupl  3h  T<p  ^opdztp  airrqz  3e?d^  Xiyerai  Xbyo^^ 
*  about,  concerning,  her  death  two  stories  are  told;'  Id.  v. 
19,  difiifi  dirddtp  rj  i/xj  Tteitrofjud  roiy  '  about,  concerning,  my 
withdrawing  I  will  obey  you ;'  Id.  vi.  62,  obdhv  ^o^^el^ 
ifjufi  Tj  yuvaaij  *  having  no  fear  about  his  wife;'  ^sch. 
Prom.  182,  SiSca  fap  d/jLfl  acu^  x\jf(u^^  *for  I  am  in  fear  con- 
cerning your  fortunes.' 

8.  *  About,'  *for,'  *on  account  of.'  '^4//^/ occurs  also  with 
the  dative  in  its  sense  of  *  about,'  *for,'  *on  account  of:* 
e.g.  H.  iii.  69-70,  ahzap  lyl  iu  fiiaatp  xal  ^ Apyjlifdov  M&i^iXaov 
I  mjfL^dXtr'  dLfiip'  ^EXiiqj  xal  xvjfjLatre  ndac  fjtdj[e<r&€Uj  *  to  fight  for 
Helen  and  all  her  substance ;'  Inscr.  cited  by  -^schin.  80, 16, 
.  .  .  idtki^au  I  ififi  ^uvdia  npdjfxaat  ii6j[9ov  ix^^j  *to  have 
X^\\  for  the  common  weal.' 

In  all  these  uses  of  d/Mpi  with  the  dative  case,  while  the 
force  of  the  preposition  is  plainly  discernible,  there  may  be 
more  or  less  distinctly  recognised  in  the  case  its  common 
signification  of  the  object  to  be  ultimately  affected,  that  to 
which  an  action  or  state  is  referred  as  being  its  final  aim, 
and  for  which  it  may  be  said  to  be  or  to  be  done.  For  its 
use  with  dfjtipl^  in  the  above  and  like  examples,  it  may  de- 
pend either  upon  the  preposition  itself,  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  this  case  in  virtue  of  its  signification  of  *  about,' 
'near,' just  as  «toc,  'equal,*  A/io7oc,  Mike,'  &c.  are  followed 
by  the  dative,  or  upon  the  meaning  of  the  whole  phrase  of 
which  dpi^c  constitutes  a  part.  It  would  seem  to  depend  for 
its  use  upon  the  meaning  of  the  preposition  itself,  in  the 
first  set  of  examples  above  given,  where  dpt^i  has  the  local 
sense  of  '  about ;'  as  in  d/ife  nupl  azi^aat  rpcnoda  pLiyo^  \  &ud 
so  in  the  examples  where  it  has  the  sense  of  '  about,*  '  o^' 
'concerning;'  as,  dfupi d7r6d(p  rjj  i/zj  ntiaoptai  Toe\  although, 
from  the  very  fact  of  the  preposition  being  employed  in  an 
accommodated  and  less  palpable  sense,  it  is  more  difScult 
here  to  see  the  just  relation  between  the  meaning  of  the 
preposition  and  the  proper  office  of  the  case.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  admitted  as  more  probable  that  in  other 
examples,  as  in  the  third  set  above,  where  the  preposition 
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has  the  sense  of  'about,'  'for/  'on  aeoonnt  o^'  the  dadve 
depends,  not  wholly  on  the  preposition,  but  in  part  also  om 
the  verb  which  d/ifi  qualifies.  Thus,  in  the  example  d/tfi 
^upotae  ^zpAffiaat  fjttri&oy  l^eo^,  '  to  have  toil  for  the  commiM 
weal,'  the  dative  ^uikhci  ^zpitffiom  depends  upon  the  wbida 
phrase  yJojj^v  Ijitiv  d/iupij  'to  have  toil  for  (aboot),'  Iwt 
chiefly  upon  the  preposition  itself. 

in.  WITH   THS  ABLATITK   (iKSTKUMXHTALD). 

In  some  examples  dfupi  occurs  with  the  ablative  of  die 
means  or  instrument  (instrumentalis),  the  preposition  i»> 
taining  its  proper  sense  of '  about,'  and  having  no  inflnenot 
upon  the  use  of  the  case.  E.g.  B.  i.  465,  d/ip'  d^dimmp 
iTzttpcof  (sc.  xpicL)^  'and  pierced  the  flesh  with  spits  round 
about.'  Here  the  eflfect  of  the  introduction  of  ipbfi  is  to 
show  that  the  flesh,  when  pierced  by  the  spits,  was  round 
about  them.  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  205,  ^  if  liMhv  yvafomm 
TZGzapfiiujj  d/if'  iv^jrftaat  \  fMupezo,  '  she,  pierced  on  both  ndes 
by  the  crooked  talons  of  Irex,  wailed.'  The  examples  of  tbii 
use  of  dL/upi  are  by  no  means  common ;  and  they  admit  of 
satisfactory  explanation  only  by  considering  the  ablative  m 
marking  the  means  or  instrument,  and  ipfi  as  used  ad- 
verbially. 

IT.   WITH   THB   ACCUSATITB. 

1.  'About,'  in  a  local  sense.  ^Aftfl  is  frequentiy  naed 
with  the  accusative  in  the  local  sense  of  '  about,'  the  caw 
having  the  meaning  of  'as  regards,'  'as  fiEff  as  conoema.' 
£.g.  H.  ii.  461—2,  ^Aci(p  iu  XupwiKj  KaDarpioo  iftfi  ^it^/m^  \ 
luda  xai  iv9a  TzoT&vzat  dpiiXifiOHU  irrepuftaaafj '  they  fly  aboot 
the  streams  of  Cayster,'  that  is, '  they  fly  about ...  as  r^aidi 
the  streams  of  Cayster.'  H.  i.  409,  ro/c  ii  xord  xpifOfo^  re  ari 
d/£f '  Sia  llaoi  \iiatfyj^y  '  and  to  drive  the  Achaei  at  the  ASsfi 
and  about  the  sea,'  that  is,  'about ...  as  regards  the  aea*'  IL 
iL  305-6,  f^futt:  8"  dfifi  Tzepi  xpijuijp  Upc^>z  xora  fimfMK  \  tpit/tm 
d&apdzoeee  ztix^iaacuz  ixazopL^aZj  *  we  oflTered  to  the  goda  p«^ 
feet  hecatombs  at  the  sacred  altars  round  {i^tpt)  about  (4^f4 
the  fountain;'  that  is,  'about  ...  as  regards  the  foontnin.' 
.^Esch.  Prom.  415-16,  .  .  .  o!  ja^  |  laj^atoy  zoizay  dpfi  Jfi 
TOf  lio'jct  ii/jo^ap, '  who  occupy  the  most  remote  qK>t  of 
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aboQt  lake  Mseotis/  that  is,   ^  about  ...  as  far  as  lake 
•    Mttotis  is  concerned.'     Id.  ib.  1030-1,  .  .  .  bIq  dvairff[zov 
/wto  I  "'yfcjjyv,  Tcutfcua  r*  ifjupl  Taprdpoo  fiddi^y  *  to  come  into 
i^yless  Hades,  and  about  the  dark  deeps  of  Tartarus.*    In 
^^  last  example,  it  might  be  allowable  to  explain  the 
wcugative  case  as  the  object  reached  by  the  motion  ex- 
pressed by  fioXttUj  and  to  regard  dfupe  as  being  employed 
^verbially ;  *  to  come  to  the  dark  deeps  of  Tartarus  .  .  . 
about  them.'     But  it  would  seem  preferable  to  couple  dfifc 
^Jth  fwkty,  and  to  consider  the  accusative  case  as  having 
^e sense  of  *as  regards,'  just  as  in  the  former  cases;  *to 
^nie  about  ...  as  regards  the  dark  deeps  of  Tartarus.* 
^«n.  Cyrop.  ii.  4,  16,  iyd)  TvoXXdxe^  drj  zedijpaxa  dfjupl  rd  ipia 
^^  ^e  OTfi  jdipajz  xai  riyc  tcju  ^ApfumwUy  *  I  have  often  hunted 
•wut  the  borders  both  of  your  country  and  of  the  country 

^*  the  Armenians;'   that  is,  *  about  ...  as  regards  your 
coautry.' 

*•  ^Afjufiy  having  properly  the  same  sense,  and  preceded 

^7  the  article,  is  frequently  employed  with  the  accusative 

^^  ^  personal  noun  to  express  the  person  and  his  party  or 

ftteudants.     E.g.  Herod,  viii.  25,  ol  dh  dfjupi  SipUa  ic  b8bv 

^f^UTOj  *  Xerxes  and  his  attendants;'  II.  iii.  146,  ol  8'  ipupl 

^f^^juopy  *  Priam  and  his  attendants.'    In  this  latter  exam- 

P'*>  of  d'  dpupi  Ilpiafiovy  considering  the  context,  might  be 

'^D^ered  by  *  Priam  us'  alone.    In  Herod,  ix.  69,  ol  dpfl 

**r<i^ac  xal  0itouriou^  signifies  merely  *  the  Megarians  and 

^*^*ia8ians,'  being  expressed  afterwards  in  the  same  chapter 

v  ^f  Mtyapde^  xai  0Xtaatot.     Compare  Thuc.  i.  6,  TzoXXd  riyc 

^M<£^  .  .  .  ntpi  re  Aoxpob^  rot/c  *0^6ia^  xai  AhwXouZy  where 

^/^  without  the  article  is  used  in  the  same  way.     Xen. 

•^^rt.  iii.  2,  2,  ol  dfjLipi  \4peatoPj  *Ariaeus;'  Id.  Cyrop.  vii.  6, 

*^>  of  AfAfi  t6p  FioPpoaVy  *  Gobryas.'  It  is  obvious  that  ol  dpupl 

^^  meant  properly  *  those  about  a  person,'  and  that  it  was 

wft  to  the  hearer  to  supply,  as  being  pointed  to  by  the 

*iticle,  objects  appropriate  to  the  known  character  or  oflice 

of  the  person  of  whom  dpipi  shows  that  they  are  attendants. 

Thus,  ol  dfupi  Upiafioif  would  mean  ^  Priam  and  his  suite,'  ol 

ijufi   nidratva,  ^ Plato  and  his  disciples,'  ol  dpupi  ^Apeouou, 

'Ariaeas  and  his  troops.'    The  use  of  ol  d/ifi  zeua  to  denote 
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the  person  alone,  as  in  some  of  the  examples  aboye  cited, 
would  seem  to  be  a  mere  license  of  speech ;  and  yet,  perluipsi 
it  may  be  true  that,  in  all  such  cases,  the  person  is  regarded 
as  having  his  proper  attendants,  and  that  the  license  con- 
sists rather  in  substituting  the  group  that  is  about  the 
person,  and  that  serves  to  distinguish  him,  for  the  penon 
himself.  01  d/jupi  IlidTWMz^  'those  about  Plato,'  that  ia,  'the 
disciples  or  school  of  Plato,'  might  well  enough  stand  for 
Plato  himself,  when  he  is  contemplated  in  the  character  of 
a  teacher  of  philosophy. 

3.  'About,'  in  a  figurative  sense.  ^Ajifi  is  used  figara> 
tively  in  the  sense  of  'about'  with  words  denoting  the 
being  employed  or  occupied  about  any  matter,  especially 
with  the  verb  fjfsrv :  as,  dfitfi  u  Ix^^f  ^  to  be  occupied  about 
something.'  E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  1,  13,  ro  d*  oS  .  .  .  dpfi 
zattza  aifTOi/  dec  e jfc.'>,  ^dsi  ozt  dajioiiaa^  zape^otj  '  on  the  other 
hand,  he  knew  that  to  be  always  occupied  about  these 
matters  would  cause  him  to  want  leisure ;'  Id.  ib.  viL  1, 1, 
Ize  oiHtti^  dpufi  zd  ttpd,  '  while  they  were  still  occupied  with 
(about)  the  sacrifices.' 

4.  'Concerning,'  'relating  to.'  ^Afupij  in  a  sense  veiy 
nearly  related  to  that  just  noticed,  is  used  with  the  accua- 
tive  case  to  mark  what  concerns  or  relates  to  an  object 
E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  2,  6,  zb  wjzb  dk  zo^o  Tzhzoudz  xai  dpfc 
zi;>  dicuzca^y '  this  same  thing  occurs  also  in  what  relates  to 
diet;'  Id.  (Econ.  19, 1,  zd  dfufi  z6>  oTzopovj  'what  pertains  to 
sowing  seed.' 

5.  'About,'  denoting,  in  regard  to  lime,  numbers,  tad 
the  like,  a  mere  approximation  to  the  actual  measure,  and 
that  room  is  left  for  error  in  the  statement  Thus  (a),  of 
time :  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  \iii.  6,  22,  zd>  /f£i/  d/ifi  r6>  j[a/unfa  ]|p^ 
ifOi^  8edf£c>  i>  Ba^'jlioUy  '  to  spend  the  period  about  winttf* 
time  in  Babylon ;'  Id.  Anab.  i.  10,  17,  xai  iftxuowrai  i/ifi 
io/Kzeazou  izi  roc  <nn;v(£c,  '  and  they  reached  their  tents  aboyt 
dusk.'  (6.)  Of  numbers:  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  9, 
OS  dfMft  zcfj^  onTj^t/JouZy  'about  two  thousand  peltastae.' 

In  all  the  above  uses  ofdfufi  with  the  accusative,  the 
has  the  sense  of  'as  to,'  'as  regards,'  'as  fiir  as  conceim;' 
unless,  indeed,  the  class  of  examples  above  lefeired  to^  is 
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which  a  verb  of  motion  precedes,  should  be  regarded  as 
fonning  an  exception. 
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'Audi 
'Aid  has  probably  the  same  radical  with  the  Slavonic  ruij 
nad^  'upon,*  and  with  the  Gothic  ana^  the  German  arty  the 
English  oUj  the  Latin  m,  *  oh'(?)-  See  Grimm  Gr.  p.  252, 
dted  by  Pott  ii.  pp.  132,  151,  and  Linde  Pol.  Lex.  s.  v.  na 
mi  nod. 

Siffnifications  of  dvd. 

1.  *Up.'  The  primary  signification  of  dwf  is  'up'  as 
opposed  to  xardy '  down.'  Thus,  in  the  adverbial  phrase  duat 
Mai  xdrwy  '  up  and  down,'  and  in  many  compounds,  as  dua- 
jbuWv,  *to  go  up,'  *to  ascend,'  dpa^dUeeUy  *to  throw  up,' 
hfo^lhzuvy  'to  look  up.'  And  so  when  used  with  cases ;  as, 
n.  i.  15,  dj^i  an^inptpy  *  upon  a  sceptre  ;*  Herod,  ii.  96,  dvd 
torafjtoPj  *up  a  river.' 

2.  'Back.'  In  some  compounds  dud  has  the  sense  of 
^back,'  the  idea  which  it  conveys  being  that  of  something 
put  into  a  state  or  having  a  direction  contrary  to  its  actual 
one,  of  a  state  or  action  reversed  and  thus  restored  to  its 
former  state.  Thus,  yvdfjorctiv  meaning '  to  bend,*  duap^dfmreiP 
Qgnifies  *  to  bend  back'  or  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
present  one;  dtddvat  meaning  'to  give,*  dvaitSovcu  has  the 
tense  of '  to  give  back,*  the  action  being  reversed^;  iiddaxstu 
meaning  'to  teach,'  ductdtddtrxsiu  signifies  'to  teach  differ- 
ently* or  contrariwise,  'to  teach  better*  or  'to  unteach;'  and 
80  fUKu&di^uVy '  to  learn,*  dwtfiav&dvuvy '  to  learn  in  an  opposite 
way,*  *  to  unlearn ;'  dyyiXXuv^  *  to  bear  a  message,'  dvctffiUuuy 
'  to  carry  back  a  message,'  the  messenger  going  and  return- 
ing. The  same  sense  is  seen  to  belong  to  xard  in  some 
compounds,  as,  xaniuoiy  'to  come  back  again,'  'to  return 
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e.g.  n.  xviii.  136,  i^w^eu  fop  \tvjftat  ifx  i^tp  iifhyrcj  'for  I 
depart  in  the  morning  with,  at  the  same  time  with,  the 
rising  snn;'  Herod,  iii.  86,  i/i  ^fUpjj  8i  icafaMmrja^g  tf 
8?  xaza  trjvtdr^xoi^o  Tzapr^aaif  k:l  rwv  Trroiv, '  with  the  dawning 
of  the  day  the  six  came  on  their  horses ;'  Xen.  Anab.  L  7, 2, 
d/uz  Tj^  izeoiajj  "IjfJtipa  abzofMoloe .  .  .  Tjxovrt^  dainjfjtJJioiu  ^tpl  t^ 
fiauTeiiap^  azpartd^y  'with  the  dawn  of  the  next  day  deserters 
arrived  and  reported.' 

6.  'Together  with,'  'with.'  Slightly  differing  from  the 
above  proper  sense  of  d/uz  is  that  of 'together  with,'  'with,* 
.where  the  coincidence  in  point  of  time,  although  really 
included,  is  not  so  distinctly  seen :  e.g.  in  snch  phrases  as 
d/m  zc^t  ezea&aiy  ll&My  dftepy  TzipazuUy  'to  follow,  to  come,  to 
lead,  to  send  along  with,  or  together  with,  a  person ;'  that  is^ 
properly,  '  to  follow,  &c.  at  the  same  time  with.'  It  is  this^ 
in  fact,  that  makes  the  difference  between  2/cia  and  trjPj  the 
former  meaning  'at  the  same  time  with,'  the  latter  'con* 
jointly  with,'  'in  association  with.' 

c.  'Equally  with,'  'as  soon,  as  rapidly,  &c.  as.'  ^A/jui  has 
really  the  same  sense  of  'together  with,'  'at  the  same  time 
with,'  although  differently  rendered  in  English,  in  snch 
examples  as  Od.  i.  96-8,  Sk  d^zdua'  l^zb  jzoaatp  ii^4Hno  mH 
Tzidudj  I  dfjLf3p6a:aj  j^oihtsiOj  zd  fuv  fipov  ij  /uv  if*  ^p^Pj  \  ^ 
i;r'  dreipoi^a  foixai^y  dfsa  Tn^oe^z  di^/jtocOy  'which  bore  her 
together  with,'  that  is,  '  at  the  same  pace  with,  as  rapidly 
as,  the  blasts  of  the  wind.' 

8.  *^A/ui  is  used  with  the  dative  case  alone.  And  this  caaa 
is  dependent  for  its  use  upon  the  signification  of  the  prepo- 
sition  itself;  that  is,  the  dative  follows  apon  the  notioi^  ci 
coincidence  conveyed  by  d/ia,  in  the  same  way  that  it  dcsei 
upon  the  sense  of  likeness,  equalit}%  identity,  oppositL^>Bf 
&c.,  expressed  by  8/weo^y  &0C9  o  aizo^y  ipca/rio^, 
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^AfupL 

^A/ifi  has  the  same  radical  that  is  found  in  d/upojy  in  the 
Latin  amboj  and  the  inseparable  particle  amb  in  amiire^  Ac., 
in  the  old  Qerman  umpi^  and  the  German  urn,  the  Sanskrit 
uihoj  (Dual,  ubhauy)  in  the  Polish  oba^  'both,'  and  preposition 
o,  *  about,'  and  possibly  also  in  the  Gothic  6a,  the  German 
beidCf  and  the  English  both.  (See  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lex.) 

Siffnijwations  of  Afjupt. 

1.  *0n  both  sides.'  The  primary  signification  of  d/if/, 
considering  it  to  have  these  etymological  connections,  would 
be  '  on  both  sides,'  a  sense  which  it  actually  has  in  some 
compounds,  as,  d/ifiaXo^y  'having  the  sea  on  both  sides,' 
ifupi^eo^y '  having  a  double  life,'  d/ifefioXioj '  the  state  of  being 
attacked  on  both  sides,'  d/xfede^io^j  'ambidexter,'  'being 
right-handed  on  both  sides,'  dfjufcnuXo^j  'having  double 
gates.' 

2.  'About,'  'around.'  ^Afjupi  occurs  in  the  local  sense  of 
'about,''  around;'  and  this  might  easily  spring  from  the 
primary  sense,  that  which  is  on  both  sides  of  an  object 
being,  with  a  little  license,  regarded  as  completely  investing 
it  E.g.  H.  i.  37,  8c  Xpoarjy  dfjupt^i^xoQy  'who  dost  defend 
Chrysa,'  that  is,  'who  goest  about,*  and  so  'dost  defend 
Chrysa.'  So  also  in  the  compound  dfifeivw/jUy  'I  clothe,' 
*  cover  with  garments  roundabout.'  In  this  sense  d/i(pc  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  Ttepij  'around,*  'round  about,' 
although  the  primary  sense  of  the  two  is  so  different.  Ilepe, 
however,  is  more  commonly  employed  in  this  meaning.  Li 
the  signification  of 'about,'  'around,'  d/i^i  is  met  with  not 
only  in  compounds,  as,  d/ifc^ci/juo^y  'surrounding  the  altar,' 
dLfjuptxaXimruvy  '  to  cover  all  round,*  but  also  in  conjunction 
with  cases ;  as,  Herod,  viii.  104,  dijupl  Taimj^  ttj^  noho^y '  round 
about  this  city.' 

3.  'AH  about,' '  quite  about,' '  quite.'  A  merely  intensive 
form  of  the  sense  just  mentioned  is  that  in  which  dfupi  has 
the  force  of  '  all  about,'  '  quite  about,'  '  quite :'  e.g.  dijupi- 
^poxoCy  'thoroughly  wet,'  dpupidaauQy  'quite  shaggy,*  d/iyv- 
cAoric,  '  turned  all  round.'     Thus,  Od.  xii.  74,  vt<pihfj  3i  puLv 
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dfife^fijpxvy  'and  a  cloud  envelops  it,'  that  is^  'goes  all 
aroand  it' 

4.  ^Afjtfi  sometimes  occurs  in  the  sense  of '  about,  <  near/ 
denoting,  as  we  often  do  by  the  term  *  about,'  a  less  exact 
or  merely  general  and  approximate  expression  of  the 
position  of  an  object,  or  of  its  state  as  to  number  and  time. 
Thus,  (a)  in  regard  to  position  in  space :  e.g.  B.  ii.  461-2,  *Amf 
ivXet/iwi^y  Kauarploo  d/ifi  ^it^poL,  \  Ivda  xai  Ivda  TcorAvtoij  '  fly 
here  and  there  about  the  streams  of  Cayster;'  B.  xi.  70&-6y 
difjbft  8e  dmv  \  ipiofiOf  Ipa  ^€occ,  *  we  sacrificed  to  the  gods 
about  the  city,'  properly,  *  round  about,  as  regards  the  city,' 
it  b^g  indicated  that  it  is  not  designed  to  mark  with  exact- 
ness the  place  at  which  the  sacrifice  was  performed.  (6.)  In 
regard  to  time  and  number :  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  9,  ad- 
Tcunai  8k  (ifiuouro)  d/ifc  rcrjc  A<rjffi'ot<,  *  there  were  about  two 
thousand  peltastae ;'  Id.  Anab.  i.  10,  17,  xai  dfixiHiovrae  dpfi 
dofnztoTov  im  roc  ^wic,  ^  and  they  reached  their  tents  about 
dusk.' 

5.  ^ About,'  'of,'  'concerning,'  the  Latin  de.     ^Aptfi  is 
employed  also  in  the  figurative  sense  of 'about,'  'o^'  'con- 
cerning,' corresponding  to  the  very  common  use  of  the 
Latin  de^  and  marking  the  object  which  an  action  concemSy 
or  to  which  it  relates.    E.g.  Od.  viii.  266-7,  ainap  b  fopfm^^Bif 
dpe^dilcTO  xaXop  dsidseVy  \  dfjbf  ^Apeo^  fdozr^roQ  iixrreftLfOU  r^ 
^Afpodcnj^y '  began  to  sing  beautifully  about  the  love  of  Area 
and  Aphrodite;'  Herod,  iii.  32,  dpft  is  ttp  ^tofdnp  o&t^ 
d^b^  .  .  .  Hj'eTae  Xofo^^  'about  her  death  two  stories  an 
told.'     This  meaning  is,  in  fact,  only  another  application 
of  that  just  above  mentioned.     When  it  said  of  the  baid 
Demodocus  that  he  sang  about  or  of  the  love  of  Area  and 
Aphrodite,  his  song  is  represented  as  having  a  certain 
relation  to  the  love  of  Ares  and  Aphrodite,  and  it  may  be 
said  to  be  connected  with  it  precisely  in  the  same  way  that 
the  flying  of  the  swans  is  with  the  streams  of  Cayster;  only 
the  relation  in  the  former  case  is  a  local,  in  the  latter  ft 
figurative  one. 

6.  'About,'  in  the  sense  of  'for,'  'on  account  oV  ^Jpfi 
obtains,  in  some  cases,  a  sense  which  is  very  like  that  of  a<a^ 
'  on  account  of,' '  for,'  and  which  is  borne  also  by  the  Rngliih 
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^aboat'  E.g.  II.  zvi.  823-5,  iK  d'  ^^  ^^  dxd/jun/ra  Ximv 
i^ojffOTo  ^dp/q^  I  &c*  Spto^xopoif^at  fiiyaippoviovTt  fidjita&ovy  \ 
miaxo^  dfup^  dUyrfiy  ^  fight  about  a  small  fountain/  that  is, 
*  for  a  small  fountain ;'  II.  iii.  69-70,  abrip  I//'  lif  [liaatp  xat 
^ Apftjji^tXov  MtviXaov  \  au/i^dXer'  d/i^'  ^EXivjj  xai  xnjfiaac  Trcuri 
/Md^ur^aty  *  to  fight  about,*  that  is,  *  for,  Helen.'  It  is  obvious, 
upon  a  hasty  examination  even,  that  d/jupi  has  here  the  same 
meaning,  properly  speaking,  as  in  the  preceding  case, 
namely,  that  of  ^  about,'  ^  concerning,'  and  that  the  sense  of 
'for,'  or  the  denoting  the  object  of  an  action,  is  suggested 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  the  preposition  is  used ;  just 
as,  in  certain  relations,  the  English  word  '  about'  obtains  the 
sense  of '  for.' 

Summary  of  the  meanings  of  d/upe. 

1.  *  On  both  sides.' 

2.  a.  Locally;  *  about,'  *  around.' 

b.  Intensively;  *all  about,'  *  quite  about,'  *  quite.' 

c.  Approximate  statement ;  'about,' 'near.* 

d.  Figuratively;  *  about,*  *  of,' 'concerning.' 

e.  "  *  about,'  *  for,'  *  on  account  of.' 

^A/jtfl  with  cases  of  nouns. 

*  A/If  if  having  the  significations  above  set  forth,  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  genitive,  dative,  ablative  (locativas), 
and  accusative  cases. 

I.   WITH   THS  OSNITITB. 

^Afifi  with  the  genitive  occurs  rarely  in  prose,  but  fre- 
quently in  poetry. 

1.  *  About.'  'A/Jifi  is  used  with  the  genitive  in  the  local 
sense  of '  about :'  e.g.  Henod.  viii.  104,  iTreop  roXai  dfjuptxriooi 
Koffi  rdtat  dfupi  rairnj^  olxiouae  ttj^  ndXto^  f^^^lB  ^^  ^^^  j[p6vou 
laufdiu  jiaXtndvy  x.t.X.j  *to  the  dwellers  about  this  city ;'  pro- 
perly, '  to  those  who  are  dwellers  about  .  .  .  with  respect 
to  this  city.' 

2.  *  About,'  *  concerning,'  *  of,'  the  Latin  de.  "With  the 
genitive  diupi  is  more  commonly  met  with  in  the  sense  of 
'about,'  'concerning,'  'of:*  e.g.  Od.  viii.  266-7,  aindp  6 
fopfu^wv  dpifidXXfTO  xaXdif  dziduv^  \  dpif  * Apu^  fiXAniTfK  i(kn$* 
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fdifw  r'  ^AifpodkTj^y  ^  he  began  to  sing  beaatifolly  of  (about) 
the  love  of  Ares  and  Aphrodite ;'  Herod,  vi.  181,  iftfi  pip 
xpemtK  *a^i/  fonj^nr^pwif  roaaina  tfiverOy  'concerning  the  de- 
cision between  the  saitors,  thns  mnch  occnrred;*  .£8ch. 
Agam.  1044,  ri  ram"  duanirKac  d/Mfi  AtKcoo ;  *  why  did  yoa 
ntter  these  exclamations  abont  Loxias  ?'  Xen.  Cyrop.  iiL  1, 
8,  c/c  xcupop  i^erc,  ^f^,  Stoic  <^^  r^C  ioaS%  datolMnjiz  t^C  i-pfl  roS 
Tzazpo^j  '  to  hear  the  judgment  concerning  your  fieither/ 

3.  'About,'  'for:'  e.g.  B.  xvi.  824-^,  &r*  opeoc  mpoff&t 
(dpi  fpopioyre  ftdj^t^^ov  \  izidaxo^  ifup*  Hips^f  'fight  about, 
for,  a  small  fountain ;'  .£sch.  Agam.  62-6,  Troiudpopaz  dpfi 
jvvaai^  \  TzolXa  Tzdkaiapaxa  .  .  |  .  .  dr^atau  Acohmxhoij  '  going  to 
cause  the  Danai  many  struggles  about,  for,  a  woman  of 
many  husbands.' 

In  all  the  above  uses  of  dpfl  with  the  genitive,  this  case  has 
the  sense  of  'with  respect  to,'  'in  the  case  oil'  Thus,  In 
the  example  dc/d&v  d/i^'  'Apeo^  fftUmjzaZj  '  to  sing  about  the 
love  of  Ares,'  the  genitive  ipd&njzo^  shows  that  the  expres- 
sion isidvv  dpfij  'to  sing  about  or  concerning,'  is  to  be 
understood  of  this  object  and  no  other ;  and  in  the  example 
pdjiurdov  zidoacoz  dpxf  iXip;Zy  '  they  fight  about,  for,  a  small 
fountain,' the  sense  is,  properly,  'they  fight  about  .  .  .  with 
respect  to  a  small  fountain;'  that  is,  the  genitive  TuikoBo: 
diipjz  sets  forth  that  the  statement  pdj^eadcv  dpfi,^  the  fighting 
about,'  is  to  be  considered  as  affirmed  only  with  respect  to 
'  a  small  fountain.' 

II.   WITH   THS   DATITS. 

1.  'About.'  ^Aptfi  is  used  with  the  dative  in  the  Iced 
sense  of  'about:'  e.g.  H.  xviii.  343-4,  SK€i::Av  irdpoim  hd- 
xXsTo  iio^  ^AjciltiK  I  dfufl  TTjpi  azf^aai  rphzoda  pejrD^^  '  to  plaes 
a  large  kettle  about  the  fire;'  properly,  'to  place  a  laige 
kettle  about  ...  for  the  fire,'  the  dative  Tvpi  marking  the 
object  to  which  as  its  final  aim  the  'placing  the  kettk 
about'  is  referred.  H.  ii.  388-9,  IdpaHra  pip  zrj  rtlmpm 
dpufi  arr^dtaaip  \  dazidoz  duftfiooniZj  '  the  band  of  thy  pro- 
tecting shield  shall  sweat  about  thy  breast ;'  ^£sch.  Agaia. 
317-18,  oi  pip  jdp  dutpi  awpcurep  rerrcuxorec  |  dpdpwp  AtMOijvf 
rutfn,  *  having  fallen  about  the  bodies  of  brothers.' 
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2.  *  Abouty'  *  of,'  *  concerning/  ^Afupi  with  the  dative  has 
also  the  sense  of  *  about,'  *of,'  '  concerning,'  the  Latin  de: 
e.g.  Herod,  iii.  32,  dLfiipi  dk  T<p  ^audrtp  adr^^  Sc^d^  Xiyerat  koyo^y 
^ about,  concerning,  her  death  two  stories  are  told;'  Id.  v. 
19,  Sifupl  dj:68ip  rg  i/j^  Ttdaofiai  rof,  ^  about,  concerning,  my 
withdrawing  I  will  obey  you ;'  Id.  vi.  62,  obdiv  <po^^tl<: 
dfjfi  rj  pjuaal,  'having  no  fear  about  his  wife;'  -^sch. 
Prom.  182,  didea  yap  d/ji<pi  acuz  ry;fa^c,  *for  I  am  in  fear  con- 
cerning your  fortunes.' 

8.  *  About,'  *for,'  *on  account  of.'  M/if/ occurs  also  with 
the  dative  in  its  sense  of  *  about,*  'for,*  *on  account  of:* 
e.g.  H.  iii.  69-70,  ahrap  ip!  iv  ptiaatp  xai  'Aprjtipdop  MevHaou 
I  aofifidXer*  d/i^*  ^EXiujj  xai  xvj/iadi  Ttaai  pdyta^aty  *  to  fight  for 
Helen  and  all  her  substance ;'  Inscr.  cited  by  ^schin.  80, 16, 
•  .  .  i&cbjaee  \  dpupi  Soi^ocdc  itpdypiam  fio^^ou  Ijfe^v,  'to  have 
^foil  for  the  common  weal.' 

In  all  these  uses  of  dpupi  with  the  dative  case,  while  the 
force  of  the  preposition  is  plainly  discernible,  there  may  be 
more  or  less  distinctly  recognised  in  the  case  its  common 
signification  of  the  object  to  be  ultimately  afifected,  that  to 
which  an  action  or  state  is  referred  as  being  its  final  aim, 
and  for  which  it  may  be  said  to  be  or  to  be  done.  For  its 
use  with  dpfiy  in  the  above  and  like  examples,  it  may  de- 
pend either  upon  the  preposition  itself,  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  this  case  in  virtue  of  its  signification  of  '  about,' 
'near,' just  as  5toc,  'equal,'  bpo'io(:y  'like,'  Ac.  are  followed 
by  the  dative,  or  upon  the  meaning  of  the  whole  phrase  of 
which  dp<pi  constitutes  a  part.  It  would  seem  to  depend  for 
its  use  upon  the  meaning  of  the  preposition  itself,  in  the 
first  set  of  examples  above  given,  where  dp<pi  has  the  local 
sense  of  '  about ;'  as  in  dpupi  nopl  azr^aai  rpinoda  ptiycaf ;  and 
so  in  the  examples  where  it  has  the  sense  of  'about,'  '  of^' 
'concerning;'  as,  dpupc  djzbdip  rjj  ipcj  ndaopat  roi\  although, 
from  the  very  fact  of  the  preposition  being  employed  in  an 
accommodated  and  less  palpable  sense,  it  is  more  difficult 
here  to  see  the  just  relation  between  the  meaning  of  the 
preposition  and  the  proper  office  of  the  case.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  admitted  as  more  probable  that  in  other 
examples,  as  in  the  third  set  above,  where  the  preposition 
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has  the  sense  of  'about,'  'for/  'on  aeoonnt  o^'  the  dative 
depends,  not  wholly  on  the  preposition,  bat  in  part  also  oa 
the  verb  which  dfupi  qualifies.  Thus,  in  the  example  dpfk 
(upoiffe  ::pdYfiaun  fiaj[9op  ix^iPj  '  to  have  toil  for  the  conunon 
weal/  the  dative  (ui^Tat  Tzpdffujun  depends  upon  the  whole 
phrase  fjtax^p  1%^^  ^f^h  ^^  ^mlyq  toil  for  (aboat)/  but 
chiefly  upon  the  preposition  itself. 

IIL  mTH   THS  ABLATin   (llfSTKUMSNTALD). 

In  some  examples  dfupi  occurs  with  the  ablative  of  die 
means  or  instrument  (instrumentalb),  the  preposition  r»> 
taining  its  proper  sense  of  'about,'  and  having  no  influenoe 
upon  the  use  of  the  case.  E.g.  H.  i.  465,  d/ip'  d^tkSav 
iTzetpav  (sc.  xpia),  'and  pierced  the  flesh  with  spits  roaad 
about.'  Here  the  eflfect  of  the  introduction  of  dfift  is  to 
show  that  the  flesh,  when  pierced  by  the  spits,  was  round 
about  them.  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  205,  ij  if  iitip  jvafgRvdim 
TzazoLpfuvr^  aiuf  dyjj^urae  \  /iipezOj  '  she,  pierced  on  both  sides 
by  the  crooked  talons  of  Irex,  wailed.'  The  examples  of  this 
use  of  d/jbfi  are  by  no  means  common ;  and  they  admit  of 
satisfactory  explanation  only  by  considering  the  ablative  M 
marking  the  means  or  instrument,  and  d/ifi  as  used  ad- 
verbially. 

lY.   WITH   THS   ACCUSATITX. 

1.  'About,'  in  a  local  sense,  \4ftfi  is  frequently  mod 
with  the  accusative  in  the  local  sense  of  '  about,'  the  caoo 
having  the  meaning  of  'as  regards,'  'as  tar  as  conoemo.' 
£.g.  H.  ii.  461-2,  \4aetp  iv  htpmifij  Kaiknpiou  ifjupl  ^tdpOj  \ 
lv9a  xai  £i/da  tzotwutcu  dfaiiofapai  wtpirftaaofj '  they  fly  about 
the  streams  of  Cayster,'  that  is, '  they  fly  about ...  as  regards 
the  streams  of  Cayster.'  H.  i.  409,  roi/c  ii  xara  KpifOHi::  rt  mm 
iftf'  iXa  Ijuroi  \4^cuo6c9  *'  and  to  drive  the  Achsei  at  the  slupo 
and  about  the  sea,'  that  is,  'about ...  as  regards  the  sea.*  IL 
ii.  305-6,  fj/uT^  3*  dpfi  Tztpi  xp^uijp  Upcn}^  xara  fimfMHK  \  tpio/mf 
d&apdroeac  zux^iaacuz  hcarofji^a^j  '  we  oflTered  to  the  godo  per* 
feet  hecatombs  at  the  sacred  altars  round  (re/oe)  about  {d/afl^ 
the  fountain;'  that  is,  'about  ...  as  regards  the  fountaiii.* 
yBftch.  Prom.  415-16,  .  .  .  o?  ^d^  |  laj[aTO>  rozau  ^Vf'  ^^"^ 
TOf  lio'jat  /Jp>apj '  who  occupy  the  most  remote  spot  of  earth 
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about  lake  Mseotis/  that  is,   ^  about  ...  as  far  as  lake 
Mttotifi  is  concerned.'     Id.  ib.  1030-1,  .  .  .  e^c  dvatrffjrov 
fju>luu  I  'AtiriVy  xvefdta  r'  d/upe  Tapzdpou  ^ddrjy  *  to  come  into 
i^yless  Hades,  and  about  the  dark  deeps  of  Tartarus.'    In 
this  last  example,  it  might  be  allowable  to  explain  the 
accusative  case  as  the  object  reached  by  the  motion  ex- 
pressed by  fioittUj  and  to  regard  dfitpi  as  being  employed 
adverbially ;  *  to  come  to  the  dark  deeps  of  Tartarus  .  .  . 
about  them.'     But  it  would  seem  preferable  to  couple  dfupi 
^th  /wktp^  and  to  consider  the  accusative  case  as  having 
the  sense  of  *as  regards,'  just  as  in  the  former  cases;  *to 
<^nie  about  ...  as  regards  the  dark  deeps  of  Tartarus.' 
ien.  Cyrop.  ii.  4,  16,  iycb  jtoUdbu^  ijj  rtdijpaxa  dfjupl  zi  8pca 
^^^itfrfi  j[eopcL^  xai  riyc  f  oJv  ^Appei^ewPy  *  I  have  often  hunted 
•oout  the  borders  both  of  your  country  and  of  the  country 
^*  the  Armenians;'  that  is,  *  about  ...  as  regards  your 
country.' 

2.  ^Afupiy  having  properly  the  same  sense,  and  preceded 

"J  the  article,  is  frequently  employed  with  the  accusative 

^^  *  personal  noun  to  express  the  person  and  his  party  or 

f^iidants.     E.g.  Herod,  viii.  25,  of  3k  dfupl  SipUa  ic  Wiv 

^ffoTOy  *  Xerxes  and  his  attendants;'  II.  iii.  146,  ol  d'  dpupl 

"P^^povy  *  Priam  and  his  attendants.'    In  this  latter  exam- 

P'^  of  d'  dfjupl  Upiapjovy  considering  the  context,  might  be 

'^^^ered  by  *  Priam  us'  alone.    In  Herod,  ix.  69,  ol  d/upl 

Z^^piaz  xai  0Xtaaiou^  signifies  merely  *  the  Megarians  and 

"hiiasians,'  being  expressed  afterwards  in  the  same  chapter 

"y  ^f  McYopit^  xai  0Xtaaiot.     Compare  Thuc.  i.  6,  noXXd  riyc 

''^^difoc  .  .  .  ntpi  Tt  Aoxpoh^  rob^  *0^6ia^  xai  AizeoXoo^y  where 

'^P*  without  the  article  is  used  in  the  same  way.     Xen. 

•^^^b.  iii.  2,  2,  of  d/ifi  'ApccuoVy  *Ariaeus;'  Id.  Cyrop.  vii.  6, 

*">  of  ifjifi  rbu  FioPpoavy  *  Gobryas.*  It  is  obvious  that  of  d/i^l 

^tt^  meant  properly  *  those  about  a  person,'  and  that  it  was 

*^ft  to  the  hearer  to  supply,  as  being  pointed  to  by  the 

*ticle,  objects  appropriate  to  the  known  character  or  oflice 

^f  the  person  of  whom  dp^i  shows  that  they  are  attendants. 

-Has,  of  dpfi  Upiapou  would  mean  ^  Priam  and  his  suite,'  of 

^Ifi  /lidzcDPOy  *  Plato   and   his   disciples,'  of  dp^i  ^Apeouou, 

*  Ariaeas  and  his  troops.'    The  use  of  of  dpfi  npa  to  denote 
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fhe  person  alone,  as  in  some  of  the  examples  above  dfaed 
would  seem  to  be  a  mere  license  of  speech ;  and  yet»  periittpa 
it  may  be  trae  that,  in  all  such  cases,  the  penon  ia  regaidei 
as  having  his  proper  attendants,  and  that  the  license  oo» 
sists  rather  in  substituting  the  group  that  is  about  the 
person,  and  that  serres  to  distinguish  him,  for  the  person 
himself.  Ot  d/ifi  UidTwua^  'those  about  Plato,'  that  is,  ^the 
disciples  or  school  of  Plato,'  might  well  enough  stand  ibr 
Plato  himself,  when  he  is  contemplated  in  the  character  of 
a  teacher  of  philosophy. 

3.  'About,'  in  a  figurative  sense.  \4/ifi  is  used  fignmr 
tivelj  in  the  sense  of  'about'  with  words  denoting  the 
being  employed  or  occupied  about  any  matter,  especisDj 
with  the  verb  l^sn^ '-  as,  d/upi  re  Ix^^j  ^  to  be  occupied  about 
something.'  E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  1, 13,  ro  d*  oS  .  .  .  dffi 
zaDza  airo:/  dsi  ljr£r>,  ^3u  are  daj^oiiop  Tzapi^ocj  *  on  the  otker 
hand,  he  knew  that  to  be  always  occupied  about  tbese 
matters  would  cause  him  to  want  leisure ;'  Id.  ib.  viL  1, 1* 
iu  ohaei^  d/ifi  za  hpoL,  '  while  they  were  still  occupied  with 
(about)  the  sacrifices.' 

4.  'Concerning,'  'relating  to.'  ^Afup'tj  in  a  sense  veij 
nearly  related  to  that  just  noticed,  is  used  with  the  acdMr 
tive  case  to  mark  what  concerns  or  relates  to  an  object 
E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  2,  6,  zb  wjzb  dh  zo'jzo  ^zhzoudt  xatd/^ 
riji^  deaszoa^j '  this  same  thing  occurs  also  in  what  relatei  to 
diet;'  Id.  (Econ.  19, 1,  za  dfjupi  zop  aizopoif^  'what  pertaini  to 
sowing  seed.' 

5.  'About,'  denoting,  in  regard  to  lime,  numben,  tf^ 
the  like,  a  mere  approximation  to  the  actual  measure,  SB^ 
that  room  is  left  for  error  in  the  statement  Thus  (a)i  ^ 
time :  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  6,  22,  zbif  fup  d/jtfi  ro>  jjuiwn^^ 
pov  Btdfeti^  i>  Ba^MdtWj  '  to  spend  the  period  about  winter 
time  in  Babylon ;'  Id.  Anab.  i.  10,  IT,  xai  d^ en^Svror  iff 
dopzsazoi^  iri  roc  <nnjv(£c,  '  and  they  reached  their  tents  abort 
dusk.'  (6.)  Of  numbers:  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  9, 
di  dfifi  zob:  dca^iMoo^^  'about  two  thousand  peltastae.' 

In  all  the  above  uses  oidfufi  with  the  accusative,  the 
has  the  sense  of  'as  to,'  'as  regards,'  'as  fiir  as  conoerDs; 
unless,  indeed,  the  class  of  examples  above  referred  Xfh  ^ 
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which  a  verb  of  motion  precedes,  should  be  regarded  as 
fonning  an  exception. 

miB  OF  THE  SIGNIFICATION  AND  USB  OF  dn^t  WITH  THE  CASES. 


%BtfeiiiaHofij«0r. 


l*(k)KAk 

(iravnd.) 


0«D:<oi;"with 
retpectto.' 


'about.' 


«»booV*  of,'*  con- 
cerning.' 
'About,' *ft>r.' 


DBt:<to,'<fi>r.' 


*  about' 


'about,'   *of,' 
*  concerning.' 
« about,'  «for.' 


Instram:  *by,' 
*with,' 


'about,*  'round 
about,'+'with.' 


Aooos :  '  as  to,' 
'as  regards.' 


'about,'  'near.' 

'about,'  'what 

relates  ta' 


^Ayd  has  probably  the  same  radical  with  the  Slavonic  nUy 
wi,*upon,'  and  with  the  Gothic  ana^  the  German  arty  the 
Unglish  oTif  the  Latin  in,  *  on*(?).  See  Grimm  Gr.  p.  252, 
cited  by  Pott  ii.  pp.  132,  161,  and  Linde  Pol.  Lex.  s.  v.  na 

Signijications  of  dvd. 

1.  *Up.'  The  primary  signification  of  dj><f  is  *up'  as 
apposed  to  xardj  *down.'  Thus,  in  the  adverbial  phrase  Sa^cd 
*<tt<rai,  *up  and  down,'  and  in  many  compounds,  as  dva- 
fi^hftcvj  *to  go  up,'  *to  ascend,'  Ava^dXXttVy  *to  throw  up,' 
^^iizuuy  'to  look  up.'  And  so  when  used  with  cases ;  as, 
fl«  i.  15,  dpd  oTc^mpipy  *  upon  a  sceptre ;'  Herod,  ii.  96,  dvi 
^afjAvy  *up  a  river.' 

2.  'Back.'     In  some  compounds  Avd  has  the  sense  of 
Wk,'  the  idea  which  it  conveys  being  that  of  something 
l^ut  into  a  state  or  having  a  direction  contrary  to  its  actual 
^ne,  of  a  state  or  action  reversed  and  thus  restored  to  its 
^rmer  state.   Thus,  p/dj^rrBiv  meaning  *  to  bend,*  divacp^dpatTttv 
%igDifi^  '  to  bend  back'  or  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
present  one;  itdovat  meaning  'to  give,'  di^aiiSovcu  has  the 
^ense  of '  to  give  back,*  the  action  being  reversed ;  itddaxuv 
leaning  'to  teach,'  dvadtddaxuv  signifies  'to  teach  differ- 
ently' or  contrariwise,  'to  teach  better'  or  'to  unteach;*  and 
80  fjtap&dptiVj '  to  learn,'  dva/iav^dpuvy '  to  learn  in  an  opposite 
way,'  '  to  unlearn ;'  d'jfyiXXtcVy '  to  bear  a  message,'  d'uacffiXXuvy 
*to  carry  back  a  message,'  the  messenger  going  and  return- 
ing.    The  same  sense  is  seen  to  belong  to  xard  in  some 
compounds,  as,  xaniuaij  'to  come  back  again,'  'to  return 
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from  exile.'  It  would  seem  to  be  due  origmally  to  tibe 
natural  contrast  in  which  the  relations  of  *  up'  and  *  down* 
expressed  by  dpd  and  xazd  stand  to  each  other,  and  for  die 
snggestion  of  which  either  preposition  may  suffice  without 
the  presence  of  the  other ;  just  as  the  term  white  suggests 
black,  and  black  white,  without  the  opposite  term  being 
named.  From  this  obvioas  snggestion  of  contrast  the  mind 
woold  pass  readily  enough  to  the  more  obscore  one,  in  whieh 
the  same  terms  di^i  and  xazdj  when  attached  to  an  action  or 
state,  indicate  that  it  is  made  the  reverse  of  what  it  actoally 
is,  or  is  to  be  taken  in  a  contrary  sense,  or  is  brought  back 
to  its  original  state.  The  only  difference  is,  that  here  tibe 
prepositions  dw£  and  xonf,  instead  of  marking  distinctly  fhb 
notions  of  'up'  and  'down'  as  standing  opposed  to  eadi 
other,  and  so  retaining  their  proper  sense  together  with  the 
incidental  but  obvious  suggestion  of  the  contrast  of  di^  witli 
xard  and  of  xazd  with  dni,  have  lost  wholly  their  proper 
meaning  of  the  local  relations  of  'up'  and  'down,'  and 
retained  only  the  incidental  one  of  contrast  or  mutual  cfffpO' 
sition ;  and  that  this  idea  of  contrast  or  mutual  oppodtton, 
originally  understood  only  of  dwi,  '  up,'  with  regard  to 
'down,'  or  of  xazd,  'down,'  with  regard  to  dwf,  'op,' 
to  be  used  with  reference  to  any  state  or  action  without 
regard  to  its  direction  or  position  in  space.  So  that,  when 
dxi  or  xazd  was  attached  to  an  action  or  state  by  way  of 
qualification,  it  might  not  add  to  it,  as  its  proper  significatum 
would  require,  any  thing  of  the  sense  of '  up'  or '  down,'  nor 
yet  any  suggestion  of  the  contrast  of '  op'  with  '  down,'  b«t 
only  the  idea  of  the  relation  of  contrast  or  opposition  betwaea 
the  action  or  state  contained  in  the  verb  and  something  eba. 
And  as  the  contrast  or  opposition,  to  be  understood,  moit 
be  the  one  most  obviously  suggested,  this  being  a  necessary 
demand  in  spoken  language,  the  thing  with  which  the  acliiMi 
or  state  is  put  in  contrast  is  the  same  action  or  state  itatX^ 
either  in  its  actual  mode  or  in  some  phase  of  it  most  readily 
admitting  of  the  contrast.  Thus,  while  in  difO^Uzuyj  'to 
look  up,*  the  contrast  is  naturally  suggested  with  xg/ra^Usm^ 
'to  look  down,'  that  is,  the  opposition  of  dwi,  'up,'  with  jbct^ 
'  down,'  in  dkOffiiJitafj  '  to  bring  back  a  message,'  tiiere  i% 
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it  is  true,  the  same  notion  of  contrast  conveyed  by  the  same 

term,  but  with  the  entire  absence  of  any  idea  of  '  up'  as 

opposed  to  '  down ;'  and  the  efiect  of  the  contrast  suggested 

by  dpd  is  merely  to  put  the  action  of  dj^iUeajj  '  to  bear  a 

message/  or  the  state  of  ^  being  a  messenger/  in  opposition 

or  contrast  with  itself  in  its  actual  mode,  or  to  reverse  it ; 

so  that  the  compound  represents  the  bearing  a  message  in  a 

direction,  or  the  being  a  messenger  in  a  way,  contrary  to 

the  same  action  or  state  as  it  is  represented  by  the  simple 

term.     The  reverse  of '  bearing  a  message'  from  Athens  to 

Sparta,  for  example,  is  ^  to  bear  a  message  back'  from  Sparta 

to  Athens.    In  the  same  way,  di^ajrcTrreci^y  ^  to  fall  back,'  gives 

the  representation  of  an  *•  act  of  falling'  taken  in  a  direction 

opposite  to  the  actual  one,  and  that  comes  back  to  the 

original   position  from  which  an  object  has  fallen;  and 

dpaxaJi£tai9a£y  Uo  call  back,'  'to  call  ofi^'  said,  for  example, 

of  the  huntsman  recalling  his  hounds  in  the  chase,  conveys 

the  sense  of  a  calling  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which 

a  thing  at  the  time  is. 

The  explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  signification  of  dvd 
liere  given  receives  strong  confirmation  from  the  fact,  above 
referred  to,  that  xard,  in  some  few  compounds,  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  of  'back;'  as,  xarcivoij  'to  come  back,'  as  from 
exile,  xavdyuvj  'to  bring  back,'  'to  restore  from  exile,'  xara- 
Hjpai^ouj  'to  receive  back  from  exile.'     To  show  this,  it 
might  be  enough,  perhaps,  to  state  generally  that  it  would 
he  wellnigh  incredible  that  the  only  thing,  besides  the 
having  the  sense  of  'back,'  in  which  these  prepositions 
agree,  namely,  the  suggestion  of  contrast,  should  furnish 
a  natural  explanation  of  the  meaning  of '  back,'  which  they 
have  in  common,  and  yet  this  notion  of  contrast  not  be  the 
true  origin  of  such  meaning.     Especially  would  this  be 
incredible,  considering  that  the  meaning  of '  back'  is  just  as 
foreign  to  dpd  as  to  xard,  and  cannot  be  directly  derived  from 
the  proper  notion  of  either.    If  the  sense  of  contrast  sug- 
gested by  dvd  afford  a  probable  origin  for  that  of  '  back' 
expressed  by  this  preposition,  and  it  be  found  that  xard^ 
differing  in  every  thing  else,  and  yet  having  the  capacity 
of  expressing  contrast,  just  as  did  has,  obtains  also  the 
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meaning  of  ^back,'  though  totally  foreign  to  its  pn^MT 
sense,  it  is  doubly  probable  that  the  common  signification 
of  ^  back*  is  owing  to  the  common  idea  of  contrasL    Bal^  the 
principle  of  interpretation  involved  being  of  some  import^ 
auce,  and  yet  not  perfectly  obvious,  it  may  be  allowable  to 
go  something  more  fully  into  the  explanation.    If  the  prepo- 
sitions dpd  and  xard^  having  wholly  opposite  meanings  in 
themselves,  come  to  obtain  a  common  sense,  and  this  a 
sense  not  derivable  from  the  meaning  of  either,  as  in  the 
case  of  ^  back/  it  is  plain  that  this  sense  in  which  they  agree 
is  to  be  referred  to  something  that  is  extrinsic  to  both,  bat 
that,  from  some  cause,  becomes  equally  an  attendant  of  both* 
And  if,  again,  in  the  history  of  the  use  of  these  preporitioiM^ 
it  be  found  that  they  not  only  obtain  the  same  sense,  thoogh 
foreign  to  the  proper  signification  of  the  one  as  to  that  of 
the  other,  but  alike  concur  in  the  possession  of  s<»ne  ind- 
dental  capacity  or  force,  and  this  one  affording  a  probaUa^a 
origin  of  the  common  meaning  in  question,  it  may  safely 
inferred  that  it  is  to  this  capacity  or  force  that  the  m< 
in  which  they  agree  is  to  be  referred.    Mm£,  '  up,'  and 
*  down,'  are  essentially  different  and  even  opposite  in  seni 
and  yet  they  agree  in  having  somehow  obtained  the  mi 
of '  back,'  which  is  in  no  way  directly  derived  from  eil 
the  sense  of  ^  up'  or  that  of  ^  down.'    But  dwi  and  xard, 
ing  in  natural  and  obvious  opposition  the  one  to  the  other, 
have  in  common  this  incidental  capacity  of  suggestio] 
contrast;    and  this  notion  of  contrast  gives  a  probaUe^^ 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  meaning  of  *  back,'  ren-    ^ 
dered  all  the  more  probable  from  its  applying  to  pr^o- 
sitions  that  agree  in  nothing  else  from  which  their  common 
meaning  of  ^  back'  can  possibly  spring,  save  this  capacity 
of  suggesting  contrast. 

If  any  one  should  object,  as  very  naturally  he  might,  that 
it  is  too  much  to  assume,  as  is  here  done,  that  the  preposi- 
tions dvd  and  xazd  may  drop  their  proper  sense  and  retun  a 
meaning  in  no  way  derived  from  this,  but  gathered  np  in 
the  course  of  their  use  from  the  relations  in  which  the 
objects  with  which  they  are  connected  stand  to  each  other, 
let  him  call  to  mind  how  unmistakably  this  has  happened 
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^  the  case  of  other  Greek  words,  prepositions  included,  and 
^ven  in  other  uses  of  dv<£  and  xard.    For  example,  how 
M^<i, having  the  signification  of  'amid,'  'among,*  obtains, 
from  the  relation  in  which  the  parties  in  a  group  stand  to 
^h  other,  that  of  'after,'  and  is  used  in  this  sense  in  a 
Multitude  of  examples  where  the  proper  notion  of  'amid'  is 
apparently  wholly  suppressed ;  how  these  very  prepositions 
^  and  xard  are  joined  with  the  accusative  of  measure  in 
^es  where  it  would  be  absurd  to  insist  that  the  extent  of 
the  measure  is  determined  by  an  actual  motion  of  '  up'  or 
'down,'  although  these  are  the  true  meanings  of  the  prepo- 
sitions. 

Of  the  same  nature  essentially  with  the  sense  of  di^d 

•'^ve  considered,  is  that  which  occurs  in  such  compounds 

■■  ^^^tacaXjTTTuVj  '  to  uncover,'  the  preposition  here  having 

we  effect  of  reversing  the  meaning,  and  of  making  the 

■cuou  as  represented  by  dvaxaXimreiv  just  the  contrary  of 

twit  expressed  by  xaXuTtrecv.     So  in  duoTrruaauVy  'to  unfold,' 

opposite  of  TTTuacBcUy  '  to  fold,'  and  in  a  number  besides. 

^*  *  Again.'    In  another  set  of  compounds  di^d  has  the  sense 

•gain,'  not  simply,  however,  with  the  notion  of  repetition, 

wthough  this  is  implied ;  but  rather  with  that  of  reversing 

^   act,  or  doing  it  contrariwise;    sometimes  with  that 

^^  <ioing  a  thing  again  for  the  better,  of  remedying  an 

^*  Or  repairing  a  loss.      Thus,  dua^touvy  'to   live  again,' 

^  Come  to  life   again,*  the  sense  suggested  being  that 

^  person  coming  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  again  after 

,  ^^g  ceased  to  live.     By  means  of  dwi  the  act  of  living  is 

P  ^ce<j  in  opposition  to  the  absence  of  life,  this  being  what 

^Ost  naturally  set  in  contrast.    So  that  there  is  expressed 

y  di^o^^oDi^,  not  merely  a  repetition  of  the  act  of  living, 

y^  tnore,  a  recover}^  from  death,  or  from  a  state  opposite  to 

^^^     In  dpo^XinecUy  '  to  see  again,'  '  to  recover  one's  sight,* 

^   state  of  seeing  is  not  merely  considered  as  existing 

*^iti,  but  as  a  thing  regained  after  having  been  lost;  so  in 

^^Mxte^tUy  'to  fight  again,'  *  to  renew  the  fight,'  *  to  restore 

**^^  battle,*  there  is  represented,  not  simply  a  second  fighting, 

"^t  a  fighting  again  after  the  battle  has  been  relinquished 

or  lost;  so  d^opecf^^cci^,  'to  make  young  again,'  that  is,  from 
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being  old  to  make  joang  again ;  dpo^pij^uvj  ^  to  wet  agun/ 
that  is,  from  being  diy  to  make  wet  again.  It  need  haidlj 
be  added,  that  this  meaning  of  di/d  is  merely  a  modification 
of  the  preceding,  being,  in  &ct,  due  to  its  power  of  suggest 
ing  a  contrast  between  the  action  or  state  which  it  qnaUfiea 
and  the  opposite  state  naturally  occurring  to  the  mind. 

4.  ^  Out,'  ^  aloud.'  In  some  compounds  did  has  what 
may,  perhaps,  be  called  an  intensive  sense,  rendered  in 
English  by  *out,'  *  aloud:'  e.g.  dua^ooPy  *to  cry  out,*  *to 
shout  aloud,'  aua^povrlwj  'to  thunder  aloud,'  djHXf^XSbfy  ^to 
laugh  out,'  'to  laugh  aloud,'  dpaxXaienf^  'to  weep  alond.* 
In  English  we  use  '  out'  in  the  same  sense,  as  in  the  tnuia> 
lations  just  given;  also  'up,'  as  'to  eat  up,'  that  is,  'to  eat 
quite  or  entirely ;'  and  sometimes  '  out  and  out,'  the  prepo> 
sition  being  doubled  for  the  sake  of  intensity.  In  Gredk, 
also,  some  other  prepositions  are  used  with  like  intensive 
force ;  as  xazd  in  xarazifipeepy  '  to  cut  to  pieces,'  and  ix  in 
ijMxay^  '  to  conquer  completely.'  In  some  of  the  examples 
of  such  use  of  dwi,  it  is  not  altogether  impossible  to  perceive 
a  consonance,  at  least, between  the  proper  sense  of  the  Re- 
position and  what  it  has  been  here  ventured  to  call  ita  inten- 
sive  sense ;  as  in  dj^aduxuivm^  '  to  show  forth,'  '  to  exhibit^' 
dwzxoirjsrv,  ^  to  wail  aloud.'  But  it  may  be  admitted,  that 
although  this  meaning  is  most  nearly  allied,  aa  fSev  as  wa 
can  see,  with  the  primary  sense  of  dinL,  yet  its  precise  rela- 
tions to  it  are  difficult  to  determine. 

It  is  only  in  compounds  that  dvd  has  the  three  last-men- 
tioned meanings :  it  does  not  present  them  in  its  nse  with 
the  cases.  With  these  d^f  has  only  the  sense  of  'up,'  an4 
relatively  considered,  that  of  '  upon.' 

Summary  of  the  significaiums  of  dpdL 

1.  'Up.' 

2.  From  the  suggestion  of  contrast :  '  back,' '  again.* 
8.  Intensively :  '  out,'  '  aloud.' 

Significatum  and  use  of  dud  with  casts  of  notou. 

\iiMi  is  used  with  the  genitive,  dative,  and  accusative  cases; 
possibly  with  the  ablative  (locativus) ;  with  the  genitive  sad 
dative  only  in  the  epic  and  lyric  poets. 
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I.  *Avd  with  the  genitive  case. 

With  the  genitive  case  dvd  is  employed  only  in  a  few  ex- 
amples ;  and  even  in  these  it  is  doubted  whether  the  genitive 
should  be  considered  as  connected  with  dLud  in  its  construction. 
(See  Passow's  Lexicon,  s.  v.)  Thus,  Od.  ii.  416,  du  (dva)  If 
dpa  TijXi[mi<K  wy^C  Paiv\  ^PX^  ^  'A^iojj  *  Telemachus  went 
<m  board  the  ship,  and  Athene  had  command.'  Accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  interpretation  set  forth  in  this  treatise, 
4m£  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  qualification  of  ^ouve ;  ^  Tele- 
machus went  up,'  that  is,  ^  on  board ;'  and  the  genitive  i/ifd^ 
IS  added  in  the  sense  of '  with  respect  to  the  ship,'  to  specify 
the  object  to  which  the  going  on  board  is  to  be  distinctly 
xeferred ;  ^  Telemachus  went  up  on  boai'd  .  .  .  with  respect 
to  the  ship,'  and  not  with  respect  to  any  other  object;  that 
i8i  he  went  on  board  the  ship. 

n.  ^Avd  with  the  dative^  or  with  the  ablative  (locativus)  {?). 

The  form  of  the  dative  and  of  the  ablative  (locativus)  cases 
being  the  same  in  Qreek,  it  is  a  question  of  difficulty  to 
decide  whether  the  examples  in  which  dvd  occurs  with  this 
form  have  the  dative  or  the  ablative  (locativus).  E.g.  II.  i. 
14-15,  arifXfiaT  Ij^wv  iv  j^tpaiv  ho/j^oXoo  ^AndXXwvo^  \  ^P^^i^p 
iya  4ncij7rTp<f}y  ^  having  in  his  hands  the  garlands  of  Apollo  on 
a  golden  sceptre.'  If  ^P^^^V  <"fy;rr/t>^  be  regarded,  as  it 
might  be,  as  the  ablative  of  position  or  locativus,  the  sense 
will  be,  ^having  in  his  hands  the  garlands  of  Apollo  up  .  .  . 
on  a  golden  sceptre,'  the  locativus  marking  the  place  of  the 
garlands,  ^  on  asceptre,'  anddi^  describingfurther  the  manner 
or  relative  direction  of  the  holding ;  ^  he  had  or  held  the  gar- 
lands up'  as  opposed  to  ^  down.'  Considered  as  a  dative  case, 
j[ptMyi(fj  axrjTZTpij}  will  denote  the  object  ultimately  affected, 
and  depend  immediately  upon  djud  and  the  preceding  words 
tnififiar  1^0)1^  ixr^^oXoo  'AnSXXwuo^j  ^  he  had  in  his  hands  the 
garlands  of  Apollo  '.  .  .  upon  a  golden  sceptre ;'  that  is, 
the  golden  sceptre  is  presented  as  the  object  ultimately 
affected  by  the  disposition  of  the  garlands,  just  as  though  it 
were  a  party  to  whose  benefit  it  enured,  and  just  as  the 

dative  is  admitted  to  attend  upon  5;ioroc,  ^  like,'  6  aurd^,  Uhe 

11 
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same/  &c.  Althoagh  this  latter  interpretation  seems  rather 
difficult  to  admit,  possibly  from  oar  being  anaccnstomed  in 
oar  language  to  such  use  of  the  dative  case,  yet  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  justified  by  the  freer  use  of  the  Greek  language. 
If  the  ablative  here  appear  to  afford  the  simpler  and  more 
obvious  construction,  it  may  be  urged,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  as  iTzij  *  upon,'  and  d/i^e, '  about,*  would  seem  to  be  fid- 
lowed  by  the  dative  case  in  virtue  of  their  own  signification, 
in  the  same  way  that  Sfweo^,  'like,'  2ioc>  'equal,'  6  oMc^ 
'  the  same,'  have  the  dative  after  them,  so  di^i, '  up,'  may 
have  this  case  depending  upon  it.  Similar  are  the  follow- 
ing examples  cited  by  Passow:  Od.  xL  128,  d/fijo^ioqm 
Ij^ttp  dx^a  ifoiiiiuf  cS/if^,  'on  his  shining  shoulder;'  IL  zv. 
152-3,  vjpo\0  S  vjp'joeza  KpovUrp^  cba  FappifHp  ixptf  \  f^fMom^ 
'  sitting  on  promontory  Gargarus.' 

in. '  Jw£  xcith  the  accusative. 

1.  \4xi  with  the  accusative  is  employed  to  express,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  the  measure  or  extent  of  an  action  or 
motion.  Thus  (a),  in  the  sense  of  'up,'  'up  to,'  'to  the 
extent  of:'  e.g.  Od.  xxii.  193,  xio>  di^'  o^iiir^  ipoam^^  'thej 
drew  him  up  to  the  lofry  pillar,'  that  is,  'they  drew  him  vp 
...  to  the  extent  of,  as  far  as  went,  the  lofty  pillar.'  The 
measure  or  amount  of  the  drawing  up  is  expressed  by  the 
accusative  xco>  tV*?^^*  ^^^  ^^  proper  office  of  di<d  is  to 
mark  the  direction  of  the  drawing,  that  it  was  'up'  or 
'upwards.* 

b.  '  Throughout,'  '  all  through.'  \4ui  with  the  accusative 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  'throughout,'  'all  through:'  e.g.  IL 
i.  53,  b^vr^fiap  fikif  d>a  azpazbu  (pj^tzo  xijia  ^uHa,  '  the  anowa 
of  the  god  sped  throughout  the  army.'  Here  the  accusa- 
tive arpazoi.  shows  up  to  what  limit  went  the  inffiction  of 
the  god,  how  far  reached  the  sending  of  his  arrows,  db^^ 
retaining  nothing  of  its  proper  sense  of  '  up,'  but  merely 
serving  to  mark  the  accusative  as  a  sign  of  measure,  peciH 
liar  only  in  its  resulting  from  giving  the  limit  of  a  motioa 
assumed  to  have  one  certain  direction  rather  than  another. 
^scb.  Prom.  500,  Tr/ai^^  re  u^areu  di^a  rap  Tzapaliop  ^dft/mn, 
^  and  drives  me  a  famished  wanderer  all  through  (over)  the 
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smdjr  shore.'  Herod,  i.  96,  Ioptwu  dk  ahroifbfuov  itdprtap  dud  t^v 
^iipoPj  *  throughout  the  mainland ;'  Id.  ii.  135,  doi8i/io^  di^a  d^ 
^Elidda  iyiutcoj  ^was  celebrated  in  song  throughout  Hellae ;' 
Xen.  Anab.  iv.  6, 4,  azadfiobc  brrd  htoptu^aav^  di^a  niurt  noLpa- 
mlf^ac  r^  i^/iipc^j  ^  as  much  as  five  parasangs  a  day.-'  Origin- 
ally, dpd  thus  used  denoted  one  of  the  modes  of  taking  a 
measure,  namely,  by  measuring  from  below  upwards;  just 
as  xard  expressed  the  opposite  mode  of  taking  a  measure, 
jfirom  above  downwards.  But,  as  it  was  really  a  matter  of 
no  moment,  for  the  result,  whether  the  measure  was  taken 
from  below  upwards  or  from  above  downwards,  dud  was 
employed,  not  only  in  cases  where  a  measure  was  expressed 
by  tfie  limit  of  an  upward  motion,  and  where  dpd  would 
have  its  proper  sense,  but  in  others  also  where  it  was  not 
required  to  give  any  exact  indication  of  the  direction  of  Hie 
action  or  motion  by  limiting  which  the  accusative  came  to 
express  measure.  In  such  case,  dvd  became  a  mere  sign 
that  the  accusative  was  used  as  a  note  of  measure,  one  that 
may  fairly  be  assumed  to  have  its  origin  from  being  the 
limit  of  a  motion  directed  from  below  upwards,  but  that 
would  seem  to  be  used  without  regard  to  this  origin.  In  the 
same  way  xard  is  used  with  the  accusative  of  measure  where 
there  is  no  notion  of  a  downward  motion  any  longer  con- 
veyed; and,  accordingly,  xard/npazdv  means  Hhroaghout 
the  army,'  just  as  dva  arpazdv  does. 

To  this  use  of  dpd  with  the  accusative  belongs  the  phrase 
ipd  azSpa  Ix^^y  *  to  have  constantly  in  the  mouth,'  or  *  on 
the  tongue,*  *to  be  ever  saying,'  properly,  *to  have  all 
through  the  mouth,'  or  'as  far  as  ever  the  mouth  goes.' 
And  so  dpd  ^u/idu  ^poi^etPj  *  to  revolve  in  one's  mind,'  pro- 
perly, *  to  consider  to  the  extent  of  one's  mind,'  '  as  far  as 
one's  mind  goes:'  e.g.  U.  ii.  35-6,  rdi^  f  IXaz'  ainou  \  rd  ippih- 
vioi/t'  dud  ^ufwv  d  fi  ob  rtXhadau  IfitXXt. 

c.  *Avd  is  used  also  with  the  accusative  case  of  nouns 
expressing  the  several  denominations  of  time  to  mark  the 
extent  or  measure  reached.  Thus,  in  Homer,  but  only  in 
the  phrase  di^d  wxra^  *  during,  all  through,  the  night,'  *  to  the 
extent  of  the  night :'  e.g.  II.  xiv.  80,  od  ydp  ztz  vifitetre^  fuyiiOf 
»b6v,  odif  dpd  wxva.  Herod,  viii.  128,  iTtiwop  ol  ''EXkfjvt(:  i<:  rhif 
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^la^fjAif  dpeazTjea  JoNroi/rec  rtp  iStandnp  jrpofthfip  ^Eikji^mi*  iiii 
rdv  ^ohfjtoit  rcozovj  *  during,  thronghoot,  this  war/  or,  less 
accurately  rendered,  ^in  this  war.'  Here  belongs  the 
expression  dpa  Tzaaaof  xrpf  -^fiipcof^  '  throughout  the  whole 
day,'  that  is,  'to  the  extent  of  the  whole  day.'  Here  may 
be  mentioned,  also,  the  phrase  dpaj^pSi^aUj  'in  time,' '  in  ooutm 
of  time :'  e.g.  Herod,  i.  173,  xard  rw  Aixou  r^  iKcn^Ufthp^  A'jmK 
dpi  xpSvov  hJJjdijffaofy  'in  course  of  time  were  called  Ly- 
cians ;'  properly,  '  against  a  period  of  time,'  the  idea  being 
that  the  Lycians  obtained  their  denomination  in  a  space 
the  measure  of  which  is  expressed  by  saying  that  it  amounted 
to  or  reached  a  period  of  time.     C£  Herod,  ii.  151. 

d.  \iiHi  is  used  with  the  accusative  of  numbers  also^  and 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  preceding  cases ;  but,  owing  to 
our  like  use  of  '  up  to'  with  numbers  to  mark  the  extent  to 
which  any  computation  goes,  we  can  here  more  readily  see 
the  direction  in  which  the  measure  is  regarded  as  reached* 
£.g.  Od.  ix.  209,  dLi^a  dxoae  fiirpa  jpt,  'he  poured  out  to 
the  amount  of  twenty  measure'  properly,  'up  to  the  amount 
of  twenty  measures.' 

e.  The  same  interpretation,  both  as  to  dui  and  as  to  the 
accusative  case,  is  to  be  given  of  a  number  of  what  am 
called  adverbial  phrases ;  as,  di^a  xpdzo^^ '  with  one's  nughV 
'  to  the  utmost,'  the  literal  sense  being,  '  up  to  the  measure 
of  one's  strength :'  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  8, 1,  r/oofroeVeror  (/7ar^ 
poc)  ilauvwv  dj^d,  xpdzo^  idpouyre  rf>  £7rrf#,  '  riding  at  the  top 
of  his  speed,*  that  is,  '  up  to  the  measure  of  his  strength.' 
So  d>a  /iip(Kj  'in  turn:'  e.g.  Eur.  Phoen.  488,  c&^r'  cMc 
dpXui^  ad<^C  dva  fxipo^  ia^tipy  'on  condition  that  I  should  get 
the  kingdom  in  turn  and  have  the  dominion.'  When  it  is 
said  of  a  person  that  he  performs  an  action  d>d  (or  xazi) 
fiipozj  'in  turn,'  the  sense  really  is,  that  he  performs  it  'as 
&T  as  his  part  or  share  goes,'  or  '  according  to  his  part  or 
share.'  (See  Xen.  Cyrop.  iv.  2,  30.)  Hardly  different  is  the 
phrase  d>a  rove  Tzpwrw^  itrapj  'they  were  among  the  fint;' 
properly,  '  were  up  with,  as  far  as,  equal  with,  the  first' 

/.  Of  the  same  nature  essentially  is  the  use  of  dMi,  as  wdl 
as  of  xazdj  with  Xoyoi^,  in  the  sense  of '  in  the  proportion  o(' 
'  according  to  the  proportion  of:'  e.g.  Uytrm  nK<  if  Akic  If^ 
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ipa  t6p  altcbp  iijov  r^v  XeiSnjrOj  ^  it  is  said  to  have  its  stones 
of  the  same  measure  of  smoothness,'  that  is,  coming  ap  to 
the  same  reckoning  or  estimate  in  regard  to  smoothness,  the 
accusative  idyou  marking  the  measure  or  extent,  and  denot- 
ing how  far  the  smoothness  of  the  stones  reaches,*  namely, 
to  r^v  aurdu  XAyoPy  ^the  same  reckoning  or  estimate,'  and 
iix£,  in  its  proper  sense,  indicating,  just  as  our  expression 
^  up  (to)'  in  the  translation  does,  the  direction  in  which  the 
measure  is  taken.  Compare  Herod,  ii.  68,  xai  b  ueoaed^  xavi 
toy  Xoyop  too  <oo1j  yip^ouj  ^  and  the  young  one  is  in  proportion 
to  the  egg,'  that  is,  '  is  according  to  the  size  (computation) 
of  the  egg ;'  Id.  ii.  10,  eitri  di  xai  diXoe  nozajjoe  oi  xari  rdif 
NuXau  €6vrec  liSfd^tOy '  and  there  are  other  streams,  also,  that 
in  size  are  not  equal  to  the  Nile,'  that  is,  ^  not  according  to 
the  reckoning  for,  or  standard  of,  the  Nile.' 

g.  *  Every.'  To  be  referred  to  the  same  class  with  the 
at>ove  examples  is  the  use  of  iwi  with  the  accusative  case  to 
express  a  distributive  sense,  answering  to  the  English  ^  every' 
and  *  each.'  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4,  21,  inoc^aauro  9f  Xdjipo^ 
ipa  kxardv  dpdpa^y  ^  they  formed  six  companies  of  a  hundred 
men  each ;'  Id.  Anab.  vi.  3,  11,  6  8k  rptlz  d^eXwu  roc  reAeo- 
raroc  riice^c  dv^  diaxoaioo^  iydpa^y  x.r.^.,  ^  detaching  the  three 
last  ranks  of  two  hundred  men  each ;'  Herod,  ii.  87,  ix 
jaixiwv  noTTjpio)]/  nivooacy  dcour/iiwpre^  dpa  Truaca/  "fjfiiprjVj  ^  rins- 
ing them  every  day ;'  Id.  vii.  106,  niimtaxt  Si  (ra  dwpa)  dud 
WOP  It(Kj  *he  sent  the  presents  every  year;*  Xen,  Cyr. 
L  2,  8,  5tc  xai  zoh^  npea^uripou^  dpwac  dpd  ndaau  i^ptipop 
amfpopQ^  dedyovzajQy  ^because  they  see  the  older  men  also 
living  temperately  every  day.' 

With  regard  to  the  use  oid^^d  with  the  accusative  in  this 
distributive  sense,  it  should  be  observed,  first,  that  the  accu- 
sative case  with  dvd  attending  it  marks,  properly  speaking, 
only  a  measure  of  extent,  as  in  the  preceding  instances,  the 
accusative  denoting  measure,  and  dyd  showing,  originally  at 
least,  the  way  or  direction  in  which  the  measure  is  reached, 
namely,  from  below  upwards,  but  being  afterwards  used 
with  the  accusative  of  measure  without  any  obvious  refer* 
mce  to  the  direction  in  which  the  measure  is  reached,  just 
18  is  the  case  with  xardu    Secondly,  that  while  dvd  and  the 
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accusative  do  merely  express  a  certain  measurey  e^.  db« 
fatorov  ipdpa^j  ^  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  men,'  they  are 
capable  of  being  used  as  a  standard  of  measure  by  which 
any  number  or  quantity  of  the  same  class  or  kind  shall  be 
measured  off  or  divided  into  equal  parts  having  the  same 
denomination  with  the  standard  of  measure.  Thua^  in  the 
second  example  above  cited,  the  three  ranks  of  men  being 
mentioned  as  detached,  the  measure  ifa«r  deaxornxK  iMpmt:^ 
'to  the  number  of  two  hundred  men,'  is  introduced  and 
applied  as  a  standard  of  measure  by  which  they  are  divided 
off  into  equal  parts  having  this  denomination,  that  is,  of 
'two  hundred  men'  each.  Thirdly,  that  the  question 
whether  a  measure  of  extent  expressed  by  dM£  or  xard  and 
the  accusative,  when  introduced  alongside  of  any  quantity 
or  number,  is  to  be  used  simply  as  a  measure  of  extent,  or 
as  a  standard  of  measure,  can  be  decided  only  by  the  afr> 
tendant  circumstances.  For  there  is  no  proper  and  sepaiate 
sign  of  distribution  in  either  dj^  or  the  accusative,  but  only 
the  marks  by  which  a  measure  of  amount  is  distinguished; 
and  the  fact  that  the  measure  denoted  by  the  preposition 
and  accusative  case  has  the  capacity  of  being  employed  as  a 
standard  of  measure,  is  suggested  by  the  noun  in  the  aoen- 
sative  marking  a  denomination  of  measure  of  the  same 
kind  with  the  parts  into  which  the  whole  number  or  qnao- 
tity  may  be  divided.  For  instance,  the  measure  diA  team- 
aioo^  difdpazj  *•  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  men,'  or  rimply 
'two  hundred  men,'  is  capable  of  becoming  a  standard  of 
measure  by  which  the  body  of  rptt^  rdSuCf  ^  three  ranks  of 
men,'  may  be  divided  off,  because  it  is  of  the  same  denomi- 
nation with  the  parts  into  which  the  whole  number  is  divi- 
sible ;  a  number  of  ranks  of  men  may  be  divided  off  into 
companies  of  the  same  denomination  with  ipd  itmommK 
ii^dpa^y  that  is,  'two  hundred  men.'  But  whether,  in  fiMl^ 
the  Tpuc  rdStt^j  '  three  ranks  of  men,'  are  divided  off  into 
equal  parts  by  the  measure  of  dwi  ieaaoalou^  iifipaz^  'two 
hundred  men,'  that  is,  whether  the  latter  shall  be  considered 
a  standard  of  measure  for  the  time  being,  can  be  gathered 
only  from  the  narrative.  To  remedy  the  ambiguity  wluck 
must  more  or  less  attend  this  use  of  dwi  with  the  aociiflatif% 


eertain  separate  signs  of  distribntion  are  sometimes  super- 
added, as  na^j  *  every,'  IxaanKy  *eacli.'  Thus,  in  the  exam- 
ples above  cited,  dvi  naaau  i^jiip€fPy  *  every  day,'  dpi  ndu  /roc, 
*  every  year,'  though  the  terms  dva  i^/iipaPj  *  up  to  the  mea- 
sure of  a  day,'  dvd  #roc,  *  up  to  the  measure  of  a  year,'  or, 
simply,  *the  measure  of  a  day,'  *the  measure  of  a  year,' 
might  have  been  understood,  from  the  context,  to  be  applied 
as  a  standard  of  measure  by  which  to  distribute  into  equal 
parts  the  period  of  time  during  which  the  older  men  lived 
temperately,  and  that  during  which  Xerxes  sent  presents ; 
yet  an  ambiguity  might  remain,  and  it  is  obviated  by  the 
introduction  of  ;rac,  *  every.'  In  English  we  employ,  to  mark 
distribution,  either  *  every,'  and  '  each,'  with  the  standard 
of  measure  alone ;  as,  ^  he  gave  him  a  present  every  year,' 
or  *  each  year,'  *  he  gave  them  every  one  a  present,'  or  *  he 
gave  them  each  a  present ;'  or  the  standard  of  measure 
attended  by  ^a'  or  'an,'  the  same  as  'one ;'  as,  'he  sent  him 
a  letter  a  month ;'  *  they  received  ten  dollars  a  man.' 

2.  Besides  the  above  cases,  in  which  dud  with  the  accusa- 
tive is  employed  to  mark  in  various  circumstances,  and  with 
Afferent  objects,  the  extent  or  measure  of  some  action  or 
state,  this  preposition  is  used  with  the  same  case  to  define, 
in  a  more  general  way,  the  limits  within  which  a  proposition 
is  to  be  understood  to  be  affirmed,  the  accusative  answering 
to  the  English  '  as  to,' '  as  regards,'  'as  far  as  goes,'  although 
not  converted  by  these  terms,  and  the  preposition  being 
rendered  by  '  up'  or  'on.'  E.g.  II.  xiii.  646-7,  •  •  .  diri  ik 
fXi^  TToaaif  txtpatv^  \  ^r'  di^d  uwra  diooaa  dcafmtpi^^  aujiif 
IwiifUy  '  cut  the  entire  vein,  which  runs  quite  up  the  back 
and  reaches  the  neck;'  properly,  'which  runs  quite  up  •  •  • 
as  regards  the  back ;'  II.  x.  465-6,  xai  dizb  i^eif  b^ba'  d^tpoj^  \ 
df/tsv  dxfd  fjojpixr^pj  'and,  lifting  them  on  high,  placed  them 
upon  the  tamarisk,'  that  is,  '  placed  them  up  ...  as  regards 
the  tamarisk.'  Herod,  ii.  96,  raura  rd  KXoia  dpi  /liu  riv 
KOTOfibp  od  iuuaarrcu  nXiuv^  '  these  vessels  are  not  capable  of 
sailing  up  the  stream ;'  properly,  'are  not  capable  of  sailing 
up  ...  as  regards  the  stream.'  Xen.  Ages.  ii.  22,  xai  iy 
ictiiip  xai  dpi  vi  dprj  fid-jKur^^ '  to  fight  both  in  the  plain,  and 
on  the  mountains,'  that  is,  '  up  ...  as  regards  the  moan- 
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tains,*  dpd  showing  that  the  scene  of  the  fighting  is  rela- 
tively  ^up/  as  opposed  to  iv  TzMtf^j  and  the  aocoBatiFe 
limiting  the  descriptive  term  of  di^  ^  np/  to  ra  Sfnj^  '  the 
mountains.' 

TABU  or  THE  SiavmCATI05  AND  USB  OF  i»A  WITH  CASBS. 


M£»ift*«ffA>^ 

rfp<ct  to.' 

• 

'far: 

Locat.? 

Aoe.  1.  <tob' *M  Iw  •■;*  iL'aa  WMnpu*.* 

ofivi. 

•at.' 

'Up.' 

*CpOB.' 

'Upon.' 

'Upon'? 

•Up  to.'                          'Upo^* 

•ThimiclKNit.' 

•AsmaajML* 

•DariBC.' 

'  Bv«77'«Mh,» « a,"M.* 

*Avto^  of  which  there  is  also  a  poetical  form  ibmx^j  has 
probably  the  same  radical  with  the  negative  prefix  ir  and 
di/-,  the  Latin  t-  and  tn-,  the  English  and  Oerman  tm-,  the 
German  ohne  and  ohn-^  ^without,'  the  old  German  dnOj  and 
the  Gothic  ihnu,  (See  Pott  Etym.  Forsch.  ii.  p.  181.) 

Significatums  ofipsu. 

1.  ''Aveu  is  used  both  adverbially  and  as  a  prepodtioni 
that  is,  both  with  and  without  a  case,  and  has  commonly 
the  sense  of  'without'  It  is  frequently  met  with  in  contnst 
with  aivy  *with,'  *  together  with:'  e.g.  IL  xvii.  406-7,  few 
aode  TO  ihzvco  Tzdjuczap  |  ix7:ip<ruv  Tzroiie^pop  dpttj  ei^fi/,  oifSi  mf 
aircipy  ^  neither  without  himself^  nor  even  with  him ;'  II.  xziiL 
887,  ii^to  xiycpoeo  ^ioure^y  '  running  without  the  lash  (goad).' 
Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6,  18,  trjp  ztp  8aai(p  xai  xaJjf  iptro  duu  zwrm 
rvjjfLtepy  di^eif  dk  rouzoip  /njf  ^  he  considered  that  he  ought  to 
get  these  things  with  justice  and  honor,  but  not  without 
these  virtues.' 

2.  '  Away  from,' '  apart  from.'  '^Aptu  has  also  the  meaning 
of '  away  from,'  '  apart  from :'  e.g.  H.  xiii.  556,  od  /liy  j4f 
KOT*  di^t'j  dr/ttov  ^v,  a)M  xai  abxcfj^  \  arpwfaTj  'for  he  was 
never  away  from  foes,  but  turned  himself  against  them;' 
Od.  xvi.  238-9,  .  .  •  eT  x£v  pwt  dovfjoofu^*  dyrtfiptadm^  \ 
fjto'jpw  ib^vj^  dXXwUy  ij  xai  de^^r^oSfu^'  diXou^j  ^  alone,  apart  fiom 
others.'  In  the  latter  case,  however,  d^aiih  might  be  ren- 
dered ^without'   (See  Passow's  Lex.)    This  meaniiig  of 
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*away  from/  'apart  from,'  is  only  a  variation  of  that  of 
•without,'  and  is  derived  from  it. 

8.  *  Except/  ^Aueu  has,  ftirther,  the  meaning  of '  except,* 
which  is  but  another  variation  of  the  proper  sense  of  *  with- 
out* E.g.  Plat.  Crit  112,  c,  cited  in  Passow's  Lexicon,  dpeu 
j^poaou  xai  dfrjfupouj  'except  gold  and  silver.* 

Summary  of  the  siffnijications  of^eu, 

1.  'Without' 

2.  'Away  from,'  'apart  from.' 
8.  'Except' 

Use  of  dveu  with  its  case. 

'^Ai^eu  is  used  with  the  genitive  alone,  the  preposition 
having  the  meanings  above  set  forth,  and  th6  genitive 
having  the  signification  of  'with  respect  to,'  as  in  the  above- 
cited  examples.  To  these  add  ^sch.  Pers.  609,  Torj^ap  xiXeu^ov 
T^uf  dpto  T  d'ff^pdrwv  \  Jf^^^C  re  r^c  ndpoc&tUy  ix  ddjiiop  ndhv  \ 
loTttXai,  'therefore  have  I  come  this  way  again  from  my 
home,  without  a  chariot  and  without  my  former  equipage;' 
Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6,  6,  i^bv  pkv  ecpi^uiju  dyetu  duto  alayjjviq^  xal 
fiidfiij^j  alptiTOi  TcoXepecv,  'without  shame  and  hurt;'  Id.  Hell. 
iiL  4,  26,  oifx  dv  noii^aut  raJJra  dvto  ra>v  otxot  rtXwv^  '  he  would 
not  do  this  without  (the  consent  of)  the  magistrates  at 
home/  di^to  and  the  genitive  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
examples  of  the  use  of  this  preposition,  having  seemingly  a 
pregnant  sense.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  6,  14,  xal  av  ye^daa^  ddjX^i^ 
ftoe . . .  Sze  oudkp  SiftXo^  ttrj  arpauff  raxrtxwv  duto  zwv  iTzmjdeiwv^ 
'you  explained  to  me  that  tactics  were  of  no  benefit  to  an 
army  without  provisions ;'  Id.  Hell.  i.  7,  30,  rot>c  i^ftou^  .  .  . 
foXdrroi/re^y  dpcu  toutwv  pr^div  npdrruv  ntcpda&Sj  'observing 
the  laws,  attempt  to  do  nothing  without  them,'  that  is, 
'apart  from,  contrary  to,  them.'  (See  Lex.  Xenoph.) 

For  the  augmented  and  compound  forms  dveu&e  and 
ixdp€u^€y  see  Passow's  Lexicon. 
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SignifleatioDf  of  Ikp. 

Gen. :  'of,'  'with  reipect  to.' 

1.  'Without' 

2.  •  Away  from/  *  ftpart  from.' 
8.  'Except' 

*  Without' 

*Awfty  fVom,'  'ftparifhim.' 

'Except' 
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being  old  to  make  young  again ;  dpo^pix^iVj  'to  wet  again,' 
that  is,  from  being  diy  to  make  wet  again.  It  need  haidlj 
be  added,  that  this  meaning  of  di/d  is  merely  a  modification 
of  the  preceding,  being,  in  &ct,  due  to  its  power  of  soggea^ 
ing  a  contrast  between  the  action  or  state  which  it  qualifiei 
and  the  opposite  state  naturally  occurring  to  the  mind« 

4.  '  Out,'  ^  aloud.'  In  some  compounds  did  has  what 
may,  perhaps,  be  called  an  intensive  sense,  rendered  in 
English  by  *out,'  *  aloud:'  e.g.  dva^ooPj  *to  cry  out,*  *to 
shout  aloud,'  aua^povrlwj  Ho  thunder  aloud,'  djHXf^XSbf^  'to 
laugh  out,'  ^to  laugh  aloud,'  dpaxXaiuVj  'to  weep  alood.* 
In  English  we  use  '  out'  in  the  same  sense,  as  in  the  tram* 
lations  just  given;  also  ^up,'  as  'to  eat  up,'  that  ia,  'to  eat 
quite  or  entirely ;'  and  sometimes  '  out  and  out,*  the  prepo- 
sition being  doubled  for  the  sake  of  intensity.  In  Greek, 
also,  some  other  prepositions  are  used  with  like  intensive 
force ;  as  xard  in  xararifipeeuy  '  to  cut  to  pieces,'  and  Iz  in 
ixvaau^  'to  conquer  completely.'  In  some  of  the  examples 
of  such  use  of  dwi,  it  is  not  altogether  impossible  to  perceive 
a  consonance,  at  least, between  the  proper  sense  of  the  pre- 
position and  what  it  has  been  here  ventured  to  call  ita  inten* 
sive  sense ;  as  in  ductduxuivaiy  '  to  show  forth,'  '  to  exhibit,* 
dvuxwrjuify  ^  to  wail  aloud.'  But  it  may  be  admitted,  that 
although  this  meaning  is  most  nearly  allied,  aa  fSev  aa  wa 
can  see,  with  the  primary  sense  of  d^f,  yet  its  precise  rda- 
tions  to  it  are  difficult  to  determine. 

It  is  only  in  compounds  that  danL  has  the  three  last-men- 
tioned meanings :  it  does  not  present  them  in  its  nse  with 
the  cases.  With  these  d^f  has  only  the  sense  of  '  up,'  and^ 
relatively  considered,  that  of  '  upon.' 

Summary  of  the  significations  of  dpdL 

1.  *Up.' 

2.  From  the  suggestion  of  contrast :  '  back,*  '  again.* 
8.  Intensively :  '  out,'  '  aloud.' 

Signification  and  use  of  dud  unih  cases  of  noiou. 

\4iMi  is  used  with  the  genitive,  dative,  and  accnsative  cases; 
possibly  with  the  ablative  (locativus) ;  with  the  genitive  aad 
dative  only  in  the  epic  and  lyric  poets. 
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I.  ^A)^  unih  the  genitive  case. 

With  the  genitive  case  dpd  is  employed  only  in  a  few  ex- 
amples ;  and  even  in  these  it  is  doubted  whether  the  genitive 
shoald  be  considered  as  connected  with  di/d  in  its  constraction. 
(See  Passow's  Lexicon,  s.  v.)  Thus,  Od.  ii.  416,  dp  {dpi)  f 
ipa  Tr^Xi(mx(K  ^^^  i^aFv',  ^pjt  S  ^Ad^vfj,  *  Telemachus  went 
on  board  the  ship,  and  Athene  had  command.'  Accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  interpretation  set  forth  in  this  treatise, 
dpd  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  qualification  of  ^oTve ;  '  Tele- 
machus went  up,'  that  is,  ^  on  board ;'  and  the  genitive  inj6^ 
is  added  in  the  sense  of  ^  with  respect  to  the  ship,'  to  specify 
the  object  to  which  the  going  on  board  is  to  be  distinctly 
referred ;  ^  Telemachus  went  up  on  board  .  .  •  with  respect 
to  the  ship,'  and  not  with  respect  to  any  other  object;  that 
is,  he  went  on  board  the  ship. 

n.  ^Avd  with  the  dative,  or  with  the  ablative  (locativus)  (?). 

The  form  of  the  dative  and  of  the  ablative  (locativus)  cases 
being  the  same  in  Qreek,  it  is  a  question  of  difficulty  to 
decide  whether  the  examples  in  which  dvd  occurs  with  this 
form  have  the  dative  or  the  ablative  (locativus).  E.g.  II.  i. 
14-15,  (rrififuiT  Ij^iop  ip  ;f6/o<riv  huj^dXoo  ^AtzSXXwpo^  \  XP^^^V 
ipa  cxj^TTcpipy  *'  having  in  his  hands  the  garlands  of  Apollo  on 
a  golden  sceptre.'  K  XP^^^V  <"fy;rr/t>^  be  regarded,  as  it 
might  be,  as  the  ablative  of  position  or  locativus,  the  sense 
will  be,  ^having  in  his  hands  the  garlands  of  Apollo  up  .  .  . 
on  a  golden  sceptre,'  the  locativus  marking  the  place  of  the 
garlands, '  on  a  sceptre,'  anddi/d  describing  further  the  manner 
or  relative  direction  of  the  holding ;  ^  he  had  or  held  the  gar- 
lands up'  as  opposed  to  ^  down.'  Considered  as  a  dative  case, 
Xpuaiii)  (mJTTTpifj  will  denote  the  object  ultimately  afiTected, 
and  depend  immediately  upon  dpd  and  the  preceding  words 
ari/ifjuzT  lij^v  hcr^^bXou  ^ AnSXXwuo^j  '  he  had  in  his  hands  the 
garlands  of  Apollo  '.  .  .  upon  a  golden  sceptre ;'  that  is, 
the  golden  sceptre  is  presented  as  the  object  ultimately 
affected  by  the  disposition  of  the  garlands,  just  as  though  it 
were  a  party  to  whose  benefit  it  enured,  and  just  as  the 

dative  is  admitted  to  attend  upon  S/ju)t(Kj  Hike/  6  aini^y  ^the 

11 
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same/  &c.  Although  this  latter  interpretation  seems  rather 
difficult  to  admit,  possibly  from  our  being  nnaccostomed  in 
our  language  to  such  use  of  the  dative  case,  yet  it  mi^t, 
perhaps,  be  justified  by  the  freer  use  of  the  Greek  language. 
If  the  ablative  here  appear  to  aflTord  the  simpler  and  more 
obvious  construction,  it  may  be  urged,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  as  i;:/,  ^  upon,'  and  Afupt^ '  about,'  would  seem  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  dative  case  in  virtue  of  their  own  significatioiii 
in  the  same  way  that  S/iofoc,  ^like,'  «roc,  *  equal,'  6  oMci 
^  the  same,'  have  the  dative  after  them,  so  dM£,  *  up,'  may 
have  this  case  depending  upon  it.  Similar  are  the  follow- 
ing examples  cited  by  Passow:  Od.  xi.  128,  dffijoijlxfh 
tjijuif  Slucl  (fotdiijup  wijupj  ^on  his  shining  shoulder;'  IL  zr. 
152-3,  thpo)^  ff  e'jpitoza  KpoUdijp  dpa  FappLpip  ixptp  |  ^/mmi^ 
'  sitting  on  promontoiy  Gargarus.' 

in. '  Jw£  with  the  accusative. 

1.  \4>d  with  the  accusative  is  employed  to  express,  in  i 
variety  of  ways,  the  measure  or  extent  of  an  action  or 
motion.  Thus  (a),  in  the  sense  of  ^up,'  *up  to,'  'to  th0 
extent  of:'  e.g.  Od.  xxii.  193,  xeW  dp*  ^'^^v  l/HMnof^  'they 
drew  him  up  to  the  lofty  pillar,'  that  is,  '  they  drew  lum  19 
...  to  the  extent  of,  as  &r  as  went,  the  lof^  pillar.'  The 
measure  or  amount  of  the  drawing  up  is  expressed  by  tlii 
accusative  xco>  o^Tj/jji^^  and  the  proper  office  of  dul  is  to 
mark  the  direction  of  the  drawing,  that  it  was  'up'  or 
'upwards.* 

b.  '  Throughout,'  '  all  through.'  \4pd  with  the  aocosatiTe 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  'throughout,'  'all  through:'  e.g;IL 
i.  53,  i^ur^ftap  fik>  difd  azpazop  ^Jfe^o  njia  i^eoco,  '  the  anom 
of  the  god  sped  throughout  the  army.'  Here  the  accoM- 
tive  azpazoi^  shows  up  to  what  limit  went  the  infliction  of 
the  god,  how  far  reached  the  sending  of  his  arrows,  iA 
retaining  nothing  of  its  proper  sense  of  '  up,'  but  merely 
serving  to  mark  the  accusative  as  a  sign  of  measure,  peca- 
liar  only  in  its  resulting  from  giving  the  limit  of  a  motioa 
assumed  to  have  one  certain  direction  rather  than  another. 
^scli.  Prom.  500,  TzXa^qi  re  v^<rrrv  d>a  rav  :zapaiia}f  ^dff/mtf 
^and  drives  me  a  famished  wanderer  all  through  (over)  tbt 
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study  shore.*  Herod,  i.  96,  Ioptwp  dk  abrovdfuov  ndi/rtap  dud  r^v 
^impovj  *  througbont  the  mainland ;'  Id.  ii.  135,  doidcfio^  di^d  r^ 
^Elidda  iyiptro,  ^  was  celebrated  in  song  throughout  Hellas ;' 
len.  Anab.  iv.  6, 4,  aTa9[ioh^  hrra  htoptodrjaav^  dpd  niyre  TtoLpor 
mtfYou:  r^  i^/iipe^j  ^  as  much  as  five  parasangs  a  day/  Origin- 
ally, dpd  thus  used  denoted  one  of  the  modes  of  taking  a 
measure,  namely,  by  measuring  from  below  upwards ;  just 
as  xard  expressed  the  opposite  mode  of  taking  a  measure, 
from  above  downwards.  But,  as  it  was  really  a  matter  of 
no  moment,  for  the  result,  whether  the  measure  was  taken 
from  below  upwards  or  from  above  downwards,  dud  was 
employed,  not  only  in  cases  where  a  measure  was  expressed 
bj  t&e  limit  of  an  upward  motion,  and  where  dud  would 
have  its  proper  sense,  but  in  others  also  where  it  was  not 
required  to  give  any  exact  indication  of  the  direction  of  the 
action  or  motion  by  limiting  which  the  accusative  came  to 
express  measure.  In  such  case,  dud  became  a  mere  sign 
that  the  accusative  was  used  as  a  note  of  measure,  one  that 
may  fairly  be  assumed  to  have  its  origin  from  being  the 
limit  of  a  motion  directed  from  below  upwards,  but  that 
would  seem  to  be  used  without  regard  to  this  origin.  In  the 
same  way  xard  is  used  with  the  accusative  of  measure  where 
there  is  no  notion  of  a  downward  motion  any  longer  con- 
veyed; and,  accordingly,  xard^rrpaTou  means  ^throughout 
the  army,'  just  as  dud  arpardu  does. 

To  this  use  of  di>d  with  the  accusative  belongs  the  phrase 
ixfi  axbpa  Ixuv^  *'  to  have  constantly  in  the  mouth,'  or  '  on 
the  tongue,*  *to  be  ever  saying,*  properly,  *to  have  all 
through  the  mouth,*  or  'as  far  as  ever  the  mouth  goes.' 
And  so  dud  dupbu  ippovtiv^  ^  to  revolve  in  one*s  mind,'  pro- 
perly, *  to  consider  to  the  extent  of  one*s  mind,'  '  as  far  as 
one's  mind  goes  :*  e.g.  II.  ii.  85-6,  rbu  If  liiTz*  aindij  |  rd  fpo^ 
uioyc^  dud  dupou  8.  ji*  oi  reXietr^ou  IfuiJis. 

c.  *Aud  is  used  also  with  the  accusative  case  of  nouns 
expressing  the  several  denominations  of  time  to  mark  the 
extent  or  measure  reached.  Thus,  in  Homer,  but  only  in 
the  phrase  dud  wxra^  *  during,  all  through,  the  night,'  *  to  the 
extent  of  the  night:*  e.g.  II.  xiv.  80,  ou  ydp  r«c  uipurt^  ifirfito^ 
xaxbuy  ob!f  dud  uOxra.  Herod,  viii.  123,  InXoMu  ol  "EXhjut^  it;  rbu 
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^hdfjtbv  dpeoT^ia  JoMToi/rec  t^  ^tandnp  jnfOfjtiutp  ^Eihjpmu  dpi 
r^  TzdXe/ioif  tootovj  ^  dnriDg,  throughout,  this  war/  or,  \em 
accoratelj  rendered,  'in  this  war/  Here  belongs  the 
expression  dpa  tzcujop  ttjp  ij/jtipap^  'throughout  the  whole 
day,'  that  is,  'to  the  extent  of  the  whole  day.'  Here  may 
be  mentioned,  also,  the  phrase  dx/d^r^vov,  ^in  time,'  'in  coarse 
of  time :'  e.g.  Herod,  i.  173,  xaza  rolu  Auxou  ztjp  iitonn^fii^v  Ainaot 
diA  ipdvoy  ix^dijaaPy  'in  course  of  time  were  called  Ly- 
cians ;'  properly,  '  against  a  period  of  time,'  the  idea  being 
that  the  Lyeians  obtained  their  denomination  in  a  space 
the  measure  of  which  is  expressed  by  saying  that  it  amounted 
to  or  reached  a  period  of  time.     Cf.  Herod,  ii.  151. 

d.  \4iHi  is  used  with  the  accusative  of  numbers  also)  and 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  preceding  cases ;  but,  owing  to 
our  like  use  of  '  up  tx>'  with  numbers  to  mark  the  extent  to 
which  any  computation  goes,  we  can  here  more  readily  see 
the  direction  in  which  the  measure  is  regarded  as  reached. 
E.g.  Od.  ix.  209,  dpa  etxoae  fdrpa  j^eSe,  'he  poured  out  to 
the  amount  of  twenty  measures,'  properly,  'up  to  the  amount 
of  twenty  measures.' 

e.  The  same  interpretation,  both  as  to  dpd  and  as  to  the 
accusative  case,  is  to  be  given  of  a  number  of  what  are 
called  adverbial  phrases ;  as,  dpi  xpdro^y  ^  with  one's  migh^' 
'to  the  utmost,'  the  literal  sense  being,  'up  to  the  measurs 
of  one's  strength  :'  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  8, 1,  Kpofoipereu  {naxf' 
fic^)  iXauptop  dpd  xpdzo^  Idpoopze  rf>  crirf/,  '  riding  at  the  top 
of  his  speed,'  that  is,  '  up  to  the  measure  of  his  strength.' 
So  dpa  /lipiKj  'in  turn:'  e.g.  Eur.  Phcen.  488,  Smtt*  oWc 
ipiup  ahdt^  dpd  fiipo^  Xa^wPy  'on  condition  that  I  should  get 
the  kingdom  in  turn  and  have  the  dominion.'  When  it  ii 
said  of  a  person  that  he  performs  an  action  dpi  (or  xazij 
fiipo^y  'in  turn,'  the  sense  really  is,  that  he  performs  it  'ai 
fsLT  as  his  part  or  share  goes,'  or  '  according  to  his  part  or 
share.'  (See  Xen.  Cyrop.  iv.  2,  80.)  Hardly  different  is  the 
phrase  dpi  roh^  Tzpiorooi:  ItroPy  '  they  were  among  the  fint;' 
properly,  '  were  up  with,  as  far  as,  equal  with,  the  first' 

/.  Of  the  same  nature  essentially  is  the  use  of  dpd,  as  wdl 
as  of  xard,  with  X^oyoPy  in  the  sense  of '  in  the  proportion  at,' 
'  according  to  the  proportion  of:'  e.g.  Uyerae  rwc  U&oo^  Ijf^ 
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difii  riv  aurbp  Uyop  rijv  Xu&njra^  ^  it  is  said  to  have  its  stones 
of  the  same  measure  of  smoothness/  that  is,  coming  up  to 
the  same  reckoning  or  estimate  in  regard  to  smoothness,  the 
accusative  Xiyov  marking  the  measure  or  extent,  and  denot- 
ing how  far  the  smoothness  of  the  stones  reaches,*  namely, 
to  t6p  aircbv  Xofov^  'the  same  reckoning  or  estimate,'  and 
ipd^  in  its  proper  sense,  indicating,  just  as  our  expression 
*  up  (to)'  in  the  translation  does,  the  direction  in  which  the 
measure  is  taken.  Compare  Herod;  ii.  68,  xai  b  vtoaab^  xard. 
toy  Xbyop  roD  okib  Ycpsratj  ^  and  the  young  one  is  in  proportion 
to  the  egg,'  that  is,  '  is  according  to  the  size  (computation) 
of  the  egg ;'  Id.  ii.  10,  iiai  8k  xal  dUoe  norafioi  od  xard.  rbv 
Nuiou  c6vrec  /leyd^eoj  *•  and  there  are  other  streams,  also,  that 
in  size  are  not  equal  to  the  Nile,'  that  is,  '  not  according  to 
the  reckoning  for,  or  standard  of,  the  Nile.' 

g.  *  Every.'  To  be  referred  to  the  same  class  with  the 
above  examples  is  the  use  of  did  with  the  accusative  case  to 
express  a  distributive  sense,  answering  to  the  English  '  every' 
and  *  each.'  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4,  21,  inoc^aauro  2S  HSj^ooc 
ipd  ixarbu  dudpa^,  '  they  formed  six  companies  of  a  hundred 
men  each ;'  Id.  Anab.  vi.  8,  11,  b  8k  rptl^  dtpgXwv  toz  reXtU' 
rofoc  zd^tt^  dud  Siaxoaioo^  dp8pa^j  x.r.^.,  '  detaching  the  three 
last  ranks  of  two  hundred  men  each;'  Herod,  ii.  37,  ix 
j[aixiwy  nonjpiwif  nivouacy  deoff/iiwyre^  dud  Ttdatxp  ij/iiprjpy  ^  rins- 
ing them  every  day ;'  Id.  vii.  106,  Ttifmzaxt  8k  {rd  Swpa)  dud 
wuv  lr<Kj  *he  sent  the  presents  every  year;'  Xen.  Cyr. 
i.  2,  8,  ire  xai  rohz  Ttptc^uripou^  bpwac  dud  nuaacu  "fjfiipaiy 
omfpdua}^  btdfouraQy  ^because  they  see  the  older  men  also 
living  temperately  every  day.' 

With  regard  to  the  use  oidud  with  the  accusative  in  this 
distributive  sense,  it  should  be  observed,  first,  that  the  accu- 
sative case  with  dud  attending  it  marks,  properly  speaking, 
only  a  measure  of  extent,  as  in  the  preceding  instances,  the 
accusative  denoting  measure,  and  dp<£  showing,  originally  at 
least,  the  way  or  direction  in  which  the  measure  is  reached, 
namely,  from  below  upwards,  but  being  afterwards  used 
with  the  accusative  of  measure  without  any  obvious  refer* 
oice  to  the  direction  in  which  the  measure  is  reached,  just 
•8  is  the  case  with  xard.    Secondly,  that  while  d^d  and  the 
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ftccoflative  do  merely  express  a  certain  measoiey  e.g.  dim 
buirdv  ii/dpctCj  ^  to  the  namber  of  a  hundred  men,'  they  aie 
capable  of  being  used  as  a  standard  of  measure  by  which 
aoy  number  or  quantity  of  the  same  chiss  or  kind  shall  be 
measured  off  or  divided  into  equal  parts  having  the  same 
denomination  with  the  standard  of  measure.  Thus,  in  the 
second  example  above  cited,  the  three  ranks  of  men  being 
mentioned  as  detached,  the  measure  dva  ieaxoaimK  dvd/MBCt 
'to  the  number  of  two  hundred  men,*  is  introduced  and 
applied  as  a  standard  of  measure  by  which  they  are  divided 
off  into  equal  parts  having  this  denomination,  that  is,  of 
'two  hundred  men'  each.  Thirdly,  that  the  question 
whether  a  measure  of  extent  expressed  by  dpd  or  xard  and 
the  accusative,  when  introduced  alongside  of  any  quantitf 
or  number,  is  to  be  used  simply  as  a  measure  of  extent,  or 
as  a  standard  of  measure,  can  be  decided  only  by  the  at- 
tendant circumstances.  For  there  is  no  proper  and  sepanfts 
sign  of  distribution  in  either  dpd  or  the  accusative,  but  only 
the  marks  by  which  a  measure  of  amount  is  distinguished; 
and  the  fact  that  the  measure  denoted  by  the  prepontioB 
and  accusative  case  has  the  capacity  of  being  employed  as  a 
standard  of  measure,  is  suggested  by  the  noun  in  the  aoea- 
sative  marking  a  denomination  of  measure  of  the  same 
kind  with  the  parts  into  which  the  whole  number  or  quan- 
tity may  be  divided.  For  instance,  the  measure  di^  iam- 
iriou^  dvdpaj:^ '  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  men,'  or  simplj 
'two  hundred  men,'  is  capable  of  becoming  a  standard  of 
measure  by  which  the  body  of  rpu^  rdSee^f  '  three  ranks  of 
men,'  may  be  divided  ofl^  because  it  is  of  the  same  denoni- 
nation  with  the  parts  into  which  the  whole  number  is  divi- 
sible ;  a  number  of  ranks  of  men  may  be  divided  off  into 
companies  of  the  same  denomination  with  dj^  Aoxomsc 
dudpa^y  that  is,  '  two  hundred  men.'  But  whether,  in  fiM^ 
the  rpu^  n£?£ec9  *'  three  ranks  of  men,'  are  divided  off  into 
equal  parts  by  the  measure  of  dud  iioxoaioo^  ipdpaCj  'two 
hundred  men,'  that  is,  whether  the  latter  shall  be  considend 
a  standard  of  measure  for  the  time  being,  can  be  gathered 
only  from  the  narrative.  To  remedy  the  ambiguity  wluA 
must  more  or  lees  attend  this  use  of  dwf  with  the  Mceamld^ 


certain  separate  signs  of  distribntion  are  sometimes  super- 
added, as  ;rac,  *  every,'  ix€un(K,  *each/  Thus,  in  the  exam- 
ples above  cited,  dpd  irSaau  i^fiipavy  *  every  day,*  dva  ndv  Ivo^y 
*  every  year,'  though  the  terms  diva  i^/i£pavy  '  up  to  the  mea- 
sure of  a  day,'  dvd  froc,  *  up  to  the  measure  of  a  year,'  or, 
simply,  *  the  measure  of  a  day,'  *  the  measure  of  a  year,' 
might  have  been  understood,  from  the  context,  to  be  applied 
as  a  standard  of  measure  by  which  to  distribute  into  equal 
parts  the  period  of  time  during  which  the  older  men  lived 
temperately,  and  that  during  which  Xerxes  sent  presents ; 
yet  an  ambiguity  might  remain,  and  it  is  obviated  by  the 
introduction  of  ;rac,  ^  every.'  In  English  we  employ,  to  mark 
dbtribution,  either  ^  every,'  and  *  each,*  with  the  standard 
of  measure  alone ;  as,  '  he  gave  him  a  present  every  year,' 
or  *  each  year,'  *  he  gave  them  every  one  a  present,'  or  *  he 
gave  them  each  a  present ;'  or  the  standard  of  measure 
attended  by  '  a'  or  ^  an,'  the  same  as  ^  one ;'  as,  ^he  sent  him 
a  letter  a  month ;'  ^  they  received  ten  dollars  a  man.' 

2.  Besides  the  above  cases,  in  which  dud  with  the  accusa- 
tive is  employed  to  mark  in  various  circumstances,  and  with 
different  objects,  the  extent  or  measure  of  some  action  or 
state,  this  preposition  is  used  with  the  same  case  to  define, 
in  a  more  general  way,  the  limits  within  which  a  proposition 
is  to  be  understood  to  be  affirmed,  the  accusative  answering 
to  the  English  ^  as  to,'  ^  as  regards,*  ^as  far  as  goes,'  although 
not  converted  by  these  terms,  and  the  preposition  being 
rendered  by  *up'  or  *on.'  E.g.  II.  xiii.  546-7,  .  .  .  dird  dk 
fUfia  Tzujaaxi  Ixtpatv^  \  ^t  dpa  ucjTa  diowra  dtafmtph^j  aitj^ip* 
bdim^  *  cut  the  entire  vein,  which  runs  quite  up  the  back 
and  reaches  the  neck;'  properly,  <  which  runs  quite  up  .  *  • 
as  regards  the  back  ;*  II.  x.  465-6,  xai  dird  i&ep  l)^6a*  dgipac  \ 
dijjxiv  dxfd  /jtupixr^p^  ^and,  lifting  them  on  high,  placed  them 
upon  the  tamarisk,'  that  is,  ^  placed  them  up  ...  as  regards 
the  tamarisk.'  Herod,  ii.  96,  raura  rd  jcXdia  cba  pAv  rbv 
icorafubu  oi  duiiovcaa  TzXiuVj  *•  these  vessels  are  not  capable  of 
sailing  up  the  stream ;'  properly,  ^are  not  capable  of  sailing 
up  ...  as  regards  the  stream.'  Xen.  Ages.  ii.  22,  xai  iy 
mdiip  xai  d:ud  rd  Spij  pdj^io^y '  to  fight  both  in  the  plain,  and 
on  the  mountains,'  that  is,  ^  up  ...  as  regards  the  monn- 
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ftccoflatiye  do  merely  express  a  certain  measoiey  e.g.  dm 
buxrdv  di/dpacj  ^  to  the  nnmber  of  a  hundred  men,'  they  aie 
capable  of  being  used  as  a  standard  of  measure  by  which 
aoy  nnmber  or  quantity  of  the  same  class  or  land  shall  be 
measured  off  or  divided  into  equal  parts  having  the  same 
denomination  with  the  standard  of  measure.  Thus,  in  the 
second  example  above  cited,  the  three  ranks  of  men  bdng 
mentioned  as  detached,  the  measure  dva  8eaxoaio(K  i^p^% 
^to  the  number  of  two  hundred  men,'  is  introduced  and 
applied  as  a  standard  of  measure  by  wUch  they  are  divided 
off  into  equal  parts  having  this  denomination,  that  is,  of 
^two  hundred  men'  each.  Thirdly,  that  the  questioB 
whether  a  measure  of  extent  expressed  by  dofd  or  xard,  and 
the  accusative,  when  introduced  alongside  of  any  qnantitjr 
or  number,  is  to  be  used  simply  as  a  measure  of  extent,  or 
as  a  standard  of  measure,  can  be  decided  only  by  the  at* 
tendant  circumstances.  For  there  is  no  proper  and  sepaiato 
sign  of  distribution  in  either  AmL  or  the  accusative,  but  only 
the  marks  by  which  a  measure  of  amount  b  distinguished; 
and  the  fact  that  the  measure  denoted  by  the  preporitioB 
and  accusative  case  has  the  capacity  of  being  employed  as  i 
standard  of  measure,  is  suggested  by  the  noun  in  the  aoea< 
sative  marking  a  denomination  of  measure  of  the  same 
kind  with  the  parts  into  which  the  whole  number  or  qnaa- 
tity  may  be  divided.  For  instance,  the  measure  di^  An** 
aioo^  dudpa^j  *  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  men,'  or  simplj 
^two  hundred  men,'  is  capable  of  becoming  a  standard  df 
measure  by  which  the  body  of  r/>e?c  rci^&Cy  '  three  ranks  of 
men,'  may  be  divided  off,  because  it  is  of  the  same  denonn- 
nation  with  the  parts  into  which  the  whole  number  is  din* 
sible  ;  a  number  of  ranks  of  men  may  be  divided  off  into 
companies  of  the  same  denomination  with  dj^  Aoxomsc 
ipdpacy  that  is,  ^  two  hundred  men.'  But  whether,  in  fiM^ 
the  Tpu^  niceec,  ^  three  ranks  of  men,'  are  divided  off  into 
equal  parts  by  the  measure  of  dua  iioxomoo^  ipdpaCj  'two 
hundred  men,'  that  is,  whether  the  latter  shall  be  considend 
a  standard  of  measure  for  the  time  being,  can  be  gathered 
only  from  the  narrative.  To  remedy  the  ambiguity  whidi 
must  more  or  lees  attend  this  use  of  did  with  the  aociuatife^ 


Mrtain  separate  signs  of  distribution  are  sometimes  snpeiv 
iided,  as  ;rac,  *  every/  ix€un(K^  *  each.'  Thus,  in  the  exam- 
ples above  cited,  dyi  naaau  i^fiipavj  *  every  day,'  dva  ndv  Ivod 
*  every  year,'  though  the  terms  dpd  •f/fiipavy  *  up  to  the  mea- 
sure of  a  day,*  dvd  froc,  *  up  to  the  measure  of  a  year,'  or, 
nmply,  *  the  measure  of  a  day,'  *  the  measure  of  a  year,' 
might  have  been  understood,  from  the  context,  to  be  applied 
as  a  standard  of  measure  by  which  to  distribute  into  equal 
parts  the  period  of  time  during  which  the  older  men  lived 
tomperately,  and  that  during  which  Xerxes  sent  presents ; 
jet  an  ambiguity  might  remain,  and  it  is  obviated  by  the 
introduction  of  ;rac,  *  every.'  In  English  we  employ,  to  mark 
distribution,  either  *  every,'  and  *  each,'  with  the  standard 
9f  measure  alone ;  as,  *  he  gave  him  a  present  every  year,' 
or  *each  year,'  *he  gave  them  every  one  a  present,'  or  *  he 
gave  them  each  a  present ;'  or  the  standard  of  measure 
•tteDded  by  ^a'  or  'an,'  the  same  as  'one;'  as,  'he  sent  him 
a  letter  a  month  ;*  '  they  received  ten  dollars  a  man.' 

2.  Besides  the  above  cases,  in  which  dvd  with  the  accusa- 
tive is  employed  to  mark  in  various  circumstances,  and  with 
different  objects,  the  extent  or  measure  of  some  action  or 
state,  this  preposition  is  used  with  the  same  case  to  define, 
in  a  more  general  way,  the  limits  within  which  a  proposition 
is  to  be  understood  to  be  affirmed,  the  accusative  answering 
to  the  English  '  as  to,' '  as  regards,' '  as  far  as  goes,'  although 
not  converted  by  these  terms,  and  the  preposition  being 
rendered  by  'up'  or  'on.'  E.g.  II.  xiii.  546-7,  .  •  .  djtb  dk 
fUfia  Tzaaaxi  IxepaePj  \  ^r'  di^d  vwra  diooaa  dtofrntph^^  aDj[ip* 
&K&cr,  '  cut  the  entire  vein,  which  runs  quite  up  the  back 
and  reaches  the  neck ;'  properly,  '  which  runs  quite  up  .  .  • 
as  regards  the  back ;'  II.  x.  465-6,  xai  djro  i&ev  ^6^'  dtipau^  \ 
tf^i/dva  /jujpijaji^j  'and,  lifting  them  on  high,  placed  them 
npon  the  tamarisk,'  that  is,  '  placed  them  up  *  .  .  as  regards 
the  tamarisk.'  Herod,  ii.  96,  raura  rd  TcXdla  dya  (liv  rhy 
fcofzafibv  ob  duvavcaix  nXiuVy  '  these  vessels  are  not  capable  of 
sailing  up  the  stream ;'  properly,  'are  not  capable  of  sailing 
up  •  .  *  as  regards  the  stream.'  Xen.  Ages.  ii.  22,  xai  iu 
zMip  xai  dvd  rd  ipjj  fidx€^ouj '  to  fight  both  in  the  plain,  and 
on  the  mountains,'  that  is,  '  up  ...  as  regards  the  monn- 
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tidnSy'  dud  sbowing  that  the  scene  of  the  fighting  is  rdir 
tively  'op,'  as  opposed  to  iv  i:tdiipj  and  the  acciuatiTe 
limiting  the  descriptive  tenn  of  duL^  '  np/  to  za  Sp^^  <  the 
mountains/ 


TARI.R  or  THE  8iaNmCATI05  AND  USE  09  iM  WITH  CASES. 

SisniflcftUoB 

Gmu*ai;*<wftli 

respect  to.' 

• 

•far.* 

Loatr 
•at.* 

Ice.  L  <tOk' 'M  ftr  m;*  X 'M  lo^' «Mnv 

-*.. 

*Up.* 

'Upon.* 

•Upon.* 

•Upoo*t 

•Upta'                          'Upo^' 

•Tteoniiboirt.' 

•▲■m■^JSib' 

•D«iK.> 

'^ifvet;,  of  which  there  is  also  a  poetical  form  iptudtj  his 
probably  the  same  radical  with  the  negative  prefix  d-  and 
dv-y  the  Latin  i-  and  in-,  the  English  and  Glerman  im-,  tiie 
German  ohne  and  ohn-j  *  without,'  the  old  German  dno^  and 
the  Gothic  ihnu.  (See  Pott  Etym.  Forsch.  ii.  p.  181.) 

Sffnifications  of  8pw. 

1.  ^Aiftu  is  used  both  adverbially  and  as  a  prepodtioiii 
that  is,  both  with  and  without  a  case,  and  has  commonlj 
the  sense  of  ^without'  It  is  frequently  met  with  in  contnik 
with  irjj;,  *with/  *  together  with:'  e.g.  IL  xvu.  406-7,  fail 
obdc  TO  IhztTO  Tzd/jczca^  |  ix::ipirtev  Trroiie&pou  dpBU  i&su,  oiSk  mm 
am(pj  *'  neither  without  himself  nor  even  with  him ;'  H.  zziiL 
887,  dvet;  xivtpoeo  ^iouze^y  '  running  without  the  lash  (goad).' 
Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6,  18,  abp  rf>  dataitp  xai  xaX^  tptro  dup  zomm 
rvjjifLta^^  difB'j  dk  to'jtwp  fjojj  ^  he  considered  that  he  ought  to 
get  these  things  with  justice  and  honor,  but  not  witboot 
these  virtues.* 

2.  '  Away  from,'  ^  apart  from.'  '^Aueu  has  also  the  meaning 
of  ^  away  from,'  ^  apart  from :'  e.g.  H.  xiii.  556,  oi  /gku  jif 
tzot'  di^cj  dr^iwv  ffVy  aXXa  xai  airob^  \  arprnfar,  ^for  be  wai 
never  awaj-  from  foes,  but  turned  himself  against  them;' 
Od.  xvi.  238-9,  .  .  .  eT  xtv  poh  dovvjoofuS^  dynfip9a9mtf  \ 
fMO'jvoi  di^e'ji^'  diXatUy  7j  xai  di^T^aofu^^  dUou^j  ^  alone,  apart  from 
others.'  In  the  latter  case,  however,  dpeu&t  might  be  ren- 
dered <  without.'   (See  Passow's  Lex.)    This  meaniog  of 
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*away  from,'  *  apart  from,*  is  only  a  variation  of  that  of 
*  without,'  and  is  derived  from  it. 

8.  *  Except.'  ^Aveu  has,  further,  the  meaning  of  *  except,' 
which  is  but  another  variation  of  the  proper  sense  of  *  with- 
out* E.g.  Plat.  Crit.  112,  c,  cited  in  Passow's  Lexicon,  di/eu 
Xpoaou  xai  dpfupoUy  *  except  gold  and  silver.* 

Summary  of  the  significations  of^eu. 

1.  'Without' 

2.  *Away  from,'  'apart  from.' 
8.  'Except' 

Use  of  dpeu  with  its  case. 
^Ay^i)  is  used  with  the  genitive  alone,  the  preposition 
having  the  meanings  above  set  forth,  and  th6  genitive 
having  the  signification  of  'with  respect  to,'  as  in  the  above- 
cited  examples.  To  these  add^^sch.  Pers.  609,  zoqap  xihu&ov 
T^pf  dpvj  r*  djpj/idTcjv  I  X^^-yc  ^^  ^C  Tcdpoc&eVy  ix  dofxwv  ndkv  \ 
tffTeeXcLy  'therefore  have  I  come  this  way  again  from  my 
home,  without  a  chariot  and  without  my  former  equipage;' 
Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6,  6,  i^dv  (ikv  eipTjvTjp  dyecv  dpeu  at(rj[uu7j^  xal 
fiid^f  aipuzau  noiefuTv^  'without  shame  and  hurt;'  Id.  Hell. 
iiL  4,  26,  oux  du  itoii^cuz  xdLra  dvtu  xihv  otxoc  reiwvj  '  he  would 
not  do  this  without  (the  consent  of)  the  magistrates  at 
home/  di^eu  and   the  genitive  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
examples  of  the  use  of  this  preposition,  having  seemingly  a 
pregnant  sense.    Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  6,  14,  xai  ah  Ye^daat:  derjX9i^ 
/Boe  . . .  Svi  ou3ki>  OiptXo^  drj  azpaurf  vaxzcxw]^  di^eu  tq)1^  iTrmjSelwp^ 
'you  explained  to  me  that  tactics  were  of  no  benefit  to  an 
army  without  provisions  ;*  Id.  Hell.  i.  7,  80,  rowc  i^ptouc  .  .  . 
foidrrouTe^j  dptu  roura))^  pojdiv  Trpdrrsev  ntcpaa&t^  'observing 
Ae  laws,  attempt  to  do  nothing  without  them,'  that  is, 
*  apart  from,  contrary  to,  them.'  (See  Lex.  Xenoph.) 

For  the  augmented  and  compound  forms  dpeu&e  and 
ixdi^w^fj  see  Passow's  Lexicon. 

TABLE  OF  THE  SIGNIFICATIONS  AND  USE  OF  Ircv. 


SigniHefttioDi  of  &««. 

Gen, : '  of,*  *  with  reipeot  to.* 

1.  •Without' 

2.  '  Away  from,*  *  apart  from.' 
8.  *  Except' 

•Without' 

•  Away  f^m,'  <  apart  fh>m.' 

•Except' 
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^Avci  corresponds  both  in  form  and  in  its  chancterutic 
sense  to  the  Latin  ante^  *  before/  to  the  Gothic  andj  to  the 
German  ant-^  as  seen  in  antlitz^  'face/  and  ent-^  as  in  entgegai, 
*  towards,*  obvius.  It  is  regarded  by  Pott  (Etym.  F.  L  p. 
176,  ii.  148)  as  having  the  same  radical  with  tiie  Sanskrit 
pronoun  of  the  third  person,  atiOj  ^  ille,'  from  which  comet 
antaray  '  alter,'  and  by  Grimm  is  compared  with  the  Sans- 
krit ati,  ^  ultra.'  In  both  these  latter  cases,  the  sense  would 
be  shown  to  correspond,  by  referring  to  the  derivative 
meaning  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  in  which  it  signifies 
'  that'  as  opposed  to  '  this,'  and  hence  '  on  the  other  side'  as 
opposed  to  ^  on  this  side,'  which  is  the  proper  notion  of  the 
comparative  form  ultra.   (See  also  Passow's  Lexicon.) 

Siffnificatums  ofdi/rL 

1.  *  Over  against,'  '  opposite,*  *  face  to  fece/    The  proper 
meaning  of  di^ri  is  *  over  against,'  *  opposite,'  *  face  to  face,' 
in  a  local  sense,  as  seen  in  the  related  form  di^p  and  in 
the  derivative  di/rio^y  *over  against,'  *  opposite,*  and  in  many 
other  derivative  and  compound  forms  in  which  di/ri  appears; 
as,  d>Tcd>y '  to  go  to  meet,'  *  to  face,'  dyraa^i^ea^j  *  to  set  oppo- 
site,' difZCTZfjwoo^y  'face  to  face,'  difzczopo^j '  over  against,*  diet 
^pou)Zy  'sitting  opposite/      So  also  in  construction  with 
nouns :  e.g.  Q.  viii.  233-4,  Tpww>  d>d^  kxarop  re  deaxoaimaf  n 
huunoz  I  (rrrjiTsa^'  ii/  ;ro/i/i^, '  you  will  each  stand  against,  that 
is,  before,  over  against,  the  Trojans ;'  Od.  iv.  116-16,  j^imvm 
zopfupir^i^dpTdf&aXfiott'i/ds^cuTj^wy  |  d/jtfOTi(n^n/j[ep4riy*ho\dhig 
up  a  purple  robe  before,  over  against,  the  eyes.'    This  eaine 
may  possibly  be  the  sense  of  di^zc  as  used  with  verbs  of 
entreaty,  and  where  it  answers  to  the  English  *by:'  6.f. 
Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  1326,  oca  dure  Traidwi/  zwudt  xai  J^-^C*  crfrf/»,  | 
Ixezvjofiti^y  ^'jfjcra^zeCy '  who  all  of  us  beseech  yon,  O  father,  hf 
these  children  and  by  your  life;'  that  is,  perhaps,  ^OTcr 
against,  in  the  face  of,  before.'     More  probably,,  however, 
this  sense  of  di^ri  is  a  derivative  one,  to  be  mentioned  mR» 
wards,  in  which  it  expresses  the  idea  of  an  equivalent,  of 
what  is  weighed  against  another  and  counterbalances  it,  and 
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80,  in  certain  connections,  comes  to  express  what  is  an  ade- 
quate motive.  In  this  view,  the  sense  here  would  be,  ^we 
all  beseech  yon,  0  father,  placing  onr  entreaties  in  the  one 
scale,  and  these  your  children  and  your  life  in  the  other;' 
making  the  latter  an  equivalent  for  the  former,  your  children 
and  life  a  motive  for  yielding  to  our  entreaties. 

2.  ^  For/  as  an  expression  of  equivalent  From  the  sense 
of  *  over  against,'  '  opposite  to,'  is  derived  that  of  equipoise, 
counterbalancing,  as  of  one  thing  answering  to  another,  and, 
•a  it  were,  weighed  against  it.  Thus,  in  the  compounds 
dyreaipuHipj  ^to  weigh  against,'  and  Aurl^ftoKo^^  ^counter- 
poising.' This  sense  is  seen  in  a  variety  of  uses  of  di/r/  that 
involve,  more  or  less  obviously,  the  idea  of  one  thing  cor- 
responding to  and  counterbalancing  another.    Thus : 

a.  *ror,'  *of  equivalent  value.'  'Aurl  has  the  meaning 
of  *  for,'  *  of  equivalent  value :'  e.g.  II.  ix.  116,  djrci  po  ttoUwv 
I  laAv  iazlv  di/^p  5ut€  Zeb^  x^pe  fthjajj^  ^  the  man  whom  Zeus 
loves  in  his  heart  is  worth,  equal  in  value  to,  many  people ;' 
Od.  viii.  546-7,  duzl  xourgp/iJTou  f efvoc  i>'  IxizTj^  re  riToxrcu  \  di^ipij 
^a  guest  and  a  suppliant  is  for  a  man  in  the  room  of,  counted 
m,  a  brother;'  Herod,  iii.  59,  napa  8k  ^Ep/uopiwp  i^TjCov  duri 
jlff^fjbdTWp  TzapiXa^Pj  Hhey  got  the  island,  as  an  equivalent, 
for  money.'  The  same  sense  is  seen  in  compounds;  as, 
dkvidto^,  *  godlike,*  dvr&evr^oc,  *  sharp  as  a  goad.' 

L  *  For,'  ^  in  exchange  for,'  *in  return  for,'  *  in  turn.'  This 
sense  ofdyri  is  essentially  the  same  with  the  preceding,  and 
ocenrs  in  expressions  of  barter  or  interchange  of  values.  Thus, 
in  compounds ;  as,  iuvldoat^^  *  a  giving  in  exchange,'  dpre^idTt-^ 
rarv,  ^  injure  in  turn,'  dure^dHXetVj  ^to  throw  in  turn,'  durexXaiuUj 
*  to  weep  in  turn,'  duraalteifj  *  to  bum  in  return,' '  to  give  burn- 
ing for  burning.'  *So  also  in  construction  with  the  case  of  a 
nonn :  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  iv.  6,  8,  ab  jJ/wv  n  dvri  tootwp  Imrjptrj^ 
mc;  *what  service  will  you  render  us  in  return  for  this?*  Id. 
HelL  i.  7, 18,  dsrcl  r^  r6re  ipiXay9pamiaiz  ^^  •  •  •  iTtefiouXtuSfuifoe^ 
*in  return  for  their  kindness ;'  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  544,  dpre  rmt 
dpijfiiifafp  ea*  di^'dxouaovy  ^  hear,  in  return  for,  in  answer  to^ 
what  yon  have  said.' 

€.  *  For,*  *  instead  of,'  one  thing  taking  the  place  of  another. 
This  sense  of  duvl  is  very  nearly  related  to  that  just  men- 
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tioned,  and  is  of  veiy  fireqaent  .occurrence.  ThnB,  in  tlia 
compounds  durcdu^ineevj  *to  die  instead  of^'  'in  the  room  o(' 
ii/rdafi^tLuPy  'to  take  in  the  room  of.'  And  so  with  nonna: 
e.g.  Xen.  Auab.  i.  1,  4,  ^'jhieroi  oza^  •  .  .  ^aatiffMrn  ivt* 
ixui^o'jj '  how  he  shall  be  king  in  his  stead  ;*  Id.  Cyrop.  iv.  6^ 
5j  xdyio  fiki'  b  zdXaz  pacpbi/  dyri  wjfiupioo  Ixofmrdfgr^y^  '  I  got  a 
corpse  instead  of  a  bridegroom ;'  Id.  ib.  viii.  1,  20,  ator  oSrwc 
ifip^sTo  aifZfp  fiXxK  j^pr^acpoz  dpzi  aj^pr^aroOy  *  and  thus  became 
to  him  a  useful  instead  of  a  useless  friend ;'  Herod,  vii.  170, 
dvTf  dh  eei^ai  vr^aimraz  {HYezoi)  fti^iff^tu  i^iutpwzaz^  '  it  is  aud 
that  they  became  dwellers  on  the  munland  instead  of 
islanders.' 

d.  *  For/  *  before,'  *  in  preference  to.'  Frequently  avtif  ia 
comparisons,  obtains  this  sense  of  preference,  which  ii 
nearly  akin  to  the  immediately  preceding  one  of  'instead 
of,'  involving,  as  it  does,  the  idea  of  one  thing  counted 
against  another,  and  thus  returning  to  the  primaiy  meaning 
of  '  over  against.'  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7,  4,  r^v  iiiuikpimf 
iioi/jtr^^  du  ai^zi  wv  Ij^w  rdyroiv,  'I  would  choose  liberty  befoR^ 
in  preference  to,  instead  of,  all  that  I  have ;'  .£sch.  Pron. 
465,  daXaaainzAopcza  S  oTni^  diio^  di/z*  ifUKj  |  iiuifizztff  $£fi 
>auTiAto>  cr/ffim-za^  '  no  one  before  me,  instead  of  me  ;*  LL 
Agam.  1241,  djjr^v  -ztu  diir^p  (al.  dn^v,  dzat^j)  di^'  iftoo  xiHh 
r/^£r£,  ^  enrich  some  other  rather  than  me,  instead  of  me.' 

€.  *  For,*  *  why,'  *  wherefore,'  *  on  account  of.'  Derived 
fix>m  the  sense  of  an  equivalent,  of  one  thing  ooonlep- 
balancing  another,  is  that  of '  why,'  '  wherefore,'  which  dm 
sometimes  obtains,  expressing  the  ground  or  motive  of  an 
action  or  statement.  E.g.  Soph.  Eiectr.  585-^,  diJhSoy  i^ 
Szou  raififif  I  axiTjiitaza  TzdifZwu  Ipja  dpcMra  rjfpLfU^j  'tell  ne 
wherefore,  why,  you  have  now  done  the  most  shamefiil  of 
all  deeds.'  Here  it  is  plain  that  di/<^'  aroo  is  intended  to 
convey  the  idea  of  equivalent  for  the  deed  referred  to,  aod 
this  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  constitute  its  ground  or  motim 
Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  4,  2,  dyri  di  rounou  tzoUoIz  wai  fmfdkK 
ire/idTo  uzb  tov  Kipo*jy '  for,  on  account  of,  in  return  for,  thb;' 
Id.  ib.  viii.  3,  31,  8i8wfu  roryji^  aot^  Ifr^y  ro/roi/i  toy  cbsov.  *0i 
h:rjptzo  d>ri  ro'j ;  *  he  asked,  wherefore  ?  for  what  ?'    S(^ 


^ 
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Antig.  287,  di/i?  oh  zijpd'  t^^t^  d&ufuaif;  *why  are  you  so 
despondent  V 

f.  *By.*  Mw/  is  used  with  the  genitive  case  after  verbs 
of  entreaty,  in  the  sense  of  *by,*  and  maybe  most  probably 
explained  as  containing  the  idea  of  an  equivalent  or  counter- 
poise, and  hence  of  ground  or  motive.  Thus,  in  the  example 
above  cited,  Soph.  CEd.  Col.  1326-7,  o7  <f  d,vx\  Tzaidoiv  zwvit 
mi  ^t^X^j^y  ^^^^p9  I  lxtTeoofji€P  Su/mavre^j  *  we  all  entreat  you  by 
theae  your  children,  and  by  your  life,'  dure  introduces  objects 
which  shall  constitute  a  motive  with  the  person  addressed, 
as  being  an  equivalent  value  or  consideration  for  the  thing 
sought.  Polynices  entreats  his  father  to  relinquish  his  anger 
against  him,  and  adduces  the^fflicted  man's  children,  and  his 
own  life,  as  an  equal  consideration,  and  therefore  as  motives 
to  induce  his  consent.  Of  course,  this  notion  of  an  equivalent, 
although  properly  invoked  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this 
use  of  dpTCj  is  not  to  be  understood  as  being  present  in  the 
literal  and  prominent  way  in  which  it  is  necessarily  set  forth 
in  the  explanation.  That  would  be  to  forget  that  words  are 
often  used,  in  their  derivative  significations,  without  any 
very  distinct  reference  in  the  mind  to  the  original  ideas 
which  underlie  them.  Compare  Ellendt  Lex.  Sophoc.  i.  p. 
171.  Referring  to  the  interpretation  of  Reisig,  which  makes 
dvr/,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  to  have  the  sense  of  'before,' 
*in  the  presence  of,'  this  author  says,  "  verius  est  in  hoc  etiam 
formula  Avrtddatw^  signijicationem  inesse,  velut  si  <5>c  obiestandi 
sensu  diciiur.*'  The  latter  part  of  the  quotation  leaves  it 
doubtful  how  far  the  learned  author  has  a  clear  conception 
of  this  use  of  durl. 

^Avri  being  employed  with  the  genitive  case  alone,  and  a 
sufficient  number  jof  examples  of  the  use  of  the  preposition 
with  this  case  having  been  already  given  in  setting  forth  its 
primary  and  derivative  meanings,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
go  over  the  same  ground  again  by  presenting  apart  the 
several  significations  in  which  dycl  occurs  with  the  genitive. 
It  may  be  enough  to  remark  that  the  genitive,  as  used  with 
dw"/,  has  its  common  meaning  of  *  with  respect  to,'  although 
this  is  not  distinctly  expressed  in  the  rendering  into 
English. 
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tioned,  and  is  of  veiy  firequent  .occarrence.  ThnB,  in  tlia 
compounds  duredt/^axopj  'to  die  instead  of/  Mn  the  room  o(' 
Ai/rdafi^tLtnfy  'to  take  in  the  room  of/  And  so  with  noana: 
e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1,  4,  ^MXvjtrat  oiza^  .  •  •  ^offiArMm  iui 
ixeeifO'jy '  how  he  shall  be  king  in  his  stead  ;*  Id.  Cjrop.  iv.  6^ 
5,  xdyw  fiki^  i  zdXa^  pacpop  dvri  wjfiupioo  ixofuadfojp^  '  I  got  a 
corpse  instead  of  a  bridegroom ;'  Id.  ib.  viii.  1,  20,  xai  oSrwc 
iyip^sTO  wjztp  fikoc  xpijaefw^  duri  aj^pr^aroOj '  and  thas  became 
to  him  a  useful  instead  of  a  useless  friend ;'  Herod,  vii.  170, 
dicr  3h  ztifOi  pr^aewraz  {iiY€Tat)  ft^iff^tu  i^icetpanaz^  '  it  is  8ud 
that  they  became  dwellers  on  the  mainland  instead  of 
islanders.' 

d.  *  For,'  *  before/  *  in  preference  to.*  Frequently  dvr^  in 
comparisons,  obtains  this  sense  of  preference,  which  ii 
nearly  akin  to  the  immediately  preceding  one  of  'instead 
of,'  involving,  as  it  does,  the  idea  of  one  thing  connted 
against  another,  and  thus  returning  to  the  primary  meaning 
of  '  over  against.'  £.g.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7,  4,  ttj^  ilxxtdtfimf 
IXoi/jnTjP  d^  d>rr  atv  Ij^io  TcdyTiOP^  'I  would  choose  liberty  befoic^ 
in  preference  to,  instead  of,  all  that  I  have ;'  .£8ch.  Pron. 
465,  daXaaaiKzXapcza  S  0'3rrc  d>Uoc  dvr'  ipdfj  \  jln«6rrc/)*  cSj^ 
pauriXtop  6'j[r^fiaTaj  '  no  one  before  me,  instead  of  me  ;*  LL 
Agam.  1241,  dx/j^v  reu^  dXhjp  (al.  dzijpj  droi^j)  d^r  iftoo  xiHh 
ri^ere,  ^  enrich  some  other  rather  than  me,  instead  of  me.* 

€.  'For,*  'why,*  'wherefore,'  'on  account  of.*    Derived 
fix>m  the  sense  of  an  equivalent,  of  one  thing  ooanteP- 
balancing  another,  is  that  of '  why,'  '  wherefore,'  which  dm 
sometimes  obtains,  expressing  the  ground  or  motive  of  an 
action  or  statement.     E.g.  Soph.  Eiectr.  585-^,  dOoScv  d^ 
Szo'j  zaififu  I  €u<irj[e<rra  TzdifZwi/  Ifija  dpwca  rjjjdyu^^  'tell  00 
wherefore,  why,  you  have  now  done  the  most  ahamefiil  of 
all  deeds.'     Here  it  is  plain  that  dv^  azoo  is  intended  to 
convey  the  idea  of  equivalent  for  the  deed  referred  to,  aod 
this  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  constitute  its  ground  or  motim 
Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  4,  2,  di/zl  di  toutwp  ^oiiot^  wai  fmfdkK 
izc/idTo  uTzo  zoif  K'jpo'jy '  for,  on  account  of,  in  return  for,  this;' 
Id.  ib.  viii.  3,  31,  didwpi  t(h>*jp  trot,  Ifif,  zauroui  toy  tintay,  *0i 
iTTijpezo  dvri  zou ;  '  he  asked,  wherefore  ?  for  what  ?*    SojA. 
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Antig.  287,  difiP  oo  njvd'  Ij^et^  ddu/uop;  *why  are  you  so 
despondent  ?' 

/.  *By.'  ^Avri  is  used  with  the  genitive  ease  after  verbs 
of  entreaty,  in  the  sense  of  *by,*  and  maybe  most  probably 
explained  as  containing  the  idea  of  an  equivalent  or  counter- 
poise, and  hence  of  ground  or  motive.  Thus,  in  the  example 
above  cited,  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  1326-7,  o7  if  d^ni  Ttcddwv  rcjvde 
mt  ^ojpfiy  ndrtpj  \  lx€T€uo/ieu  $y//;ravrec, '  we  all  entreat  you  by 
these  your  children,  and  by  your  life,'  durl  introduces  objects 
which  shall  constitute  a  motive  with  the  person  addressed, 
as  being  an  equivalent  value  or  consideration  for  the  thing 
sought.  Polynices  entreats  his  father  to  relinquish  his  anger 
against  him,  and  adduces  the^fflicted  man's  children,  and  his 
Ofwn  life,  as  an  equal  consideration,  and  therefore  as  motives 
to  induce  his  consent.  Of  course,  this  notion  of  an  equivalent, 
although  properly  invoked  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this 
use  of  dPTCj  is  not  to  be  understood  as  being  present  in  the 
fiteral  and  prominent  way  in  which  it  is  necessarily  set  forth 
in  the  explanation.  That  would  be  to  forget  that  words  are 
often  used,  in  their  derivative  significations,  without  any 
very  distinct  reference  in  the  mind  to  the  original  ideas 
which  underlie  them.  Compare  Ellendt  Lex.  Sophoc.  i.  p. 
171.  Referring  to  the  interpretation  of  Reisig,  which  makes 
dvr/,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  to  have  the  sense  of  'before,* 
*in  the  presence  of,'  this  author  says,  "  verius  est  in  hoc  etiam 
farmida  dureddasw^  signijicationem  inesse^  velut  si  (I>c  obtestandi 
sensu  dicitur.'*  The  latter  part  of  the  quotation  leaves  it 
doubtful  how  far  the  learned  author  has  a  clear  conception 
of  this  use  of  durl. 

^Airci  being  employed  with  the  genitive  case  alone,  and  a 
sufficient  niimberx)f  examples  of  the  use  of  the  preposition 
with  this  case  having  been  already  given  in  setting  forth  its 
primary  and  derivative  meanings,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
go  over  the  same  ground  again  by  presenting  apart  the 
several  significations  in  which  di^rl  occurs  with  the  genitive. 
It  may  be  enough  to  remark  that  the  genitive,  as  used  with 
dir/,  has  its  common  meaning  of  *  with  respect  to,*  although 
this  is  not  distinctly  expressed  in  the  rendering  into 
English. 
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TABLB  OF  THB  SI0XIFICATI0X8  AXD  USE  OF  iwH  WUH  ITB  CASE. 


Signifieationi  of  crrt.  I  Gen:  'with 


:  1.  '  Orer  mgmintt,' '  opporite  f  1 1.  '  Orer  aniait.' 

I      'face  to  face/ 'before.'  |      'beforaJ 


,2.  'One  thing coanterbahuieiiiguiotlMr:', 

'      a. 'For."nneqniTal«itfor;'  2.  a. 'for/ «in  AtrooB  oi;' 'aqnl  Iil'  I 

I      b. '  For/  '  in  excbmnge  for/ 

I  '  in  retnm  for/  '  in  torn  / 

I      e. 'For/ 'instead  of/ 


.      d. '  For/  '  before/  '  in  prefereaea  to/ 
1      e.  '  For/  '  why/  « wherefore/  '  on 
aeeoont  of/ 
/. 'By/inentraatiec. 


6. '  for/  '  u  ozehiBfa  far/  i 

'in  letuB  for.' 
e.' for/ 'instead  of 
d.'for/'bafon,"iB 
«.  'for/  'why/  'wharafbre,'  'i 

aoeontot' 
/.  'by/ in  enl 


^AtzSj  which  has  also  an  epic  form  drai^  is  the 
as  the  Sanskrit  apa,  the  Latin  ab^  a^  the  German  oA,  as  ia 
abgeherij  ^  to  go  away,'  the  Gothic  of,  the  English  qj^.  The 
English  ^/^  would  seem  to  be  composed  of  this  same  radi- 
cal {of)  and  the  comparative  ending  ier,  its  meaning  being 
not  inconsistent  with  this  composition  so  obTionsly  tog^ 
gested  by  the  form.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
admitting  that  after  is  made  np  of  these  elements,  would  be 
found  in  the  uniformity  with  which  the  English  langoage 
elsewhere  aspirates  this  comparative  ending,  as  in  o4her^  wk^ 
thevy  f''fhpr.  The  word  hfiter  does  not  fiimish  a  parallel 
example,  the  second  t  being  only  an  iteration  of  the  /  of  the 
radical  caused  by  the  stress  of  the  voice.  Compare  the 
Gothic  batiza^  melior,  baiisia^  optimus,  &c  mentioned  bj 
Bopp,  Gloss.  Sanskr.  p.  243. 

Significations  ofdszo. 

1.  *Off,'  *away,'  *from.*  \4z6  has  the  primary  sense  of 
*  oflT,'  *  away,'  *  from,'  having  properly  the  notion  of  being 
apart,  the  being  separated  by  an  interval  of  distance,  more 
exactly  conveyed  by  the  English  *  off,*  *  away,'  but  nearij 
expressed  by  ^  from'  also ;  as,  ^  to  be  from  home.*  Thus,  is 
the  compound  dro;r/>6,  'away  from,'  *at  a  distance  fitNiiy' 
and  in  the  adjective  fcroc,  *far  off,'  *  distant,'  dro^o,  *fro» 
afar,*  cbzosxo^^  'away  from  home,'  *a  colonist,*  drO|2(^rs»,  'to 
look  away,'  dzodip£i>,  '  to  take  off  the  hide,*  *  to  flay,* 
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ipiruvj  *  to  strip  off/  dszoytypta&m^  *  to  be  away/  djzodrjimv, 
*to  sojourn  from  home.' 

The  sense  of  proceeding  from,  and  of  removal,  which  dszd 
Yery  often  has  when  conjoined  with  verbs  of  motion  and 
action,  and  which  is  expressed  by  ^away,'  ^away  from,'  as, 
d^eiifOij  *  to  go  away  from,*  *  to  depart,'  dTrodedpdaxecVy  *  to  run 
away,'  *  to  run  off,'  dTco^aXaxri^eeUj  *  to  take  from  the  milk,' 
*to  wean,'  is  merely  that  of  *  off,'  *away,'  modified  by  being 
coupled  with  the  motion  or  action. 

In  this  sense  of  *  away,'  djtd  is  very  commonly  met  with 
in  its  use  with  nouns  also ;  as,  djr'  dtpdaXiiwv  ehcu^  *  to  be 
out  of  sight,'  properly,  *  to  be  off,  away,  .  .  .  with  respect 
to  the  eyes:'  e.g.  H.  ii.  292,  (livcDv  dszb  jjc  dlb-pcOy  'staying 
away  from  his  spouse,'  that  is,  *  staying  away  .  .  .  with 
respect  to  his  spouse  /  H.  xii.  19,  Zaaoc  djr'  ^IdaicDv  dpiwu  diXad$ 
TpopiouaiVj  ^  as  many  as  flow  on  to  the  sea  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Ida  /  II.  xvi.  733,  d4p*  Ithtcdv  cUro  j[afjul^ej  *  he  leapt 
from  his  horses  (chariot)  to  the  ground  /  H.  v.  227,  .  .  .  ij-ob  i' 
harwp djTo^ao/iai,  'I will  descend  from  the  chariot/  lb.  209- 
10, .  .  .  dszd  TzauradXoo  dpcuXa  rS^a  |  ^fzare  T(p  iXojjTjVy  *  I  took  the 
bow  from  the  nail  /  lb.  13,  rw  fiku  djif  limoau^  6  5*  dj:b  j[&opi^ 
SppuTo  ;r€j^(ic,  *  they  rushed  (to  battle)  in  a  chariot,  he  on  the 
ground,  on  foot,'  properly,  *from  a  chariot,'  *from  the 
ground,'  marking  whence,  from  what  point,  the  warriors 
directed  their  efforts.  Although,  in  such  examples  as  d^' 
Snrcuv  iXTOy  *  he  leapt  from  his  chariot,'  djtd  might  be  ren- 
dered by  '  down  from,'  the  notion  of  *  down'  is  not  rightly 
attributed  to  djzd  itself,  but  is  suggested  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  action. 

The  examples  in  which  most  obviously,  perhaps,  dsrS  has 
the  sense  of  'off,' '  away,'  are  those  in  which  it  is  employed, 
as  very  frequently  in  Homer,  apart  from  both  noun  and 
verb :  e.g.  H.  i.  67,  jJ/e/Fv  S*  drrd  Xocfbu  dfiljuiUy  *  to  ward  off  the 
plague  from  us  /  II.  ii.  183,  ^  3k  &hePy  dTzd  dk  x^dcuop  /9(£>le, 
*and  threw  his  mantle  away.' 

2.  *  From,'  '  after,'  '  since.'  When  used  of  time,  to  mark 
the  date  of  an  event  as  fixed  by  counting  from  a  certain 
point,  d.Ti  is  expressed  by  'from,*  'after,'  'since:*  e.g.  H. 
viii.  54,  djrd  d*  ahroT)  {decTrpou)  ^(opTJatrouTOy  'after  it  (their 
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meal)  they  armed  themselves ;'  that  is,  the  time  of  aiming 
themselves  is  fixed  by  reckoDing  from  the  time  of  taking 
their  meal,  and  is  thus  represented  as  being  after  it.  That 
the  date  is  subsequent  to,  ^  after,'  and  not '  before,'  the  meal, 
is  owing  to  the  act  of  arming,  or  second  term,  occupying^  in 
the  order  of  events  as  they  occur,  a  point  of  time  nearer  to 
the  speaker  as  compared  with  the  former  term  or  the  taldng 
of  the  meal.  In  other  words,  the  notion  of  *  after,'  with  re* 
gard  to  the  act  of  arming  themselves,  is  suggested  by  the 
obvious  chronological  arrangement  of  the  £Eicts,  and  not  by 
dro  alone.  The  mere  meaning  of  ^  off,'  ^  apart  from,'  wMcih 
is  all  that  (Lto  of  itself  expresses,  would  allow  it  to  convcj 
the  idea  of  'before,'  as  well  as  that  of  *  after.' 

3.  'Back,'  ('away.')  \i::6  often  obtains  the  sense  of 
^back,'  but  only  in  compounds,  and  when  used  apart  or 
adverbially;  as,  arodtdowu,  'to  ^ve  back,'  'to  repay/ 
dszozi/jczEii/j  '  to  send  back :'  e.g.  Od.  xvii.  76,  &r  Tot  tmf* 
d::o7:iui^a}  d  roc  MvAiao^  idourev,  '  that  I  may  send  thee  ba^ 
the  presents ;'  ajzohiicztr^y  '  to  shine  back :'  e.g.  H.  zxii.  S19, 
&C  ^Xn^  dszsAa/jc:'  e'jo^xeoc,  'thus  it  shone  back  (was  reflected) 
from  the  sharp  spear;'  H.  xxi.  594,  zdjj>  !F  dro  jiomz  3/hw«o^ 
'  the  brazen  spear  bounded  back.'  This  sense  of  dr6  is  im- 
mediately derived  from  that  of  *  away  from,'  or  rather,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  is  the  same  meaning  modified  by 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  occurs.  Thus,  d:?o:re/iisw 
means  '  to  send  away,'  and  in  this  sense  it  is  commonly 
used;  but  in  the  passage  from  the  Odyssey  above  cited, 
where  Pirseus  proposes  to  send  away  to  Telemachos  pre- 
sents which  Menelaus  had  given  him,  it  is  plain  that,  as 
regards  Telemachus,  the  '  sending  away'  is  just  the  same, 
under  the  circumstances,  as  'sending  back.'  When  the 
word  as:oxaj.M^  '  to  call  away,'  is  applied  to  an  exile,  as  in 
Ilerod.  iii.  53,  tzs/ju/'o^  ic  r^v  Kiorjpa>  ajztxdXtt  rd>  A'jxAf/mm. 
izi  Tr;>  ry//a>>foa,  *  he  attempted  to  recall  Lycophron  to  the 
throne,'  it  is  manifest  that  the  'calling  away'  from  enle 
is  the  same  thing  as  '  calling  back'  to  his  countir.  8o  of 
cLT£;f£r>,  '  to  hold  back,'  '  to  restrain,'  cbronVsiv,  *  to  requite  :* 
e.g.  Horn.  II.  viii.  18G,  t5>  /xae  zip^  xofjudrp^  dszouytzoy^  'nov 
requite  me  for  the  care.' 
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4-  'Different  from,' '  at  variance  with/  *  without/  *  beside,' 
die  English  prefix  ^  nn-*  &c.  ^AttS  sometimes  obtains,  both 
with  a  noun  and  in  composition,  a  kind  of  negative  sense, 
answering  in  English  to  '  different  from,'  *  at  variance  with,' 
*  without,*  and  to  the  prefix  *  un-.*  Thus  (a),  in  compounds, 
as  fiueevy  *  to  fill,'  *  to  cram,'  djzo^uuv^  *  to  unstop,'  djro^dfito^y 
*away,  off,  apart  from,  an  altar,'  *  without  an  altar,'  Mrre- 
li^ous ;'  djro/jofuuaej  *  to  swear  off,'  *  to  put  away  or  deny  by 
an  oath.'  The  negative  sense  which  djzd  here  bears  springs 
immediately  from  that  of  *  away  from,'  *  apart  from.'  Thus, 
in  djzo^cj/juo^y  as  seen  above,  the  notion  of  *  away  from,  apart 
from,  an  altar,'  suggests  that  of  *  without  an  altar,'  *irre- 
li^ons ;'  in  djzo^ouv^  Ho  unstop,'  the  preposition  prefixed 
marks  the  filling  or  cramming  expressed  by  ^oup  as  being 
*away,*  *off,'  and  the  sign  of  separation  or  putting  apart 
is,  under  the  circumstances,  equivalent  to  a  negative ;  in 
djcofjo/ui^aij  dnd  prefixed  to  d/ii^ui^cuj  *  to  swear,'  gives  properly 
4e  notion  of  *  swearing  off  or  away  from'  a  thing,  or  of 
'putting  off  or  away  by  swearing,'  the  oath  being  the  means 
of  placing  a  person  apart  from  some  act  or  statement,  and 
80  in  contrariety  with  it.  Hence  dnofiwi^ai  may  mean  either 
*to  swear  that  one  will  not  do  a  thing,'  or  *  to  deny,  on  oath 
that  one  has  done  a  thing.' 

6.  *  Beside,'  *  difterent  from.'  In  the  same  way  is  to  be 
explained  the  origin  of  the  sense  of  'beside,'  'different 
from  :'  e.g.  Od.  xi.  344-5,  c5  y^Wor,  ou  fidv  fj/jui^  dzd  (rxoTzou  obd* 
dxh  86^7j^  I  fwdtcToe  ^aatXua  nspifpwu,  'the  very  prudent 
ijaeen  speaks  not  beside  the  mark  (indiscreetly),  nor  at 
variance  with  our  opinion ;'  where  d7:d  axonoH^  properly 
meaning  '  away  from  the  mark,'  is  equivalent  to  '  not  hit- 
ting, missing,  beside,  the  mark,'  and  dnb  dd^rj^j  '  away  from 
our  opinion/  is  the  same  in  sense  as  'not  in  accordance 
with,'  and  hence '  at  variance  with,  contrary  to,  our  opinion.' 
Thuc.  i.  76,  o5ra)c  odd*  "/jfiu^  t^aufiounbp  obdku  TrtTToerjxa/iev  odd* 
drA  ro5  dudpamsiou  rpdnou^  *  thus  we  have  done  nothing  that 
is  either  strange  or  contrary  to,  out  of  accord  with,  the 
common  course  of  human  conduct/  that  is,  'away  or  apart 
from,'  and  so  '  different  from,  and  contrary  to,  the  common 

course  of  human  conduct.'     II.  i.  562,  .  .  .  dJU'  datb  i^u/juA  \ 
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meal)  they  armed  themselves ;'  that  is,  the  time  of  aiming 
themselves  is  fixed  by  reckoning  from  the  time  of  taUng 
their  meal,  and  is  thus  represented  as  being  after  it.  That 
the  date  is  subsequent  to,  ^  after,'  and  not '  before,'  the  meal, 
is  owing  to  the  act  of  arming,  or  second  term,  occupying,  in 
the  order  of  events  as  they  occar,  a  point  of  time  nearer  to 
the  speaker  as  compared  with  the  former  term  or  the  taldng 
of  the  meal.  In  other  words,  the  notion  of  ^  after,'  with  re* 
gard  to  the  act  of  arming  themselves,  is  snggested  by  the 
obvious  chronological  arrangement  of  the  fisicts,  and  not  by 
d.'zo  alone.  The  mere  meaning  of '  off,' '  apart  from,*  which 
is  all  that  ds:6  of  itself  expresses,  would  allow  it  to  convcj 
the  idea  of '  before/  as  well  as  that  of  *  after.' 

3.  '  Back,'  ('  away.')  '  Jro  often  obtains  the  sense  of 
^back,'  but  only  in  compounds,  and  when  used  apart  or 
adverbially ;  as,  dj:odt86>aij  *  to  give  back,'  *  to  repay/ 
dTzoTzi/jczEii^y  *  to  send  back :'  e.g.  Od.  xvii.  76,  5c  rot  tm/f 
d::o7:i/i<^'a}  d  roe  MvAlao^  Idmxtv^  ^  that  I  may  send  thee  ba^ 
the  presents;'  azoHfcztti/^  ^  to  shine  back:'  e.g.  H.  zxii.  319, 
&c  o£X/ir^^  dsziXafjc:'  eu^xso^j  ^  thus  it  shone  back  (was  reflected) 
from  the  sharp  spear;'  H.  xxi.  594,  zd/ii^  !F  dszh  jpxixb^  ipouavfj 
^  the  brazen  spear  bounded  back.'  This  sense  of  dszo  is  im- 
mediately derived  from  that  of  *  away  from,'  or  rather,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  is  the  same  meaning  modified  by 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  occurs.  Thus,  d^TO^ri/isw 
means  ^  to  send  away,'  and  in  this  sense  it  is  commonly 
used;  but  in  the  passage  from  the  Odyssey  above  cited, 
where  Pincns  proposes  to  send  away  to  Telemachos  pre- 
sents which  Menelaus  had  given  him,  it  is  plain  that,  as 
regards  Telemachus,  the  ^  sending  away'  is  just  the  same, 
under  the  circumstances,  as  ^sending  back.'  When  the 
word  droxa).eT>,  '  to  call  away,'  is  applied  to  an  exile,  as  in 
Ilerod.  iii.  53,  Tzifn/'a^  ic  ri^v  Kiprjpa^  dszexdjLEt  Td>  A'jxofptmm 
izi  Z7f>  T'jooi^ifiooL,  *  he  attempted  to  recall  Lycophron  to  the 
throne,*  it  is  manifest  that  the  ^calling  away'  from  exile 
is  the  same  thing  as  '  calling  back'  to  his  coontry.  8o  of 
cbrijferv,  '  to  hold  back,'  *  to  restrain,'  d^orivuv^  *  to  requite:' 
e.g.  Ilora.  II.  viii.  186,  ^5v  ^xot  rr^u  xofudr^v  d^roriiftrmf^  'now 
requite  me  for  the  care.' 
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4.  'Different  from,'  *  at  variance  with/  *  without,'  *  beside,' 
die  English  prefix  '  un-'  &c.  'i4;r6  sometimes  obtains,  both 
with  a  noun  and  in  composition,  a  kind  of  negative  sense, 
answering  in  English  to  'different  from,'  *at  variance  with,' 

*  without,'  and  to  the  prefix  *  un-.'  Thus  (a),  in  compounds, 
as  fiu€tVy  *  to  fill,*  *  to  cram,'  dTzo^duVy  *  to  unstop,*  duro^wfito^y 
•away,  off,  apart  from,  an  altar,'  •without  an  altar,*  *  irre- 
ligious ;'  djro/jonfuaej  •  to  swear  off,'  •  to  put  away  or  deny  by 
an  oath.'  The  negative  sense  which  drrd  here  bears  springs 
immediately  from  that  of  •  away  from,'  •  apart  from.*  Thus, 
in  dazo^w^ot:^  as  seen  above,  the  notion  of  •  away  from,  apart 
from,  an  altar,'  suggests  that  of  'without  an  altar,*  •irre- 
ligious;' in  djzo^oeiv^  'to  unstop,'  the  preposition  prefixed 
marks  the  filling  or  cramming  expressed  by  ^6uv  as  being 

*  away,'  '  off,'  and  the  sign  of  separation  or  putting  apart 
is,  under  the  circumstances,  equivalent  to  a  negative ;  in 
dxofjtpui^cuj  dnd  prefixed  to  dfii^uvatj  •  to  swear,'  gives  properly 
4e  notion  of  •swearing  off  or  away  from'  a  thing,  or  of 
'putting  off  or  away  by  swearing,'  the  oath  being  the  means 
of  placing  a  person  apart  from  some  act  or  statement,  and 
80  in  contrariety  with  it.  Hence  dTto/iwi^cu  may  mean  either 
•to  swear  that  one  will  not  do  a  thing,'  or  •  to  deny  on  oath 
that  one  has  done  a  thing.' 

6.  •Beside,'  •  difterent  from.'  In  the  same  way  is  to  be 
explained  the  origin  of  the  sense  of  'beside,'  'different 
from  :'  e.g.  Od.  xi.  344-5,  c5  pWor,  ou  fiav  fj/jui^  dTzd  axoTrou  obS* 
iath  86^rj^  \  fuodurcu  ^aatXua  nspifpajv,  'the  very  prudent 
queen  speaks  not  beside  the  mark  (indiscreetly),  nor  at 
variance  with  our  opinion ;'  where  dTrb  (txotcoIj,  properly 
meaning  '  away  from  the  mark,'  is  equivalent  to  '  not  hit- 
ting, missing,  beside,  the  mark,'  and  cLto  ^Afiyc,  *  away  from 
our  opinion,'  is  the  same  in  sense  as  'not  in  accordance 
with,'  and  hence '  at  variance  with,  contrary  to,  our  opinion.' 
Thuc.  i.  76,  ofjTQ}^  odd*  "fjfxu^  ^ajufiaarbv  obSku  ntnoc^xafitv  odS* 
ixb  TOO  du&pamsiou  Tponoo,  *  thus  we  have  done  nothing  that 
is  either  strange  or  contrary  to,  out  of  accord  with,  the 
common  course  of  human  conduct;'  that  is,  •away  or  apart 
from,'  and  so  '  different  from,  and  contrary  to,  the  common 

course  of  human  conduct.'     H.  i.  562,  .  .  .  dJU'  djrb  th/JuA  \ 
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/iai/,o>  l/jtol  laeaty  ^  you  will  be  more  diBtaatefiil  to  me  ;*  that 
isy  ^jou  will  be  more  away  from,  removed  fix>m,  cot  of 
accord  with,  and  heuce  disagreeable  to,  me.'  In  the  phnse 
OTzeidecu  d::d  fiDrr^po^^  Soph.  ffid.  Col.  900,  *  to  hany  at  fall 
speed,'  properly,  ^without  bridle,'  *  unrestrained,'  as:6  has 
the  sense  of  ^  without,'  '  free  from,'  which  comes  from  that 
of  *  away  from,'  *  apart  from,'  *  without  the  presence  o£* 

5.  ^ Quite,'  ^entirely.'  In  some  compounds,  dazo  has  the 
meaning  of  ^  quite,'  ^  entirely,'  that  is,  obtains  an  intensiTe 
force.  Thus,  aro^c^poHrxuVy  *to  eat  up,*  *to  devour;'  dso- 
daxp'jea^y  *  to  cry  very  much;'  aroatpa^-juuv^  *to  make  veiy 
august.'  With  this  intensive  sense  of  dszo^  into  which  that 
of  ^away'  may  have  passed,  just  as  ix,  'out,'  does  into  that 
of  '  out  and  out,'  ^  quite,'  we  may  compare  the  use  of  oiir 
'away'  in  such  expressions  as  'to  cry  away'  for  'to  keap 
crying,'  '  to  strive  away'  for  *  to  keep  striving.' 

Summary  of  the  significations  of  d::6. 

1.  '  Ofl^'  '  away :'  (a.)  of  space ; '  ofEj' '  away  :*  with  motion, 

'  away  from,'  '  from.' 
(6.)  of  time ;  *  from,'  *  after,' '  since.' 

2.  '  Awav,'  *  back.' 

3.  *  Different  from,'  *  at  variance  with,' '  without,' '  bedd^ 
'  un-.' 

4.  *  Quite,*  *  entirely.' 

Uses  of  aizb  vcith.  its  case. 

Mro,  retaining  chiefly  the  significations  of  *fix>m,*  'awrny 
from,'  '  after,'  '  since,'  is  employed  with  the  genitive  alone^ 
this  case  having,  in  this  connection,  its  common  sense  (ji 
defining  more  exactly  the  preceding  term  or  statement,  hjr 
marking  a  specific  object  as  being  that  with  respect  to  whi^ 
it  is  afiirmed  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

1.  'From,'  'away  from.'  In  marking  relative  poatxm 
(tro  is  used  with  the  genitive  in  the  sense  of  'from,'  'away 
from,*  both  with  and  without  motion,  a.  Without  motion; 
e.g.  H.  ii.  292,  uii^wif  orb  ^c  oj^ojoco,  '  staying  away  from  hit 
spouse,*  that  is,  'staying  away  .  .  .  with  respect  to  hii 
spouse;'  Soph.  Phil.  183,  xurat  ptoinfo^  dn'  d/JUnv,  'he  lies 
alone,  away  (ofi^,  apart),  from  others;'  that  is,  'away,  <4 
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apart  .  .  .  with  respect  to  others ;'  Id.  ib.  1128,  eTc  dsrb  noilmu 
TOjf^C,  where,  according  to  Ellendt,  Lex.  Soph.,  the  mean- 
ing is,  ^^  xmus  prcdier  cceteros^**  *he  was  appointed  one  man  in 
preference  to  many ;'  properly,  *  one  man,  apart  from,  and 
80  distinguished  from,  selected  from,  preferred  to,  many ;' 
Herod,  iv.  194,  fj  ^dXaaaa  dstifu  (5>c  Tkaaapa  arddea  djzd  rrfi 
iifjo/ij^j  *  the  sea  is  four  stadia  distant  from  the  lake ;'  that  is, 
*  18  four  stadia  ofl^  away,  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the  lake ;'  Or. 
Att.  824,  24,  Tpofijv  cbrA  rcDv  k^dofjojxoura  xai  kTrra  fipwu  Xoj'ca- 
tioPy  *  you  must  count  off,  subtract,  the  subsistence  from  the 
aeventy-seven  minse.* 

6.  With  motion:  e.g.  II.  xii.  18-19,  .  .  .  Ttozafxwv  fiivo^ 
$i4Tccf€qf6yre^,\5a(Toe  flbr'  ^Jdaiwu  dpiwu  dXade  npopiooacy  *  bringing 
the  strength  of  all  the  rivers  that  flow  on  to  the  sea  from 
the  mountains  of  Ida ;'  that  is,  ^  that  flow  on  to  the  sea 
away  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the  mountains  of  Ida ;'  H.  xxiv. 
491—2,  .  .  .  Ihz&zau  i^fmra  Tzduza  |  otpead-m  <piXou  ulbu  drco  Tpoir^&s 
fjooioi/TOi,  *  he  hopes  every  day  that  he  will  see  his  son  coming 
from  Troy,*  that  is,  'coming away  .  .  .  with  respect  to  Troy ;' 
L.  X.  578—9,  .  .  .  dTzd  dk  xpaz^po^  ^Adrjujj  |  nhiou  dutpuaadpitvoc 
lu^op  /leXcTjdia  oIpoUj  '  and  made  libations  to  Athene  of  wine 
with  honey,  pouring  it  from  a  full  goblet;'  Soph.  Phil.  1134, 
0uyf.  ft  obxiv  dju*  abkiwu  neXuTe, '  you  will  no  more  by  your 
flight  bring  me  forth  from  my  cavern ;'  Herod,  iii.  115,  Ttorapid^ 
d£  5tsu  zd  ^Xexzpov  fotzdv  Xoyo^  iaziy  *  a  river  from  which  the 
report  is  that  amber  comes ;'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  8,  10,  np6  ff 
aifzatv  dpfiaza  dcaXdnoi^za  tru'^i^du  djf  dXh^XioVy  *  chariots  stand- 
ing at  a  considerable  distance  from  one  another.* 

2.  In  a  variety  of  uses  of  cbri  there  arises  a  somewhat 
peculiar  sense,  due  to  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  terms 
with  which  the  preposition  is  employed,  neither  this  nor  the 
case  having  undergone  any  real  change  in  their  meaning. 
Thus: 

a.  *  On,'  '  in.'  ^And  with  the  genitive  obtains  seemingly, 
in  some  phrases,  the  meaning  of  'on,'  'in.'  Thus,  in 
phrases  such  as  fi  ixui^o^  i&ijpeoeu  dub  tTnzoUy  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2, 
7,  'which  he  used  to  hunt  on  horse,*  properly,  'from  horse,' 
throwing  his  spear  from  the  horse.  The  term  idrjptusp  must 
be  understood  as  implying  whatever  actions  are  involved  in 
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the  chase,  so  that  diszo  0:7:00  idr^prjtv  may  be  rende 
I .  *  he  threw  the  spear  from  the  horse  in  huntiog/  and  c 

the  genitive  will  then  have  their  usual  sense.  Xen.  Cy 
8,  60,  rai>  ff  \4(r(rjp!a)if  ot  fiki^  drb  zwu  i^'j/jtiren^  T:popar^ 
^  those  of  the  Assyrians  who  fought  as  defenders  in 
the  fortifications;'  properly,  who  being  stationed 
fortifications  defended  them  by  throwing  weaponi 
these.  Here  7:pofm][<rjpTe^  may  be  considered  as  hfl 
pregnant  sense,  just  as  idr^pz^jzif  had  in  the  precedi 
ample. 

6.  *From/  *  after,'  'since.'     In  marking  the  poin 

which  the  date  of  an  event  is  reckoned,  d::6  with  th< 

j"  tive  is  verj'  commonly  used,  and  is  rendered  in  Eng 

:  *from,'  *  after,'  'since.'     E.g.  II.  viii.  54,  dro  if  «•> 

dehr^u)  ^mpT^aaouTOy  *  after  it  (their  meal)  they  armed 
selves.*     As  has  been  above  explained,  the  peculiar  m 
I  •  of  after,'  which  (Lto  seems  here  to  bear,  is  properly 

the  relative  position  in  the  order  of  events  that  the  m< 
the  putting  on  armor  occupy,  considered  from  the  sp 
point  of  view,    '.fco  dsizifW  would  properly  mean 
away  from,  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the  meal,'  and  mig 
i  nifv  *•  before'  as  well  as  ^  after'  it.    It  has  the  sense  01 

!  the  meal,'  only  because,  in  the  order  of  events  as  s 

the  speaker,  the  meal  comes  before  and  the  putt 

armor  after.     So  Herod,  i.  126,  ir:s:  re  8s  dsA  Sthn^ 

•  *  when  they  came  from  the  table,'  '  after  the  meal ;' 

44,  el^cLs  3k  Irsa  dc   oh    Thpoi^  oixiovtre  zptr^JKHrta  xal  t 
*  from  the  time  thev  are  dwellers  in  Tvre ;'  .£sch. 
855,  7:ifjcrn-  ff  or    abzoh  yhi^a,  *  the  fifth  generatio 
(after)  him  ;*  Id.  Pers.  173,  dip  ohrceo  ::alz  ifi^^  tneila:: 
.  .  .  oij^ezai,  *  since  my  son  departed.' 

3.  'From,'  'of.'  \4z6  is  very  commonly  employe 
the  genitive  of  the  object  that  marks  the  source  or 
from  which  another  comes ;  and  this  noun  in  the  genii 
cording  to  its  nature,  and  to  its  obvious  relation  to  the 
ing  term  which  it  qualifies,  expresses  the  idea  of  parei 
cause  or  motive,  means  or  instrument,  material,  4c. 
these  cases  (Lto  retains  the  sense  of  'from,'  and  the  j 
that  of  with  respect  to,' '  in  the  case  of^'  and  neither  i 
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eooaidered,  conveys  the  meaning  of  parentage,  source,  cause, 
means,  material,  nor  even  that  of  proceeding  from. 

a.  'From,* '  of.*  ^Ano  with  the  genitive  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  verbs  signifying  'to  be,*  'to  be  born,*  &c.,  as 
jipiUf^cu,  'to  be  born,*  eZvor,  'to  be,*  (pupoi^  'to  be  born,'  to 
mark  parentage  or  race.  E.g.  Od.  xix.  162-8,  dila  xai  3k 
poi  dnk  reou  yivoc,  b7a:69ev  ioai'  \  ou  yap  dizd  3pu6^  iaai  TzaXai- 
fdrouj  ouff  djto  TtirpTj^y  '  yet  even  thus,  tell  me  your  race, 
whence  you  are ;  for  thou  art  not  descended  from  the  ancient 
oak,  nor  frqpi  a  rock.*  The  preceding  verse  shows  that  datb 
ipoo^y  'from  the  oak,'  cibro  ;rir/03;c,  'from  a  rock,*  mark  the 
parentage  disclaimed  for  a  person,  and  the  sense  gathered 
from  the  context  will  be,  '  thou  art  not,  in  thy  birth,  from 
the  oak,  nor  from  a  rock.*  But  djid  dpuo^^  djrd  nizpTjQ^  taken 
by  themselves,  and  apart  from  the  notion  of  birth  contained 
in  yep^ea^oi^  which  and  qualifies,  mean  no  more  than  '  from 
.  .  •  with  respect  to  the  oak,*  'from  .  .  .  with  respect  to 
a  rock,*  and  suggest  no  idea  of  parentage,  ^ach.  Sept.  c. 
Theb.  1023-4,  deii/ou  to  xoobv  oKMy^i^oUj  ou  7te(puxa/jtei^y  |  pajvpoQ 
raiaivr^^y  xdutb  duar^i/ou  naTpo^y  '  terrible  is  the  common  stock 
from  which  we  are  sprung,  a  wretched  mother  and  an  ill* 
fated  father;*  Soph.  OSd.  Tyr.  415,  ip  o7<t»'  dtp  du  el;  'dost 
thou  know  from  (of)  whom  thou  art  descended  ?*  Id.  ib. 
1184,  df  <Z\^  aoTo^  l<pou  rdXa^y  '  of  whom,  wretched  man  that 
I  am,  I  am  myself  the  oftspring.*  Compare  ol  djzo  nXdzwvo^y 
'those  who  derive  their  name  from  Plato,*  and  other  like 
expressions  given  in  Passow*s  Lexicon,  s.  v.  djro. 

6.  '  From.*  In  a  more  general  way,  djzo  is  used  with  the 
genitive  of  the  object  to  which  another  is  referred  as  its 
source,  as  that  from  which  it  is  derived :  e.g.  J£sch.  Pers. 
603,  /8ioc  r*  dip'  dyi/Tj^  huxdu  eunoTou  pUXoy  'white,  delicious 
milk  from  a  pure  cow.*    Cf.  Id.  ib.  606. 

'From,*  'on,'  'by.*  Of  the  same  nature  is  dszd  with  the 
genitive  case  used  with  rpiipuif  and  some  other  verbs,  to 
mark  that  from  which  a  thing  is  derived :  e.g.  Xen.  Anab. 
i.  5,  12,  dstb  xocvoh  rpiipuu^  'to  feed  from  (on)  the  common 
store  ;*  Od.  v.  40,  Xa^mp  djib  Xyftdot:  alaauy  <  having  obtained  a 
share  of  (that  is,  that  comes  from)  the  booty;*  Herod,  iv.  22, 
^mouai  djtb  di^pry:^  ^they  live  by  hunting,'  'from  the  chase;* 
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Id.  iv.  46,  ^fliovrec  n  ^'  Ap^ou  dJJC  daA  xnjpiw, '  li^ingf  not 
by  agricultxirey  bat  on  their  herds;'  Id.  iv.  103,  ^An  da» 
hjiij^  xai  TToiifwOj  ^  they  live  by  plunder  and  war.' 

e.  Very  nearly  related  to  the  above  are  many  examples  in 
which  ds:6  with  the  genitive  denotes,  with  regard  to  any 
action  or  state,  the  source  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred,  that 
from  which  it  is  considered  to  proceed :  e.g.  Orat.  Att.  788, 
21,  TZAoinreoe  dszo  r^c  tzoXbo^^  fqvofiSMH,  ^  becoming  rich  by  the 
state,'  the  state  being  the  source  from  which  they  derive 
their  riches.  The  phrase  might  be  rendered  'by  means  <rf 
the  state,'  but  the  explanation  would  be  the  same.  Id.  25^ 
ult.,  6br'  axrcwi*  rdiv  Tzpccfftdzwv  xpi^uu^  ^  to  judge  from  thefiielB 
themselves,'  the  facts  being  the  source,  or  furnishing  the 
grounds  of  the  judgment.  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  895-6,  ^p  cm  dt' 
oiwi^wp  ab  Trpoufdmijz  ^X^^y  I  ^'*^*'  ^'  dtopi/  rot)  yvwzo^j '  with  this 
(divination)  you  did  not  appear,  having  ascertained  it  either 
from  auspicy  or  from  some  one  of  the  gods ;'  Id.  (Ed.  0>L 
320,  ifoidpa  joljv  d;r'  d/iftdrwp  aai^u  fis,  'accordingly,  with 
smiling  face  she  makes  to  me  friendly  signs  of  recognition 
with  her  eyes,'  d;r'  dfifdrmv  expressing  that  the  signs  of 
recognition  proceed  from  the  countenance.  (See  Ellendt, 
Lex.  Soph.  8.  V.  dri.) 

d.  To  this  head,  again,  may  be  referred  the  use  of  izt  in 
such  expressions  as  as:'  ttnjCj  *on  an  equality, '>  'on  equal 
terms,'  dszb  azoodr^Zy  *in  earnest,'  aszb  rijfiyc,  *by  chaooey' 
which  admit  mostly  of  easy  explanation,  dbr6  and  the  geni* 
tive  giving  the  character  of  an  action  by  indicating  iti 
source.  Thus,  or'  tar^^^  '  on  equal  terms,'  being  added  ai 
the  characteristic  of  an  action,  the  sense  is  properly  that  it 
proceeds  from  or  has  its  origin  in  what  is  equal ;  dsA  azo(^^^ 
that  it  has  its  source  in  what  is  earnest ;  dszb  rujpi^y  in  what 
is  accidental.  E.g.  H.  xii.  233,  .  .  .  ee  d*  iridic  ijj  tcotop  isi 
oTzo'jdr^::  dfopvm^^  '  if,  in  truth,  you  say  this  in  earnest,'  that 
is,  ^  if  what  you  say  has  its  origin  in  earnestness ;'  Orat.  Att 
179,  21,  o*jx  (Lt*  an;c  bpw  fj/ui^  ts  xai  t(h^  dXioe^  rip/  ^jJdp*  oSmus 
'  I  do  not  see  that  our  measures  and  those  of  others  stand  on 
the  same  footing,'  that  is,  'that  they  have  their  sourcse  in 
equality;*  Id.  141,  11.  dc'  kauzd'j^  'of  his  own  accord,' 
spcnie;  that  is,  his  conduct  originating  with  himself 
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t.  *0n  the  quarter  of,'  *on.'  '*Aizb  with  the  genitive  is 
used  to  mark  the  situation  of  an  object  relatively  to  some 
known  point,  as  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  as  con- 
sidered from  the  speaker's  position,  where  in  English  we  say 
*on  the  quarter  of,*  'on.'  E.g.  Soph.  Aj.  864,  x^v  dy'  i^Uoo 
^iatp  {xiXeu&Qu\  'the  path  on  the  east,'  'on  the  quarter  of 
the  rays  of  the  sun,'  'that  looks  from  the  rays  of  the  sun ;' 
Id.  OSd.  Col.  1247,  a!  /ikv  dxp  de^ou  doafuovj  '  on  the  quarter 
of  the  west,'  that  is,  'from,  looking  from,  the  setting  sun.' 
The  preposition  npd^  with  the  genitive  is  employed  in  the 
same  way,  and  may  properly  be  compared  with  dTro :  e.g. 
Herod,  iii.  102,  olxiouac  npb^  ^opiou  dpi/ioo,  'they  dwell  on 
the  north,'  'on  the  quarter  of  the  north,'  properly,  'towards 
the  north  wind.'  The  difference  is,  that  djrS  with  the  geni- 
tive,  in  giving  the  position  of  an  object,  marks  the  fixed 
point,  by  reference  to  which  it  is  determined,  as  that  from 
which  it  looks  toward  the  speaker;  thus,  d^*  i^iJou  dutrfiwu, '  on 
the  quarter  of  the  setting  sun,'  is,  properly  speaking,  and 
retaining  for  dird  its  appropriate  meaning,  'from  the  setting 
sun,'  looking  from  the  setting  sun  towards  the  speaker. 
In  the  same  way  the  Latin  language  uses  a,  a6,  with  the 
ablative;  as,  ab  orieniey  'on  the  east,'  properly,  'from  the 
quarter  of  the  east.'  On  the  contrary,  7r/>6c  with  the  geni- 
tive gives  the  position  by  marking  the  fixed  point,  by 
reference  to  which  it  is  determined,  as  that  towards  which 
it  looks  from  the  speaker :  e.g.  Herod,  iii.  102,  oixiouac  npb^ 
fiopiou  di^i/ioUj  'they  dwell  on  the  north,'  properly,  looking 
towards  the  north  from  the  speaker. 

♦Of,'  'concerning.'  To  this  place  maybe  referred  such 
examples  as  Herod,  iv.  53,  raura  fikv  rd  dird  rouriwu  r&if 
ytova/iwi^y  '  this  is  what  I  have  to  say  of  these  rivers ;'  that 
is,  *  these  are  the  things  that  relate  to  these  rivers ;'  properly, 
*  these  are  the  things  on  the  part  of,  on  the  quarter  of,  that 
are  to  be  referred  to,  these  rivers ;'  Id.  iv.  195,  rd  dird  zrfi 
vi^oo  .  .  .  oixina  iazi  dXr^OTjtj],  'what  relates  to  the  island;' 
Id.  vii.  195,  rd  i^ooXovro  Ttodia&ai  dszb  r^c  Sip^so)  arpuTe^^y 
*with  reference  to  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.'  Comparing 
these  with  the  examples  of  the  use  of  d^rd  with  the  genitive 
just  above  explained,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
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proper  sense  of  the  preposition  and  of  the  case  is  t] 
iu  both,  and  that  the  explanation  involved  in  the  trai 
given  by  Schweighaiiser  of  the  example  from  He 
53,  namely,  ^^quce  ab  his  Jluvus  perceneruni  ad 
notUiam"  is  more  than  questionable.  (See  Schweig 
Herod,  s.  v.  cLto,  7.) 
i  1  /.  '  On  the  part  of,'  ^  so  far  as  relates  to.'    In  anoth 

of  examples,  dxo  with  the  genitive,  although  havinj 

nally  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  i 

more  than  mark  the  object  to  which  any  thing  is  n 

on  the  part  of  which  it  is  affirmed  to  exist  or  to  b 

and  is  rendered  in  English  by  ^on  the  part  of,'  '&< 

relates  to,'  ^so  far  as  depends  on.'   E.g.  Herod,  ix.  7 

iljfidwi^y  ^60  far  as  we  can,'  ^in  so  far  as  depends  < 

properly,  '  as  for  what  {to)  lies  on  our  part,'  cLt'  i^fiiw 

I  j  interpreted  in  the  same  way  with  df*  fjilou  o'ja/juapy  * 

i  j  quarter  of  the  setting  sun,'  above  considered.     Sopi 

*  J  656-7,  due  f^o)  zi  fiae  \  i^ewrepou  ^ouXe'jft  dn*'  \4/rf£CQ)u  ejra 

i  I  may  learn  what  more  strange  (cruel)  design  on  tl 

of  the  Argives  you  have ;'  Id.  ib.  1077,  w  Tzhr^piarazo 
.  '  X'jTza^  roc  CK"'  ipo^  (=  ^n^j  Ellendt,  Lex.  Soph.),  M 

-  '  most  full  of  my  grief;'  that  is,  *of  grief  on  my  pa 

i  grief  to  be  referred  to  me ;'  Id.  (Ed.  Tyr.  512-13,  ry  c 

fpe>d^  oifzoT  I  6<f)jr^au  xaxiopy  *  wherefore,  in  my  mind 
as  depends  on  my  opinion,  she  shall  never  be  charge 
crime;'  properly,  if  the  same  terms  of  local  refereuc 
be  applied  to  the  mind  as  to  the  points  of  the  compi 
the  part  of,  on  the  quarter  of,  my  mind.'  While  sucl 
of  expression  are  not  admissible  in  English,  it  is  j 
that  the  cfiect  of  d^zo  and  the  genitive  is  to  denote  1 
in  the  case  of  d^'  r^/Jo'j  duajiwi^  above,  the  object  to  ^ 
statement  is  to  be  referred  as  peculiarly  appertaiuin 
that  on  the  part  of  which  it  is  affirmed  to  be  true. 

Of  the  same  nature  are  the  cases  in  which  d;r6  is 
be  redundant.  E.g.  Herod,  vii.  19,  cLto  r^c  ixanjc  ro5;c  - 
^  the  branches  of  the  olive ;'  that  is,  '  the  branches  i 
'»  to  the  olive,'  *  that  are  found  on  the  part  of  the  olive 

belong  to  the  olive ;'  -^sch.  Suppl.  525,  yoc  dj:6  zatri' 
•  *  dwellers  in  this  land,'  properly,  *from,  on  the  qua 
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this  land ;'  Or«  Att.  580,  1,  n^  cbro  r^c  ^^X^^  texpioa/  xcu  xaxd- 
yotapj  '  the  bitterness  and  malice  of  (on  the  part  of)  the 
heart.' 

g.  'From,'  'in  consequence  of/  'by  reason  of.'  ^And  with 
the  genitive,  having  the  same  sense  of '  from,'  with  the  idea 
of  source  or  origin,  may  sometimes  be  rendered  by  '  from,' 
'after,'  'in  consequence  of,'  'by  reason  of,*  'in  pursuance 
o^'  expressing,  as  it  does,  the  reason  or  motive  of  any  thing. 
ILg*  Herod,  i.  209,  otjxwi^  iari  (J^X^  ^^  ^^  S(pcQz  raimi^ 
obdtfjuT]^  TO  /joj  xuuon  im^ouXiuav  i/jocy  'from  this  vision,  it 
cannot  be  that  he  is  not  plotting  against  me ;'  that  is, '  by 
reason  of,'  'in  consequence  of,  this  vision.'  Perhaps,  how* 
^er,  a  more  satisfactory  meaning  would  be,  'looking  to, 
having  reference  to,  this  vision,'  which  would  rather  bring 
tiiis  example  under  the  preceding  case,  e.  Xen.  Anab.  L 
5,  32,  djzo  TOO  auToo  oTj/ieioUy '  from,  in  pursuance  of,  the  same 
signal;'  Id.  ib.  iv.  6,  3,  djro  8k  toutou  ixeiuo^  puxto^  djrodpdc 
^(ttOj  'from  this  cause,  in  consequence  of  this;*  Id.  ib.  iv, 
1,  6,  flbro  nafjayjiXatio^y  '  by  order,*  '  in  pursuance  of  orders  ;* 
.^Isch.  Agam.  1275,  dJJ!  ta&c  Tkjfimv  ooa'  djK  euvoXfiou  <pp€if6^j 
'bold  by  reason  of  a  courageous  heart.' 

A.  'From,'  'by,'  'with.*  ^And  with  the  genitive  is  used  to 
express  the  means  or  instrument,  and  also  the  agent  of  an 
action,  being  rendered  in  English  by  'from,'  'with,'  'by/ 
In  this  case,  the  preposition  and  the  genitive  of  the  noun 
may  be  most  properly  explained  as  expressing  the  object 
from  which  the  action  proceeds,  the  preposition  having 
the  sense  of  '  from,'  and  the  genitive  its  common  significa- 
tion of  '  with  respect  to.'  E.g.  II.  xi.  675,  i^Xr^r*  iv  npanotaty 
iffffi  djto  lupb^  dxovuj  '  was  struck  with  a  spear  from  my 
hand,'  or  'by  my  hand.'  In  this  example  is  seen  how 
directly  the  idea  of  the  instrument  or  means  is  derived  from 
that  of  the  object  from  which  any  thing  proceeds.  II.  xxiv. 
605,  roue  f^kv  ^AttoXXwu  ni^veu  d;r*  dpyupioco  fiw7o, '  them  Apollo 
slew  with  his  silver  bow.'  ^sch.  Eumen.  674-5,  ^drj  xcAecioi 
Toiury  djrb  p^wpyj^  <pipecp  |  ipr^tpov  8tx€uav  tbc  ^C  Itkq'fiivonf^ 
'now  I  bid  these  persons  give  a  just  decision  with  their 
mind,'  the  decision  or  vote  being  represented  as  coming 
from  the  mind.     To  this  place  might  be  referred  the  pas- 
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■  f  Id.  iv.  46,  ^flJowtc  n  ^'  dpirou  dW'  dsrb  xn^viwifj  Miving, 

by  agriculture,  but  on  their  herds;*  Id.  iv.  108,  Zam 
Xijiij^  xai  TTOAstioUy  *  they  live  by  plunder  and  war.' 
i  c.  Very  nearly  related  to  the  above  are  many  exampU 

which  dro  with  the  genitive  denotes,  with  regard  to 
action  or  state,  the  source  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred, 
fn>ni  which  it  is  considered  to  proceed :  e.g.  Orat  Att. 
21,  TtAoinnoe  dro  njc  ^oiswz  pp^/x£:.or,  *  becoming  rich  by 
state/  the  state  beinsr  the  source  from  which  they  de 
their  riches.     The  phrase  might  be  rendered  *  by  meani 
the  state/  but  the  vxplanaiion  would  be  the  same.    Id. 
ult.,  ciT*  (2:coii  rJ'i  r.ni7"jara»:-  xfrisr.-.  •  to  judge  from  thef 
themselves^'  tie  :l.:s  :«c:ng  the  source,  or  furnishing 
jnv^ands  o:  the  ;uiir:::e-t.   Soph.  lEd.  Tyr.  395-6,  r^u  oW 
«\«M«v»  ^-  T.v-v'u-'C  ^jj-i,     *."»:-*  £x  T>£ctf>  TO'j  p^oiroj^,  *  with 
divivAiior   y.  ■«  i:i  i.:-:  ir-WAT.  having  ascertained  it  eit 
tVr.i  A;::sr  ,y  :r  rr,n  =o-e  one  of  the  gods;'  Id.  (Ed.  i 
^-x   ^--^Am  -\C-   .ir"  ^'X^wsTwi   traz:.u  as,  'accordingly,  ? 
siv...r^  :*.v  >ce  riikos  to  me  friendly  signs  of  recognil 
^:ii   j'vr  cV;:^    ir    .-saarois.  expressing  that  the  signs 
T\v.v^  ::,*r  r^-.v^e^i  from  the  countenance.    (See  Ellei 

-.    T.  :i2?  r^'Ai^  s^^tu  nav  be  referred  the  use  of  ^fai 

>-•-•    .\y^,^sfcs., ::?  &i  cr'  -Vtc,  •on  an   equality,*.  *on  eq 

:.-::-?<     i^     pt-.-.^Vc.  -ii:    ejonest,'  d^b  ri;pfc,  *by  cluuw 

»  ■  ^  -'  *.i-    *  ".  .>c.7  'f  t«5y  explanation,  dszd  and  the  g« 

..    -*    ^      "^   "ite   ,iirafc.-*r«r  of  an  action   by  indicating 

^*   -."^       T:-^    iT  .-rrc,  •  cwi  equal  terms,'  being  added 

,  ^.-.w-^y. ", '•>C',  /c  &r  Jk'^tioD,  the  sense  is  properly  that 

^v-.N-  ■>  ^  •    .  *  r,aii  :5?  Ariirin  in  what  is  equal ;  drbtrzoji^ 

.^>    >  Sk- ..•xv  :r  what  is  earnest ;  cLto  r^j-pi^y  in  wl 

^    ^  V*,C   7.  xii.  2SS,  .  .  .  «  5'  irebi^  fJij  royrwd 

i.  iz  truth,  you  say  this  in  earnest,*  thi 

bus  its  origin  in  earnestness;'  Orat.  A\ 

n09m  y  «r».  re  xai  roFc  dUoec  ri^i^  ^o'jkr^u  oii« 

■^bc  .vrr  zneji$un^  and  those  of  othen  stand  o 

::--C-   ^^*t  i^  Mhat  the"  *»»-^  their  source  i 

%",.  11.  «c*  kn'JT^^       *'  1^  accord,'  m 
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e. 'On  the  quarter  of."  -oii.*    \t::  tti-JL  -h^   ^^-^-— -.   . 
used  to  mark  the   situation  of  an  c'/r?:  r-.!^-----  -    -  r^- 

known  point,  as  thie   poiiiTs  •:•!   :ir  :-:r_:«r=^  i,Li    _- 
sidcred  from  tlio  sj»eaker"s  posir! :  n.  "^L-rr  :l  '^-  r-^i.  -  -  ^- 
'on  the  f^uarter  of/  -ou/    E.g.  So:L  A;.  ^14.  — ^   :*^     ^r- 

3o/.wMzi/.£'jdQ>u  "the  path  OL:  '::-e  •r-i:."  •  n  n-   -- ^^'  -t 

tlaravriof  the  sun,'  'that  look?  tr-::-  iir  r-Tr  :■::  'j^-  --- 

Id.  Q:]d.  Coh  1247.  a:   ub:^  dc'  ozjuj  ojO'Jh^.  -  :  i.  -Jjr  ..iifin-- 

of  the  west,'  that  is,  'from,  ^-x-kiig  frii:-  ^1.^  •-.■--iLi.r  ?iiL 

The  prepositiou  -ooc  with  the  ^'-eLitivv  :•  rZ-j-  ^ri   ii  ijt 

same  way,  and  may  properly  he  e:r-T.irei  "^1*11   cr-      ^..r 

Htrod.  iii.  102,  olxio^jai  r,ooz  h-joi^^j  !!:.£'•:'-.  "iir;'  i"?"^..     a 

the  north,'  'on  the  quarter  of  the  i::or.h."  yr-.z^r.-j.  ■::-vu'-l- 

the  north  wind/     The  difierenc-e  :?.  tha:  i-r:  -sri-Ji  -v-  r--"-.- 

tive,  ill  <dvinir  tljo  position  of  a:j  ohie:-!.  ziAjr£J:  "iii-.  ±z*tz. 

point,  hy  reference  to  which  it  i-?  deterri.:i;^i-  ^  rl^r.  ztjsl 

which  it  looks  toward  the  speaker:  thiis.  dtr'  r'/^.o  >>t?aflv.  -  la 

the  fjuarter  of  the  setting  sun/  is,  p-roj-erly  ^yrrh^z^.  lul 

retainiiiiT  tor  aro  its  appropriate  rnea!;iLg.  'iT-Z":!,  tic  s'zrrzz.r 

8un/  lookinir  from  the  setting:  »un  lowaris  :i.-=  ^T-Jiisr. 

ii  tho  <aniu  wav  the  Latin  laneuase  uses  a.  ■:■:.  -sri-j,  -izA: 

Jiblative;  as,  </t  orirntt:^  *on  the  ea?t/  properly.  -fniL  'iat 

<iuartcr  of  the  ea:5t/     On  the  contrary.  r<-oc  w::':.  tlr  itii- 

tive  L'ivcs  tlie  i>orfition    bv  iaarkin<r   the   fixr-i   >::l:.  br 

f^'ferciK.u  to  which  it  is  determined,  as  that  towa^i5  whic-h 

it  luoks  from  the  speaker:  e.g.  llerod.  iii.  102,  otzicrjo:  to^j^ 

i^ooiu'j  (vAno'j,  'they  dwell  on  the  north,'  properly,  lookiDg 

to\Yunls  the  north  from  the  speaker. 

*OtV  'concerning.'     To  this  place  maybe  referred  such 

^'Xaijijilo:?   as    Ilcrod.  iv.  53,   zaFjza  fiki^  rd  d::b  ro'jziav  rmu 

^(^Zfindr,^  -this  is  what  I  have  to  say  of  these  rivers;'  that 

i^, '  those  aru  the  things  that  relate  to  these  rivera ;'  properly, 

*  thc'<L-  are  the  things  on  the  part  of,  on  the  quarter  of,  that 

^re  lo  l)e  referred  to,  these  rivers;'  Id.  iv.  196,  ra  cbro  t^^ 

»'?j<yo'>  .  .  .  utxdza  iazc  aJj^^r/crij  *what  relates  to  the  island;' 

Id.  vii.  19o,  zd  k^o'Aoyco  mdiff&ai  ds:6  zr^^  SipSew  avpart^-^ 

*vuU  reference  to  the  expedition  of  Xerxes/     CompanDg 

thesv;  with  the  examples  of  the  use  of  dzd  with  the  genitiTe 

J^ist  above  explained,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
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meal)  they  armed  themselves ;'  that  is,  the  time  of  amuog 
themselves  is  fixed  by  reckoning  from  the  time  of  taUng 
their  meal,  and  is  thus  represented  as  being  after  it  That 
the  date  is  subsequent  to,  ^  after,'  and  not  ^  before/  the  meal, 
is  owing  to  the  act  of  arming,  or  second  term,  occupying,  in 
the  order  of  events  as  they  occur,  a  point  of  time  nearer  to 
the  speaker  as  compared  with  the  former  term  or  the  taking 
of  the  meal.  In  other  words,  the  notion  of  *  after,'  with  re- 
gard to  the  act  of  arming  themselves,  is  suggested  by  the 
obvious  chronological  arrangement  of  the  facts,  and  not  by 
dri  alone.  The  mere  meaning  of  *  off,'  *  apart  from,'  whidi 
is  all  that  djzo  of  itself  expresses,  would  allow  it  to  convey 
the  idea  of  'before,'  as  well  as  that  of  *  after.' 

3.  *Back,*  (*away.*)    \4::6  often  obtains  the  sense  of 
^back,'  but  only  in  compounds,  and  when  used  apart  or 
adverbially;    as,  dTrodidoifcuj   *to    give    back,'   *to    repay/ 
duzoTzifjazuv,  *  to  send  back:'  e.g.  Od.  xvii.  76,  «&c  ror  im^ 
dazonifiipo)  d  zot  Mevilao^  idcjxevj  ^  that  I  may  send  thee  back 
the  presents ;'  d^zoid/iTreeUj  'to  shine  back:'  e.g.  H.  zzii.  819, 
&C  ^Xn^  (hziiafjo:*  eif^xeo^y  *thus  it  shone  back  (was  reflected) 
from  the  sharp  spear;'  II.  xxi.  594,  ::din/  d*  ebro  j[aixb^  SpouatUf 
'  the  brazen  spear  bounded  back.'    This  sense  of  dszd  is  im- 
mediately derived  from  that  of  *  away  from,'  or  rather,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  is  the  same  meaning  modified  by 
the  circumstances  in   which  it  occurs.     Thus,  dsroTzifcnof 
means  '  to  send  away,'  and  in  this  sense  it  b  commonly 
used;  but  in  the  passage  from  the  Odyssey  above  cited, 
where  Piraeus  proposes  to  send  away  to  Telemachus  pre- 
sents which  Menelaus  had  given  him,  it  is  plain  thatyii 
regards  Telemachus,  the  *  sending  away'  is  just  the  BUDBt 
under  the  circumstances,  as  ^sending  back.'    When  the 
word  (iToxo/eo/,  '  to  call  away,'  is  applied  to  an  exile,  as  in 
Herod,  iii.  53,  tzs/ju/'o^  ic  rijv  K£px*jpap  djrexdXte  rdpAuxoffM 
irri  ttjv  rupdui^idoL,  *  he  attempted  to  recall  Lycophron  to  the 
throne,'  it  is  manifest  that  the  ^calling  away'  from  exile 
is  the  same  thing  as  *  calling  back'  to  his  country.    Serf 
aszijitcvj  'to  hold  back,'  *to  restrain,'  duTzoriyfttVy  *to  requite: 
e.g.  Horn.  II.  viii.  186,  wjv  fiot  ttjv  xofudr^v  datotivtrw^  'no^ 
requite  me  for  the  care.' 
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4.  *  Different  from/  *  at  variance  with,'  *  without/  *  beside/ 
the  English  prefix  *  un-'  &c.  ^AttS  sometimes  obtains,  both 
with  a  noun  and  in  composition,  a  kind  of  negative  sense, 
answering  in  English  to  *  different  from,'  *at  variance  with,* 
•without,'  and  to  the  prefix  *  un-.'  Thus  (a),  in  compounds, 
as  fiutiv^  *  to  fill/  *  to  cram,*  dazo^ouv^  *  to  unstop,'  dTtofidfuo^y 
*away,  off,  apart  from,  an  altar,'  *  without  an  altar,'  *  irre- 
ligious /  dTtofipuvcuj  *  to  swear  off,'  *  to  put  away  or  deny  by 
an  oath.'  The  negative  sense  which  dnd  here  bears  springs 
immediately  from  that  of  *  away  from,'  *  apart  from.'  Thus, 
in  (faro^fli/£^oc,  as  seen  above,  the  notion  of  *  away  from,  apart 
from,  an  altar,'  suggests  that  of  *  without  an  altar,'  *  irre- 
ligious /  in  djzo^uaif,  'to  unstop,'  the  preposition  prefixed 
marks  the  filling  or  cramming  expressed  by  ^ueci/  as  being 
*away,'  'off,'  and  the  sign  of  separation  or  putting  apart 
is,  under  the  circumstances,  equivalent  to  a  negative ;  in 
dxofip'ji^acy  dizd  prefixed  to  dfiwpoc^  '  to  swear,'  gives  properly 
the  notion  of  '  swearing  oft'  or  away  from'  a  thing,  or  of 
'putting  off  or  away  by  swearing,'  the  oath  being  the  means 
of  placing  a  person  apart  from  some  act  or  statement,  and 
BO  in  contrariety  with  it.  Hence  dTro/iwuau  may  mean  either 
*to  swear  that  one  will  not  do  a  thing,'  or  '  to  deny  on  oath 
that  one  has  done  a  thing.' 

6.  'Beside/  'difterent  from.'  In  the  same  way  is  to  be 
explained  the  origin  of  the  sense  of  'beside,'  'different 
from  :'  e.g.  Od.  xi.  344-5,  (L  <flXoc,  ob  fidv  i^fuv  drrd  axoTzou  ou8* 
ixb  So^Tfi  I  fiudtiTot  ftamhta  Ttepiippcov^  'the  very  prudent 
queen  speaks  not  beside  the  mark  (indiscreetly),  nor  at 
variance  with  our  opinion  /  where  dnb  axonooy  properly 
meaning  '  away  from  the  mark,'  is  equivalent  to  '  not  hit- 
ting, missing,  beside,  the  mark,*  and  dj:b  86^7]^^  '  away  from 
our  opinion/  is  the  same  in  sense  as  'not  in  accordance 
with,'  and  hence  '  at  variance  with,  contrary  to,  our  opinion.' 
Thuc.  i.  76,  o5rfi>c  ol)8*  fjiitt^  ^aDfjxunbv  obdkv  irsKoc^xafitv  obV 
irb  Tou  dudpamelou  TpbTcoo,  '  thus  we  have  done  nothing  that 
is  either  strange  or  contrary  to,  out  of  accord  with,  the 
common  course  of  human  conduct/  that  is,  'away  or  apart 
from,'  and  so  '  different  from,  and  contrary  to,  the  common 

course  of  human  conduct.'     H.  i.  562,  .  .  .  dJU'  flbr6  tfu/jujH  | 
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the  chase,  so  that  ebrd  0:7:00  i&TJpcjeu  may  be  rendered  bj 
^  he  threw  the  spear  from  the  horse  in  hunting/  and  drd  and 
the  genitive  will  then  have  their  usnal  sense.  Xen.  Cjrop.  iiL 
8,  60,  rftl>  ff  \i<rtrjola}>  61  fiku  Ato  rwif  ip'jfjtiTan^  ::po/iaj[(Ayrtz^ 
'  those  of  the  Assyrians  who  fought  as  defenders  in  (from) 
the  fortifications;*  properly,  who  being  stationed  in  the 
fortifications  defended  them  by  throwing  weapons  frotn 
these.  Here  7:pofiaj[o^)^Te^  may  be  considered  aa  having  a 
pregnant  sense,  just  as  idr^pvjev  had  in  the  preceding  ex- 
ample. 

6.  *From,'  'after,*  'since.'  In  marking  the  point  from 
which  the  date  of  an  event  is  reckoned,  dm  witb  the  geni- 
tive is  very  commonly  used,  and  is  rendered  in  English  by 
*from,*  *  after,'  'since.'  E.g.  II.  viii.  54,  cLto  9  wirtFj  (sc 
dstTTs^u)  «?ai/M;Wos/ro,  '  after  it  (their  meal)  they  armed  them- 
selves.'  As  has  been  above  explained,  the  peculiar  meaning 
of  'after,'  which  (Lto  seems  here  to  bear,  is  properly  due  to 
the  relative  position  in  the  order  of  events  that  the  meal  and 
the  putting  on  armor  occupy,  considered  from  the  speaker's 
point  of  view.  \17:6  detTn^ou  would  properly  mean  •  from, 
away  from,  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the  meal,'  and  might  sig- 
nify '  before'  as  well  as  '  after'  it.  It  has  the  sense  of  ^  after 
the  meal,'  only  because,  in  the  order  of  events  as  seen  by 
the  speaker,  the  meal  comes  before  and  the  putting  on 
armor  after.  So  Herod,  i.  126,  irsr  ze  8e  dTA  3ei:r^o'j  ij^aw, 
*  when  they  came  from  the  table,'  '  after  the  meal ;'  Id.  iL 
44,  e?>ar  dk  Irza  dc  ob  T*jpoi^  olxiouac  zper^Jtoeea  xai  dsajpM, 
'  from  the  time  they  are  dwellers  in  Tyre  ;*  uEsch.  Prom. 
856,  ::ip:rnj  ff  cLt  ay  roil  fhva^  'the  fifth  generation  from 
(after)  him ;'  Id.  Pers.  173,  d^'  o\)7:zp  zou^  ifib^  azdlaz  ffTparik 
.  .  .  oij^tracj  'since  my  son  departed.' 

3.  'From,'  'of.'  \4::6  is  very  commonly  employed  with 
the  genitive  of  the  object  that  marks  the  source  or  ori^ 
from  which  another  comes ;  and  this  noun  in  the  genitive,  ac- 
cording to  its  nature,  and  to  its  obvious  relation  to  the  preced- 
ing term  which  it  qualifies,  expresses  the  idea  of  parent,  race, 
cause  or  motive,  means  or  instrument,  material,  &c.  In  all 
these  cases  cLto  retains  the  sense  of  '  from,'  and  the  genitive 
that  of  with  respect  to,' '  in  the  case  o^'  and  neither  in  it 
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eoosidered,  convejs  the  meaning  of  parentage,  source,  cause, 
means,  material,  nor  even  that  of  proceeding  from. 

a.  'From,' '  of/  'Atto  with  the  genitive  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  verbs  signifying  'to  be/  'to  be  born,'  &;c.,  as 
jip^urd^aij  'to  be  born,'  dvau^  'to  be,'  ipovat^  'to  be  born,*  to 
mark  parentage  or  race.  E.g.  Od.  xix.  162-3,  iila  xal  3k 
poc  eink  rtbv  jiifo^^  biznodtv  iaar  |  ou  yap  djto  dpod^  iaat  ttoXou^ 
fdxooy  ouff  dnd  izirprj^y  'yet  even  thus,  tell  me  your  race, 
whence  you  are ;  for  thou  art  not  descended  from  the  ancient 
oak,  nor  frqm  a  rock.'  The  preceding  verse  shows  that  djtb 
dpud^j  'from  the  oak,*  cbro  nizprj^^  'from  a  rock,'  mark  the 
parentage  disclaimed  for  a  person,  and  the  sense  gathered 
from  the  context  will  be,  '  thou  art  not,  in  thy  birth,  from 
the  oak,  nor  from  a  rock.'  But  dj:b  dpuo^^  djzb  nirprj^j  taken 
by  themselves,  and  apart  from  the  notion  of  birth  contained 
in  xiypta&ai^  which  oko  qualifies,  mean  no  more  than  '  from 
•  .  .  with  respect  to  the  oak,'  'from  .  .  .  with  respect  to 
a  rock,'  and  suggest  no  idea  of  parentage,  ^sch.  Sept  c. 
Theb.  1023-4,  dui^)]/  ro  xoobv  oTtXif^vov,  oh  nt<fuxap&Pj  \  pc^rpb^ 
raJmurfi^  xduib  Soarr^i^ou  nazpb^^  '  terrible  is  the  common  stock 
firom  which  we  are  sprung,  a  wretched  mother  and  an  ill- 
feted  father;*  Soph.  CEd.  Tyr.  415,  ip  olaS"  ixp  iLv  e?;  'dost 
thou  know  from  (of)  whom  thou  art  descended  V  Id.  ib. 
1184,  Aap  ixtv  ahzb^  i<ptj]^  vdJ^au:,  '  of  whom,  wretched  man  that 
I  am,  I  am  myself  the  offspring.'  Compare  ol  djtb  JJXdrcJvo^j 
'those  who  derive  their  name  from  Plato,'  and  other  like 
expressions  given  in  Passow's  Lexicon,  s.  v.  djro. 

6.  'From.'  In  a  more  general  way,  dszo  is  used  with  the 
genitive  of  the  object  to  which  another  is  referred  as  its 
source,  as  that  from  which  it  is  derived :  e.g.  ^sch.  Pera. 
608,  ^oc  T  d<p'  iyuTj^  Xeuxbif  euizozou  piXoj  'white,  delicious 
milk  from  a  pure  cow.'    Cf.  Id.  ib.  606. 

'From,'  'on,*  'by.'  Of  the  same  nature  is  ditb  with  the 
genitive  case  used  with  rpifuyf  and  some  other  verbs,  to 
mark  that  from  which  a  thing  is  derived :  e.g.  Xen.  Anab. 
L  5,  12,  dszb  xoci^u  rpiipuvy  'to  feed  from  (on)  the  common 
•tore;'  Od.  v.  40,  Xayi^uav  djzb  XtjiSoi:  oUtraVy  *  having  obtained  a 
share  of  (that  is,  that  comes  from)  the  booty ;'  Herod,  iv.  22, 
(^wHjac  djzb  dijpTj^j  'they  live  by  hunting,'  'from  the  chase;* 
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Id.  iv.  46,  ^dioi/rec  n  cbr'  dpirou  dU*  dro  xn^s^oiv, '  liviog,  not 
by  agriculture,  but  on  their  herds;'  Id.  iv.  103,  ^wat  dsv 
jb^n^c  xai  TtoiifwOy  *  they  live  by  plunder  and  war.' 

c.  Very  nearly  related  to  the  above  are  many  examples  in 
which  dro  with  the  genitive  denotes,  with  regard  to  any 
action  or  state,  the  source  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred,  that 
from  which  it  is  considered  to  proceed :  e.g.  Orat  Att.  7S9^ 
21,  TZAoiHTiot  dro  ri^c  Tzohw^  yqi^^i^oij  ^  becoming  rich  by  the 
state,'  the  state  being  the  source  from  which  they  derive 
their  riches.  The  phrase  might  be  rendered  ^by  means  oi 
the  state,'  but  the  explanation  would  be  the  same.  Id.  25^ 
ult.,  as:*  aifzwi^  rmif  izpaffJtdzwv  xpii^en^j  ^  to  judge  from  the  fiusti 
themselves,'  the  facts  being  the  source,  or  furnishing  the 
grounds  of  the  judgment  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  395-6,  ^v  o5r'  dbr' 
oicai^dfv  av  Tzptyj^dioj^  ^X^^y  I  ^^*'  ^'  ^^^^  'ou  p^wzovy  ^  with  this 
(divination)  you  did  not  appear,  having  ascertained  it  either 
from  auspicy  or  from  some  one  of  the  gods ;'  Id.  (Ed.  CoL 
320,  ifoidpd  jouif  d;!*  dfifjtdrwp  ffoivte  /^e,  ^accordingly,  with 
smiling  face  she  makes  to  me  friendly  signs  of  recognition 
with  her  eyes,'  or'  d/ifjtdTwu  expressing  that  the  signs  of 
recognition  proceed  from  the  countenance.  (See  Ellendt, 
Lex.  Soph.  s.  V.  d::6.) 

d.  To  this  head,  again,  may  be  referred  the  use  of  dxA  in 
such  expressions  as  ds:*  tar^^^  'on  au  equality, '<  ^on  equal 
terms,'  dszb  ^rzoudtjZj  *in  earnest,'  dro  rjjnyc,  *by  chaooe,' 
which  admit  mostly  of  easy  explanation,  dszS  and  the  geni- 
tive giving  the  character  of  an  action  by  indicating  iti 
source.  Thus,  (Lt'  T^njc*  ^  on  equal  terms,'  being  added  as 
the  characteristic  of  an  action,  the  sense  is  properly  that  it 
proceeds  from  or  has  its  origin  in  what  is  equal ;  dr6  a:;?oe«d|c9 
that  it  has  its  source  in  what  is  earnest ;  dszd  rj]n;c»  in  wbt 
is  accidental.  E.g.  H.  xii.  233,  .  .  .  ee  8*  ireop  ir^  tovtop  dbi 
azo'jdr^^:  dyopvju^^  *  if,  in  truth,  you  say  this  in  earnest,'  that 
is, '  if  what  you  say  has  its  origin  in  earnestness ;'  Orat.  Att 
179,  21,  o\)x  <Lt'  finjc  bp<*»  ffP^^  ^^  'oi  'ot^  dJJtoe^  r^v  ^(xii^i.'  oAfn^. 
'  I  do  not  see  that  our  measures  and  those  of  others  stand  on 
the  same  footing,*  that  is,  *that  they  have  their  source  i 
equality;'  Id.  141,  11,  dc'  kaorovj  'of  his  own  accord,' 
spcnte;  that  is,  his  conduct  originating  with  himael£ 
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f.  *0n  the  quarter  of,'  *on/  ^Ait6  with  the  genitive  is 
used  to  mark  the  situation  of  an  object  relatively  to  some 
known  point,  as  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  as  con- 
sidered from  the  speaker's  position,  where  in  English  we  say 
*on  the  quarter  of,'  *on.'  E.g.  Soph.  Aj.  864,  ri^v  dtp*  ijXiou 
fioidfp  {xikeodQu)j  *the  path  on  the  east,'  *on  the  quarter  of 
the  rays  of  the  sun,'  *that  looks  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;* 
Id.  CEd.  Col.  1247,  ai  fiev  dAp  deXiou  du<rfjLd}v,  *  on  the  quarter 
of  the  west,'  that  is,  *from,  looking  from,  the  setting  sun.* 
The  preposition  7r/>6c  with  the  genitive  is  employed  in  the 
same  way,  and  may  properly  be  compared  with  djrd :  e.g. 
Herod,  iii.  102,  olxiooac  npb^  ^opiou  dvifioo^  *  they  dwell  on 
the  north,'  *on  the  quarter  of  the  north,*  properly,  *  towards 
the  north  wind.'  The  diflference  is,  that  dszd  with  the  geni- 
tive, in  giving  the  position  of  an  object,  marks  the  fixed 
point,  by  reference  to  which  it  is  determined,  as  that  from 
which  it  looks  toward  the  speaker;  thus,  dy'  t^Uou  doafjuov^  *  on 
the  quarter  of  the  setting  sun,'  is,  properly  speaking,  and 
retaining  for  d^id  its  appropriate  meaning,  *  from  the  setting 
Bun,*  looking  from  the  setting  sun  towards  the  speaker. 
In  the  same  way  the  Latin  language  uses  a,  a6,  with  the 
ablative ;  as,  ab  orienky  *  on  the  east,'  properly,  *  from  the 
quarter  of  the  east.'  On  the  contrary,  npd^  with  the  geni- 
tive gives  the  position  by  marking  the  fixed  point,  by 
reference  to  which  it  is  determined,  as  that  towards  which 
it  looks  from  the  speaker :  e.g.  Herod,  iii.  102,  olxiooac  npb^ 
popiou  dpiftou^  *they  dwell  on  the  north,'  properly,  looking 
towards  the  north  from  the  speaker. 

*0f,*  'concerning.'  To  this  place  maybe  referred  such 
examples  as  Herod,  iv.  63,  Taura  fiiv  rd  d^ib  rouriwv  twp 
norafjuaPy  '  this  is  what  I  have  to  say  of  these  rivers ;'  that 
is,  *  these  are  the  things  that  relate  to  these  rivers ;'  properly, 
*  these  are  the  things  on  the  part  of,  on  the  quarter  of,  that 
are  to  be  referred  to,  these  rivers ;'  Id.  iv.  196,  tol  dnd  rrfi 
ihjiTou  .  .  .  oixora  iari  dXrj&ijtj]^  *what  relates  to  the  island;* 
Id.  vii.  196,  TO,  i^odXoi/ro  izudia&m  dazb  r^c  Sip^eo)  arpazi^^^ 
•with  reference  to  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.'  Comparing 
these  with  the  examples  of  the  use  of  dj:6  with  the  genitive 
just  above  explained,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
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proper  sense  of  the  prepositioa  and  of  the  case  is  the  same 
in  both,  and  that  the  explanation  involved  in  the  translation 
given  by  Schweighaliser  of  the  example  from  Herod,  iv. 
53,  namely,  ^^qwB  ab  fas  fiaviis  pervetienaU  ad  nastram 
notiiiamj**  is  more  than  questionable.  (See  Sch weigh.  Lex. 
Herod,  s.  v.  cLto,  7.) 

/.  *•  On  the  part  of/  '  so  far  as  relates  to.'  In  another  clan 
of  examples,  dxo  with  the  genitive,  although  having  origi- 
nally the  same  meaning  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  does  no 
more  than  mark  the  object  to  which  any  thing  is  referred, 
on  the  part  of  which  it  is  affirmed  to  exist  or  to  be  done^ 
and  is  rendered  in  English  by  ^on  the  part  of,'  ^so  £ftrai 
relates  to,'  ^so  £u:  as  depends  on.'  E.g.  Herod,  ix.  7,  ro  tf 
ijfiew)/^  ^  so  far  as  we  can,'  ^in  so  far  as  depends  on  oa;' 
properly,  'as  for  what  (ro)  lies  on  our  part,'  d;r'  ifjfiiwi^  being 
interpreted  in  the  same  way  with  df  f^iicj  dutrfiw^,  ^  on  the 
quarter  of  the  setting  sun,'  above  considered.  Soph.  PhiL 
556-7,  a>c  fuii^o)  Ti  fUH  I  i^edzepoi/  ^oiieufi  dbr'  ^Afq-tioii*  ^X^y  *  *^ 
I  may  learn  what  more  strange  (cruel)  design  on  the  part 
of  the  Argives  you  have ;'  Id.  ib.  1077,  <i&  Tzkr^piarazo^  iguUm 
ixnzaz  roc  o^'  ipo^  (=  ^f^jsy  Ellendt,  Lex.  Soph.),  *0  cave^ 
most  full  of  my  grief;'  that  is,  *of  grief  on  my  part,*  *of 
grief  to  be  referred  to  me ;'  Id.  (Ed.  Tyr.  512-13,  r^  dx'  l^ 
fpeio^  ouTzoT*  I  dif/rjaee  xaxiopj  '  wherefore,  in  my  mind,  so  fiir 
as  depends  on  my  opinion,  she  shall  never  be  charged  with 
crime;*  properly,  if  the  same  terms  of  local  reference  could 
be  applied  to  the  mind  as  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  'on 
the  part  of,  on  the  quarter  of,  my  mind.'  While  such  forms 
of  expression  are  not  admissible  in  English,  it  is  yet  tnie 
that  the  efiect  of  dszo  and  the  genitive  is  to  denote  here,  U 
in  the  case  of  df*  fjAioo  duapwi^  above,  the  object  to  whidi  a 
statement  is  to  be  referred  as  peculiarly  appertaining  to  it| 
that  on  the  part  of  which  it  is  affirmed  to  be  true. 

Of  the  same  nature  are  the  cases  in  which  d::6  is  said  to 
be  redundant.  E.g.  Herod,  vii.  19,  dro  ttj^  ilair^z  rob^  xidtoud 
^  the  branches  of  the  olive ;'  that  is,  ^  the  branches  reftned 
to  the  olive,'  *  that  are  found  on  the  part  of  the  olive,'  *that 
belong  to  the  olive ;'  ^sch.  Suppl.  525,  yd^  dro  rajtri'  li^aoh 
^dwellers  in  this  land,'  properly,  'from,  on  the  quarter o( 
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this  land ;'  Or.  Att  580,  1,  zt^  datb  ttj^  ^^J^  tcxpiap  xcu  xa»i- 
votaifj  ^  the  bitterness  and  malice  of  (on  the  part  of)  the 
heart' 

g.  *From,*  *in  consequence  of/  'by  reason  of.'  ^AttS  with 
the  genitive,  having  the  same  sense  of '  from/  with  the  idea 
of  source  or  origin,  may  sometimes  be  rendered  by  '  from,' 
'after/  *in  consequence  of/  'by  reason  of/  'in  pursuance 
0^'  expressing,  as  it  does,  the  reason  or  motive  of  any  thing. 
E.g.  Herod,  i.  209,  ouxwu  iari  fjojj^apij  dx6  r^c  o^co^  raimj^ 
obdtfUTj^  rb  fjclfj  xeJuoii  im^ouUuu\^  i/wi^  'from  this  vision,  it 
cannot  be  that  he  is  not  plotting  against  me  /  that  is, '  by 
reason  of,'  'in  consequence  of,  this  vision.'  Perhaps,  how* 
^ver,  a  more  satisfactory  meaning  would  be,  'looking  to, 
having  reference  to,  this  vision,'  which  would  rather  bring 
this  example  under  the  preceding  case,  e.  Xen.  Anab.  L 
5,  32,  djzo  Tou  auTou  aijfieiou, '  from,  in  pursuance  of,  the  same 
signal  /  Id.  ib.  iv.  6,  3,  dTzo  dk  rourou  ixeii^o^  wxtck  dsrodpdc 
^troy  '  from  this  cause,  in  consequence  of  this  /  Id.  ib.  iv. 
1,  6,  dszo  napafxilato}^^  '  by  order,'  '  in  pursuance  of  orders  / 
JEsch.  Agam.  1275,  dXX  la&c  rk^fiaiv  ooa'  d;r*  ebTolfioo  ^peud^^ 
^bold  by  reason  of  a  courageous  heart.' 

A.  'From,'  'by,'  'with.'  ^AttS  with  the  genitive  is  used  to 
express  the  means  or  instrument,  and  also  the  agent  of  an 
action,  being  rendered  in  English  by  'from,'  'with,'  'by.' 
In  this  case,  the  preposition  and  the  genitive  of  the  noun 
may  be  most  properly  explained  as  expressing  the  object 
from  which  the  action  proceeds,  the  preposition  having 
the  sense  of  '  from,'  and  the  genitive  its  common  significa- 
tion of  '  with  respect  to.'  E.g.  II.  xi.  675,  I^Xijt  iu  npmouny 
i/a^  djzd  x^P^^  dxoyccj  'was  struck  with  a  spear  from  my 
hand,'  or  'by  my  hand.'  In  this  example  is  seen  how 
directly  the  idea  of  the  instrument  or  means  is  derived  from 
that  of  the  object  from  which  any  thing  proceeds.  II.  xxiv. 
605,  roue  pkp  ^AzoXXwv  Tri^u^u  dj:*  dpyopioco  ^coto^ '  them  Apollo 
dew  with  his  silver  bow.'  .^scb.  Eumen.  674-5,  i^S-^  xcAtuoi 
zoikjy  da:b  ypw/joj^  ipipuu  \  iln^ipop  dexaicty  i^  SJu^  XglcffiiwaUj 
'now  I  bid  these  persons  give  a  just  decision  with  their 
mind,'  the  decision  or  vote  being  represented  as  coming 
from  the  mind.     To  this  place  might  be  referred  the  pas- 
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Bage  from  Soph.  CEd.  Col.  320,  explained  above,  8,  e,  fae8pi 
pn»  dz*  dfifjtdTwv  aaii^u  /le,  '  with  smiling  face  she  makes  to 
me  friendly  signs  of  recognition  with  her  eyes;*  Xen. 
Anab.  i.  1,  9,  arpdzvjfia  trji/iie^ei^  dszb  zomont  tmp  j^pn^parm^ 
*  with  this  money  he  collected  an  army  ;*  Orat.  Att-  83,  24^ 
ztfiw/  T7fV  Tzohv  ds:d  tw>  ka'jTou  tzouwj^^  *  to  honor  the  state  wiA 
his  own  labor ;'  Herod,  i.  14,  oifdki^  fiiya  (pyoif  dr'  airov  £Uo 
IjiifBTOj  *  no  other  great  work  was  done  by  him ;'  Id.  iii.  78, 
za  drrb  IIprfidaTzzm  ytifOfuva,  ^what  was  done  by  PrexaspeSb' 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  use  of  aro  is  com- 
paratively rare,  fco  being  commonly  employed  to  express 
the  agent.  The  distinction  made  between  these  preposi- 
tions thus  used  by  Ellendt,  Lex.  Soph.  i.  p.  194,  who  refers  to 
Hermann  ad  Electr.  65,  namely,  that  ds:6  marks  the  occa- 
sion, opportunity,  or  the  reason  also  and  cause  of  au  action, 
while  oTzo  refers  to  its  author  himself,  is  mainly  true  as  to 
the  fact,  but  does  not  include  the  ground  of  it,  which  is  to 
be  found,  probably,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  prepositioDi 
themselves  as  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other.  See 
below  under  bzo. 

L  'From,'  'of.*  \4::6  with  the  genitive  is  used,  again,  in 
a  kindred  sense,  to  express  the  material  of  which  any  thing 
is  made,  just  as  ix  is  more  commonly  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  E.g.  ^sch.  Prom.  944-5,  orcof  dk  zsi^  Zvjz  or'  o/t- 
ifoxo^  Tzcxpa::  \  ohoi^^  'whenever  Zeus  makes  wine  from  the 
sour  (unripe)  grape  ;*  Id.  Pers.  606-7,  dx^pctzot^  re  tV^po^ 
dypia^  cb:o  \  ttotou  ;ra^.arac  d/jG:iAo*j  ydifO^  rodtj  'this  is  pare 
drink  from  a  wild  mother  (the  vine) ;'  Demosth.  256,  24^ 
ariifdifO^  ds:b  zaidi/zwi^  ic^^xovro,  'a  crown  made  of  sixty 
talents.'  In  this  use  of  (Lto,  the  preposition  has  its  proper 
meaning  of  'from,'  and  the  noun  in  the  genitive  denotei 
the  object  from  which  the  thing  made  may  be  conaideied 
as  proceeding.  More  exactly,  the  preposition  dro  shomfl 
that  the  thing  made  stands  in  the  relation  of  'from'  to 
some  object,  and,  accordingly,  comes  from  it,  or  has  Ha  -^ 
origin  in  it,  and  the  genitive  specifies  the  object  with  »•  — 
spect  to  which  distinctively  this  relation  is  affirmed. 
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TABUS  OF  THB  SIONIFIOATIONS  OF  dvtf  WITH  ITS  CASE. 

SIgniflcations  of  d*6. 

GenitiTe : 

*with  respect  to.' 

1. 'Ofl^'-away.' 

1.     *Away  from.* 

'*From,*  *away 

a.  Of    space;      'from,' 

from.' 

« 

*  away  from.* 

b.  Of  time ;  *  from,'  *  af- 
ter,' *  since.' 

*a.  Parentage, &c.;  'from,' 
•of;'  *on,'  *by.' 

2.  *From,'  'away  from.* 

2.. 

b,  Relatiye  position,  &c.; 

*from,'  *on  the  quar- 
terof,'  *on.' 

c.  Generally;  *  on  the  part 

of,'   *80  far  as  de- 
pends on,'  *  in  so  far 

.Source:  *from:* 

4 

as  relates  to.' 

d.  Cause,  motiye,  reason; 

*from,'    *in  conse- 

quence of,'  •  by  rea- 

son of.' 

e.  Instrument,      means. 

agent;  *with,'  *by.' 

/.  Material;  «from,'  'of.' 

Jc<L 

Aidy  having  also  a  poetical  form,  8eai,  as  in  ^schylus, 
may  be  considered  as  having  probably  the  same  radical 
with  d/c,  *  twice,'  Sua),  *two,*  and  with  the  Latin  rfi-,  dis-y  as 
in  dividOy  distinguo.     Compare  dca-xoatocy  *  two  hundred.' 

Significations  of  3ed, 

1.  *  Between.'  The  primary  signification  of  dtd  is  *  be- 
tween,' that  is,  having  a  regard  to  two  objects,  *with  an 
interval  between.'  This  is  seen  in  many  compounds ;  as, 
diotpuPj  *to  divide,'  *to  part,'  *to  take  apart,'  'leaving  an 
interval  between;'  8ta^aii^ttVy  'to  stand  with  the  legs  apart,' 
as  in  II.  xii.  468,  Aristoph.  Eq.  77,  cited  by  Passow ;  dea^ 
TJ^,  'a  compass,'  so  named  from  having  the  legs  apart; 
itdjYtXo^y  *  a  messenger  going  between  two  parties ;'  ita^dX- 
kofy  'to  cast  over,  across,'  that  is,  over  an  intervening 
ipace ;  dtaXelnetv^  '  to  leave  an  interval ;'  8(axai9l^eii>,  '  to  seat 
apart,'  with  a  space  between.  Nor  is  this  sense  uncommon 
in  the  use  of  8cd  with  nouns ;  as,  deot  noXXdOy  '  at  a  wide  in- 
terval,' dtd  XP^^^^i  ^^^  ^^  interval  of  time.' 
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2.  From  this  notion  of  ^  between/  ^  with  an  interval  be> 
tween/  are  derived  a  number  of  other  meanings,  viz. : 

a.  That  of  succession,  and  of  transmission ;  that  is,  with 
the  notion  of  an  object  following  another  at  an  interval,  as 
in  the  compounds  dcadex^tr&aty  Uo  receive  one  from  an- 
other,' Uo  succeed,'  as  one  king  does  another,  ieadtdopm^ 
^  to  give  from  hand  to  hand,'  as  the  torch-bearers  handed 
the  torch  from  one  to  another  {lafjordSa  dik^ioi^).  See  Plat 
Bep.  p.  828,  A,  cited  by  Passow.  The  same  sense  is  seen 
in  such  expressions  as  did  Tziure  fj/tepw^^  *•  every  five  daySi' 
that  is,  '  at  intervals  of  five  days.' 

b.  That  of  ^in  turn,'  ^one  by  one,'  or  of  distribution; 
that  is,  with  the  idea  that  the  objects  which  constitute  any 
number,  whether  considered  individually  or  in  groups,  and 
so  the  parts  of  a  whole,  are  to  be  taken  separately,  eitha 
simply  or  in  succession.  The  ground-idea  is  that  of  placing 
at  intervals.  Thus,  in  the  compounds  8tai^i/uei/j  ^  to  distii- 
bute,'  that  is,  'to  assign  a  lot  or  share  to  each  one  of  any 
number ;'  dtape&fiui^y  ^  to  count  up  one  by  one,'  as  in  Euripi 
Iph.  in  Taur.  966,  referred  to  by  Passow,  dtazdacui^^  *to 
arrange  in  ranks,'  *  to  post  the  divisions  of  an  army  each  in 
its  place,'  dedXt&oi:^  *set  with  jewels,'  ^having  ^redoos) 
stones  at  intervals.' 

e.  That  of  distinction,  as  opposed  to  confounding  to* 
gether ;  that  is,  with  the  idea  of  placing  objects  apart,  with 
an  interval  between :  e.g.  deayq^aHrxeeu^  '  to  distinguish,'  *to 
perceive  objects  apart  from  each  other ;'  deofan^iu^  ^  to  somid 
apart,'  Ho  have  a  distinct  sound;'  deaj[Wj  'to  pour  difierent 
ways,'  '  to  pour  in  distinct  streams.' 

To  this  is  very  nearly  allied  that  of  difference.    ThoM, 
dcofwuecu  signifies  '  to  have  difierent  sounds,'  as  well  as  to 
have  a  distinct  sound,  or  one  that  is  not  confounded  witiu  -^ 
another. 

d.  This  sense  of  distinction,  and  hence  of  diffrmnno,  ^ 
gives  origin  immediately  to  that  of  superiority;  as  in  H< 
U.  xii.  104,  6  ff  iTTperre  xai  dea  TttLrwi^f  *  he  was  distingav 
above  all,'  properly,  'was  comely  in  such  measure  as  to 
distinct  from,  difierent  from,  and  thus  superior,  to  alL* 
meaning  conveyed  here  by  did  is  its  proper  one  of  the 
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apart,  the  being  separated  from  an  object  in  regard  to  the 
mtty  described  by  iTzpene ;  and  from  this  comes  readily 

of  being  compared  with  and  distinguished  above  it. 

Almost  parallel  with  this,  again,  is  the  sense  of  con- 
^  rivalry,  variance,  enmity,  relations  in  which  objects 

be  placed  towards  each  other  by  being  regarded  as 
t  or  divided  by  an  interval.  Compare  dJUa,  *  other 
gs,'  which,  in  the  same  way,  obtains  from  the  Bccondary 
»ning  of  *  other,'  *  different  from,'  that  of  *on  the  other 
d/  This  signification  of  S(d  is  seen  in  a  number  of 
pounds ;  as,  dcdtpopo^^  *•  different,'  and  also  ^disagreeing,' 
Tariance  with,*  as,  Eurip.  Med.  579,  fj  noXXa  nokXot^  e7/ju 
^p<K  ^poTwify  *  surely  in  many  things  am  I  different 
ly  or  at  variance  with,  many  men.'  So  de^ietPy  *to 
bend  as  a  rival  in  singing ;'  as,  Theocr.  Id.  v.  22,  dXXd  yi 
itoiiaofiou  Itns  «'  dreiTHj^,  *  I  will  contend  with  you  in  sing- 
j'  dia^dXXaVj  '  to  slander,'  *  to  traduce,*  may  have  meant, 
pierly,  *to  set  at  variance,  *to  put  enmity  between.' 
.  *  Through.*  Thus  far  the  significations  of  8cd  distinctly 
live  the  notion  of  interval  between  objects.  A  second 
8  of  meanings  of  this  word,  while  they  contain  the 
le  idea  of  interval  between,  have  regard  rather  to  an 
irapace  between  the  component  parts  or  the  substance 
m  object,  or  between  the  members  of  which  a  number 
^up  is  made  up,  and  presuppose  a  parting  or  interval 
sreen  them  such  as  to  allow  a  passing  through  it.  An 
on  or  motion  by  which  an  object  is  carried  through 
tber,  is  described  by  8id  to  show  that  it  occupies  this 
irspace,  or  passes  through  an  interval  between  its  parts 
members.  This  is  expressed  in  English  by  the  word 
rough,'  related  to  '  door,'  and  to  the  Greek  Mpa.  Thus, 
the  compounds  Stdyetv,  *  to  lead  through,'  dtaxovcuv^  *  to 
rce  through,*  iuTrntuuv^  *to  ride  through,*  dtoatoptita&au^ 

march  through,*  and  very  many  besides,  there  is  seen 
)e  involved  the  idea  of  an  object  divided  by  an  interval 
veeen  its  parts,  through  which  interval  another  object 
see.  And  so  in  the  phrase  8c'  dpytf^  eiuaty  *to  be  angry 
h  a  person,*  literally,  *  to  go  through  anger  with  (towards) 
person,*  the  same  sense  occurs,  only  used  figuratively. 
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Compare  D.  xiv.  288,  dt  i^ifHK  ai&ip*  amnvj  *  he  came  to  ether 
through  the  air.'  Of  course,  if  what  has  here  been  said  be 
true,  it  is  not  proper  to  say  that  did  signifies  ^  through  and 
out  again,'  this  added  phrase  ^and  out  again'  being  no  part 
of  the  sense  of  duL 

4.  From  this  sense  of '  through'  come  other  meanings  of 
8td  of  common  occurrence.  Or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say,  that  this  local  sense  of  dtd  is  variooaly 
modified  by  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  used. 

a.  ^By  means  of,'  ^through  the  agency  of.'     Ml  verj 
commonly  obtains  the  sense  of  ^  by  means  o^'  ^  through  tlvB 
agency  of,'  with  the  idea  of  a  thing  occupying  the  interval 
between  the  object  effected  or  result  and  the  motive  cause. 
For  example,  in  dt*  ajyiioo  Isj^tv,  ^to  speak  through  the 
agency  of  a  messenger,'  the  messenger  occupies  the  interval 
or  intermediate  ground  between  the  speaker  and  the  thing 
spoken ;  that  is,  ded  denotes  that  there  is  an  interval  betweoi 
the  speaker  and  what  is  spoken,  and  this  b  occupied  by  the 
(fy76/oc-     Strictly  speaking,  dtd  does  not  of  itself  express  die 
notion  of  means  or  agency,  but  only  that  of  interval,  being 
hence  capable  of  showing  that  the  action  to  which  it  if 
attached  is  performed,  not  immediately,  but  intermediately; 
the  idea  of  agent  or  means,  and  its  relation  to  the  actioB, 
which  dcd  has  already  marked  as  intermediately  pertbrmed, 
are  expressed  by  a  noun  that  is  suitable,  and  by  the  appro- 
priate ease.     Thus,  in  dc*  d.yjiXo*j  Xifsa/,  ded  shows  that  tbe 
action  of  speaking  contained  in  /.syen/  is  performed  inter 
mediately  ;  dyji),o*jj  being  the  name  of  a  messenger,  intre- 
duces  an  object  fit  to  perform  the  action  of  speaking  inter 
mediately,  and,  by  having  the  form  of  the  genitive  caee^  H 
shown  to  be  connected  with  Uyuif  ded  as  the  object  to  wliidi 
the  action  is  referred. 

Here  might  seem  to  belong,  at  first  view,  such  phrases  u 
ded  (TTzo'jdr^z^  did  zdyo'j::,  Tzoeuu^  *  to  do  earnestly  or  hastily,'  *to 
do  quickly,'  that  is,  'by  means  of  earnestness,'  *by  meain 
of  haste ;'  but  they  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  being 
of  the  same  nature  with  &'  dpyr^^  ehae,  'to  be  angir,'  above 
mentioned;  for  they  do  not  so  much  describe  an  interveniiV 
means  or  agency  as  the  circumstances  of  an  action. 
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b.  *  Of/  *(made)  of/  When  the  material  of  which  a  thin^ 
b  made  is  introduced  by  dcd,  the  force  of  the  preposition  is 
really  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case ;  that  is,  it  marks 
the  action  of  making  as  being  intermediately  performed ; 
and  the  material  is  shown  by  the  genitive  case  to  occupy 
the  intermediate  ground  between  the  maker  and  the  thing 
made:  e.g.  de*  iXifopzoi:,  dca  Xi^wUy  TzeTrocrj/iivoi^^  *made  of 
ivory,'  *of  stones.'  Here  the  preposition  dcd  shows  that 
(here  is  an  interval  between  the  action  with  its  proper  agent, 
and  the  thing  made,  and  the  genitive  forms  iXi<pauTo<:  and 
ii&cjp  show  that  the  interval  is  occupied  by  objects  fitted  to 
be  the  material  for  the  object  made. 

c.  *For,'  *on  account  of.'  When  did  is  used  to  express 
fhe  ground  or  reason  of  an  action,  that  *for'  or  *on  account 
of  which  it  is  performed,  it  has  at  bottom  the  same  idea  of 
interval,  and  hence  of  *  through,'  that  has  been  seen  in  the 
preceding  cases  to  be  contained  in  this  preposition ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  object  introduced  as  the  ground  or  reason  stands 
intermediately  between  an  action  or  state  and  the  personal 
agent  to  whom  it  is  referred.  E.g.  dcd  rauTa  djz^X&ev^  *he 
went  away  on  this  account;'  the  departure  is  stated  as 
occurring,  not  directly,  but  with  something  intermediate 
between  it  and  the  subject  of  the  affirmation;  and  this  inter- 
mediate object  is  expressed  by  zaoza.  And  the  mind  readily 
attributes  the  notion  of  ground  or  reason  to  whatever 
occupies  the  intermediate  space  between  the  personal  agent 
and  its  action  and  is  suitable  to  afford  a  ground  or  reason ; 
just  as  in  the  former  cases  of  the  means  or  agent,  and  of  the 
material. 

6.  'Through  and  through,'  *  quite,'  *  utterly.'  There  is 
still  another  meaning  of  dcd^  occurring,  however,  only  in 
compounds,  namely,  that  of  *  through  and  through,'  *  quite,' 
'utterly:'  e.g.  dea^pix^ci^y  'to  wet  through  and  through,'  'to 
wet  utterly  ;'  diat^po^y  *  quite  clear ;'  deaxaiuv,  *  to  burn  up ;' 
&«£x£voc9  '  quite  empty.'  This  is  merely  an  intensive  sense 
Qidtdj '  through,'  and  may  be  compared  with  the  like  use  of 
dw£,  ;r£/>/,  xazd^  &c.  in  Greek,  with  per  in  Latin,  as  perduruSj 
'very  hard,'  'thoroughly  hard,'  and  with  'through  and 
through,'  '  out  and  out,'  in  English. 
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Compare  II.  xiv.  288,  3i  i^ipiK  aidip*  txaamfj  'he  came  to  ether 
through  the  air.'  Of  course,  if  what  has  here  been  sud  be 
true,  it  is  not  proper  to  say  that  8ed  signifies  '  through  and 
out  again/  this  added  phrase  '  and  oat  again*  being  no  part 
of  the  seuse  of  did. 

4.  From  this  sense  of '  through'  come  other  meanings  of 
8cd  of  common  occurrence.  Or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say,  that  this  local  sense  of  did  is  varioos^ 
modified  by  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  used. 

a.  'By  means  of,'  *  through  the  agency  of.*     Jid  reiy 
commonly  obtains  the  sense  of '  by  means  o^'  '  through  the 
agency  of,'  with  the  idea  of  a  thing  occupying  the  intenril 
between  the  object  effected  or  result  and  the  motive  canaei 
For  example,  in  3e*  dfyiXo'j  ?.£^u^  Ho  speak  through  tlie 
agency  of  a  messenger,'  the  messenger  occupies  the  interval 
or  intermediate  ground  between  the  speaker  and  the  thing 
spoken ;  that  is,  d:d  denotes  that  there  is  an  interval  betweea 
the  speaker  and  what  is  spoken,  and  this  is  occupied  by  the 
dffZAot:.    Strictly  speaking,  dcd  does  not  of  itself  express  the 
notion  of  means  or  agency,  but  only  that  of  interval,  beiag 
hence  capable  of  showing  that  the  action  to  which  it  v 
attached  is  performed,  not  immediately,  but  intermediatdj; 
the  idea  of  agent  or  means,  and  its  relation  to  the  actioB, 
which  dcd  has  already  marked  as  intermediately  pertbrmed, 
are  expressed  b}*  a  noun  that  is  suitable,  and  by  the  appio- 
priatc  case.     Thus,  in  dc*  dyjilo'j  Xijzafj  dtd  shows  that  the 
action  of  speaking  contained  in  lijuu  is  performed  int0^ 
mediately  ;  djje/.o'jy  being  the  name  of  a  messenger,  intto* 
duces  an  object  fit  to  perform  the  action  of  speaking  inta*- 
mediately,  and,  by  having  the  form  of  the  genitive  casc^  * 
shown  tu  be  connected  with  /iT'e^  3ed  as  the  object  towUek 
the  action  is  referred. 

Here  might  seem  to  belong,  at  first  view,  such  phrases  is 
dca  (TTzo'jor^Zy  oca  zdyo'j^y  tzocm^  *  to  do  earnestly  or  hastily,* *to 
do  quickly,'  that  is,  'by  means  of  earnestness,'  'by  meaae 
of  ba^te '/  but  they  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  beiag 
of  the  same  nature  with  or'  opyr^::  (hat^  *to  be  angry,*  aboiie 
mentioned ;  for  they  do  not  so  much  describe  an  interveoUV 
means  or  agency  as  the  circumstances  of  an  action. 
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.  *  Of/  *(made)  of/  When  the  material  of  which  a  thing 
lade  is  introduced  by  dedy  the  force  of  the  preposition  is 
Hj  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case ;  that  is,  it  marks 

action  of  making  as  being  intermediately  performed ; 
.  the  material  is  shown  by  the  genitive  case  to  occupy 
intermediate  ground  between  the  maker  and  the  thing 
le:  e.g.  &*  i^i^ovroc,  dea  U^cov^  TreTrocTj/iivoi^^  *made  of 
ry,'  *of  stones.'  Here  the  preposition  ded  shows  that 
:^  is  an  interval  between  the  action  with  its  proper  agent, 

the  thing  made,  and  the  genitive  forms  iXiipauro^  and 
iiv  show  that  the  interval  is  occupied  by  objects  fitted  to 
he  material  for  the  object  made. 

*For,'  *on  account  of*  When  dcd  is  used  to  express 
ground  or  reason  of  an  action,  that  *for'  or  *on  account 
which  it  is  performed,  it  has  at  bottom  the  same  idea  of 
irval,  and  hence  of  '  through,'  that  has  been  seen  in  the 
ceding  cases  to  be  contained  in  this  preposition ;  that  is 
ay,  the  object  introduced  as  the  ground  or  reason  stands 
irmediately  between  an  action  or  state  and  the  personal 
at  to  whom  it  is  referred.  E.g.  dcd  rauTa  drr^k&euy  *he 
it  away  on  this  account;'  the  departure  is  stated  as 
arring,  not  directly,  but  with  something  intermediate 
ween  it  and  the  subject  of  the  affirmation;  and  this  inter- 
iiate  object  is  expressed  by  Touva.  And  the  mind  readily 
ibutes  the  notion  of  ground  or  reason  to  whatever 
ipies  the  intermediate  space  between  the  personal  agent 
.  its  action  and  is  suitable  to  afford  a  ground  or  reason ; 
t  as  in  the  former  cases  of  the  means  or  agent,  and  of  the 
;erial. 

.  *  Through  and  through,'  *  quite,'  *  utterly.*  There  is 
I  another  meaning  of  dcdy  occurring,  however,  only  in 
ipounds,  namely,  that  of  *  through  and  through,'  *  quite,* 
terly :'  e.g.  Sca^fjix^a^y  *to  wet  through  and  through,'  *to 

utterly  ;'  oica&fjo^j  '  quite  clear ;'  dcaxaieev^  *  to  burn  up  ;' 
€voc,  '  quite  empty.'  This  is  merely  an  intensive  sense 
><f, '  through,'  and  may  be  compared  with  the  like  use  of 
,  ;r£/>/,  xazdy  &c.  in  Greek,  with  per  in  Latin,  as  perduruSj 
ry  hard,'  'thoroughly  hard,'  and  with  *  through  and 
)ugh,'  ^out  and  out,'  in  English. 
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Summary  of  the  significatums  of  ieL 

dtd.  1.  Interval  between ;  ^  between ;'  hence : 

a.  Succession ;  ^frorn  hand  to  hand/  '  every.' 

6.  Distribation ;  *each  in  turn,* '  one  by  one,'  *  eveiy/ 

c.  Distinction,  difference ;  *  apart,'  *  from,'  tc 

d.  Superiority  in  comparison ;  ^  above,'  ^before,' A& 
€.  Contrast,  rivalry,  enmity. 

2.  In  tlie  space  between ;  ^  through ;'  hence : 

a.  Of  space,  and  of  time ;  *  through.' 

b.  Of  the  intervening  means  or  agent ;  '  throogli,' 

'  bv  means  of.' 

c.  Of  the  material ;  *  of,'  *  (made)  of.' 

d.  Ground  or  reason ;  '  for,'  ^  on  account  oV 

e.  Intensively ;    '  through    and    through,*  '  qnitab' 

*  utterly.' 

SIGNIFICATION  AND  USB  OF  8ed  WITH  CASES. 

I.  Jed  with  the  genitive. 

1.  Interval  between,  and  hence  distribution,  at  equl 
intervals ;  *  every.'  Jtd  is  used  with  the  genitive  to  ezprea 
the  notion  of  interval  between,  and  derivatively  that  of  dif* 
tribution,  the  occurring  at  equal  intervals,  rendered  vk 
English  by  *  every.'  Jed  may  be  thus  used  {a)  of  any  object: 
e.g.  Thuc.  iii.  21,  3ea  dixa  dh  iTzd/^swu  Trjpfoe  l^flvif  /bT^ 

*  there  were  large  towers  every  tenth  battlement,'  pn^Ksrifi 

*  at  the  inter\-al  of  ten  battlements.'  The  number  of  tow«i 
being  more  than  one,  and  the  intervals  being  maltiplie' 
accordingly,  there  arises  the  notion  of  a  succession  of  (ow«H 
at  the  interval  of  ten  battlements  each,  expressed  in  EngfiA 
bv  '  ever\*  ten  battlements.'  The  same  notion  of  intertJ 
between,  and  of  equal  successive  intervals,  suggested  IfJ 
its  connection  with  a  plural  noun,  is  seen  in  the  phnie  ^ 
eao'j:  e.g.  Xen.  CEcon.  iv.  21,  izu  dk  i^aifMo^tu  .  .  .  Ir'S*** 
ra  Tztif^jzvjfjLha^  ^  when  he  admired  the  plants  set  at  efod 
intervals.' 

6.  Of  time ;  in  regard  either  to  general  expressions,  C^ 
specific  denominations  of  time.   Thus  (1),  itd  widi  die  ff^ 
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Uve  is  used  to  mark  the  interval  of  time  at  which  any  thing 

occurs,  rendered  in  English  by  *at  the  interval  of/  'after:* 

e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  v.  5, 41,  xakiacu:  b  Kuo^dprj^  9jSiou  rdv  KupoVy 

did  j[p6poo  idbvra  aircbv,  aovSempecVj  ^  as  having  seen  him  after 

a  period  of  time,*  that  is,  *  with  an  interval  of  time;'  Herod. 

vi.  118,  ddid  fjuu  8e  iviwu  eixoat   dyj^cuoc  ahrol  ix  ^eoTrpoirlou 

hofuaavco  inl  JijJieovj  ^  the  Thebans  themselves,  after  twenty 

years,  at  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  carried  it  (the  statue) 

to  Delium :'  Id.  viii.  27,  ip  T<p  8ca  /litrou  xP^^Vj  *i^  ^be  inter* 

vening  time,*  literally,  *  in  the  time  that  was  between,'  or, 

*at  the  interval  of  the  space  in  the  midst.'    The  genitive 

case  here,  as  also  in  the  other  examples,  signifies  'with 

respect  to  ;*  so  that  Std  /liaou  is  equivalent  to  '  between  .  .  . 

said  with  respect  to  what  lies  in  the  midst'     Soph.  Phil. 

748,  ^u  yap  aoTTj  dti  j[pbi^0Uy  '  for  she  is  come  after  a  (long) 

period  of  time.' 

(2.)  To  be  distinguished  from  these,  although  having  the 
same  meaning  both  of  the  preposition  and  of  the  case,  are 
the  examples  in  which  Scd  is  used  with  the  genitive  to  mark 
successive  intervals  of  time.     The  difference  lies  merely  in 
the  repetition  of  the  intervals  suggested  by  the  context,  as 
above  explained  of  expressions  relating  to  space  generally, 
and  conveyed  in  English  by  the  term  '  every.'    E.g.  Herod, 
iii.  97,  cmoi  aovafifpivipoc  did  rpizoo   irtoz  dycueou  .  .  .  duo 
jpfipaac  dTTifpou  xp^<^^^i  'both  of  these  used  to  pay  every 
third  year  two  choenices  of  gold  unrefined  by  fire.'  Here  the 
verb  in  the  imperfect  tense,  and  the  other  circumstances  of 
the  narrative,  the  subject  being  tribute-paying,  show  that 
the  interval  of  the  third  year  is  to  be  repeated  for  the  re- 
peated acts  of  bringing  in  tribute.     Herod,  ii.  4,  Scd  Tpivrjc 
^fiipffj^y  '  every  third  day :'  Xen.  Rep.  Ath.  i.  16,  &'  ipeaurouy 
'every  year.'    In  all  such  examples,  it  is  plain  that  ded  ex- 
presses no  more  than  merely  interval  between,  the  notion 
of  a  succession  of  intervals  being  indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  preposition  is  used ;  and  that  the  part 
of  the  noun  in  the  genitive  case  is  to  set  forth  in  what  re- 
spect precisely  the  aflirmation  of  interval  is  made.     Thus, 
in  the  example  from  Thucydides  above  cited,  the  aflirma- 
tion  is  that  there  were  large  towers ;  Scd  shows  that  they 
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stood  at  intervals ;  and  the  genitive  {dim  Irzdj^tmu)  states 
that  the  declaration  of  there  being  large  towers  at  intervals 
is  made,  not  absolutely,  but  specifically  '  with  respect  to  ten 
battlements/  and  is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  these 
exclusively. 

2.  ^In  comparison  of^'  ^  above.'      dtd  is  also  employed 
with  the  genitive  case  in  the  sense  of  differing  from,  and 
hence  of  relative  superiority,  expressed  in  English  by  *in 
comparison  of/  'above.'    E.g.  II.  xii.  101,  b  ff  Izpczt  xai  Ai 
7:d>Ta)i^^  ^  he  was  comely,  even  above  all ;'  that  is,  he  stood 
at  an  interval  from,  differed  from,  and  so  was  superior  to, 
all  in  comeliness.    Herod,  viii.  37,  iia  Tzdvzwp  dSuz  dtcM/idgm 
fid/jtrra,  *  especially  worthy  to  be  admired  above  all:*  Id. 
viii.  69,  i>   Tzptiroeffi  zBTtfjajfiii/vj  dia  izdi/zwi/  rmif  a^jfipdym^ 
^  honored  among  the  first  above  all  the  allies.'    The  senie 
of  the  preposition  and  of  the  genitive  case  may  be  easily 
understood,  in  such  examples,  by  recurring  to  the  proper 
notion  belonging  to  each.    Thus,  in  the  first  example,  the 
simple  proposition  that  *'  he  was  comely'  (l:zpc:e)j  is  qualified 
by  adding  that  herein  he  was  '  different  from,'  properiy,  m 
*at  an  interval'  {S:d),  considered  *with  respect  to  all.'    M 
conveys  the  idea  of  *•  being  at  an  interval,  different  froiiif 
and  hence  of  being  superior  to,'  and  the  genitive  deootei 
the  ouject  wiih  respect  to  which  specifically'  this  relation  of 
interval,  difference,  and  superiority,  is  to  be  considered  u 
afiirmed. 

To  this  construction  might  seem  to  belong  the  phrase  A' 
oiosi'Oc  ::oesTa&oL%  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  584,  *to  account  as  nothing' 
*as  of  no  value,'  &'  oWstic  being  regarded  as  express^ 
that  with  which  comparison  is  made,  and  the  sense  being 
*  to  account,  to  consider,  as  to  be  compared  with  nothing** 
But  the  meaning  then  should  rather  be,  *  to  account,  to  con- 
sider, as  difteriug  from,  and  so,  superior  to,  nothing/  whiA 
is  not  the  sense  reallv  conveved.  It  is  rather  to  be  refa**" 
to  the  same  class  of  constructions  with  dta  irros^Ci  *eamertly» 
d:d  zdj[0'jz,  *  speedily,'  &c.  to  be  considered  under  W  in  ^ 
sense  of  *  through.' 

3.  *  Through.'     Jwf  is  used  with  the  genitive  in  the  ficnie 
of  <  through :'  e.g.  Herod,  ii.  33,  /iiofv  dltd  xda^  Efif^ 
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'flowing  throngh  all  Europe.'  The  notion  of  interval  be- 
tween, properly  belonging  to  dcd,  is  found  here  also,  only 
differently  applied,  as  above  explained,  and  marking,  not 
the  interval  between  different  objects,  but  between  the  parts 
of  the  same  object.  A  river  flowing  through  a  country  does 
really,  consistently  with  the  meaning  of  dcdj  divide  it  into 
two,  and  occupy  the  interval  between  its  parts.  The  use 
of  the  genitive  case  here,  as  in  other  examples  of  the  use  of 
dtd  with  this  case,  is  to  limit  the  declaration  of  the  ^  flowing 
through'  {piwp  dcd)  to  a  specific  object,  so  that  it  shall  be 
imderstood  of  this  and  of  no  other;  *the  river  flows 
tiirough  (between)  .  .  .  said  with  respect  to  Europe'  ex- 
clusively. 

Of  this  use  of  3cd  with  the  genitive,  in  the  sense  of 
<  through,'  there  are  several  varieties,  in  which  the  meaning 
18  more  or  less  modified  by  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
preposition  is  used.     Thus : 

a.  With  regard  to  space,  with  verbs  of  action  and  motion, 
dnf  with  the  genitive  case  has  the  sense  of  *  through:'  e.g. 
Od.  xii.  315,  8cd  u^aou  rW, '  going  through  the  island ;'  ^sch. 
Eum.  75,  iXwac  ydp  as,  xai  dc  ijTcecpou  /laxpa^^  *for  they  will  also 
drive  thee  through  a  distant  land;*  Id.  Suppl.  490,  &'  Arrsoc 
OTuiouat,  *  they  go  through  the  city  :*  Herod,  ii.  38,  veX&JT^  di  i 
"larpo^  ^C  ^dXcuraav  pimv  .  .  ,  dcd  Ttdarj^  EupciTPj^^ '  the  Ister  ends 
by  flowing  through  all  Europe  into  the  sea;'  Id.  ii.  34,  [)iuyap 
&*  (Kxeupii/yj(:j  *for  it  flows  through  an  inhabited  country;* 
Xen.  Anab.  iv.  4,  7,  iuTBu&eu  Inopeu^rjaau  (rTa^poh^  Tpel^  ded 
ToS  TzedioUy  *  thence  they  marched  three  days  through  the 
plain  ;'  Eurip.  Med.  144-5,  dcd  poo  xtcpaXw:  cpk^  oipauia  \  fiairj, 
*  may  the  lightning  of  heaven  go  through  my  head ;'  Id.  ib, 
827-8,  dei  dcd  XapLKpozdzou  \  fiacpouze^  <S^/)a>c  cu^ipo^,  *ever 
walking  delicately  through  a  most  brilliant  atmosphere.' 

b.  With  regard  to  time,  3cd  with  the  genitive  case  is  used, 
in  the  same  sense  of  'through,'  to  mark  the  period  of  time 
through  which  an  action  or  event  extends :  e.g.  Herod,  ix. 
18,  iJijtil^wu  dcd  nai/zb^  too  ^opoo  bpoXop^trecu  acpia^^  *  expecting 
through  the  whole  time  that  they  would  come  to  his  terms;' 
Id.  vi.  12,  7rapuj[€  re  rditrc  *  Icoac  ndvov  dc  i^pipi^^,  *he  gave  the 
lonians  labour  during  (through)  the  day  ;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii. 
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2y  ly  8ea  xavrbz  roS  j[p6poo  feiea/^pwsrtmf  r^c  {^^^Z9C  •  •  •  ii^dy- 
r^ev,    *  through  the  whole  period  of  his  life/ 

c.  With  a  variety  of  noans  in  the  genitive  case  ied  is  used, 
chiefly  with  the  verbs  of  motion  Ipjurdoi  and  lipoij  but  also 
with  a  noon  even,  to  express  the  peculiar  manner  and  cir> 
cumstances  of  the  motion  or  other  substantive  idea,  bj 
marking  that  through  or  by  the  way  of  which  it  occnn. 

Thus,  in  the  phrase  Sea  pdx'i<  ^PX^^^y  ^  ^  ^S^^'  literally^ 

*  to  come  through,  by  the  way  of,  fighting/  the  action  of 
coming  {Ipj^tadai)  is  distinguished  by  did  and  the  noun  in 
the  genitive  case  as  having  a  peculiar  character,  as  occarring 
under  certain  circumstances,  namely,  as  a  coming  that  is 
through,  by  the  way  of,  fighting.     In  this  way,  dtd  and  the 
noun  in  the  genitive,  together  with  the  verb  of  motion,  or 
math  a  noun,  when  that  is  qualified  in  this  manner,  fisim  a 
kind  of  periphrastic  expression  for  the  verb  which  would 
contain  the  same  substantive  idea  that  the  nonn  in  the 
genitive  does.     Thus,  dea  fJtdjpi^  ipj[tadm  may  be  said  to 
occupy  the  place  of  ijAftadaiy  ^to  fight,'  iea  Tolifioo  IprguAm 
that  of  Tzohfiiuv^  *to  war,'  it  ipfffi  liuae  that  of  ipji^&rdatj  *tD 
be  angry,'  dca  fe)Ja^  ipj[tadai  that  of  ^licri/,  ^to  be  friendlr,' 
&c.     (For  these,  and  other  instances,  see  Passow's  Lex.  s.  ▼. 
Ipjltadtu.)     E.g.  Herod,  vi.  9,  d  3s  -zacjza  yk^  oi  Tzotffiwm^  rf 
Sk  TzduTw^  dea  /ulj[r^^  ihinroyraij  *  if  they  shall  not  do  so,  bot 
shall  by  all  means  fight,'  that  is,   literally,  ^  shall  coma 
through,  by  the  way  of,  fighting.'     Xen.  Mem.  ii.  1,  20,  rf 
dea  xapTBpea^  izepikeeae,   ^the  attentions  which  are  gi^eo 
strenuously ;'   Soph.  CEd.  Tjrr.  773,  3ea  zxrjpj^  rotaaf  lA^ 

*  having  experienced  such  a  fortune,'  properly,  *  having 
gone  through  such  a  fortune  ;*  Id.  Antig.  788,  3ea  dixr^z  '** 
roTOf,  *  in  contending  with  your  father,*  that  is,  *  in  goiiig 
through  a  contest  about  right  with  your  iather;'  jEsch. 
Prom.  121-2,  zb:^  -aae  9bo7:  \  3:  d.-zexSica::  Hdwt\  *that  h« 
been  at  enmity  with  all  the  gods ;'  Orat.  Att  p.  185, 10,  r«>* 
dea  zw>  /o^oiv  (fo^tpd^  *  what  is  now  frightftil  in  words,'  p*** 
perly,  *  through,  by  the  way  of,  words,*  the  properiy  ^ 
frightfulness  being  distinguished  by  producing  its  cftci 
through  the  medium  of  words.  This  example  might,  ho** 
ever,  be  more  appropriately  referred  to  a  subsequent  vari«*y 


of  the  significations  of  did,  in  which  it  expresses  the  means 
or  instrument. 

d.  To  this  use  of  did  with  the  genitive,  to  denote  th6 
manner  and  circumstances  of  an  action,  may  be  referred 
such  phrases  as  did  azoodijt:  Tzoetiu,  ^  to  do  earnestly/  or  ^  in 
haste,*  did  Td'j^otx:^  and  Taj^iatUy  dKtiwUy  ^  to  depart  quickly/ 
and  so  dm  viXoo^y  ^  completely/  3i  dxpefitia^y  '  accurately/  &c. 
(Bee,  for  a  number  of  such  phrases,  Passow's  Lex.  s.  v.  d:d.) 
And  of  the  same  interpretation  is  the  phrase  dt*  oudepo^  Ttot" 
tia^auj  ^to  count  as  nothing,'  ^to  consider  of  no  value/  for 
jost  as  did  fidj[ij^  added  to  ipiur^ai  shows  the  peculiar  man- 
ner or  character  of  the  coming,  so  di  oifdeu6(:  added  to  ;rof>- 
uc&oi  explains  what  is  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  valuing 
contained  in  this  verb.  And  this  it  does  in  the  same  way; 
BB  did  pdx'l^  gives  the  peculiar  manner  or  character  of  ipjiea^ 
^j  ^the  coming,'  by  describing  it  a3  a  coming  that  is 
*  through,  by  the  way  of,  fighting,'  so  di'  oudei^^  gives  the 
character  of  the  valuing  expressed  by  noiuadm^  by  describe 
ing  it  as  a  valuing  in  which  the  worth  is  nothing,  the  term 
Mki^^j  '  nothing,'  being  employed  in  the  latter  phrase  pre- 
cisely as  fidyTjQ  is  in  the  former,  and  did  having  the  same 
tense  in  both.  Thus  explained,  di  obdev6^  noitie^auy  ^to 
count  as  nothing,'  'as  having  no  value,'  means,  properly,  to 
valne  a  thing  in  the  way  or  manner  of  valuing  at  no- 
thing, or  in  the  way  or  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  valued 
irhen  considered  as  nothing. 

e.  Of  the  same  nature,  in  the  main,  is  ded  with  the  geni« 
tive  used  with  that  and  Ycyi^ea^ou,  *to  be,*  and  *to  become,* 
in  such  phrases  as  did  fo^oo  tluouj  ^  to  be  afraid,'  '  to  be  in  a 
%tate  of  fear,*  di*  Iji&pa^  yip^tadcd  ro^i^  ^  to  be  at  enmity,  in  a 
^tate  of  enmity,  with  a  person,'  di   Ipido^y  di'  3/>7iyc,  di'  da- 
jpaieiaCy  tlpozy  'to  be  in  rivalry,'  *to  be  angry,'  *to  be  in  a 
condition  of  safety.'     (See  KUhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  60S.)    In  all 
^hese  expressions  did  with  the  genitive  of  a  noun  marks  the 
Mate  or  condition  of  an  object,  in  the  same  way  that  did 
iidyr^^  with  a  verb  of  motion  denotes  its  manner  or  circum- 
stances.    Thus,  in  did  fdfiou  jjv,  'he  was  in  a  state  of  fear,* 
ied  fo^ou  expresses  the  state  of  fear  in  which  a  person  was, 
or  furnishes  a  description  of  the  state  or  condition  of  the 
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subject  of  ffP.  Just  as  8ed  with  the  genitive  of  a  noon 
coupled  with  a  verb  of  motiou,  as  iiutUj  ^  to  go/  ippadat, 
^to  come/  marks  the  peculiar  manner  or  circumstances 
of  the  motion,  so  the  same  form  of  expression  used  with 
the  verbs  of  existence,  eJi^cu  and  yip^etr^,  denotes  the  state 
or  condition  in  which  the  subject  of  the  verb  is;  and  this 
it  does  in  the  same  way  in  both  cases.  With  the  verbs 
of  motion,  it  is  easier  to  see  how  did  and  the  genitive  of  a 
noun  may  serve  to  describe  the  peculiar  manner  or  circum- 
stances of  the  motion,  by  exhibiting  *  through'  what,  or  by 
the  way  of  what,  it  passes,  that  is  to  say,  the  circumstances 
which  attend  it.  The  manner  or  circumstances  of  an  act 
of  coming,  for  example,  may  be  set  forth  by  adding  to  it 
the  representation  that  it  is  a  coming  ^  through,'  or  by  the 
way  of,  ^fighting  {dca  fJidyrj^Y  But  in  the  case  of  verbs  of 
existence,  as  dutu  and  fiyvzadai^  it  is  naturally  more  diffieuh 
to  see  how  dcd  with  the  genitive,  assuming  it  to  have  the 
same  office  here  as  with  verbs  of  motion,  is  suited  to 
express  the  state  or  condition  of  the  subject  of  the  verb. 
This  difficulty,  however,  may  be  owing,  not  to  any  thing 
in  the  construction  itself,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  nouni 
used  with  dcd  in  the  qualification  of  tluu  and  -jcipfta&m  are  the 
names  of  abstract  qualities,  and  that  dca  ipo^jy  for  example^ 
in  setting  forth  the  state  or  condition  of  an  object,  can  be  so 
used  only  in  a  figurative  sense.  Yet  it  is  not  impossible  to 
perceive  how  8cd  with  the  genitive,  figuratively  employed 
as  it  is,  and  hardly  admitting  of  being  represented  in 
English  by  corresponding  modes  of  expression,  at  least 
with  any  accuracy,  may  have  obtiuned  its  power  of  deacrib- 
ing,  when  joined  with  a  verb  of  existence,  the  condition  or 
state  of  the  personal  subject  of  ttinu  or  yip*urdai.  It  maf 
be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  if,  for  example,  At 
fjtd'^f(:j  *  through,  by  the  way  of,  fighting,'  serves  to  mark 
the  manner  or  circumstances  of  an  action,  it  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted  equally  that  8ca  fo^ou  attached  to  a  verb  of  en^ 
ence,  as  ehac^  yip^tad^at^  may  serve  to  mark  the  state  or  coa- 
dition  of  the  being  of  a  person,  namely,  by  expressing  tbit 
*  through'  which,  or  by  the  way  of  which,  being  or  exist- 
ence obtains  a  peculiar  state  or  condition.     The  office  of 
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ied  wiih  the  genitive^  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other, 
would  seem  to  be  exactly  the  same,  any  apparent  difference 
being  attributable  to  the  different  character  of  the  nouns 
and  verbs  employed  in  the  two  cases.     This  admitted,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  in  the  next  place,  that  in  the  case  of  did 
and  the  genitive  used  with  eli^ou  and  yiyvta&ai^  just  as  in  that 
of  its  use  with  verbs  of  motion,  the  power  of  denoting  the 
manner  or  circumstances  of  a  motion,  and  the  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  in  which  a  person  is,  is  due  to  the  preposi- 
tion  and  noun  in  virtue  of  their  office  of  marking  the 
relation  of  *  through'  or  *  by  the  way  of  *  some  object    Be- 
sides the  fact  that  the  sense  of  dcd  with  the  genitive  affords 
ft  plausible  solution  of  the  phrases  under  consideration, 
even  without  further  explanation,  it  may  be  alleged  that 
the  only  other  meaning  of  the  preposition  that  suggests 
itself  as  possibly  involved,  that  of  ^by  means  of^'  is  utterly 
inappropriate.     The  last  thing  to  be  noticed  is,  that  dtd^ 
properly  speaking,  obtains  the  sense  of  ^  through,*  as  has 
been  above  explained,  by  referring  to  the  interval  between 
the  parts  of  an  object;    and  that  it  has  the  capacity  of 
describing  the  circumstances  of  an  action  or  motion  by 
placing  it  in  the  interval  between  the  parts  of  the  object 
that  is  named  by  the  noun  in  the  genitive  case,  and  that 
famishes  the  means  of  characterizing  the  manner  or  cir- 
cumstances of  an  action,  and  by  thus  making  it  proceed,  as 
it  were,  with  the  parted  object  on  either  hand.     Of  course, 
the  idea  of  interval  between  the  parts  of  an  object,  of  an 
object  divided  by  an  interval  between  its  parts,  although 
easily  applicable  in  the  case  of  sensible  objects,  as  in  de 
Ebpumrfi^   through  Europe,'  that  is,   Europe    having    an 
interval   between  its  parts,   cannot   be  admitted,  in  this 
material  sense,  for  abstract  nouns  such  as  /i^;^,  f  6/9oc ;  but 
yet  may  be  readily  allowed  in  a  figurative  sense.     In  this 
accommodated  acceptation,  dta  fid')[]j^,  qualifying  Upcuj  will 
mean   that  the  going  is  through  fighting,'  that  is,  has 
fighting  on  either  hand,  and  hence  has  this  for  its  descrip- 
tive circumstance.     So  likewise,  figuratively  speaking,  a 
person  may  be  represented  as  being  dtd  fS^oOy  Mn  a  state 
of  fear,'  that  is,  as  being  embraced  or  encompassed  by  fear, 
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jost  as  well  as,  in  a  more  obvioas  Bense,  the  act  of  oomingy 
Iprita&at^  may  be  regarded  as  being  ith,  ftd'pjZi  '  through,  bj 
the  way  of,  fighting/  that  is,  encompaa^  by  fighting 
having  fighting  on  either  hand.  The  English  phrase  'in 
the  midst  of/  although  it  does  not  convey  the  same  mean* 
ing  with  did  and  the  genitive  as  here  explained,  may  yet 
serve  as  an  illustration,  being  employed  in  the  same  way  to 
describe  the  circumstances  and  manner  of  an  action,  or  tha 
condition  or  state  in  which  any  thing  is. 

Thus  it  has  been  shown  how  8ed  with  the  genitive  case^ 
both  as  used  with  verbs  of  motion  or  action  and  with  those 
of  existence,  may  describe  the  circumstances  or  manner  of 
the  former,  and  the  state  or  condition  of  the  personal  m\h 
ject  connected  with  the  latter.  And  it  may  be  added,  thai 
this  explanation,  while  it  justifies  the  interpretation  given 
to  dcd  and  the  genitive  in  the  two  classes  of  examples  r^ 
ferred  to,  is  the  more  probably  true  from  its  admitting,  in 
both,  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  primary  signified' 
tion  of  the  preposition. 

/.  *By  means  of,'  *by  the  agency  of,'  'through,'  *by/ 
Jed,  having  still  the  sense  of '  through,'  is  used  with  the  geiii> 
tive  case  to  express  the  means  or  instrument,  and  the  agent 
by  whom  any  thing  is  effected,  being  rendered  in  Engfish 
by  such  forms  as  *tiirough,'  *by,'  'with,'  'by  means  of^'  'by 
the  agency  of.'  E.g.  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  471,  dt*  beiwiy  jop^ 
^wuy  'touching  (handling)  them  {x^d^)  with  pore  handa^* 
the  hands  being  the  intermediate  agent,  as  above  explained, 
when  treating  of  the  significations  of  the  preposition  apart 
Id.  ib.  1252,  3e'  oftfiazaz  dtnaxzi  Xsi^mu  ddxpuop,  *  pouring  cot 
tears  with  (through  the  agency  of)  the  eye,'  where  the  nse 
of  dc*  ofjLfwzoz  to  express  the  intermediate  agency,  is  vay 
analogous  to  that  of  the  same  preposition  and  case  to  denoli 
the  material.  Id.  (Ed.  Tyr.  822,  di  tivTztp  {jijupmy)  tUtro,  'lij 
which  (hands)  he  perished ;'  ^sch.  Suppl.  SiSl,  d^'  Jic  tot  jiifK 
€uj[6fi£&*  elifOUy  ^through  whom  we  pretend  that  yon  hava 
your  parentage ;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  1,  4,  twp  it  imnAy  (^flE^ 
xrr^aafiiifWi^j  'who  acquired  dominion  by  their  own  mean%' 
literally,  '  through  themselves ;'  Orat.  Att.  67,  14^  dfeofdm 


xpoc  OfMoc  mmivi  dt  iffHa>p^  dJJC  odfrS^y  *  not  by  (through  the 
agency  of)  messengers,  but  in  person.' 

To  this  place  may  be  referred  a  great  number  of  examples 
in  which  ded^  haying  really  the  same  sense  as  in  the  examples 
above  cited,  requires  to  be  variously  rendered  according  to 
the  circumstances.  E.g.  Orat.  Att.  132,  22,  of  di*  ixeti^ou  tAc 
Tcoiereia^  itotovfuvoi^  *'  who  cause  the  administration  of  tlie 
affiurs  of  state  to  be  in  his  hands/  ^  who  effect  this  through 
him,  by  his  agency;'  Id.  194,  4,  dt  abrmv  tIj[ov  ri^v  ndXtVy 
'they  had  the  state  in  their  own  hands,'  properly,  Hhrough 
tiieir  own  agency  ;*  Id.  605, 10,  &'  iaxrcoiv  tl^ov  rd  fiouXeurrjpeou^ 
'they  had  the  senate-house  in  their  own  hands,'  properly, 
< through  their  own  means;'  ^schin.  31,  29,  rrecpdcTOfiat  ded 
mfoJiaiwp  bfjLuiz  Imofju/jo/ijtrxecPy  '  I  will  endeavor  to  put  you  in 
mind  summarily,'  that  is,  <by  means  of  summary  state- 
ments ;'  or,  less  probably,  it  might  be  interpreted,  ^  through, 
by  the  way  of,  brief  statements,'  showing  the  manner  of  the 
action  rather  than  its  means ;  Soph.  Antig.  1258,  fn/^fi'  ini- 
eijfiop  ded  j[eepd^  ^X^^^  '  having  in  his  hand  a  marked  token,* 
his  hand  being  the  means  or  instrument  used  in  bearing  the 
token,  namely,  Haemon's  dead  body.  In  this,  and  other 
examples  that  seem  to  be  properly  referred  to  this  use  of 
itd  with  the  genitive,  there  is  so  very  distinctly  involved 
ike  proper  sense  of  the  preposition,  that  of  'between'  or 
'interval  between,'  that  it  would  be  admissible  to  allege 
this  as  the  true  meaning.  In  this  view,  8ed  x^P^^  ^X^^ 
would  mean  '  to  have  or  hold  between  the  hands,'  and  the 
idea  of  the  hands  being  used  in  such  circumstances  as  the 
means  of  bearing  a  thing  would  be  readily  inferred. 

Here,  possibly,  may  belong,  also,  Soph.  Antig.  639,  otraa 
/dp,  c2l  Ttauy  XPV  ^'^  oripuwu  ix^cvy  *  for  so,  my  son,  you  must 
needs  be  disposed  in  your  mind;'  that  is,  if  8ed  aripuwiJ  here 
express  the  means  or  instrument, '  by  means  of,  through  the 
mfluence  of,  the  mind.'  But,  in  fact,  ded  aripvaiv  may  more 
probably  be  regarded  as  denoting,  in  conformity  with  what 
was  above  said  of  ded  with  the  genitive,  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter and  condition  of  the  disposition  attributed  to  Hsemon ; 
and,  thus  viewed,  ded  enipueov  i^uv  will  be  interpreted  after 
die  same  manner  with  de*  dpy^^  yevicdae]  namely,  it  will 
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mean,  ^  to  be  disposed  {iypty^  se  habere)  in  the  mind  or  men- 
tall}-.*  So,  again,  may  more  probably  be  explained  the 
phrase  dc  ipjrfi  i-j^m  zivd,  *to  be  angiy  with  a  person/  that 
is,  ^  to  be  angrily  disposed  with  regard  to  a  person  ;*  also  it 
ouzo'j  Aa^eci/y  *  to  pity,'  that  is, '  to  comprehend  in  one's  pity.' 
(See  Passow's  Lex.  s.  v.  8aL) 

'In  consequence  of,*  'by  reason  of.'  J1m£  with  the  geni- 
tive is  also  used,  occasionally,  to  express  the  ground  or  reason 
of  a  thing,  and  may  be  rendered  in  English  by  '  in  conse^ 
quence  of,'  *  bj'  reason  of.'  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  2,  8,  o?  ita 
Tziarew^  aizoc^  kauzoh^  ii/ej^elpeirapy  *who  put  themselves  in 
their  power  in  consequence  of,  by  reason  of,  a  pledge  given 
them.'  But  the  sense  is,  properly,  *by  means  of,  thronghi 
a  pledge  given  to  them ;'  and,  in  such  examples,  dtd  with 
the  genitive  may  be  explained  as  setting  forth  the  means  by 
which  a  thing  is  effected,  and  needs  not  to  be  referred  to  a 
separate  head. 

g.  'Of,'  '(made)  of.'     Jed  with  the  genitive  is  now  and 
then  employed  to  mark  the  material  of  which  a  thing  ii 
made,  where  more  commonly  ix,  and  sometimes  dno,  with 
the  same  case,  are  employed :  e.g.  3e'  iUfayra^j  dta  iidmHf 
;:£rof3;//ivov,  'made  of  ivory,'  'made  of  stone.'  (See  Passow*! 
Lex.)    Here  ded^  as  above  explained,  when  speaking  of  the 
significations  of  the  preposition  separately,  is  to  be  nnde^ 
stood  as  denoting,  together  with  the  noun  in  the  genitife» 
the  intermediate  means  through  which  an  effect  is  reached; 
and  the  genitive,  as  is  true  of  this  case  in  all  the  abow^ 
instances  of  its  use,  is  the  sign  of  the  object  with  respect  t^ 
which   specifically  the   declaration   is  made.     So  nnifortf^ 
indeed  is  the  meaning  of  the  genitive  case  as  it  occurs 
conjunction  with  did,  that  it  has  been  deemed  unn 
to  occupy  space  in  pointing  it  out  in  the  several  ezamfA 
as  they  presented  themselves. 

II.  Jed  with  the  accusative  case. 

1.  'Through.'     Jed  is  employed  with  the  accusative 
the  sense  of  'through ;'  and  this,  (a)  in  regard  to  space: 
Eur.  Ilippol.  753,  seqq.,  d  3ea  Tzoi^zeou  \  vjii  itiixTusunf  Sip/K        ' 
iizdptwjaz  ifiop  oifoaaaif  \  d/^Wcuv  as:  oauou^  '  who  conveyed 
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ToysA  mistresfl  from  her  rich  home  through  the  roaring 
waves  of  the  sea;'  that  is,  ^through  ...  as  regards  the 
waves  of  the  sea;*  II.  xii.  308,  rerjroc  inat^aij  did  re  pTi^aja^at 
hti^u^y  ^to  rush  upoD  the  wall  and  break  through  the 
battlements  ;'  that  is,  ^  to  break  through  ...  as  regards,  as 
fiEU*  as  go,  the  battlements ;'  ^sch.  Pers.  493,  Tztpq,  xpoaraX' 
Ixmrja  8(a  nopovy  *  passes  through  the  ice-bound  strait  ;*  Id. 
Sappl.  15,  ip&rjfuy  duidTjp  dea  xufi  d^op^  ^  to  fly  through  the 
sea-waves.' 

This  use  of  Scd  with  the  accusative  is  frequently  met  with 
in  the  poets,  rarely,  if  at  all,  in  prose,  where  Bed  with  the 
genitive  is  used  in  the  sense  of  *  through.'    Yet  the  meaning 
of  this  preposition  with  the  genitive  and  with  the  accu- 
sative,  although  in  both   cases  rendered  in  English  by 
*  through,'  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  same.     The  differ- 
^ce  is  to  be  found  in  the  force  of  the  cases  alone,  the 
preposition  having  the  same  sense  when  used  with  the  one 
ease  as  when  used  with  the  other,  namely,  that  of  ^  through,' 
derived,  as  already  explained,  from  the  notion  of  the  inter- 
mediate space  or  ^interval  between,'  by  which  an  object  is 
divided  when  another  passes  through  it.      The  genitive, 
when  used  with  dcd^  limits  or  qualifies  an  action  or  motion 
by  indicating  the  object  to  which  the  idea  of  *  through,'  or 
*the  going  between  the  parts  of,'  is  to  be  referred  specifically, 
and  as  being  distinct  from  all  others ;  the  accusative  defines 
the  extent  of  the  action  or  motion  by  denoting  the  object 
that  gives  the  measure  up  to  which  the  idea  of  through'  is 
to  be  understood  as  affirmed.     The  former  distinguishes 
the  particular  one  of  all  possible  objects  with  respect  to 
which  the  going  through  is  declared ;  the  latter,  the  measure 
up  to  which,  as  regards  the  object  named  by  the  accusative, 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  extending.     Thus,  8ca  dtptou  ^Xi^eu 
^TX^y  *  ^^^  spear  went  through  the  shoulder,'  means,  pro- 
perly, *  the  spear  went  through  .  .  .  said  with  respect  to  the 
ahoulder,'  the  genitive  showing  that  the  particular  object 
introduced  by  it,  and  no  other,  is  intended  to  be  referred 
to  ;  but  in  the  phrase  u<  idov  " Hipautnoi^  8ca  dd/iaza  KOiTrwovTOj 
H.  i.  600,  *  when  they  saw  Hephaestus  busily  ser\ung  through 
Uie  house,'  the  meaning  is,  'when  they  saw  Hcphsestus 
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buBily  serving  through  ...  as  regards  the  hoaae,'  '  so  fiff  as 
the  house  was  concerned ;'  that  is,  the  serving  of  Heph»rtiia 
is  measured  in  its  extent  by  the  term  dd/iora.  Hence  id 
with  the  accusative  may  have  the  sense  of  '  throughoati' 
^  all  through ;'  and  it  is  with  regard  to  tlus  meaning  that 
the  above  distinction  between  the  genitive  and  accusative 
cases,  as  used  with  this  preposition,  is  most  obvious. 

But  did  with  the  accusative  case  is  not  confined  to  the  oflEet 
of  marking  the  extent  of  the  action  or  motion  in  this  way, 
namely,  by  making  the  measure  of  the  object  to  which  *tfae 
going  through,'  for  example,  reaches.  The  action  of  ^gCHi^ 
through*  is  measured  in  extent  by  the  accusative  in  another 
way ;  to  wit,  by  showing  that  it  extends  to  and  embraces  the 
object  introduced  by  the  accusative  as  one  among  a  number, 
reaching  this  one  and  no  other.  Thus,  ^vjjuy  dea  Afi  ikm^ 
^to  fly  through  the  sea-waves,'  may  mean,  not '  to  fly  throng 
...  up  to  the  measure  or  extent  of  the  sea-waves,'  'as  fiv 
as  sea-waves  reach,'  but  ^  to  fly  through  the  sea-wtivea,'  at 
distinguished  from  flying  through  other  objects,  as  the  air, 
the  land,  the  flying  through  being  limited  to  this  one  amoDg 
a  number  of  objects,  reaching  to  this  and  not  to  othenL 
Here  the  sense  of  Sid  with  the  accusative  is,  in  effect,  the 
same  with  that  of  did  and  the  genitive,  only  it  is  obtained  in 
a  different  way.  The  genitive  refers  the  notion  of  'g<cuBf 
through*  to  a  particular  object  among  a  number,  and  so 
limits  it  to  this  one  as  distinguished  from  all  others;  the 
accusative  shows  that  it  is  measured  in  its  extent  by  a  pai^ 
ticular  object  among  a  number,  that  it  reaches  to  and  «B- 
braces  a  particular  object  and  not  others,  and  so  oonfinei  it 
to  this  alone. 

6.  ^  Through,'  ^  throughout,'  ^  during.'  In  regard  to  tiiofl^ 
did  with  the  accusative  case  is  used  in  the  sense  of  *  throngii,' 
*  throughout,'  *  during:'  e.g.  Od.  xv.  7-8,  Tijii/iopnt  f  df 
&rvoc  ^X^  r^'^x'-^Cf  d)JC  iifi  &ufi(j}  I  pixra  3i  Afj^poabpf  fuiiiif/KKnL 
itaxpbz  iyupe^j  'sweet  sleep  did  not  hold  Telemachne,  bo^ 
throughout  ambrosial  night,  stirred  in  his  mind  anzioei 
care  about  his  father.'  Here  ded  obtains  the  secondary  aeaie 
of  '  through,'  and  the  accusative  gives  the  measure  of  tibi 
preceding  action  qualified  by  did ;  so  that  the  meaning  i% 
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^Btirred  anxioas  care  .  .  .  through  ...  as  far  as  the  night 
went,  to  the  extent  of  all  the  night,'  or  *  throughout  the 
night'  So  Od.  xix.  66-7,  8ea  puxra  \  8eveu(ou  xar*  olxou^  'going 
to  and  fro  during  the  night.'     (See  Naegelsb.  z.  II.  ii.  67.) 

Other  examples,  however,  of  this  use  of  ded  with  the 
accusative  present  greater  difficulty  in  the  interpretation ; 
e.g.  II.  ii.  56-7,  t9e?6c  fJtoe  iuimvtoy  f^Xd^sv  ^(heepo^  \  djl^pofflipf 
itA  tfuxTo,  ^  Oneiros  came  to  me  in  my  sleep  in  the  ambrosial 
night.'  Here  ded  wxra  doubtless  means  *by  night,*  or  *in 
the  time  of  night,'  marking,  not  the  space  of  time  during  or 
Aronghout  which  an  action  occurs,  and  which  is  the 
measure  of  its  duration,  for  that  would  not  here  be  consist- 
ent with  the  obvious  sense ;  but  rather  the  period  to  which, 
in  a  general  way,  the  coming  of  Oneiros  is  referred  as 
belonging  to  it,  and  which  would  commonly  be  expressed 
by  voxrS^^  and  be  rendered  in  English  by  the  phrase  *by 
night.'  This  use  of  did  and  the  accusative  may  be  explained 
bj  observing  that  the  accusative  has  here  the  sense  of  ^as 
to,'  'as  regards,'  and  not  that  of  measure,  and  that  Sea  puxra 
^k9iv  means,  not '  he  came  throughout  or  during  the  night,' 
bat  that  his  coming,  considered  with  regard  to  its  time,  em- 
Insoed  only  the  night,  and  was  wholly  confined  to  it,  or  looked 
to  the  night  alone,  and  extended  itself  to  no  other  time. 
That  is  to  say,  ded  with  the  accusative,  in  expressions  of 
time,  as  in  those  of  space,  marks  the  limit  to  which  an 
aetion  extends  in  one  of  two  ways;  either  by  naming  an 
object  which  gives  its  measure  absolutely,  as  ded  wxra  deueiwifj 
Agoing  to  and  fro  during  the  night,'  or  *  throughout  the 
night;'  or  by  naming  an  object  that  gives  its  extent  rela> 
tively,  by  showing  that  it  is  confined  to  this,  reaches  to  this 
and  not  to  others ;  as,  ded  wxra  ^X^eu  "Oi^eepo^^ '  Oneiros  came, 
hii  coming  being  confined  to  the  night,  and  not  extending 
to  any  other  time.'  It  is  in  this  second  way  that  did  t^uxra 
obtains  the  sense  here  attributed  to  it,  and  that  may  be 
tolerably  expressed  by  the  English  phrase  'by  night,'  or  *in 
the  night.'  The  Latin  language  has  a  similar  use  of  the 
loensative  case,  with  and  without  a  preposition ;  as  in  the 
cftse  of  quuTn^  *when,'  and  of  ad  extremum^  Mn  fine,'  where 
the  accusative  has  the  sense  of  'as  to,'  'as  regards,'  and 
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merely  denotes  the  period  of  time  to  which  an  event  if 
referred.  Jed,  in  the  explanation  of  8ea  viira  here  given,  is 
assumed  to  have  the  sense  of  ^through.*  This  is  preferred 
as  being  more  probable,  and  as  well  according  with  the 
meaning  of  the  case  with  which  it  is  associated  in  the  pbnae 
under  consideration ;  and  yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  it 
may  have  its  proper  notion  of  ^interval  between/  and  be 
thus  fitted  to  show  that  the  action  which  it  defines  oocon 
in  any  interspace  of  the  night,  whence  might  spring  the 
sense  of  '  in  the  night.' 

Xaegelsbach,  however,  the  author  above  referred  to^  and 
from  whom  the  examples  of  8td  in  the  sense  under  consi- 
deration have  been  borrowed,  considers  that  vjjczo^  IL  ii.  56-7, 
has  rather  a  local  sense,  and  is  to  be  conceived  as  a  reg^an 
of  space  through  which  Oneiros  comes.     He  cites,  besideB^ 
the  following  examples :  Od.  ix.  142-3,  juu  vt^  i^eoc  irV^ 
>e'je^  I  i^Oxra  dc  dptpvcdr^Vj  ^  and  a  god  conducted  ns  throii||^ 
the  dark  night ;'  Od.  xii.  284,  a5raic  ^lo.  i^ixra  «?oj;v  dJdhj^im 
difOTfa^,  'you  bid  us  wander  about  through  the  fleetiqg 
night;'  U.  x.  297,  ^d^u  ff  Ifis^  .  .  .  8ea  wjxza  fiiiaa/tofj  ^pio* 
ceeded  to  go  through  the  dark  night  ;*  D.  x.  275-6,  roiS  w 
ido>  (Hfda),fjoian/  \  i^ixra  dc  dpifi^fthjVj  ^  they  saw  not  with  tbcir 
eyes  through  the  dark  night.'    Doubtless,  in  such  exampleii 
the  term  v'jc,  '  nighty'  may  be  properly  enough  considtfcd 
figuratively  as  a  region  of  space,  and  dea  t^ixza  be  employrf 
in  the  sense  of  *  through  the  night,*  precisely  as  dSm  ro  j^ 
has  the  meaning  of  'through  the  wave;*   but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  same  is  true  of  8ia  i^ifxza  in  D.  ii.  56-7,  wd 
that  in  that  passage  f^kde)/  ''(Kupoz  dfi^poair^y  8ta  vjorrv  ii  ^ 
be  understood  as  representing  Oneiros  as  *  coming  throng" 
the  region  of  the  night.'     On  the  contrary,  while,  in  the 
other  examples  cited  by  Xaegelsbach,  the  most  natnial  inn 
obvious  interpretation  may  require  the  term  vif  to  be  under 
stood  figuratively  as  a  region  of  space,  in  the  passage  eitw 
from  II.  ii.  56-7  it  would  be  more  satisfiaictory  to  regard  •* 
i^'jxra  as   meaning  *by  night.'     And  it   has  been  nbo** 
attcmj»ted  to  show  that  it  may  have  this  meaning,  con«e^ 
ently  with  the  proper  sense  of  both  the  preposition  and  tb« 
case. 


Jid.  SOT 

2.  'Through/  'by  means  of.'  Jed  with  the  accusative 
expresses  also  the  means  or  agent  by  which  an  action  is  per- 
formed, and  is  rendered  in  English  by  the  terms  'by,'  'by 
means  o^'  'through:'  H.  i.  71-2^  xae  i/^sa4i  i^pjaar*  \4^aed)u 
'Ikou  ettroDj  |  ^v  ded  fmPTOtruuTjp,  rtju  ol  nope  0o7^o^  ^AnoXXiav^ 
*  and  conducted  the  ships  of  the  Achseans  within  Dium  by 
means  of  his  prophetic  art,  which  Apollo  gave  him ;'  ^sch. 
Pers.  653,  seqq.,  vaec  5*  dj^wXttrau  totoT,  \  vacc  7:auwXi&pOiCcp 
ift^icu^y  I  Scd  ff  'IoL6)^a)i^  X^P^y  *  ^^^  ^^  ships  destroyed  them 
by  all-ruining  assaults,  by  (by  means  of)  the  hands  of  the 
lonians  ;*  Orat.  Att.  An.  18,  40,  ob  de  ifik^  dXXa  ded  zdz  riyc 
lAhw^  aufjupopdz  c/c  Tteuiav  noXXiju  xazitnTjifj  '  not  through  my 
own  fault  (by  means  of  myself),  but  through  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  stat«,  I  fell  into  great  penury;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  iii. 
2,  18,  zi  ouPy  i<prjy  d  xai  dkXa  bfitv  dyadd  Trpoayiuoezo  ded  zijv 
9ifnji/)jp;  'what  then,  said  he,  if  you  should  obtain  other 
benefits  by  (by  the  means  of)  the  peace  ?'  Id.  vii.  7,  7,  inei 
tt  •  •  .  dr'  ^fid^  ahv  &eo7^  Ij^eze  ziji^de  ztjv  foipav^  'since,  by 
the  fevor  of  the  gods,  you  possess  this  country  by  means 

of  U8.' 

It  has  been  shown  above,  when  treating  of  the  preposition 
i^art  from  the  cases,  that  this  sense  of  Sed  springs  from  that 
of*  through,'  considered  as  referring  to  space ;  and  the  accu- 
sative with  which  bed  in  the  signification  of  '  by  means  of 
18  sometimes  used,  but  not  so  commonly  as  the  genitive 
ease,  has  the  meaning  of  'as  to,'  'as  regards,'  'as  far  as 
concerns.'     The  difference   between   the   accusative  when 
accompanying  bed  in  this  meaning,  and  the  genitive,  which 
^may  be  considered  the  regular  construction,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  usual  difference  between  these  cases.     Thus,  in  Xen. 
Anab.  iv.  5,  34,  dv^pdzwv  zbv  xwpdp^i^  ded  zou  rcepai^^ouzo^ 
ip/jajpiw^y  '  they  inquired  through  (by  means  of)  the  inter- 
preter who  spoke  Persian,'  the  meaning  of  ded  with  the 
genitive  is,  properly,  '  through,  by  means  of  .  .  .  said  spe- 
cifically with  respect  to  the  interpreter  who  spoke  Persian,' 
and  the  agent  is  thus  distinguished  from  every  other ;  just 
as  where  a  river  is  described  as  ^iwu  3e*  Eifpw7nj(:,  ^  flowing 
through   Europe,'  the  'flowing  through'  is  aflSrmcd  spe- 
cifically '  with  respect  to  Europe,'  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
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Other  country.    TThen  it  is  said,  ^scb.  Pets.  553,  seqq^ 
dszwXetrau  .  .  ,  dc*  Vaovoiv  X^P^y  ^they  destroyed  them  bj 
(by  means  of)  the  hands  of  the  lonians/  the  meaning  i% 
^  they  destroyed  them  throngh  (by  means  of)  ...  as  regardi^ 
as  far  as  went,  the  hands  of  the  lonians,*  and  no  further. 
Just  as  dia  zijv  ur^aoi^  edpoi^  ^  to  go  throngh  the  island/  meftns 
^to  go  through  .  .  .  as  £ar  as  the  island  goes,*  and  no  fiir> 
ther.     That  is,  the  genitive  distinguishes  an  object,  con- 
sidered as  the  means  or  agent,  from  other  objects  by  mark- 
ing it  as  that  to  which  the  action  as  qualified  by  did  is  spe- 
cifically referred ;  the  accusative,  by  showing  that  the  action 
thus  qualified  by  dcd  is  to  be  taken  as  extending  to  the 
object  put  in  this  case,  and  to  no  other.     The  sense  result- 
ing  is  materially  the  same  ;  only  it  is  reached  in  a  different 
way. 

S.  *0n  account  of,*  *by  reason  of,'  *for.'  J«f  with  At 
accusative  is  used  to  mark  the  ground  or  reason  of  aa 
action,  expressed  in  English  by  ^on  account  oi^'  ^by  reasoB 
of,' '  for.'  E.g.  -«£3ch.  Prom.  120,  seqq., .  •  .  rbu  Tzaae  dwz  \ 
oc  dzsy9z'la^  iidoifZ^  •  •  •  I  ^'^  ^^^  ^-^^  fdozr^za  ^poTw>y  *  haviog 
incurred  the  enmity  of  all  the  gods  on  account  of  his  exces- 
sive friendship  for  men ;'  Id.  Agam.  682, 3e'  Sptv  dipazomta% 
^  on  account  of  bloodv  strife :'  Orat  Att.  Lvs.  125, 36,  ajToUiv 
T:ao£aje£*jdaa>ro  Tr/>^  tzoai^j  si  /jaj  dc  da^dpaz  dja^oo^^  *  they  pl^ 
pared  to  destroy  the  state,  if  it  had  not  been  for  some  brM 
men  ;'  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  768,  dt  S.  >n/  ziotdzlp  diXw,  *  by  renot 
of  which  I  desire  to  sec  him  ;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  4,  5,  rap^^ 
zapj^se  3:d  to  ipd]^  roT>  Ifrffyj^  *  by  reason  of  bis  being  fond  « 
his  employment ;'  Id.  Anab.  i.  9,  22,  dmpa  Si  Tzisuna  .  •  • 
i}.dfjLfia>£  dsa  zo/JA^  *•  he  received  the  most  presents  for  miflj 
reasons.' 

In  the  example  from  .£sch.  Prom.  120,  seqq.,  ded  sho** 
that  the  enmity  referred  to  was  incurred  not  directly  W 
intermediately;  and  the  accusative  ttt^p  isai/ fdozr^za  poW 
out  an  object  as  that  with  regard  to  which  alone  or  to  tli* 
extent  of  which  the  fact  stated  occurred  intennediaMfi 
and  this  is  the  same  as  to  make  the  excessive  friendsliip 
for  men  the  thing  intermediate  between  the  person  inc«^ 
ring  enmity  and  the  enmity  incurred. 


Jed.   Ek. 
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TJOSM  OP  THB  SIGiaFICATIONB  AND  USE  Of  6U  WITH  CASBS. 


mmtt 


ilbe- 


ug^' 


a«nitiT6 :  '^tb  renpect  to.' 


AcecuatiTe :  'as  flu-  as  goas,'  *  as  to.' 


1.  a.  Of  space ;  '  at  the  mtenral 
of,*  *eTepy.* 

&.  Of  time;  <at  the  Interval 
ot,*  *  after,*  'every.* 

e.  DifTerenoe,  and  comparison ; 
in  comparison  of^  'above.* 

2.  a.  Of  space  ;  '  through.* 
h.  Of  manner  or  circamstance ; 

*  by  the  way  of,*  *  in,*  &c. 
e.  Of  state  or  condition ;  ad- 
verbially. 

d.  Means,   agent ;    *  through,* 

*  by  means  of,* '  by.' 
«.  Groond  or  reason ;  '  in  con- 
sequence of, '  by  reason  of.  * 

/.  Of  material;  'of,*  '(made) 
of.* 


2.  a.  Of  space ;  '  through.' 
b.  Of    time ;      '  through,' 
'  Uiroughout,*  'during;^ 
'  in,'  '  by.' 

d.  Means,  agent ; '  through,' 

'  by  means  of.' 
d.  Ground  or  reason ;  '  on 

account  of,* '  by  reason 

of,'  « for.' 


Ek. 

[oiiic  and  poetic  ^c^  has  for  its  radical  either  ivr,  seen 
C,  'within,'  slightly  varied  in  the  Latin  intuSy  and 
lond  in  endoperaior  an  ancient  form  of  imperator^  or 
same  with  the  preposition  of  this  form,  with  the 
Old  English  m,  and  the  German  ein.  If  the  former,  it 
led  from  ivr<,  that  is,  from  the  radical  augmented  by 
6  same  way  that  rr«?e/c  is  from  rr^ivr-c,  save  only  that 
d  be  too  much  to  assert  that  the  added  c  is  the  case- 
f  the  latter,  it  is  made  up  of  iu  and  c  (^I'+c),  the  s 
lengthened  into  u  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  in  efc, 
fix)m  iv-c.  The  former  view  assumes  that  the  Greek 
Latin  and  English  m,  and  the  German  em,  which 
ifely  be  affirmed  to  have  the  same  radical  with  e/cy 
atirely  lost  the  final  r.  But,  although  this  might  very 
tppen  when  these  words  stand  apart  and  are  subject  to 
idents  of  final  syllables,  it  would  not  occur  when  they 
tfixed  to  words  commencing  with  a  vowel,  and  where 
ton  for  dropping  the  final  r  can  be  alleged.  Adopting 
tep  view,  which  seems  preferable,  for  this  and  for 
reasons,  among  them  the  fact  that  ivc  occurs  as  a 
ic  variety  of  e/c^  it  remains  doubtful  what  is  the  value 
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and  the  origin  of  the  final  c ;  and  yet  this  would  seem  to 
be  all  that  distinguishes  e/c  from  iu.  (See  Paasow's  Lezi- 
eon,  and  Klihn.  Aqs£  Gr.  §§  600,  603.) 

Significations  of  e^c- 

The  proper  signification  of  ere  is  ^  within,'  '  in,'  with  the 
idea  of  the  being  within  a  space  having  boundaries.    It  ii 
opposed  to  ix,  ic,  ^  out,'  ^  without,'  with  which  it  stands  ia 
contrast  in  such  examples  as  H.  xiv.  86,  ix  i^on^oc  i^  nf^j 
*•  from  youth  to  old  age ;'  H.  xxii.  397,  ic  ^ft^pop  ix  :rri/n^j 
^  from  heel  to  toe ;'  II.  xxiii.  169,  ic  ^63a^  ix  xsfoi^^j  ^from 
head  to  foot.'    (See  Passow's  Lex.  s.  v.)    This  proper  meas- 
ing  of  e/c  is  seen  also  in  the  derivative  ilatOy  'within,' 
opposed  to  l^Wy  ^  without,'  and  eveiywhere  in  compoondii 
Thus,  eitrspp^'ji^cuj  ^  to  confine  within,'  ^  to  hedge  in,'  eiapBUt, 
^  to  be  arrived  within,'  ttacdp'jta^,  ^  to  build  or  found  in  or 
within,'  e.g.  Herod,  iv.  62,  cited  by  Passow;  eeai^ur&aif  'ta 
seat  one's  self  within,'  II.  xiii.  285,  cited  by  Passdw;  uamadmf 
^to  lie  within,'  eeaotxeeuy  ^to  dwell  in  or  within.'     Compariag 
these  and  such  like  compounds  with  those  in  which  irc  i* 
joined  with  words  expressing  action  or  motion,  aa,  eiaipip0^ 
&a£y  'to  come   into,'  eia&ttUj  'to   run   into,'  uaajtipuyj  ' 
collect  into,'  tta^djluy^  *•  to  cast  into,'  it  is  pbun  that '  into' 
ROt  the  simple  sense  of  e/cy  but  arises  from  combudng  i^ 
with  the  notion  of  reaching  some  object    And  it  may  b^ 
remarked,  that  the  other  seemingly  derivative  meanings  o^ 
ee^^  as  'for,'  'against,'  'until,'  'up  to,'  'as  regards,' 
really  due  to  the  accusative  case  with  which  eec  is  conjoioi 
or  to  the  character  of  the  action  which  it  qualifies,  the  oal^ 
proper  sense  of  e/c  being  'in,'  *  within.' 

Signification  and  uses  of  ere  ^Hh  Us  ease. 
The  preposition  e/c  is  used  with  the  accusative  case  alon^f 
and,  as  employed  with  this  case,  has  obtained  seei 
considerable  variety  of  meanings,  as,  'into,' '  up  to,'  'i 
'  until,'  '  for,' '  to  the  amount  of.'    It  will  be  seen,  howeftf'V 
as  already  suggested,  that  these  different  meanings 
not  from  any  variation  of  the  sense  of  the  preposition  i1 
properly  speaking,  but  from  the  different  aaes  of  the 
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it  stands  connected  with  the  action  or  motion  which  the 

preposition  attends. 

1.  *Into/  *to.'     Ei(:  is  used  with  the  accusative  case  (a), 

after  verbs  of  action  and  motion,  in  the  sense  of '  into/  and 

of  *to/  involving  the  meaning  of '  into  :*  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  i. 

2, 11,  ipitv  dyyeX(K  Xiywv  .  .  .  8rr  rpajpet^  ^xoue  TtepcTrXeoutra^  (bro 

'/oiwoc  e/c  KdaiaPj  'a  messenger  arrived  and  said  that  he 

heard  that  triremes  were  sailing  round  from  Ionia  to  (into) 

Cilicia ;'  Id.  ib.  i.  2, 20,  iureu^eu  6  Kupo^  ttjv  KcXiatrap  e?c  Kthxica^ 

hfjKlfjoztc^  *from  thence  Cyrus  sent  the  queen  of  Cilicia 

1»ck  into  Cilicia  ;*  Id.  ib.  i.  2,  22,  6po^  ff  abrb  nepeij^ee  d^upou 

mlMJ^)ibp7:di/Tjj  ix  ^aXdznjQ  ei^  ^dXarroPj  *  stretches  round  from 

eeato  sea,*  literally,  *from  sea  into  sea;'  Id.  i.  §,  24,  raunjp 

r^  Mv  i^iXnrou  ol  ivoaoDvrec  .  .  .  e^c  X^P^^^  d^opbv  ini  rd  oprj^ 

'this  city  the  inhabitants  abandoned  (and  fled)  into  a  strong 

fortiess  upon  the  mountains.'    In  this  example  the  word 

iUlaov  has  a  pregnant  sense,  involving,  besides  the  idea  of 

*  forsaking*  the  town,  that  also  of '  fleeing'  to  the  mountains ; 

JQBtas  in  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  1,  xat  Xa^ovre^  rd  SirXa  naprjaau 

«^C  lipduzy  *  they  took  up  their  arms  and  came  to  (into) 

Swdis,'  the  word  Traprjaai^y  *  were  present,'  implies  also  the 

idea  of  coming,  and  may  be  rendered  by  '  came.'     So  Xen. 

•^b.  i.  2,  18,  Kupo^  dk  T^drj  rbp  ix  rwu  ^EXXjji^tou  e/c  rowc 

^fidpotx:  ^^op  idciPy  and  Id.  ib.  i.  2,  25,  iu  tjj  Imtp^oX^  Toh 

h^y  Tfliy  e^c  rb  nediou. 

^  such  examples  as  those  above  cited,  in  which  e/c  is 

'^^dered  by  '  into,*  or  by  *  to*  standing  in  the  room  of  'into,* 

^^  preposition  e/c,  retaining  its  proper  signification  of  *  in,' 

^^thiuj*  is  attached  to  the  verb  as  the  qualification  of  its 

*^^ion  or  motion,  and  shows  that  this  action  or  motion 

^^Opies  the  relative  position  of  *in,'  or  *  within.'     Thus,  in 

r^^  first  example  above  cited,  rpeijpecc  ^xoue  nepcKXeoixraz^  *  he 

^^J^i  that  triremes  were  sailing  round,'  is  qualified  by 

/^^ing  e/cj  *in/  'within;'  and  the  statement  is,  that* he 

^rt  that  triremes  were  sailing  round  ...  in  or  within,' 

^t  is,  the  '  sailing  round'  is  to  be  regarded  as  having,  with 

J^&^rd  to  some   object,  the  relative  position   of  *  in'   or 
_|^thin.*     The  accusative  is  added  to  mark  in  what  regard 

^^  relative  position  is  occupied ;  '  as  to,*  *  as  regards,'  what 
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object  the  action  or  motion  holds  the  relative  pontic 
expressed  by  ei^j  ^  in/  or  ^  within.'  Thus,  in  the  same  e 
ample,  to  the  proposition  vpe^pee^  fjxoue  TztpczXBOj^az  ^Cy  '1 
heard  that  triremes  were  sailing  ronnd  ...  in  or  withii 
the  accQsative  Kthxiacu  is  added  to  show  that  the  precedii 
statement  is  to  be  understood  ^  as  to,  as  regards,  Cilicia,'  < 
that  the  sailing  ronnd  stands  in  the  position  of  ^in*  < 
^  within'  ^  as  regards  Cilicia.'  So  that  the  whole  aenteiM 
means,  ^  he  heard  that  triremes  were  sailing  round,'  and  111 
the  sailing  round  was  ^in  or  within  ...  as  regards  Cilicia. 

An  apparently  simpler  view  would  be  to  regard  d 
accusative  case,  in  such  examples,  where  it  stands  aft 
verbs  of  motion,  as  the  object  reached  by  motion,  the  pv 
position  being  used  adverbially,  as  above,  to  describe  tl 
relative  position  of  the  motion;  ^he  heard  of  triremi 
sailing  round  to  Cilicia  .  .  .  within  it.'  But  this  viei 
although  seemingly  simpler,  is  hardly  more  satisfiustor 
and  does  not  embrace  a  very  large  proportion  of  casn  i 
which  tt^  occurs  with  the  accusative  after  verbs  of  motioi 
Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  furnishes  the  fin 
solution  of  even  the  simplest  cases  of  the  use  of  the  aoeoai 
tive  with  e/c  after  such  verbs. 

In  some  instances,  the  accusative  of  persons,  standing  i 
the  objects  of  verbs  of  motion  with  erCy  is  used  in  a  waim 
what  peculiar  sense :  e.g.  II.  vii.  311-12,  Alaa/r  aid^  Mpmk 

^  again,  on  the  other  hand,  the  well-greaved  Acbivi  broo^ 
to  noble  Agamemnon  Aias  rejoicing  in  victoiy.*  Utenl 
taken,  the  sense  is, '  they  brought  Aias  in  or  within  .  .  •  i 
regards  noble  Agamemnon,'  and,  to  make  the  metinB 
complete,  we  may  supply  cUxov  or  xiariijif^  <the  honae^' < 
^tent,'  Agamemnon  being  put  for  the  tent  of  AgamenuMi 
Such  pregnant  constructions  as  ere  "Aiiwy  Mnto  the  abode  o 
Hades,'  may  be  cited  in  illustration.  Compare  Od.  iiLtl' 
dJiX  ic  p^k^  Mei^iXaoi/  if  of  xiXofiau  xai  duaifa  |  ilduitj '  to  eM 
into  the  dwelling  of  Menelaus;'  properly,  *to  oome  in  < 
within  ...  as  regards  Menelaus.' 

*'  Among.'    The  preposition  e/Cy  having,  properly  spealcaj 
the  same  meaning  of  ^into'  as  in  the  above  exaBfi* 
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obtains  the  sense  of '  among,'  the  Latin  inters  namely,  where 
the  noon  in  the  accusative  case  after  the  action  or  motion 
qualified  by  e/c  expresses  a  number  of  objects :  e.g.  Xen. 
Apol.  ii.  1,  7,  er'c  roue  dpj^aoh^  vdrcofuv^  *  we  appoint  among 
(into  the  number  of)  the  ruling  class.' 

'Against.'  It  may  be  noticed  here  that  tt<:  sometimes 
obtains  the  signification  of  ^against/  this  sense,  however, 
being  due  to  the  hostile  relations  of  the  parties  to  the  action 
or  motion,  and  not  to  any  thing  peculiar  to  e^c  itself.  E.g. 
Xen.  Anab.  iv.  2,  7,  xai  diaidSauze^  ol  ^EXkjutc  Uyro  e/c  Tob^ 
Mpmoo(:j  Hhe  Hellenes,  having  raised  the  battle-cry, 
ivshed  upon  (against)  the  men ;'  the  meaning  is,  properly, 
'they  rushed  among  (into)  the  men,'  obviously  for  hostile 
purposes,  that  is,  'against,'  'upon,'  them.  It  is  needless  to 
i&nltiply  examples  of  this  familiar  and  easily  explained  use 
ofric. 

4.  The  accusative  with  e/c,  when  used  with  verbs  not 
<x»QtuDing  the  idea  of  motion,  has  more  obviously  the 
Knee  of  '  as  to,'  '  as  regards,'  and  marks  within  what  limits 
the  preceding  statement  of  which  it  is  the  qualification  is 
to  be  taken.  E.g.  II.  ix.  372-3,  .  .  .  oid'  du  Ifiocyt  \  z^Xahj, 
f^  mp  iwuy  tic  df^a  idiad^m^  *  nor  would  he  dare,  though 
iJapndeat,  to  look  me  at  least  in  the  face.'  Properly 
^king,  the  construction  is,  'nor  would  he,  for  me  at 
least,  venture  to  look  in  ...  as  regards  my  face.'  By  the 
^ition  of  the  accusative  case  dma  the  extent  of  the  look- 
^'^gin  is  limited  to  the  face.  Similarly,  Od.  xx.  96,  ic  /t^a- 
9^  ^unidr^xtu  int  i^pduou  {j[Xa2)^au  xai  x(oea)j  *  he  deposited 
them  in  the  house  upon  a  seat ;'  properly,  '  he  deposited 
™ni  within  ...  as  regards  the  house.'  Otherwise,  xari^ 
^^  might  be  considered  as  used  in  a  pregnant  sense,  and 
^®  construction  be,  *  he  came  into  the  house  and  deposited 
7^^ ;'  but  this  would  not  materially  affect  the  meaning  of 
^«ier  the  accusative  or  the  preposition. 

^^  this  place  probably  belong  such  examples  as  II.  iii. 

^1  aiud^c  ddaudrffOi  i?cjc  «<C  «i^«  f oof v,  '  she  is  wonderfully 

f^e  the  immortal  goddesses  in  the  fiwe.'    Here,  c/c,  qualify- 

^  'oaap,  *  she  is  like,'  shows  that  the  likeness  is  relatively 

^*  or  'within,'  that  it  is  to  be  found  within  a  certain 
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compass;  and  the  accusative  case  Jkza  marks  the  olgei 
within  which  as  a  limit  this  likeness  is  circiimscribed,  c 
with  regard  to  which  it  is  said  to  be  ^  within ;'  so  that  iSt 
use  of  ere  and  the  accusative  <bza  is  to  show  that  the  lik 
ness  expressed  by  loaxu  is  ^  in'  or  ^  within  ...  as  regard 
the  face.'  Rightiy  considered,  .there  is,  in  fiEU^  no  moi 
difficulty  in  understanding  how  loexev  is  qualified  hjd 
and  lotxBu  e/c  by  the  accusative  dfTtdy  so  that  the  likeness  i 
exactly  defined  in  its  extent  by  having  marked  out  the  vei 
boundary  within  which  it  is  affirmed  to  exist,  than  there  i 
in  seeing  how,  in  the  English  rendering  ^  she  is  like  fli 
immortal  goddesses  in  the  figure,'  the  declaration  of  absdol 
likeness  made  by  the  proposition  ^  she  is  like  the  immofti 
goddesses'  is  presently  qualified  by  the  limitation  'in  fli 
face.'  Od.  i.  411,  o^  fiki/  fdp  re  xaxtp  e/c  (b^o.  itfimej  '  fiv  b 
was  not  at  all  like  a  bad  man  in  his  looks.'  Another  viei 
however,  of  this  construction  might  be  taken,  and  that  M 
without  plausibility;  namely,  elc  dfza  might  be  regarded fl 
used,  in  a  way  that  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  to  mar 
the  extent  to  which  a  thing  reaches,  in  the  sense  of  'op  to 
'  as  far  as.'  And  then  e?c  dfTca  loatv  would  mean,  'die  3 
like  ...  to  the  extent  of  the  face.'  But  the  inteipretalio 
above  given,  although  perhaps  less  obvious,  is  more  satii 
factory  as  accounting  for  the  preposition  as  well  as  tfa 
case,  and  as  being,  therefore,  more  complete.  In  fi^t,  lb 
former  interpretation  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  bitoi 
but  includes  and  goes  beyond  it. 

Hardly  different  from  the  use  of  ere  with  the  aocosativ 
just  explained,  is  that  found  in  such  passages  as  IL  x^ 
275-6,  ifdur^  Xc^  i^ujhuo^  \  ere  i>86vy  ^  a  lion  appeared  in  til 
path.'  Here  ere  odov  may  be  interpreted  in  the  same  «■ 
with  e/c  cS;ra  above ;  or  iifdi/r^  may  be  considered  as  hifiii 
a  pregnant  sense,  ^  the  lion  came  into  the  path,  and  fl 
appeared.'  (See  Passow's  Lex.)  Compare  J£sk^  Pron 
846,  ra  loaza  d'  bfuv  r^di  t*  ic  xoei^bv  fpdawj  *  the  rest  I  W* 
tell  to  you  and  to  her  in  common,'  where  the  phme  ^ 
xoii^ouy  Mn  common,'  may  be  interpreted  in  the  same 
with  e/c  (i^a-  The  passage  in  Herod,  v.  38,  aSroc  'c 
daifioya  rpeijpec  dszoaroXo^  iyci^szoj  is  better  explained  l^  ^ 


garding  istlnnoXo^  iyivsTo  as  being  equivalent  to  djtitnaXTjj 
*  he  went,'  so  that  it  shall  be  rendered,  *he  went  to  Lace- 
dsmoQ  as  an  ambassador  in  person  in  a  trireme.'  Yet, 
admitting  this,  the  explanation  of  ic  and  of  the  accusative 
Amiaijiova  will  be  materially  the  same. 

The  same  interpretation  may  be  satis&ctorily  applied  to 
lome  other  peculiar  forms  of  expression :  e.g.  Herod,  iii. 
ffi,  HohjxpdTti  ififj  i^iXeiu  ii&eiu  i^  o(ptv^  ^  he  said  that  he 
wished  to  come  into  the  presence  of  Polycrates,'  that  is,  *  to 
come  in  or  within  ...  as  regards  the  presence  (face)  of 
Polycrates.'  Here,  even  more  plainly  than  in  the  phrases 
ibove  considered,  e/c  shows  that  the  action,  that  of  coming, 
htB  a  relative  position  of  'within'  with  regard  to  some 
circamscribed  space  or  situation,  and  the  accusative  o^eu 
marks  what  this  space  or  situation  is,  '  as  regards  the  pre- 
acnce  of  Polycrates.'  So  Herod,  i.  86,  zdu  iu  ijot  itaat  ropdi^ 
>*wf  irpotcifjaj<ra  [jttjcdXwv  ^pyjfjtdTcju  i^  X6p)u^  iii^e7u^  '  I  would 
J»ve  valued  it  above  great  riches  that  he  should  have  dis- 
coursed with  all  tyrants ;'  and  Id.  vii.  9,  e/  .  .  .  IX^oceu  i^fuu 
^I^Wj  'if  they  should  come  to  blows  with  us,'  'lahould 
%ht  with  us.'  Add  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  26,  oudeue  no)  xptlrcovc 
^^^  rfc  ;fe7/oac  i)i^etv  S<p7j^  *  he  said  that  he  had,  as  yet, 
^^e  into  conflict  with  no  one  that  was  his  superior.* 

2.  *TJp  to,'  *as  far  as,'  Ho  the  amount  of,'  *to  the  number 
^'  *for,*  'against,'  '  until.'  £rc  with  the  accusative  case  is 
'^  to  mark  the  measure  up  to  which  any  thing  reaches, 
^lidered  in  English  by  the  various  forms  of  expression 
joat  given. 

^-  Of  number,  and  of  amount  generally;  'up  to,'  'to  the 
^'^mber  of,'  'to  the  amount  of:'  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1, 10,  *0 
^/wc  dedaxreif  abrtp  e?c  TerpaxiajcUou^^  'Cyrus  gave  him 
^  the  number  of  four  thousand;*  Id.  ib.  vi.  2,  16,  ^optivrnv 
*  ^c(iv  iit:  Tpl^j  '  and  when  they  again  sacrificed  as  many  as 
v^  the  number  of)  three  times ;'  Id.  ib.  vii.  1,  33,  ei<:  dap^ 
^^  T:ap^uv  ((p7j  xai  atra  xal  ;rorrf,  'he  said  that  he  would 
^Pply  food  and  drink  in  abundance,'  '  to  the  measure  of 
•^^ndance ;'  Id.  ib.  ii.  2,  28,  xal  toutou  efc  fs  Supapuu  o6jf 
y^ips&a  cS  ;rofo5j/rec,  'so  far  at  least  as  our  ability  goes;' 
^^  ib.  iv.  7,  3,  c/c  xaXdv  i^c,  *  you  are  come  opportunely,' 
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literally,  ^against  the  fitting  moment;'  so  c^c  xdpTSj  'm 
eveiy  respect,'  ^  reaching  to  eveiy  thing;'  ecc  rij^Cy  ^  qnickfy/ 
^  amounting  to  quickness.' 

b.  Of  time,  both  generally,  and  in  its  seveml  denomiBft* 
tions,  expressed  in  English  by  ^  up  to  the  lime  o^'  ^  agaiuli' 
^  nntil,'  *  for.'  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  3,  diipk  fdu  auzAf  ifc 
T^  lanifHxu  akou  IftuaaprOj  ^few  of  ihem  had  tasted  £M)d 
nntil  (up  to  the  time  of,  against)  evening,'  improperly  rea- 
dered  by  Schneider,  in  his  index,  by  sub  vesperam;  Id.  ilk 
i.  7,  1,  idoxec  yap  ere  ^^^  iTtiOiiaap  Iw  ^uy  fiaatidoj  ^for  hA 
thought  that  the  king  would  arrive  against  the  ensoiig 
morning;'  Id.  Cyrop.  i.  4,  16,  iTre&ufOjai  xai  idnh^  ^V*^ 
c/c  TouTov  TOP  xpopouy  ^  ho  desired  himself  also  to  bant  M 
(properly,  against)  this  time ;'  Id.  ib.  v.  3,  6,  ^xert  c^c  ^ 
TptoaooTTji/  ij/iipaPj  *•  come  against  {in)  the  thirtieth  day;'  U. 
Memorab.  i.  2,  8,  iTziareue  di  etc  ^bv  Trdura  ^oy  .  .  .  fOm^ 
dyadob^  iatadaty  'he  believed  that  they  would  be  good 
friends  (to  himself  and  others)  for  their  whole  life;'  U 
Anab.  v.  8,  10,  dr^pcof  iitoeouifvo  ere  '^v  iopz^p^  ^they  hiintsd 
for,  against  the  occasion  of^  the  festival.' 

In  this  use  of  e/c  with  the  accusative,  it  is  plain  that  Ai 
notion  of  amount,  or  the  reaching  to  a  sum  or  nomber,  u 
due  wholly  to  the  accusative  case,  and  that  this,  being  s 
precise  measure,  excludes  the  idea  of  ^  about,'  ^  near  to,'  tk0 
Latin  ^6,  circiier^  by  which  e/c  with  the  accusative  of  mfli- 
sure  is  too  commonly  rendered  in  grammars,  lexicons,  and 
other  books  of  interpretation ;  unless,  indeed,  this  9/aM 
of  '  about'  be  contained  in  er c  itself^  which,  it  is  presumed, 
no  one  will  pretend.  As  for  ecV  in  this  use,  it  retains  no- 
thing of  its  proper  meaning  beyond  the  indication  which  it 
serves  to  give  that  the  object  to  be  measured,  consideiod 
in  the  matter  of  its  extent,  £alls  within  a  certain  denomiitf^ 
tion  of  values,  namely,  that  expressed  by  the  accn8Stivo> 
Thus,  when  it  is  said,  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  7,  8,  dr^ii^oi'  M  td 
di>3pa  du&poKroc  tec  ro'jc  i^dofjc^xovza,  ^  there  retired  nndtf(Ao 
shelter  of,  behind)  the  trees  to  the  number  of  seventy  moOi 
the  preposition  expresses  that  in  number  the  men  were  'is' 
or  'within' a  certain  value,  which  the  accusative  i^iof^' 
xoi/ra  presently  adds,  'a  number  amounting  to  seventy* 
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hopexij  speakiiig,  the  meaaing  ia,  'there  retired  under 

(behind)  the  trees  men  in  or  within  •  •  •  as  r^SLrds  the 

aomber  seventy.'    It  may  assist  to  mtlke  this  plain  if  it  be 

saoaUed  to  mind  that  €cc  performs  the  same  office  in  its 

eommon  use  after  a  verb  of  motion :  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iv« 

7,  1,   iTTopGjSrjaop   ei^    TaojpuCj   ^they  marched  into  (the 

eoontry  of)  the  Taochi/  where  the  sense  is,  ^  they  marched 

in  or  within  ...  as  regards  the  Taochi,'  the  accusative 

Taij[oo^  naming  the  people  as  regards  whom  ^  the  marching 

m'  is  affirmed.    The  only  difference  between  the  two  cases 

ii^  that  in  the  one,  the  circumscribed  limit  within  which  a 

thing  falls  is  that  of  a  people  or  territory,  in  the  other,  that 

of  a  number,  or  of  a  denomination  of  value. 

c.  'By — .'  Besides  the  simple  notion  of  amount  reached, 
c2c  with  the  accusative,  both  of  number  generally  and  of 
time,  is  employed  to  convey  the  idea  of  distribution,  for 
which  the  English  language  uses  the  expression  of  ^by  — .* 
B.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  ii.  1,  26,  bTt&rt  ei^  eua  Tzopeioero  i^  rdSeCf 
'whenever  the  division  marched  by  files,'  ^by  ones;'  Id.  ib. 
iL  8,  21,  Ttoiprjpfyvr^tv  ere  iw}  dyuu  t6v  ioj^oVy  'he  gave  them 
orders  to  lead  the  company  by  twos,'  'in  double  files;'  Id. 
ib.  vii.  1,  23,  oi  re  imHrai  iv  oXij-ip  XP^^V  ^^  neuvjxoyra  ijiifovroj 
'the  hoplitse  were  in  a  little  while  arranged  by  fifties,'  that 
11,  'fifty  deep.' 

Ei^  \R  sometimes  omitted  when  a  division  into  parts 
merely  is  intended:  e.g.  Herod,  vii.  121,  r/oeTc  fiolpax:  daad- 
iKvoc  ndyra  rov  Tttf^bv  ffrpazouj  ^having  divided  the  whole 
infimtry  into  three  parts ;'  Id.  iv.  148,  afia^  abroh^  2c  fJtoipoQ 
iulioyy  'they  distributed  themselves  into  six  divisions;'  Id. 
ii.  147,  du(o8exa  jutoipa^  daadpepoi  Atp/TTzop  naaoPy  'having 
divided  the  whole  of  Egypt  into  twelve  parts.'  But  this 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  above-mentioned  distri- 
bution of  a  thing  by  equal  measures.  Here  the  word  /ioe/ooc, 
'parts,'  'divisions,'  is  substituted  for  the  standard  of  measure 
expressed  by  the  accusative  and  cec,  and  by  which  a  whole 
number  is  distributed  into  parts  necessarily  equal. 

This  sense  of  distribution  into  equal  parts  expressed  by 
i^C  And  the  accusative  is  due  to  the  accusative  case,  which 
furnishes,  by  virtue  of  its  power  of  denoting  the  extent  to 
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which  a  thing  reacheSy  a  standaid  of  i  by  whidi 

number  is  divided  off  into  Bnccessive  eqoal      lia ;  c/Cf 
while,  having  the  same  office  as  in  any  o    er  case  of  tlft« 
expression  of  amount,  to  indicate,  namely,  that  an  olgect 
'within'  a  certain  denomination  of  values  maiked  by 
accusative.     Thus,  for  example,  e?c  8io^  ^  up  to  two,'  'two^* 
constituting  a  standard  of  measure,  is  applied  to  any  bodj, 
say  of  soldiers,  so  as  to  divide  it  into  equal  parts  by  countiiijg 
successively  up  to  the  number  of  two,  that  is,  as  expnsied 
in  English,  '  two  by  two.'    It  should  be  observed,  howew, 
that  the  idea  of  distribution  is  conveyed,  properly  speakiii^ 
neither  by  the  accusative,  nor  by  the  preposition,  nor  by  As 
accusative  and  preposition  conjoined.    It  is  inferred  fitm 
the  juxtaposition  of  a  standard  of  measure  with  a  whob 
number  or  mass  for  the  subdivision  of  which  it  is  suited. 
The  measure  of  *one,'  of  *two,'  of  *  three,'  for  example^  il 
placed  alongside  of  a  body  of  soldiers,  and,  knowing  befims* 
hand  that  soldiers  are  wont  to  be  marched  in  single  filea^  la 
double  files,  three  abreast,  that  is,  'by  ones,'  'by  twos,'  'bj 
threes,'  it  is  inferred  that  the  measure  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  subdivision  of  the  whole  number  into  'ones,'  'twoi^' 
'  threes,'  and  that,  when  marching  is  spoken  of,  it  is  bj 
single  files,  by  double  files,  or  three  abreast    ^AuL  and  md 
are  employed  with  the  accusative  in  the  same  way,  diffieiiiV 
from  e/c  and  the  accusative  only  in  the  mode  of  determining 
the  measure  which  is  used  as  a  standard.    ^Esd  with  As 
genitive  case  also  is  used  to  denote  distribution,  but  aikerft 
different  method  to  be  hereafter  explained,  and  more  neiii|f 
corresponding  to  the  mode  in  which  the  English  'b/ii 
made  to  serve  the  same  purpose. 

8.  'Ofi'  'in  regard  to,'  'regarding,'  'touching,'  'in  fti 
case  of,'  *  against.'  Et^  with  the  accusative  is  used  also  to 
denote  the  object  with  regard  to  which  any  thing  is  daa% 
expressed  in  English  by  'o^'  'in  regard  to,'  'regaidi^b' 
'  touching,'  '  in  the  case  of,'  '  against'  E.g.  Herod.  L  8i^ 
oudkv  fujUAOi/  iz  iwjrdp  Xi^ofi^  7  ic  i^ca/  rd  dif^pmTUvoVj  'sajtog 
it  no  more  of  (in  regard  to)  himself  than  in  regard  to  Ai 
whole  human  race ;'  Id.  iv.  98,  ij  p^tofjaj  ds:o8ej[9uaa  Ic  ^ 
Xiifopauj  'the  opinion  expressed  regarding,  touching^  tte 
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bridge;'  Id.  i.  114,  npHjY/Jta  ic  ainhv  yeudfievov,  *an  occurrence 

relating  to  him ;'  Orat.  Att.  143, 1,  e/c  rdv  kaurwi^  ^ov  d/ffoXw^ 

h^i  *to  be  secure  of  (in  regard  to)  their  own  living;*  Id. 

816,  penult.,  e/c  XP^I^^^  divcuSij^y  ^Bhameless  in  regard  to,  in 

the  matter  of,  money;'  Id.  1898, 1,  s/c  XPW^'^^^  daitdur^v,  ^ 

tOHi  Hhju  ^etoplaPy  *  touching  the  expenditure  of  money;'  Id. 

60, 13,  xaxoi  TTjv  ipt}')[yj)^  e/c  "^^^  8^/iov  yivcDwoi^  *  of  base  spirit 

towards  the  demos;'  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6,  30,  out'  i<:  <ptXiay 

«^wc  ifd/i^evoy  ^  nor  did  he  blame  them  in  the  matter  of 

ftiendflhip ;'  Herod,  i.  118,  T<p  TreKoeijfiivcf}  ic  ^^i'  nalda  rourou 

fjuifmPj  'I  was  sorry  for  what  was  done  in  the  case  o^ 

^ost,  this  child.' 

*0n.'    To  this  sense  of  e/c  with  the  accusative  may  pro- 
bably be  correctly  referred  some  examples  in  which  e«c  with 
this  case  is  differently  rendered  in  English,  as  by  'on.'  E.g. 
Orat  Att.  822,  3,  odx  jjv  r^  Trarpi  touto  rd  aofi^dXouov  e/c  rdu- 
dpdkoda  ijXi&io}^  av/i^e^X7jfiiuo)j,  'my  father  had  not  unad- 
visedly lent  his  money  on  these  slaves,'  that  is,  'with  a 
reference  to,  having  a  regard  to,  these  slaves ;'  Id.  822,  14, 
ty  y  e/c  ^«  "fjiiirepa  daofttaauTt^  'who   lent  money  on  our 
property,'  that  is,  'in  view  of,  having  a  regard  to,  our 
property;'  Id.  12,  20,  X^PW^^  ^^^^  [xiXXouva  ttjv  odalap  t7]u 
ioDToo  e/c  ^A^  duaXltrxseUy  'who  is  going  to  expend  his  own 
substance  on  you,'  that  is,  'with  a  regard  to  you.'    (For  the 
eoamples,  see  Index  Or.  Att.  ed.  Bekk.) 

*  Against.'  In  the  example  above  cited  from  Herod,  i.  118, 
ty  7t€Koajixiv(f}  ic  "^^v  itcuda  rotrrou  Ixajipov, '  I  was  sorry  for  what 
was  done  in  the  case  of,  against,  this  child,'  and  in  very 
many  others  in  which  srV  is  capable  of  being  translated  by 
'against,'  this  meaning  attributed  to  the  preposition  does 
not  reside  in  e/c,  but  arises  from  the  idea  of  enmity  and  the 
like  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  attending  action  and  by 
the  obvious  relations  of  the  subject  of  the  affirmation  to  the 
noun  standing  in  the  accusative  case  with  e/c-  Thus,  Herod. 
vL  66,  jj  Ix^PV  ^  ^^  ^^^  drjfidpTjTovj '  the  enmity  against  Dema- 
ratas ;'  Id.  i.  123,  refuoptTju  iaofiivrjv  i^^Aarodftay  'that  punish- 
ment was  likely  to  come  upon  Astyages ;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  ii. 
2,  2,  imdioc  fiiv  rcvt^  laourcu  e/c  Toh^  itoXtfuoo^  ohnm  lyarft 
hdarafMoi^ '  what  kind  of  men  they  will  be  against  the  enemy, 
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for  m J  part  I  do  not  yet  know/  or, '  as  regards  the  enemy  ;* 
Id.  Anab.  iv.  5, 18,  Idpa/iov  tiz  roue  roXe/uo!/^j*^  they  ran  against 
the  enemy;'  Id.  Hell.  vii.  4,  31,  ou3e  (xn)  xaraiejniif  eec  ^ 
dec  y^ouoi^  voi^  Tzatalu  iyxAJifjta  tooto  e/c  ro!^  dtooz^  *  this  criins 
against  the  gods.' 

*  For.'  Very  nearly  related  to  the  sense  of  'as  regards'  is 
that  which  e/c  with  the  accasative  has  when  it  is  used  to 
express  the  object  aimed  at,  the  end  had  in  view,  conveyed 
in  English  by  *'  for.'  E.g.  Herod,  i.  34,  7<£i/ra,  rdiai  ^oiourm 
i^  TzoAB/iop  di^&poKroij  *  every  thing  that  men  use  for  war,'  that 
is,  ^  with  regard  to  war ;'  Id.  ii.  98,  ij  /du  "'Apduiia  .  .  .  Ic 
Inzodrjfiaza  i^aipezo^  didozcu^  'Anthylla  is  given  S[>eciallyfiir 
shoes.'  In  Herod,  i.  6,  rol/c  fj^v  xar&npiipaTo  ^EjUbji^mv  Ic 
fopo'j  auacforfT^i^y  the  sense  is  somewhat  different,  namely, 
^  so  as  to  pay  tribute.'  The  whole  sentence  means,  'ha 
subjected  some  of  the  Greeks  to  the  payment  of  tribute,'  Ic 
with  the  accusative  expressing  result  or  effect  rather  than 
object  or  end  had  in  view.  See  Schweig.  Lex.  Herod,  a.  v. 
iZy  who,  however,  translates  this  phrase  by  *'ti/  iributum  ipfi 
penderent.**  In  fiict,  the  one  signification  as  well  as  tfaa 
other  is  in  just  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  &V  attending 
upon  a  verb  of  action  or  motion  and  followed  by  an 
sative  case. 

In  explanation  of  the  use  of  eiz  and  the  accusative 
to  express  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  several  particii- 
lars.  Assuming  that  the  ofiice  and  proper  meaning  of  tk 
are  materially  the  same  that  they  have  been  uniformly  foimd 
to  be  in  the  uses  of  this  preposition  which  have  been  hitherto 
examined,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  qualifying  the  aetioo, 
motion,  or  other  substantive  idea  of  the  verb  which  it 
accompanies,  and  as  showing  that  it  has  the  relative  positioB 
or  direction  of '  in,'  *•  within.'  And  attributing  to  the  acca- 
sative case  which  is  added  to  the  verb  and  cec  its  comnMm 
sense  of 'as  to,'  'as  regards,'  that  is,  its  power  of  markuig 
the  limits  within  which  an  action  or  statement  is  confined, 
it  denotes  the  object  with  regard  to  which  exclusively  tbe 
action  of  the  verb  is  to  be  understood  as  having  the  relativi 
position  or  direction  of 'in,'  'within;'  and  thus  marka^  in 
fsLCtj  a  limited  space,  or,  it  may  be,  according  to  the  natiM 
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of  the  object  named  by  the  noun,  a  class  or  category,  or  a 
0late  or  condition,  to  which  the  notion  of  position  or 
direction  *in,'  *  within,'  is  to  be  confined,  and  by  which 
il  ifl  circumscribed.  Again,  when  e/c  is  added  to  the  action 
or  motion  of  the  verb,  or  to  any  substantive  idea  that  may 
imply  these,  and  regard  is  had  to  the  accusative  case  follow- 
ing, there  arises  from  the  conjunction  of  the  preposition 
with  its  sense  of  *in'  or  *  within,'  of  the  action  or  motion 
of  the  verb  with  its  now  defined  direction,  and  of  the  accu- 
stive  case  with  its  power  of  marking  the  limits  within 
which  the  action  or  motion  is  confined,  the  sense  of  *  into ;' 
and  the  effect  is  to  represent  the  subject  of  the  action  or 
motion  as  brought  within  the  circumscribed  space,  class  or 
OBtegory,  state  or  circumstances,  named  by  the  noun  in  the 
Mcnsative.  Thus,  in  the  sentence  ^X&ev  e/c  ttjp  nbXcVy  *he 
ettne  into  the  city,*  the  'coming'  expressed  by  fiX&tv  is 
deocribed  by  e/c  as  having  a  relative  position,  or  rather 
Erection,  of  'in'  or  *  within;'  the  accusative  case  TzdXtv 
denotes  the  object  with  regard  to  which  it  has  this  relative 
position  or  direction ;  and  the  effect  is  to  represent  the 
person  who  is  the  subject  of  the  coming  as  brought  *  into,* 
on  within  the  compass  o^  *  the  city.'  Again,  in  the  propo- 
rtion idpafjtov  tl(:  Toh^  ttoXb/juou^j  *they  ran  into  (amongy 
agunst)  the  enemy,'  the  action  of  'running'  contained  in 
UpafMou  is  represented  as  having  the  relative  position  or 
dbection  of  *  in'  or  *  within* '  as  regards  the  enemy,'  and  the 
persons  who  ran  as  being  brought  by  the  action  of  running 
•into,'  or  within  the  compass  of,  'the  enemy.*  Now, 
assuming  the  proposition  "^  ^AiSoXka  ic  lf7:odij[xaza  dtdovcUy 
*Anthylla  is  given  for  sandals,*  to  have  the  same  con- 
struction, as  we  have  a  right  to  do,  and,  indeed,  are  bound 
to  do,  if  the  doctrine  of  e/c  thus  far  set  forth  be  true,  and 
until  the  preposition  or  case,  or  both  united,  be  found  to 
hare  some  different  or  additional  power,  ic  shows  that  the 
action  of  'giving'  contained  in  Sidoraz  has  the  relative 
direction  of*  in*  or  'within;'  the  accusative  case  lmo8ij/jtaxa 
denotes  the  object  with  regard  to  which  it  has  this  direction ; 
snd  the  effect  is  to  represent  the  town  of  Anthylla  as  brought 
by  the  action  of  giving  '  into'  or  within  the  class  of  objects, 
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or  within  the  peculiar  condition  or  character,  expressed  by 
bizo^yjimxa^  ^  sandals ;'  Anthjlla,  by  the  action  of  ^ving,  is 
placed  in  the  class,  condition,  or  state  of  sandals,  or  '  in  or 
among  sandals/     Thus  far  considered,  and  without  further 
elucidation,  there  is  no  distinct  meaning  conveyed  by  the 
proposition  as  here  interpreted :  certainly  there  is  no  expres- 
sion of  purpose  or  of  the  object  had  in  view.    But,  as  in  the 
sentence  Idpa/iop  tl^  roh^  KoXt/iioo^y  above  explained,  the  sense 
of '  against'  arises  from  the  mutual  rektions  of  the  parties 
to  the  action,  the  running  of  foes  into  or  among  foes  being 
the  same  thing  as  running  ^  against'  foes,  so  here  the  notion 
of  purpose  or  of  an  object  had  in  view  is  suggested  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  namely,  by  the  nature  of  the 
action  and  of  the  noun,  and  by  the  known  relations  in 
which  the  parties  to  the  action  stand  to  each  other.    And 
the  same  is  true  of  all  the  instances  in  which  ere  with  the 
accusative  has  the  sense  of  purpose  or  expresses  the  object 
had  in  view.    When  the  town  of  Anthylla,  in  the  example 
here  employed,  is  mentioned  as  being  assigned  {dHhrat)  to 
the  wives  of  the  successive  kings  of  Egypt  ic  bzo^fiaxty 
although  the  terms,  properly  taken,  mean  no  more  than  thst 
it  is  brought  by  gift  *'  into  the  class  or  condition  of  sands^' 
yet  knowing  beforehand  the  practice  of  Persian  monarchy 
here  transferred  to  Egypt,  of  assigning  to  their  wives  aod 
other  favorites  towns  for  the  supply  of  their  table  and  wari- 
robe,  one  town   to  furnish  bread,  another  wine,  a  tluid 
sandals,  and  so  on,  (cf.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  4, 9,)  it  is  at  once  seen 
that  the  placing  the  town  given  as  a  present  in  the  class  or 
condition  of  sandals,  and  that  for  the  wives  of  successivs 
kings,  can  mean  nothing  else  than  the  putting  it  into  the 
service  of  the  queen  for  the  time  being  for  the  supply  of 
sandals ;  that  is,  it  is  manifest  from  the  circumstances  tfait 
ic  OTzodrj/mra  dcSozatj  said  of  Anthylla,  is  equivalent  to  *ii 
given  for  sandals.'     When  it  is  said,  Herod,  i.  34,  tfait 
Croesus,  in  his  apprehension  for  his  son's  life  which  had  been 
excited  by  a  vision,  removed  from  his  son's  apartments  the 
dx6>7ca  xae  oofjdua  xai  za  rocaifza  Tzduza  zdtae  y[piovca£  sc  ^Mift^ 
di^&(twzoiy  if  ipio)^z(u  be  allowed  to  have  a  pregnant  sene^ 
that  is,  to  imply  action  or  motion,  and  this  is  suggested  \xj 
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the  presence  of  e^c  &nd  the  accusative ;  and  if  it  be  admitted 
{hat  e/c,  from  its  common  connection  with  verbs  of  action 
and  motion,  may  have  come  to  represent,  in  some  sort,  the 
sense  of  *  into'  or  the  direction  of  motion  to  within,  even 
when  action  or  motion  is  not  distinctly  expressed,  so  that 
the  sense  shall  be,  ^  all  such  weapons  as  men  bring  into  and 
use  in  war,'  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  seen  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances, fjpiovxai  ic  TzbXtisDv  means,  ^  they  use  for  war.'  Com- 
pare Thuc.  i.  1,  TEXfiatpofavo^  Zu  dx/id^ovri^  re  Ijaap  i^  abrbv 
dfufirepoc  napBoxtu^  tj  ^rif^ry,  'forming  my  conjecture  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  both,  in  every  way,  in  the  highest 
state  of  preparation  for  it.' 

In  a  word,  e/c  with  the  accusative  case  is  used  to  express 
purpose  or  the  object  had  in  view  only  where  it  attends 
upon  some  action  or  motion,  or  some  term  that  may  suggest 
action  or  motion,  and  where  the  object  named  by  the  accu- 
sative as  that  into  which  the  preposition  indicates  that  the 
action  or  motion  is  directed,  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be 
obviously  suited  to  express  the  end  or  object  aimed  at  in 
the  preceding  action  or  motion. 

According  to  this  view,  e/c  does  not  itself  contain  the 
notion  of  '  for'  or  purpose,  any  more  than  it  does  that  of 
^among,'  or  of  'against;*  nor  does  the  accusative,  of  its  own 
force,  express  this  sense ;  nor,  yet  again,  is  it  distinctly  set 
forth  by  the  combination  of  the  preposition  e/c  with  the 
action  or  motion  attended  by  the  accusative ;  although,  in 
so  far  as  the  notion  of  purpose  can  at  all  be  said  to  reside  in 
the  terms  employed,  themselves  considered,  it  is  to  be  found, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  in  the  direction  of  the  action  or 
motion  expressed  by  ere  taken  in  its  conjunction  with  a  verb 
of  action  or  motion,  and  in  the  restriction  of  the  action  thus 
qualified  to  a  particular  view,  which  is  made  by  the  noun  in 
the  accusative.  In  fact,  it  is  only  from  the  circumstances 
in  which  c/c  is  used  with  the  accusative  after  a  verb  of  action 
or  motion  that  it  can  be  determined  to  have  this  sense  of 
purpose. 

If  it  be  asked  why  e^c,  out  of  the  prepositions,  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  accusative  alone,  is  chosen  for  the  expres- 
sion of  this  idea  of  purpose,  or  the  object  had  in  view,  the 
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answer  would  seem  to  be,  that  ere,  iu  conjanetion  with  the 
action  or  motion  of  the  verb,  and  with  the  accusative  case, 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  expression  of  purpose  from  the 
fact  that  it  not  only  denotes  the  direction  or  tendency  of 
the  action  or  motion,  which  might  be  done  equally  well  by 
other  prepositions,  but  serves,  furthermore,  to  show  that 
the  direction  of  the  action  or  motion,  or  its  tendency,  it 
into  or  within  a  state  or  set  of  circumstances,  and  so  to 
restrict  it  more  definitely  within  certain  limits.  From  the 
use  of  Hi  with  the  subjunctive  in  Latin  to  express  both  pur- 
pose and  result,  where  ut  is  certainly  an  accusative  case, 
little  that  is  positive  can  be  inferred  as  to  the  capacity  of 
the  accusative  for  the  expression  of  purpose;  it  being 
demonstrable,  that,  however  suitable  the  accusative  may  be 
to  the  notion  of  purpose  conveyed  by  ut  and  the  subjunc- 
tive, the  presence  of  the  subjunctive  mood  is  here  indispen- 
sable. All  that  could  be  concluded  from  such  use  of  the 
accusative  would  be  that  there  is  a  certain  congruity  between 
this  case  and  the  notion  of  purpose  or  object  had  in  view. 
But  from  the  use  of  ad  and  the  verbal  in  the  accusative 
case,  as  ad  hax  covficimda^  ^  for  the  accomplishment  of  these 
things,*  and  of  the  accusative  of  the  verbal  in  tus  after  a 
verb  of  motion,  and  without  a  preposition,  to  denote  pu^ 
pose  or  the  object  had  in  view,  it  would  seem  that  one 
mode  of  indicating  purpose  is  simply  to  mark  the  object  'as 
regards,'  or  'with  a  regard  to,'  *with  a  view  to'  which  aa 
action  is  performed ;  that  is,  by  restricting  the  action  to  a 
particular  and  defined  view.  This  is  materially  the  sense 
of  our  phrase  '  with  a  view  to,'  by  which  we  express  pu^ 
pose ;  for  here  also  the  purpose  of  an  action  is  set  forth  by 
indicating  that  it  is  confined  in  its  view  to  a  special  object 
that  it  looks  to  this  object  and  not  to  any  other.  And  if 
the  accusative  alone  may  thus  go  to  the  expression  of  pm^ 
pose  by  merely  restricting  the  action  to  a  definite  objecty 
much  more  may  it  be  consistent  with  a  just  way  of  thinking 
to  aim  at  conveying  this  idea  by  naming  a  definite  objectg 
not  only  as  that  to  which  the  action  is  to  be  confined,  bat 
as  that  within  the  limits  of  which  its  direction  is  to  be 
restricted,  or  into  which  it  has  its  direction  and  tendencfi 
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and  into  the  class  or  condition  of  which  it  is  brought. 
Some  confirmation  of  this  view  may  be  derived  from  the 
fact  that  the  genitive  of  the  infinitive  mood  also  is  capable 
of  expressing  purpose:  e.g.  Thuc.  i.  4,  to  re  Xjjorcxbv^  (5< 
e/x^Cj  xad^pte  ix  r^  ^aXdaarj^  .  .  .  too  r<ic  npoadioo^  /xdXXou 
Uvai  a*jT<p^  *  in  order  that  his  revenues  might  the  better  come 
in  to  him.*  This  it  does  by  distinguishing  in  what  respect 
exactly  an  action  is  to  be  taken,  and  so  confining  it  to  a 
specific  view,  and  to  a  definite  class  or  category.  This 
sense,  which  the  genitive  is  everywhere  seen  to  possess,  is 
more  nearly  expressed  by  e/c  with  the  accusative,  as  above 
explained,  than  by  the  accusative  alone,  the  notion  of  being 
referred  to  a  specific  object  as  to  a  class  or  category,  and  the 
being  brought  within  the  limits  of  an  object  and  restricted 
to  it  being  nearly  related,  and  both  being  distinguished 
from  the  sense  in  which  the  accusative  by  itself  marks 
within  what  limits  an  action  is  to  be  considered  as  confined. 
And  thus  it  would  seem  to  be  probably  true,  that  the  Qreek 
mind  connected  the  idea  of  the  object  had  in  view  or  pur- 
pose, not  simply  with  the  restricting  an  action  or  motion  to 
a  definite  object,  but  rather  with  the  referring  it  to  a  specific 
object  as  being  that  to  the  case  or  category  of  which  it 
belongs ;  as  where  the  genitive  of  the  infinitive  is  employed ; 
or  with  the  confining  it  within  a  definite  object,  into  which 
it  has  its  direction  or  tendency,  and  within  whose  con- 
dition it  is  brought;  as  where  c/c  with  the  accusative  is 
used. 

Where  e/c  with  the  accusative  has  the  sense  of  result  or 
effect,  as  in  xaTt<JTpiipaTO  ic  <pi>poo  duaj'tapji^j  '  he  subjected 
them  to  the  payment  of  tribute,*  that  is,  *  so  that  they  should 
pay  tribute,'  the  interpretation  is  materially  the  same  as  in 
the  case  just  considered,  and  may  be  regarded  as  involved 
in  what  has  been  said  above.  For  if  e/c  and  the  accusative 
may  suggest  the  idea  of  purpose  or  object  had  in  view  by 
marking  the  limits  within  which  the  direction  or  tendency 
of  an  action  or  motion  is  to  be  restricted,  they  may  equally 
suggest  that  of  result  or  effect,  this  being  quite  as  obviously 
consistent  with  the  notion  of  confining  an  action  within 

defined  limits. 

16 
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TABLE  07  THE  SIQNIFICATI0N8  AND  USB  07  tit  WITH  ITS  CASE. 


Signification  of 


'In/ •within.' 


Aeeoiat :  a. '  ap  to," u  fkr  as.'  i.  'u  tOy"u  ngardi.' 


a.  'Upto/'ufaras.'  a.  < into," lo*  (within). 

b.  '  Until/  *  against,'  (of  time^  Ac)  6.  '  to'  (pregnant  constraelioa). 
c  <Bj— '(distribation).  e.  'among.' 

d,  'againsf  (hostmtj). 

«.  '  as  regards,'  *  in  tho  ea»  < 

<tonehing,"oB.' 
/.  '  for*  (olgcct,  porpose). 
y.  '  to,'  <  so  as  to,'  (rsssU). 


'Ex. 

'£x,  before  a  vowel  written  ic,  is  the  same  with  the  Litin 
Cj  ex,  '£?  (ixc)  differs  from  ix  hardly  so  much  as  c/c  frnn 
ivj  and  e  is  not  further  in  form  from  ix  than  oi  is  from  ob. 
The  form  ix  is  constantly  met  with  in  the  compoandsy  ai 
ixTo^j  ixfipuvy  and  may  be  considered  to  be  that  which  ii 
proper  to  this  preposition.  The  origin  of  the  c>  which  ii 
added  to  ix  to  make  the  fuller  form  ic  {iK)i  whether  it  be 
merely  formative,  or  a  significant  ending,  as  of  a  case^  ii 
unknown.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  c  in  the  formatioii 
of  e/c,  and  of  ;r/t)6c  compared  with  7:p6. 

1.  'Out,*  *  without.'  *Ex  properly  signifies  *out,' *irilli- 
out,'  with  the  idea  of  being  on  the  outside  with  referenco 
to  a  space  limited  by  bounds,  whether  real  or  imaginaij* 
It  is,  therefore,  just  the  opposite  of  ivy  *  within/  TMi 
simple  and  proper  meaning  of  ix  is  seen  in  the  derivitive 
lca>,  '  without,*  the  opposite  of  tiao)^  *  within,*  and  in  mwj 
compounds,  as  ixxa&eudeoy  '  to  sleep  out-of-doors,'  exeubotl 
zai^  ixxeifuifO^j  *a  child  lying  out,'  *  exposed;'  ixzilectfar  tf? 
;ro/€wc,  'to  shut  out  from  the  city;'  ixxo/ju^^uuj  *to  ciny 
out  ;*  ix?M7:€ii/f  '  to  leave  out  ;*  also  in  such  phrases  ti  ^ 
^eiicai/  eci/ocj  *  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  darts.' 

2.  'Out  of,*  'from  out.'  But  the  common  significaliaB 
borne  by  ix,  as  it  appears  apart,  and  as  a  preposition  not  in 
composition,  is  that  of '  out  of,'  *  from  out,'  with  the  id«i 
of  proceeding,  either  literally  or  figuratively,  from  out  of  • 
circumscribed  space.  E.g.  II.  i.  439,  ix  di  XpwnjU  ^^  A 
7:o>7oz6poco,  '  the  daughter  of  Chryses  went  out  o^  from  out^ 
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the  BeBrgoing  ship;'  Orat.  Att.  1150,  9,  ixiXeuaa  .  .  .  xakiaat 
. .  ,  ix  T^  bdoijj  ^  I  bade  him  call  them  from  out  the  high- 
way/ It  should  be  remarked,  that  this  meaning  of  ix,  being 
due  partly  to  the  action  or  motion  of  which  it  is  the  qualifi- 
cation, is  not  to  be  considered  as  simple  and  proper  to  ix\ 
and  that,  here  also,  the  sense  contained  in  the  preposition 
itself  is  no  more  than  that  of  ^out,'  ^without,'  above 
attributed  to  it 

The  sense  of  *  out  of,'  *  from  out,'  which,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  may  be  said  to  belong  to  ix,  is  found  occur- 
ring in  quite  a  number  of  the  uses  of  this  preposition. 
Thus  : 

a.  'Ex  is  used  in  the  sense  of  *out  of,'  'from  out,'  in  re- 
gard to  space,  literally  taken :  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1,  8,  b 
Ktipo^  dsriTre/jare  rob^  ytyvoixivoo^  daa/xoh^  ^aadzt  ix  zwv  TtiXswUj 
*  OfTus  remitted  the  tribute  that  accrued  to  the  king  from 
the  cities ;'  Id.  ib.  i.  1,  9,  iitoUfut  ix  XepfiouijiTou  bpfjuo/isi/o^ 
TOfC  Bpff^iy  *  setting  out  from  the  Chersonesus,  he  waged  war 
upon  the  Thracians  ;*  Id.  ib.  iii.  1,  14,  iyoi  oiv  rbv  ix  noia^ 
TcoiMo}^  arpanjfbv  npoadoxo)  rwjra  TTpd^eiu,  *  the  officer,  there- 
fore, of  (from)  what  state  do  I  expect  will  do  this  ?'  Id. 
ib.  i.  2,  7,  and  18. 

6.  In  regard  to  a  number  or  class  of  objects  from  which 
one  is  taken  out  or  selected :  e.g.  U.  xv.  680,  ix  noXiwy 
niaupa^  auvatiptzcu  iTrTtoo^j  '  he  yokes  together  four  horses 
out  of  many;'  Herod,  ii.  47,  diX  ixdedbarai  re  ol  au^cjTafxai 
dfiarac  if  dXjbjXwUy  *  the  swineherds  give  their  daughters  in 
mSirriage  to  one  another,  and  take  wives  from  one  another;' 
that  is,  *  marry  and  give  in  marriage  out  of  their  own  .num- 
ber.' The  meaning  of  ix  is  the  same  where  it  stands  with 
the  genitive  case  after  the  superlative  form  of  the  adjective 
to  mark  a  number  of  objects  from  which  one  of  the  same 
class  is  distinguished,  and  with  which  this  one,  by  being 
taken  out  from  them,  is  placed  in  comparison ;  where,  in 
English,  the  reference  to  a  class,  and  the  comparison  with 
it,  is  expressed  by  *  of,'  '  above.'  Eg.  II.  iv.  96,  ix  TzduTwp  8i 
fdJioza  *AXeSdi^dp(p  ^aaiXr/iy  *  and  most  of  all  to  prince  Alex- 
ander.' 

c.  'Of,'  *from.'    This  meaning  of  *out  of,'  *from  out,' 
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obtains  in  quite  a  variety  of  the  uses  of  ix^  where,  if  we 
look  to  the  rendering  in  English,  which  is  mostly  made  by 
^of/  ^frorn/  the  proper  idea  of  the  preposition  is  less  readily 
discernible.  Thus,  in  the  expression  of  origin,  source, 
cause,  agent,  material,  of  any  state  or  condition,  in  fact, 
from  which  a  thing  may  be  considered  as  preceding ;  ad  in 
f€pia&ae  ix  uu<Kj  '  to  be  bom  of  a  person  :*  e.g.  H.  ix.  486, 
ix  ^ufjtoh  fcXecVf  '  to  love  from  the  heart ;'  II.  vii.  iii.,  ic  i/w&c 
fjtdy[t4i9a},  ^  to  fight  from  jealousy,'  that  is,  '  out  of,  moved 
by,  jealousy  ;*  Od.  xix.  93,  intl  if  ifiA  Ixius^  a^rifc,  *  since 
you  heard  it  from  myself,'  ic  ifiisti  marking  the  person  from 
whom  the  voice  proceeds ;  U.  ii.  668-9,  .  .  .  fiXr^ihk  \  ix 
J/oc,  'beloved  of  Jove,'  Jove  being  the  object  fi-om  whom 
the  affection  of  love  proceeds ;  Ttca/ia  ix  ^uloo  injcotj/jfii^oy^  'a 
drinking-cup  made  of  wood,'  or  ^  out  of  wood.'  Although, 
in  some  of  these  cases,  the  preposition  may  not,  at  the 
first  view,  appear  to  have  the  meaning  of  '  out  of,'  as  above 
attributed  to  it,  yet  it  will  be  seen,  upon  a  closer  examina- 
nation,  to  be  really  present,  if  not  literally,  at  least  in  an 
accommodated  sense.  Thus,  in  nAfta  ix  ^uiou  naroni/ihoi/, 
the  cup  is  regarded  as  having  its  origin  in  the  wood  of 
which  it  is  made,  in  some  sort  to  proceed  from  it;  and, 
although  this  is  not  to  be  taken  literally,  it  can  easily  be 
understood  in  a  figurative  sense ;  and  this  the  more  readily 
as  the  terms  *  out  of  and  '  from'  are  employed  in  English 
in  the  same  way.  So  again,  for  ic  lpe8(K  fid-jpa^ouy  we  say 
in  English,  *  to  fight  from  jealousy,*  or  *  out  of  jealousy.' 

d,  'From,'  'on,'  'in.'  In  the  same  sense  nearly,  but 
rather  more  obscurely  involving  the  notion  of  •  out  of,'  the 
preposition  ix  is  found  employed  with  the  genitive  case 
to  mark  the  object  or  space  to  which  an  action,  motion,  or 
event  is  referred  for  its  date  or  position ;  that  is,  the  olgeet 
or  space  from  which,  as  proceeding  from  it»  its  beginning 
is  counted  or  dated.     Thus : 

a.)  With  regard  to  space,  and  generally,  to  denote  fbe 
object  from  which  an  action  is  mariced  as  having  its  coin* 
mencement,  and  which  makes  the  starting-point  in  taldiig 
its  measure :  e.g.  H.  xviii.  35S-4,  iv  Xsj^iurat  di  Mvrec,  Inf 
kri  xdiu^ap  \  i^  Trdda^  ix  xsfoi^j '  they  covered  him^  with 
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linen  vestments  from  head  to  foot ;'  that  is,  ^  from  oat»  pro* 
ceeding  from,  commencing  with,  the  head/ 

fi.)  With  regard  to  time,  to  mark  the  period  from  which 
an  event  is  reckoned;  as,  ix  toutou,  ^from  this  time,'  i^  ou^ 
ex  qitOj  *  from  the  time  that,*  if  dp;f^C,  *  from  the  beginning/ 
Here  also  the  preposition  ix  has  properly  the  sense  of  *  out 
of^'  and,  if  taken  literally,  describes  the  action  or  event  as 
issuing  from,  and  so  as  having  its  commencement  from,  or 
dating  from,  the  period  of  time  represented  by  the  noun 
in  the  genitive  case. 

7*.)  To  mark  the  point  of  attachment  of  an  object,  that 
from  which  it  is  suspended,  and  the  like ;  as,  fipeep  ix  rmv 
^oHrnjpioPy  *  to  wear  at  (literally,  from)  the  girdle/  In  this 
case  ix  would  seem  to  have  the  sense  of  dTrdj  'from,'  rather 
than  that  of  ^  out  of;'  but,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Greeks 
considered  the  period  from  which  an  action  was  counted  as 
beginning  to  be  that  from  which  it  proceeded,  they  would 
seem  also  to  have  regarded  the  object  from  which  another 
was  suspended  as  being  that  from  which  it  came  forth.  But, 
of  course,  neither  in  the  one  case,  nor  in  the  other,  would 
the  preposition  and  genitive,  thus  used,  be  taken  in  a  literal 
sense.  Otherwise,  but  less  probably,  ix  may  be  here  under- 
stood in  its  proper  sense  of  'without,'  ^on  the  outside;'  so 
that  fipeo^  ix  rolv  (^okmjpcau  shall  mean,  '  to  wear  without,* 
on  the  outside  of,  the  girdle.' 

3.)  With  regard  to  the  space  to  which  the  position  of  an 
object  is  referred,  where  ix  is  rendered  in  English  by  ^  on,' 
'in:'  e.g.  Od.  xxi.  420,  auvd&ep  ix  diippoco  xadijpeuiKj  'sitting 
there  ou  or  in  the  seat ;'  II.  xiv.  154,  arda'  i^  OuXofJOtoeo  Aicb 
JHOij^  '  standing  on  Olympus,  on  its  summit'  In  this  con- 
struction ix  would  seem  to  define  the  position  of  a  thing 
by  representing  it  as  looking  out  from  Uie  space  expressed 
by  the  noun  which  follows  it  in  the  genitive  case,  the  point 
of  view  being  transferred  from  the  beholder  to  the  object 
or  space  to  which  the  position  is  referred.  Thus,  the  Qreeks 
said  ic  dpunepdcj  properly,  'from  out  the  left  hand,'  and 
the  Latins,  ab  orienUy  literally,  'from  the  east,'  and  still 
more  nearly  conforming  to  the  Greek  use  of  ix,  ima  ex  parUy 
*ftom  out  of  one  side,'  where  the  Euglish  has  ^on  the  left 
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obtains  in  qaite  a  variety  of  the  uses  of  ix^  where,  if  we 
look  to  the  rendering  in  English,  which  is  mostly  made  by 
^of/  ^from/  the  proper  idea  of  the  preposition  is  less  readily 
discernible.  Thus,  in  the  expression  of  origin,  source, 
cause,  agent,  material,  of  any  state  or  condition,  in  fact, 
from  which  a  thing  may  be  considered  as  preceding ;  as  in 
jtpia&ai  ix  uiKKj  ^  to  be  bom  of  a  person :'  e.g.  H.  ix.  486, 
ix  ^ofioh  fcXetVy  *  to  love  from  the  heart ;'  II.  vii.  iii.,  i^  lped(K 
fjtdy[ta&aly  '  to  fight  from  jealousy,'  that  is,  ^  out  of,  moved 
by,  jealousy  ;*  Od.  xix.  93,  iiztl  iq  ifwj  IxixH^  o&r^c,  *8ince 
you  heard  it  from  myself,'  i$  ifieo  marking  the  person  from 
whom  the  voice  proceeds ;  II.  ii.  668-9,  .  .  .  ipihj^tu  \  ix 
Ji(Kj  *  beloved  of  Jove,'  Jove  being  the  object  from  whom 
the  affection  of  love  proceeds ;  nw/ia  ix  ^uXoo  TreTtoajfiipouy  'a 
drinking-cup  made  of  wood,'  or  *  out  of  wood.'  Although, 
in  some  of  these  cases,  the  preposition  may  not,  at  the 
first  view,  appear  to  have  the  meaning  of  ^  out  o^'  as  above 
attributed  to  it,  yet  it  will  be  seen,  upon  a  closer  examina- 
nation,  to  be  really  present,  if  not  literally,  at  least  in  an 
accommodated  sense.  Thus,  in  7rA/m  ix  Sdiou  nacaoj/iivoPj 
the  cup  is  regarded  as  having  its  origin  in  the  wood  of 
which  it  is  made,  in  some  sort  to  proceed  fit>m  it;  and, 
although  this  is  not  to  be  taken  literally,  it  can  easily  be 
understood  in  a  figurative  sense ;  and  this  the  more  readily 
as  the  terms  ^  out  of  and  '  from'  are  employed  in  English 
in  the  same  way.  So  again,  for  ic  lpe8(K  fukj^uf^aty  we  say 
in  English,  *  to  fight  from  jealousy,*  or  *  out  of  jealousy.* 

d,  ^From,'  'on,'  'in.'  In  the  same  sense  nearly,  but 
rather  more  obscurely  involving  the  notion  of  •  out  of^*  the 
preposition  ix  is  found  employed  with  the  genitive  case 
to  mark  the  object  or  space  to  which  an  action,  motion,  or 
event  is  referred  for  its  date  or  position ;  that  is,  the  object 
or  space  from  which,  as  proceeding  from  it»  its  beginning 
is  counted  or  dated.    Thus : 

a.)  With  regard  to  space,  and  generally,  to  denote  the 
object  from  which  an  action  is  mariced  as  having  its  com- 
mencement, and  which  makes  the  starting-point  in  taUng 
its  measure :  e.g.  H.  xviii.  35S-4,  iv  X£j[^ea<n  di  ^ivtKy  iop^ 
itzi  xdJiMpav  I  ic  ^Molq  ix  xsf  oA^, '  they  covered  him^  with 
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linen  vestments  from  head  to  foot ;'  that  is,  ^  from  out,  pro* 
ceeding  from,  commencing  with,  the  head.' 

^.)  With  regard  to  time,  to  mark  the  period  from  which 
an  event  is  reckoned;  as,  ix  toutou^  'from  this  time,'  i^  ou^ 
ex  qiiOy  *  from  the  time  that,'  if  ^p^^j  *  frona  the  beginning.' 
Here  also  the  preposition  ix  has  properly  the  sense  of  '  out 
of,'  and,  if  taken  literally,  describes  the  action  or  event  as 
issuing  from,  and  so  as  having  its  commencement  from,  or 
dating  from,  the  period  of  time  represented  by  the  noun 
in  the  genitive  case. 

y.)  To  mark  the  point  of  attachment  of  an  object,  that 
from  which  it  is  suspended,  and  the  like ;  as,  ipipuv  ix  zmp 
!^aHn^pwUj '  to  wear  at  (literally,  from)  the  girdle.'  In  this 
case  ix  would  seem  to  have  the  sense  of  djrdy  'from,'  rather 
than  that  of  '  out  of;'  but,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Greeks 
considered  the  period  from  which  an  action  was  counted  as 
beginning  to  be  that  from  which  it  proceeded,  they  would 
seem  also  to  have  regarded  the  object  from  which  another 
was  suspended  as  being  that  from  which  it  came  forth.  But, 
of  course,  neither  in  the  one  case,  nor  in  the  other,  would 
the  preposition  and  genitive,  thus  used,  be  taken  in  a  literal 
sense.  Otherwise,  but  less  probably,  ix  may  be  here  under- 
stood in  its  proper  sense  of  '  without,'  '  on  the  outside ;'  so 
that  ifipecv  ix  zwu  (^waTijpwp  shall  mean,  '  to  wear  withont,* 
on  the  outside  of,  the  girdle.' 

d.)  With  regard  to  the  space  to  which  the  position  of  an 
object  is  referred,  where  ix  is  rendered  in  English  by  *  on,' 
*in:'  e.g.  Od.  xxi.  420,  auvo^tp  ix  d'appoto  xadijpL£i^O(:^  'sitting 
there  on  or  in  the  seat ;'  II.  xiv.  164,  axua  ic  OuXufjocoeo  dard 
^o'jj  '  standing  on  Olympus,  on  its  summit'  In  this  con- 
struction ix  would  seem  to  define  the  position  of  a  thing 
by  representing  it  as  looking  out  from  the  space  expressed 
by  the  noun  which  follows  it  in  the  genitive  case,  the  point 
of  view  being  transferred  from  the  beholder  to  the  object 
or  space  to  which  the  position  is  referred.  Thus,  the  Qreeka 
said  ic  dpiOTtpoQ^  properly,  'from  out  the  left  hand,'  and 
the  Latins,  ab  orimiCy  literally,  'from  the  east,*  and  still 
more  nearly  conforming  to  the  Greek  use  of  ix,  unaex  parU^ 
'from  out  of  one  side,'  where  the  English  has  'on  the  left 
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obtains  in  quite  a  variety  of  the  uses  of  ixy  where,  if  we 
look  to  the  rendering  in  English,  which  is  mostly  made  by 
'of/  ^from/  the  proper  idea  of  the  preposition  \b  less  readily 
discernible.  Thus,  in  the  expression  of  origin,  source, 
cause,  agent,  material,  of  any  state  or  condition,  in  fact, 
from  which  a  thing  may  be  considered  as  preceding ;  as  in 
jtvia&at  Ix  rtiH^j  ^  to  be  bom  of  a  person :'  e.g.  H.  ix.  486, 
ix  &ijfjtoh  fdecvj  *  to  love  from  the  heart ;'  II.  vii.  iii.,  i^  lped(K 
fjuLy[ta^(Uy  *'  to  fight  from  jealousy,'  that  is,  ^  out  of,  moved 
by,  jealousy  ;*  Od.  xix.  93,  iTtei  if  ifwi  Ixiue^  a&rr^^,  'since 
you  heard  it  from  myself,'  iS  ifieu  marking  the  person  from 
whom  the  voice  proceeds ;  H.  ii.  668-9,  .  .  .  ipiir^^tu  \  ix 
Ji(Ky  *  beloved  of  Jove,'  Jove  being  the  object  from  whom 
the  affection  of  love  proceeds ;  tt^/juz  ix  ^uloo  TrejroojfiiiH}^^  'a 
drinking-cup  made  of  wood,'  or  '  out  of  wood.'  Although, 
in  some  of  these  cases,  the  preposition  may  not,  at  the 
first  view,  appear  to  have  the  meaning  of  '  out  o^'  as  above 
attributed  to  it,  yet  it  will  be  seen,  upon  a  closer  examina- 
nation,  to  be  really  present,  if  not  literally,  at  least  in  an 
accommodated  sense.  Thus,  in  7rA/m  ix  Suiou  nmoajfuhoy, 
the  cup  is  regarded  as  having  its  origin  in  the  wood  of 
which  it  is  made,  in  some  sort  to  proceed  frt>m  it;  and, 
although  this  is  not  to  be  taken  literally,  it  can  easily  be 
understood  in  a  figurative  sense ;  and  this  the  more  readily 
as  the  terms  '  out  of  and  ^  from'  are  employed  in  English 
in  the  same  way.  So  again,  for  i?  Iptdo^  idrfufdaty  we  say 
in  English,  *  to  fight  from  jealousy,*  or  *out  of  jealousy/ 

d.  'From,'  'on,'  'in.'  In  the  same  sense  nearly,  but 
rather  more  obscurely  involving  the  notion  of  *  out  of,*  the 
preposition  ix  is  found  employed  with  the  genitive  case 
to  mark  the  object  or  space  to  which  an  action,  motion,  or 
event  is  referred  for  its  date  or  position ;  that  is,  the  object 
or  space  from  which,  as  proceeding  frt>m  it»  its  beginning 
is  counted  or  dated.    Thus : 

a.)  With  regard  to  space,  and  generally,  to  denote  the 
object  from  which  an  action  is  mariced  as  having  its  com- 
mencement, and  which  makes  the  starting-point  in  taking 
its  measure :  e.g.  H.  xviii.  35S-4,  iv  X'^iutai  dk  ^ivrtc,  iai/^ 
itzi  xdJjjipaof  I  ic  ^Mauz  ix  xsfoi^y '  they  covered  him^  with 
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linen  vestments  from  head  to  foot ;'  that  is,  ^  from  out,  pro* 
ceeding  from,  commencing  with,  the  head.' 

fi.)  With  regard  to  time,  to  mark  the  period  from  which 
an  event  is  reckoned;  as,  ix  rouzooy  ^from  this  time,'  i^  o&, 
ex  qiiOj  *from  the  time  that,'  if  ^PX^^t  *from  the  beginning/ 
Here  also  the  preposition  ix  has  properly  the  sense  of  '  out 
of,'  and,  if  taken  literally,  describes  the  action  or  event  as 
issaing  from,  and  so  as  having  its  commencement  from,  or 
dating  from,  the  period  of  time  represented  by  the  noun 
in  the  genitive  case. 

7*.)  To  mark  the  point  of  attachment  of  an  object,  that 
from  which  it  is  suspended,  and  the  like ;  as,  fipeip  ix  z&v 
Zaxmjpwi^j  'to  wear  at  (literally,  from)  the  girdle.'  In  this 
case  ix  would  seem  to  have  the  sense  of  djtd^  'from,'  rather 
than  that  of  '  out  of;'  but,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Greeks 
considered  the  period  from  which  an  action  was  counted  as 
beginning  to  be  that  from  which  it  proceeded,  they  would 
seem  also  to  have  regarded  the  object  from  which  another 
was  suspended  as  being  that  from  which  it  came  forth.  But, 
of  course,  neither  in  the  one  case,  nor  in  the  other,  would 
the  preposition  and  genitive,  thus  used,  be  taken  in  a  literal 
sense.  Otherwise,  but  less  probably,  ix  may  be  here  under- 
stood in  its  proper  sense  of  '  without,'  ^  on  the  outside ;'  so 
that  fipcii^  ix  T(bi/  (^(oanjpatp  shall  mean,  '  to  wear  without,* 
on  the  outside  of,  the  girdle.' 

d.)  With  regard  to  the  space  to  which  the  position  of  an 
object  is  referred,  where  ix  is  rendered  in  English  by  '  on,' 
'in:'  e.g.  Od.  xxi.  420,  abro^tv  ix  diippoio  xadij/i£p(K9  *  sitting 
there  on  or  in  the  seat ;'  II.  xiv.  154,  araa'  ic  Ouiufvcoeo  isc6 
^o'jj  '  standing  on  Olympus,  on  its  summit'  In  this  con- 
struction ix  would  seem  to  define  the  position  of  a  thing 
by  representing  it  as  looking  out  from  the  space  expressed 
by  the  noun  which  follows  it  in  the  genitive  case,  the  point 
of  view  being  transferred  from  the  beholder  to  the  object 
or  space  to  which  the  position  is  referred.  Thus,  the  Qreeka 
said  ic  dpcartpaz^  properly,  'from  out  the  left  hand,'  and 
the  Latins,  ab  orienie,  literally,  'from  the  east,'  and  still 
more  nearly  conforming  to  the  Greek  use  of  ix,  lana  ex  pcarit, 
'from  out  of  one  side,'  where  the  English  has  'on  the  left 
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hand/  ^  on  the  east,'  *  on  one  Bide.'  Looking  to  Buch  ex- 
amples, and  admitting  the  explanation  suggested,  ix  difpoto 
may  be  said  to  define  xad^fieuo^  by  denoting  the  place  to 
which  it  is  referred,  and  by  marking  this  as  a  space  or 
position  from  out  of  which  the  sitting,  so  to  speak,  looks, 
or  has  its  aspect,  rather  than  as  one  at  or  in  which  it  is 
seen.  In  the  second  example  above  cited.  Homer  employs 
dnd  in  the  same  way  materially  with  ix.  By  i^  Oifiu/amo 
the  position  of  Here  is  described  as  one  that  is  'from  out 
of  Olympus,'  or  that  Mooks  from  out  of  Olympus,'  namely, 
with  regard  to  the  beholder ;  and  by  dotd  jUou  as  one  that  is 
'from  the  summit,'  or  'looks  from  the  summit,'  said  with 
regard  to  the  same  beholder.  The  mode  of  defining  the 
position  of  an  object  is  the  same  in  both  cases ;  the  only 
difference  is,  that  ix  makes  the  object  look,  as  it  were, 
'  from  out'  the  space  to  which  its  position  is  referred,  while 
dard  makes  it  look  or  have  its  aspect '  from'  the  like  space. 

e.)  'After,' ' from,' '  in  consequence  of,'  'by  reason  of,* '  in 
accordance  with'  or '  according  to,* '  in  pursuance  of.'  From 
the  sense  of  '  out  of,'  belonging  to  ix  in  the  way  above 
explained,  spring  other  meanings  of  this  preposition,  as, 
'after,'  'from,*  'in  consequence  of,'  'by  reason  of,'  'in 
accordance  with,'  '  in  pursuance  of^'  in  which  it  points  out 
that  upon  which  any  thing  follows  as  a  result  or  effect,  as  a 
natural  sequence,  as  what  is  in  just  accord  with  it,  &c.  E.g. 
Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6,  4,  ix  toutou  xat  i&aoHirddTjj  '  hereupon,  con- 
sequent upon  this,  he  was,  in  fact,  condemned  to  death  ;* 
Id.  ib.  vi.  4,  11,  ic  oh  xai  dei^aXzu  auzdp  6  diqtTCJto^y '  for  which 
cause,  wherefore,  in  fact,  Dexippus  accused  him ;'  Id.  ib.  i. 
9,  19,  €t  de  Tn^a  f>piff^  den^bv  Sura  oixopSfiop  ix  too  iaaioOy  '  if  he 
saw  a  person  to  be  a  good  manager  from  motives  of  right,' 
'  in  pursuance  of  right ;'  Id.  ib.  iv.  2,  23,  xai  Ttduva  iTcahjcaat 
ro2c  dTTo&apouacv  ix  ztbv  dowizwVy  'they  did  every  thing  for 
those  who  fell,  according  to  their  ability ;'  Id.  ib.  vi.  2,  7, 
(LUa  idoxti  xai  rb  iXdttv  iurauda  iS  int^ooijfi  dvaij  'but  even 
the  having  come  there  seemed  to  be  of  design,'  ex  comuUo. 

The  immediate  derivation  of  this  class  of  meanings  from 
that  of 'out  of  hardly  needs  illustration,  especially  if  the 
natural  order  of  these  significations  of  ix  be  regarded.  What 
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comes  fortli  or  proceeds  from  another  is  naturally  to  be 
viewed  as  subseqnent  in  point  of  time  or  of  order,  and  this 
gives  the  sense  of  ^  after'  as  following  upon  that  of '  out  of;' 
and,  again,  what  comes  after  or  follows  upon  another  may 
stand  to  it  in  the  relation  of  a  result  or  effect  to  a  cause,  or 
of  an  action  to  a  motive  that  determines  it;  and  this  i»what 
is  expressed  by  such  phrases  as  'in  consequence  of,'  'by 
reason  of,'  'in  pursuance  of;'  finally,  what  proceeds  from  or 
comes  after  another  may  be  considered  as  being  simply  in 
accordance  with  it ;  and  this  sense  is  conveyed  in  English 
by  the  expressions  'in  accordance  with,'  '  according  to.' 

8.  '  Out  and  out,' '  utterly,'  '  quite.'  In  some  compounds 
h  has  the  intensive  sense  of '  out  and  out,' '  utterly,'  'quite ;' 
as,  IxieuxoCy  'quite  white,'  Ixjtapo^^  'altogether  bitter,'  ixde^du^ 
*to  be  quite  thirsty,'  ix/iai^dj/ecPy  'to  learn  thoroughly,'  'to 
leam  by  heart,'  in  Latin,  ediscere. 

Summary  of  the  significations  of  ix. 

'Ex.  1.  'Out,'  'without;'  that  is,  'on  the  outside.' 
2.  '  Out  of,'  '  from  out ;'  =  '  out'  +  motion  from, 
a.  Of  space ;  '  out  of,'  '  from  out.' 
6.  Of  a  number  of  objects ;  '  out  of,'  '  from  (out)' : 
Hence,  in  comparison,  'of,*  'above.' 

c.  Of  origin,  parentage,  source,  cause,  agent,  material ; 

'of,'  'from.' 

d.  Of  that  from  which  ap  action,  motion,  event,  &c. 

begins ;  '  from :' 
a.)  Of  space,  and  generally;  'from.' 
fi.)  Of  time ;  '  from.' 
y.)  Of  the  point  of  attachment ;  '  from.' 
d.)  Of  the  space  to  which  an  object  is  referred  for 
its  position ;  '  on,'  '  in.' 

e.  'After,'  'in  consequence  of,'  'by  reason  of,'  'in 

pursuance  of,'  'in  accordance  with,'  viz.: 
a.)  Sequence  of  time  and  order ;  '  after.' 
^.)  Rational  sequence ;  result  or  effect ;  just  accord- 
ance; 'by  reason  of,'  *in  consequence  of,'  'in 
accordance  with.' 
8.  Intensively;  'out  and  out,*  'utterly,'  'quite.' 
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Siffnificatums  and  use  of  ix  unth  Us  case. 

*Ex  is  need  with  the  genitive  case  alone.  And  this  cass^ 
as  it  occurs  in  conjunction  with  ixj  has  uniformly  the  mean- 
ing of  ^  with  respect  to ;'  that  is,  according  to  its  proper 
office,  limits  the  sense  of  the  preceding  term  by  marking 
the  object  or  set  of  objects  of  which  specifically,  and  as  dis- 
tinguished from  all  otiier  objects,  it  is  to  be  imderBtood  as 
alleged. 

1.  *  Out,'  ^without'  ^Ex  with  the  genitive  case  oocoib  in 
some  instances  with  the  primary  and  simple  meaning  of 
'out,'  'without:'  e.g.  Od.  xix.  7,  ix  xasnw  xaxidipCj  'I 
deposited  them  (the  weapons)  out  of^  without,  the  smoke,' 
'  out  of  the  reach  of  the  smoke ;'  that  is, '  on  the  outside  •  •  • 
with  respect  to  the  smoke ;'  Id.  xL  130  .  .  .  r«  ^  odr*  ix 
diifpoo  Youpa^iadrjVy  '  they  two,  on  the  other  hand,  without 
the  chariot-seat  implored  him;'  that  is,  'without,  on  the 
outside,  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the  chariot-seat ;'  Xen.  Anab. . 
iii.  3, 15,  li/doj  ob9  el  za'jpK  ehj  ;re^6c,  nef^oif  dp  dedxmv  xaraidfioi 
ix  TCKou  fiu/juiT(Kj  'where  a  foot-soldier,  even  if  he  were  swift, 
would  not  by  pursuing  overtake  a  foot-soldier  who  was  oat 
of  bow-shot;'  that  is,  'without,  on  the  outside,  .  .  •  with 
respect  to  a  bow-shot ;'  Herod.  iiL  83,  ix  rdo  /liaco  xaxr^aro^ 
'  sat  down  out  from  their  midst,'  '  out,  on  the  outside, .  •  • 
with  respect  to  the  midst  of  them.'  The  compound  ixszadmi^ 
'  out  of  the  way,'  '  out  of  the  way  of  the  feet,'  that  is, '  out, 
or  without,  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the  feet,'  may  properly  be 
considered  to  belong  here,  together  with  a  number  besides 
in  which  ix  retains  its  proper  sense,  upon  which  the  genitive 
depends.  Thus,  Herod,  i.  144,  diiA  xai  ofiwp  abriesy  rot< 
nepi  t6  Ipbv  duofjojaapra^  i^exh^iaop  rffi  fuxoj^fij '  nay,  of  their 
own  people  even,  they  excluded  from  an  interest  (in  the 
temple)  those  who  disregarded  the  law  with  respect  to  the 
temple;'  'they  shut  out  .  .  .  with  respect  to,  touching,  the 
having  a  part  (in  the  temple) ;'  Id.  ib.  xai  to&too^  {zpixodmc 
jiaixioo^)  ipr^v  rot/c  ia/i^dpopza^  ix  rou  Ipdu  pij  ixfipup^  'and  it 
was  required  that  those  who  got  these  brazen  tripods  (as 
prizes)  should  not  carry  them  out  of  the  temple ;'  that  is, 
'out,  without,  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the  temple.' 
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2.  *Out  of,'  *from  out/  'Ex  with  the  genitive  case  occurs 
very  commonly  in  connection  with  verbs  of  action  or  motion, 
and  with  others  of  like  force,  in  the  sense  of  ^  out  of,'  ^  out 
from.*  Thus  (a),  with  any  object,  local  or  other,  from  out 
of  which  an  action  or  motion  may  proceed :  e.g.  H.  i.  439, 
ix  di  XpooTjU  MfAc  ^  ^oi^oTTopoeOj  'the  daughter  of  Cryses 
went  oat  of  (from  out)  the  sea-going  ship ;'  ^sch.  Prom. 
69,  deeub^  jap  ebptiv  xdS  dfjojj^dpwp  Ttdpou^y  *  for  he  is  of  won- 
derful power  in  discovering  a  way  of  escape  even  from  out 
of  ills  that  have  no  remedy ;'  Id.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  40,  ^xo)  aoup^ 
xdxei&ev  ix  orpaTou  (pipwp,  *•  I  am  come  as  the  bearer  from  the 
army  of  true  intelligence  of  affairs  there ;'  Id.  Pers.  693-4, 
zolixi  fikv  yap  ix  ^aXdfforj^,  noXXa  d'  ix  j^ipaoo  xaxd  \  Yci^erou 
di^jToc^y  'for  many  ills  befall  men  from  (out  of)  the  sea,  and 
many  from  (out  of)  the  land ;'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2, 18,  )J  Kihaaa 
Ifuyti/  ix  TTj^  ippapd^Tj^y  '  the  queen  of  Cilicia  fled  from  out 
of  her  chariot;'  Soph.  An  tig.  437-8,  to  pthv  yap  aurdv  ix  xaxtov 
mftt/fiuac  I  r^ditnovy  *  for  the  having  myself  escaped  from  out 
of  evils  is  very  delightful ;'  jEsch.  Pers.  845-6,  dJJC  elpuy  xod 
la^ooaa  xoapov  ix  dopcov  \  bnavrcd^tiv  rracd*  iptp  neepduropou,  *  but 
I  will  go,  and,  taking  vesture  from  out  the  house  (palace), 
will  endeavor  to  meet  my  son.'  Xen.  Cyrop.  vi.  3,  15,  6  fikv 
o5v  KupoCy  a>c  scdeu,  dvaKYjSi^aa^  ix  r^c  ^dpoLQ  IfTT^ura  aiztp^ 
*  Cyrus,  then,  when  he  saw  him,  sprang  up  from  out  of  his 
seat,  and  met  him ;'  Id.  Anab.  i.  2,  7,  ai  3e  itrjyai  adzou  elaev 
ix  rtbv  ^aaddiov^ '  its  sources  are  from  out  of  the  palace ;'  that 
is,  the  stream  flows  out  from  fountains  in  the  palace ;  Plat. 
Apol.  p.  37,  D,  xaJ.bz  dn  pot  6  ^io^  tirj  .  .  .  d^rjv  i^  dXXr^^  TzdXtoi^ 
dpet^opiiKpy '  I  would  have  a  reputable  life  if  I  should  change 
my  abode  from  one  city  to  another ;'  that  is,  *  out  of  one  city 
into  another;'  Orat.  Att.  1150,  9,  ixiXeutra  rov  Ttauda  xaXiaai^ 
f?  rivfoj^  tdot  Twu  Tzohrwv  Tzaptovca^^  ix  rrfi  bdohy  'I  bade  the 
servant  call  them  (in)  from  out  of  the  highway,  if  he  saw 
any  of  the  citizens  passing  by;'  Id.  90,  10,  Bu^^dyreov 
i^tXia&cu  ix  uoif  j^ecpwi^  0di7n:oUy  'to  rescue  Byzantium  out 
of  the  hands  of  Philip ;'  Soph.  Phil.  1271,  dixoo  8k  x^pk  i? 
ipj^C  ?i^  rddsy '  receive  these  arrows  from  (out  of)  my  hands.' 

In  all  these,  and  like  examples,  the  preposition  derives 
from  the  action  or  motion  with  which  it  is  conjoined,  and 
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of  which  it  is  the  qnalifieation,  an  addition  to  its  proper 
sense,  so  that  instead  of  the  simple  sense  of '  ont,*  ^  withont^' 
it  has  that  of  ^  out  of/  *  from  out ;'  or,  at  least,  if  this  be  too 
much  to  say,  this  additional  idea  of  ^  from'  is  suggested  bj 
the-  conjunction  of  the  preposition  ix  with  an  action  or 
motion ;  and  the  genitive  follows  the  action  or  motion,  as 
qualified  by  the  preposition,  in  the  sense  of  '  with  respect 
to.'  Thus,  in  the  first  example  cited,  ix  8i  XpwnjU  m^  P^ 
*Gn*seis  went  out,  or  from  out,  the  ship,'  the  sense  is, 
*  Cryseis  went  out,  or  from  out,  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the 
ship,'  the  genitive  being  added  to  show  that  the  ^  going  out 
from'  is  to  be  understood  specifically  of  the  ship,  and  of 
nothing  else. 

6.  '£x  with  the  genitive  case  is  used,  in  the  same  way, 
with  a  noun  that  denotes  a  number  or  class  of  objects  from 
which  one  or  more  are  described  as  separated  or  selected: 
e.g.  Soph  (Ed.  Col.  70,  ip'  dp  ze^  ahvip  ^ofjozb^  ic  bptwif  fMx; 
*will,  then,  any  one  of  you  (that  is,  out  of  your  number) 
go  and  bring  him  ?'  Id.  Electr.  1343,  ou  ttot*  ix  jtoXXAv  ijm 
(MOi^oi^  Tzpoavjpov  TzetTTovy  *'  whom  alone,  out  of  many,  I  found 
fiiithful ;'  Id.  Aj.  736-7,  ix  yap  awidpou  xai  Tvpca/utxxHi  x&xloo  \ 
KdXxa^  fUTcuTzdzy  '  Caleb  as  having  removed  him  from  the 
royal  council,'  of  which  he  was  one;  Id.  Antig.  164,  ;7^/flxcr- 
aof  ix  TrdpTwu  Scj^a  laruX*  Ixiadai^  *  by  a  messenger  for  you  to 
come  apart  from  all,'  that  is,  ^from  out  of  all;'  Id.  (Ed.  CoL 
746,  ix  dk  T<oi^  fidhaz'  iyw,  *  and  of  them,  of  their  number,  I 
above  all ;'  Orat.  Att.  24,  12,  dixa  dpdpt^  ix  Tcdt/rmp  ^AOijvaimy 
Tzpia^etz  i^pidr^acofy  '  ten  men,  out  of  all  the  Athenians,  were 
chosen  ambassadors ;'  that  is,  ^  ten  men  were  chosen  out  •  •  • 
with  respect  to  the  Athenians.'  Compare  the  genitive  as 
used  with  the  superlative  degree.  And  so  with  regard  to 
numbers :  e.g.  Plat.  Gtorg.  p.  500,  a,  ai^pt^^ipo^  ^fuv  tl  xai  auix 
zpiwp ;  '  are  you  voting  with  us  as  a  third  one  ?'  properly, 
<  of,  out  of,  the  class  of  those  called  three  ?'  '  If  you  vote 
with  us,  the  number  of  us  voting  together  will  be  three: 
do  you  too  vote  with  us,  and  are  you  thus  to  be  referred 
to  the  number  or  denomination  of  three?'  *Do  yon,  by 
voting  with  us,  make  a  third  party  to  the  vote  ?' 

Of  the  same  nature  is  the  use  of  ix  with  the  genitive  case 
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to  mark  a  nnmber  or  class  of  objects  from  which  one  is 
taken  or  selected,  and  so  distinguished  above  the  rest, 
where  in  English  we  use  *of,'  *  above.'  E.g.  II.  iv.  96, 
above  cited,  ix  Trdi^Twv  di  judXurca  *Ake^dvdpqj  fiaad^i',  *and 
especially  of  all,  or  above  all,  to  prince  Alexander;'  Soph. 
An  tig.  1137-8,  top  ix  Ttaaav  \  TtfjLqL^bKeprdrav  Ttdketou,  *  (Thebes) 
which  you  honor  most  highly  above  all  cities;*  that  is, 
*  which  one,  out  of  all  cities,  you  honor  most  highly.' 

c.  Besides  the  above  instances,  ix,  in  the  sense  of  *  out  of,' 
*firom  out,'  is  used  with  the  genitive  case  in  a  variety  of 
applications  that  involve,  some  more,  some  less  obscurely, 
this  meaning  of  the  preposition,  and  that  have  uniformly 
the  genitive  employed  in  its  common  signification  of  *  with 
respect  to.*    Thus: 

a.)  To  express  the  origin,  source,  cause,  or  means  of  any 
action  or  state.  In  this  way  ix  and  the  genitive  are  used 
with  ihcu,  pp^ea9cuy  fui^cuy  to  denote  the  stock  or  parentage 
from  which  a  person  is  sprung :  e.g.  II.  xv.  187,  Tp6t<:  ydp  r' 
ix  Kpdi^ou  tlfxkv  dSeXtpiol,  o&c  rixero  ^Pia,  *for  we  are  three 
brothers,  sprung  from  Kronos,  whom  Rhea  bore  ;*  Herod,  i. 
66,  obd'  civ  aurd^^  oudk  ol  i?  aurou,  Tzauata&ai  ttots  r^c  dp'^^^ 
'that,  therefore,  neither  himself,  nor  those  descended  from 
him,  would  ever  cease  to  reign  ;*  Id.  vii.  11,  (jtj  yap  tlrjv  ix 
Japeioo  .  .  .  jutj  rtixoDpTjadfuycx:  ^A^valou^:,  *  for,  may  I  not  be 
the  son  of  Darius,  if  I  take  not  vengeance  on  the  Athenians ;' 
iEsch.  S.  c.  Theb.  128,  ai&ei^  yap  iS  oifiaro^  ytydvaptv^  *for 
we  are  descended  from  your  race.*  And,  more  generally,  ix 
is  used  with  a  noun  in  the  genitive  case  to  express  the 
source,  cause,  or  motive  to  which  any  thing  is  attributed. 
E.g.  II .  xvii.  101,  imt  ix  ^edfty  TroXtpi^te^  'since  he  fights 
moved  by  a  god;*  that  is,  *his  fighting  proceeds  from,  or 
has  its  source  or  motive  in,  a  god  ;*  Herod,  ii.  64,  n^v  dh 
nopiJYupciJ  TWJTTjv  ix  Toude  vopiacu  <faa\  ol  imj^wptoey  'the 
natives  say  that  this  celebration  is  customary  from  the  fol- 
lowing cause  ;*  ^sch.  Suppl.  889,  ix  izoioo  tppoi/ijpaTcx:  |  .  .  . 
riji^d*  dupd^u^  j^dova ;  *  from  what  purpose  do  you  put  dis- 
honor upon  this  land  ?*  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6,  4,  ix  roinou  xai 
idavanodr^  uTzb  rwv  ii/  rj  SndpriQ  zeXdiv^ '  for  this  cause,  in  fact, 
he  was  condemned  to  death ;'    Id.  ib.  vi.  4,  11,  i?  oh  xai 
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dii^aXtv  ainhv  b  A^anco^^ '  for  which  reason,  in  £ftct,  Bezip- 
pu8  accused  him.' 

^.)  So,  likewise,  is  ix  with  the  genitive  case  employed  to 
express  the  agent  from  whom  an  action  proceeds:  e.g. 
JEi&ch.  Prom.  761,  ix  Jia^  TtAjtrfio  xaxof^j  ^  I  am  ill  treated  by 
Zeus;'  Herod,  iii.  14,  zi  Tzoeeu/iBuov  xup  iS  ineVoei,  'eveiy 
thing  that  was  done  by  him.'  And,  by  an  easy  transition, 
the  same  preposition  and  case  express  also  the  means  or 
instrument  by  wUch  an  action  is  performed,  it  being  le- 
garded  as  the  source  whence  this  springs.  E.g.  JBsch. 
Agam.  1472-3,  8oii(f^  fi^PV  ^i^^C  j  ix  x^P^  ipuptri/uf  fi^ 
Ufjo^tpy  ^  destroyed  by  a  treacherous  £Ette  with  the  hand  bj 
a  two-edged  dart'  Here,  ix  x^P^j  though  it  may  be  ren- 
dered *•  with  the  hand,'  properly  qualifies  dftfero/ufM  fididfOMf, 
the  meaning  being,  'by  a  two-edged  dart  from  out  the 
hand.'  Similar  is  the  example  in  .£sch.  Agam.  529,  &c 
TrdJJC  dfiunjpd^  ix  fpevo^  ft'  ducunip&Uf  'so  that  I  greatly 
lament  with  a  troubled  heart,'  where  ix  fpsp6c  denotes  the 
source  from  which  the  distress  expressed  by  diHunipuy  pro- 
ceeds. 

f.)  And,  lastly,  ix  with  the  genitive  is  used,  in  the  same 
way,  to  denote  the  material  out  of  which  any  thing  is 
formed.  E.g.  Herod,  i.  194,  oitx  ix  (iltov  nofAvcai  rd  ttU^ 
'  they  do  not  make  their  boats  of  (out  of)  wood ;'  Id.  ii.  71, 
it  is  said  that  the  hide  {iip/ia)  of  the  Uppopotamus  is  so 
thick  that,  when  dried,  they  make  spear-points  of  it,  &an 
.  •  .  (tMrrd  TTOciec&cu  dxovcca  ic  circvj.  ./£sch.  Suppl.  981, 
;r/w»/rac  ix  xpt^wp  fii&u^  'drinking  wine  made  of  bailey 
(ale).' 

(L  ^Ex  with  the  genitive  is  employed,  in  a  kindred  sense, 
to  mark,  in  a  variety  of  relations,  the  object  or  space  firom 
which  any  action  or  event,  or  any  measure  of  extent,  takes 
its  commencement,  the  preposition  having  the  force  of 'out 
of,'  and  the  genitive  its  common  meaning  of  '  with  respect 
to.'     Thus : 

a.)  In  giving  the  extent  to  which  an  action  reaches,  the 
preposition  ix  with  the  genitive  case  is  used  to  mark  the 
place  from  which  it  begins:  e.g.  L.  xxiiL  168-9,  .  •  • 
ixdiiMptifixov iwfd^iJiio^^AxtU^J^  \  ic^^ocixxtfoJI^,' Achilles 
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covered  the  dead  body  from  the  head  to  the  feet/  The 
idea  conveyed  by  ix  with  the  genitive,  in  such  an  example, 
is  seemingly  nothing  more  than  that  of  the  point  from 
which  the  action  or  motion  proceeds,  and  is  sufficiently  ex- 
pressed in  English  by  '  from ;'  but  the  proper  notion  was, 
no  doubt,  that  of  the  object  or  space  from  out  of  which,  as 
from  its  source,  the  action  or  motion  was  conceived  as  taking 
its  rise.  In  some  cases  this  proper  sense  of  ix  with  the  geni- 
tive is  more  readily  admitted,  although,  perhaps,  not  more 
certainly  present  than  in  the  example  above  cited,  namely, 
where  the  object  from  out  of  which  an  action  or  motion 
proceeds,  or  from  which  it  is  considered  as  beginning,  is 
such  as  manifestly  to  include  the  notion  of  space,  whether 
local  or  relating  to  time.  Thus,  Herod,  ix.  8,  if  'fjl^^PV  ^^ 
flldpvjv  d.\/a^€dX6fuvocy  *  putting  it  off  from  day  to  day,*  lite- 
rally, *  out  of  a  day  into  a  day,'  or  '  out  of  one  day  into 
another;'  Plat  Apol.  p.  37,  d,  xalb^  dcu  fiot  b  fiio^  etrj  .  .  . 
dJJiyju  ic  d^Jjc  i:6X£y  ndXto}^  dfite^ofiiuip^  *  if  I  changed  from 
one  city  to  another,'  literally,  '  if  I  passed  from  out  of  one 
city  to  another.' 

^.)  In  regard  to  the  period  of  time  ftt)m  which  an  event 
is  reckoned  or  dated,  the  preposition  ix  with  the  genitive 
case  is  used  to  denote  the  space  in  time  from  which  the 
event  described  is  considered  as  taking  its  commencement. 
E.g.  -^sch.  Pers.  748,  i?  ohrt  ufziju  Zeh^  dvaS  rrj^d*  dmatnUj 
•from  the  time  that  Zeus  bestowed  this  honor,'  ex  quo 
Jupiter  hunc  honorem  contulit;  Id.  Eumenid.  274,  ttoXj^  di  fioe 
fipoa'  di/  i^  ^PX^js  ^^(Ky  *long  would  be  my  story  (if  I 
should  tell  it)  from  the  beginning ;'  Id.  Pers.  774-5,  nw^  dv  ix 
Toimop  Ire  \  TTpdatrocfiev  (5>c  dpttna ;  *  how,  from  this  time,  hence- 
forth, shall  we  best  prosper  ?'  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  5,  7,  ix  Tzaidtop 
bpwv  6/L£ac,  *  because  I  saw  you  from  boyhood.'  To  this 
place  ought,  probably,  to  be  referred  the  passage  in  Xen. 
Anab.  i.  8,  14,  where,  after  stating  that  the  barbarian  army 
was  advancing  in  an  even  line,  the  writer  adds,  rb  d*  ^EXXtj- 
vabvy  lu  iv  T<p  auT(p  fiivoVy  aovizdrTtTO  ix  t<oi/  lu  npofftbycwVj 
*the  Greek  army,  remaining  in  the  same  position,  drew  up 
in  order  of  battle  while  they  (the  enemy)  were  still  ad- 
vancing,' properly,  *from  the  time  that  they  were  still  ad- 
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obtains  in  qnite  a  variety  of  the  uses  of  ixj  where,  if  we 
look  to  the  rendering  in  English,  which  is  mostly  made  by 
*of/  ^  from,'  the  proper  idea  of  the  preposition  is  less  readily 
discernible.  Thas,  in  the  expression  of  origin,  sooroe, 
canse,  agent,  material,  of  any  state  or  condition,  in  fiurt, 
from  which  a  thing  may  be  considered  as  preceding ;  as  in 
ftyia&cu  Ix  TOHKj  ^  to  be  bom  of  a  person :'  e.g.  H.  iz.  486, 
ix  &u/jtob  fdtJuy  ^  to  love  from  the  heart ;'  H.  vii.  iii.,  iS  IptiiK 
fMLxjuydaij  '  to  fight  fit>m  jealousy,'  that  is,  '  out  of^  moved 
by,  jealousy ;'  Od.  xix.  93,  htu  i?  ifiA  Ixim^  o&r^^j  *  since 
yon  heard  it  from  myself,'  ic  i/i£o  marking  the  person  from 
whom  the  voice  proceeds ;  H.  ii.  668-9,  .  .  .  fihjikp  \  ix 
JioCj  ^beloved  of  Jove,'  Jove  being  the  object  from  whom 
the  affection  of  love  proceeds ;  TcA/ia  ix  $6ioo  TcaroaifiivoVf  'a 
drinking-cnp  made  of  wood,'  or  '  out  of  wood.'  Although, 
in  some  of  these  cases,  the  preposition  may  not,  at  the 
first  view,  appear  to  have  the  meaning  of  '  out  o^'  as  above 
attributed  to  it,  yet  it  will  be  seen,  upon  a  closer  examina- 
nation,  to  be  really  present,  if  not  literally,  at  least  in  an 
accommodated  sense.  Thus,  in  irm/m  ix  $uiou  Kocoajpivoifj 
the  cup  is  regarded  as  having  its  ori^n  in  the  wood  of 
which  it  is  made,  in  some  sort  to  proceed  from  it;  and, 
although  this  is  not  to  be  taken  literally,  it  can  easily  be 
understood  in  a  figurative  sense ;  and  this  the  more  readily 
as  the  terms  ^  out  of  and  '  from'  are  employed  in  Englidi 
in  the  same  way.  So  again,  for  ic  tpedo^  pdfza^m^  we  say 
in  English,  ^  to  fight  fit>m  jealousy,'  or  ^  out  of  jealousy.' 

d.  ^From,'  ^on,'  ^in.'  In  the  same  sense  nearly,  but 
rather  more  obscurely  involving  the  notion  of  *  out  o^'  die 
preposition  ix  is  found  employed  with  the  genitive  case 
to  mark  the  object  or  space  to  which  an  action,  motion,  or 
event  is  referred  for  its  date  or  position ;  that  is,  the  object 
or  space  fit>m  which,  as  proceeding  fit>m  it,  its  beginning 
is  counted  or  dated.    Thus : 

a.)  With  regard  to  space,  and  generally,  to  denote  the 
object  from  which  an  action  is  marked  as  having  its  com- 
mencement,  and  which  makes  the  starting-point  in  taUng 
its  measure :  e.g.  H.  xviiL  35^-4,  iv  Xtfkzaat  dk  &iyn^f  im/^ 
Ini  xdiu^op  I  ic  snidoc  ix  xefoiij^y  ^  they  covered  him^  with 
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linen  veatments  from  head  to  foot;'  that  is,  ^from  out,  pro- 
ceeding from,  commencing  with,  the  head.' 

^.)  With  regard  to  time,  to  mark  the  period  from  which 
an  event  is  reckoned;  as,  ix  toutoo^  ^from  this  time,'  if  oD, 
ex  quo,  *  from  the  time  that,'  if  d/>Z^C,  *from  the  beginning.' 
Here  also  the  preposition  ix  has  properly  the  sense  of  ^  out 
of,'  and,  if  taken  literally,  describes  the  action  or  event  as 
issuing  from,  and  so  as  having  its  commencement  from,  or 
dating  from,  the  period  of  time  represented  by  the  noun 
in  the  genitive  case. 

X*)  To  mark  the  point  of  attachment  of  an  object,  that 
from  which  it  is  suspended,  and  the  like ;  as,  ipipuv  ix  twp 
^oHmjpwifj  *  to  wear  at  (literally,  from)  the  girdle.'  In  this 
case  ix  would  seem  to  have  the  sense  of  djtdj  ^from,'  rather 
than  that  of  '  out  of;'  but,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Greeks 
considered  the  period  from  which  an  action  was  counted  as 
beginning  to  be  that  from  which  it  proceeded,  they  would 
seem  also  to  have  regarded  the  object  from  which  another 
was  suspended  as  being  that  from  which  it  came  forth.  But, 
of  course,  neither  in  the  one  case,  nor  in  the  other,  would 
the  preposition  and  genitive,  thus  used,  be  taken  in  a  literal 
sense.  Otherwise,  but  less  probably,  ix  may  be  here  under- 
stood in  its  proper  sense  of  ^without,'  ^on  the  outside;'  so 
that  ifipuv  ix  zwv  (^(oanjpcDp  shall  mean,  '  to  wear  without,* 
on  the  outside  of,  the  girdle.' 

8.)  With  regard  to  the  space  to  which  the  position  of  an 
object  is  referred,  where  ix  is  rendered  in  English  by  *  on,* 
'in:'  e.g.  Od.  xxi.  420,  auzo&eu  ix  difpoto  xadijpsuiKy  'sitting 
there  on  or  in  the  seat ;'  II.  xiv.  154,  <rrcur'  if  Oifio/jotoeo  djzd 
^o'jy  '  standing  on  Olympus,  on  its  summit.'  In  this  con- 
struction ix  would  seem  to  define  the  position  of  a  thing 
by  representing  it  as  looking  out  from  the  space  expressed 
by  the  noun  which  follows  it  in  the  genitive  case,  the  point 
of  view  being  transferred  from  the  beholder  to  the  object 
or  space  to  which  the  position  is  referred.  Thus,  the  Greeks 
said  if  dpttntpw:,  properly,  'from  out  the  left  hand,'  and 
the  Latins,  ab  orientey  literally,  'from  the  east,'  and  still 
more  nearly  conforming  to  the  Greek  use  of  ix,  tmaexparie^ 
'from  out  of  one  side,'  where  the  English  has  'on  the  left 
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hand,'  ^  on  the  east,'  *  on  one  side.'  Looking  to  Boch  ex- 
amples,  and  admitting  the  explanation  suggested,  ix  Xfpoeo 
may  be  said  to  define  xa&^fieuo^  by  denoting  the  place  to 
which  it  is  referred,  and  by  marking  this  as  a  space  or 
position  from  out  of  which  the  sitting,  so  to  speak,  looks, 
or  has  its  aspect,  rather  than  as  one  at  or  in  which  it  is 
seen.  In  the  second  example  above  cited,  Homer  employs 
dxo  in  the  same  way  materially  with  ix.  By  if  OOA/jomio 
the  position  of  Here  is  described  as  one  that  is  'from  out 
of  Olympus,'  or  that  Mooks  from  out  of  Olympus,'  namely, 
with  regard  to  the  beholder ;  and  by  d::6  ^ou  as  one  that  is 
'from  the  summit,'  or  'looks  from  the  summit,'  said  with 
regard  to  the  same  beholder.  The  mode  of  defining  the 
position  of  an  object  is  the  same  in  both  cases ;  the  only 
difference  is,  that  ix  makes  the  object  look,  as  it  were, 
'  fit)m  out'  the  space  to  which  its  position  is  referred,  while 
dszd  makes  it  look  or  have  its  aspect '  fit>m'  the  like  space. 

e.)  *  After,* '  from,'  *  in  consequence  of,'  *by  reason  o^'  *  in 
accordance  with'  or  *  according  to,'  *  in  pursuance  of.'  From 
the  sense  of  'out  of^'  belonging  to  ix  in  the  way  above 
explained,  spring  other  meanings  of  thb  preposition,  as, 
'after,'  'fit)m,*  *in  consequence  o^'  *by  reason  of,'  *in 
accordance  with,'  '  in  pursuance  of^'  in  which  it  points  out 
that  upon  which  any  thing  follows  as  a  result  or  effect,  as  a 
natural  sequence,  as  what  is  in  just  accord  with  it,  &c.  £.g. 
Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6,  4,  ix  toOtw  xai  i&aoHxriidTjj  '  hereupon,  con- 
sequent upon  this,  he  was,  in  fiict,  condemned  to  death ;' 
Id.  ib.  vi.  4,  11,  ic  o*^  xai  dei^aXtv  mnbif  6  di^c^to^j '  for  which 
cause,  wherefore,  in  fact,  Dexippus  accused  him ;'  Id.  ib.  i. 
9,  19,  €1  8e  ztva  opiff^i  8&vop  Suva  oixai^/jtop  ix  toJj  dixaioo^  '  if  he 
saw  a  person  to  be  a  good  manager  fit>m  motives  of  right,' 
'  in  pursuance  of  right ;'  Id.  ib.  iv.  2,  23,  xai  zdi^a  iTcoir^aay 
Toiz  dazodax^ooaiv  ix  zwv  du>arwvy  'they  did  every  thing  for 
those  who  fell,  according  to  their  ability ;'  Id.  ib.  vi.  2,  7, 
diid  idoxte  xai  to  iXdetv  ivcwjda  ic  iizi^ij^z  diHUj  'but  even 
the  having  come  there  seemed  to  be  of  design,'  ez  consulio. 

The  immediate  derivation  of  this  class  of  meanings  from 
that  of 'out  of  hardly  needs  illustration,  especially  if  the 
natural  order  of  these  significations  of  ix  be  regarded.  What 
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comes  fortli  or  proceeds  from  another  is  naturally  to  be 
viewed  as  subsequent  in  point  of  time  or  of  order,  and  this 
gives  the  sense  of  ^  after'  as  following  upon  that  of '  out  of;' 
and,  again,  what  comes  after  or  follows  upon  another  may 
stand  to  it  in  the  relation  of  a  result  or  effect  to  a  cause,  or 
of  an  action  to  a  motive  that  determines  it;  and  this  i»what 
is  expressed  by  such  phrases  as  'in  consequence  of,'  'by 
reason  of,'  'in  pursuance  of;'  finally,  what  proceeds  from  or 
comes  after  another  may  be  considered  as  being  simply  in 
accordance  with  it ;  and  this  sense  is  conveyed  in  English 
by  the  expressions  '  in  accordance  with,'  '  according  to.' 

8.  *  Out  and  out,' '  utterly,'  '  quite/  In  some  compounds 
h  has  the  intensive  sense  of '  out  and  out,' '  utterly,' '  quite ;' 
as,  Ixhoxo^j  'quite  white,'  Ixjtapo^y  'altogether  bitter,'  ixdnpav^ 
*to  be  quite  thirsty,'  ix/iav&duecPj  'to  learn  thoroughly,'  'to 
learn  by  heart,'  in  Latin,  ediscere. 

Summary  of  the  significations  of  ix. 

'Ex.  1.  'Out,'  'without;'  that  is,  'on  the  outside.' 
2.  'Out  of,'  'from  out;'  «  'out'  +  motion  from, 
a.  Of  space ;  '  out  of,'  '  from  out.' 
6.  Of  a  number  of  objects ;  '  out  of,'  '  from  (out)' : 
Hence,  in  comparison,  '  ofi'  '  above.* 

c.  Of  origin,  parentage,  source,  cause,  agent,  material ; 

'of,'  'from.' 

d.  Of  that  from  which  ap  action,  motion,  event,  kc. 

begins ;  *  from :' 
a.)  Of  space,  and  generally;  'from.' 
^.)  Of  time ;  '  from.' 
X.)  Of  the  point  of  attachment ;  '  from.' 
d,)  Of  the  space  to  which  an  object  is  referred  for 
its  position;  'on,'  'in.' 

e.  'After,'  'in  consequence  of,'  'by  reason  of,'  'in 

pursuance  of,'  'in  accordance  with,'  viz.: 
a.)  Sequence  of  time  and  order ;  '  after.' 
^.)  Rational  sequence ;  result  or  effect ;  just  accord- 
ance; 'by  reason  of,'  'in  consequence  of,'  'in 
accordance  with.* 
8.  Intensively ; '  out  and  out,*  '  utterly,'  *  quite.* 
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Sigr^ficatians  and  use  of  ix  unth  Us  eoMc 

*Ex  is  used  with  the  genitive  case  alone.  And  tlus 
as  it  occurs  in  conjunction  with  tx^  has  uniformly  the  mean- 
ing of  ^with  respect  to;'  that  is,  according  to  its  proper 
office,  limits  the  sense  of  the  preceding  term  by  marking 
the  object  or  set  of  objects  of  which  specifically,  and  as  dis- 
tinguished from  all  otiier  objects,  it  is  to  be  imderstood  ai 
alleged. 

1.  '  Out,'  'without'  '£ar  with  the  genitive  case  oocoib  in 
some  instances  with  the  primary  and  simple  me«iii>g  of 
'out,'  'without:'  e.g.  Od.  xix.  7,  ix  juszifw  jeoriAp',  'I 
deposited  them  (the  weapons)  out  o^  widiout,  the  smoke,' 
'  out  of  the  reach  of  the  smoke ;'  that  is, '  on  the  outside  •  • . 
with  respect  to  the  smoke;'  Id.  xL  130  .  .  .  zm  9  ah* h 
tifpou  yo'jpa^iadTji/j  '  they  two,  on  the  other  hand,  without 
the  chariot-seat  implored  him;'  that  is,  'without,  on  the 
outside,  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the  chariot-seat ;'  Xen.  Anab. . 
iiL  3, 15,  Iwdoj  obff  ti  toj^j^  taj  tze^o^^  jtc^ov  &/  duixaiy  xaraidfiQe 
ix  ToSou  ^i/jtoToc^  'where  a  foot-soldier,  even  if  he  were  swift, 
would  not  by  pursuing  overtake  a  foot-soldier  who  was  oat 
of  bow-shot;'  that  is,  'without,  on  the  outside,  •  .  .  with 
respect  to  a  bow-shot ;'  Herod.  iiL  83,  ix  roc;  fiiaot}  xar^ara, 
'  sat  down  out  from  their  midst,' '  out,  on  the  ontside, . .  • 
with  respect  to  the  midst  of  them.'  The  compound  ixzodmt/f 
'out  of  the  way,' '  out  of  the  way  of  the  feet,'  that  is,  'oat, 
or  without,  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the  feet,'  may  properiy  be 
considered  to  belong  here,  together  with  a  number  besides 
in  which  ix  retains  its  proper  sense,  upon  which  the  genitive 
depends.  Thus,  Herod,  i.  144,  diid  xai  mpimy  ainimu  tqIk 
mpl  zb  ipop  duofujaayza^  i^ejubjeaop  r^c  fitra^j '  nay,  of  their 
own  people  even,  they  excluded  from  an  interest  (in  the 
temple)  those  who  disregarded  the  law  with  respect  to  the 
temple ;'  '  they  shut  out  .  .  .  with  respect  to,  touching,  the 
having  a  part  (in  the  temple) ;'  Id.  ib.  xof  rovrouc  (zplxoimc 
jpjixiou;)  ipir^v  zvj^  Xafi^dinn/zaz  ix  roD  Ipw  foj  hfip€ty^  '  and  it 
was  required  that  those  who  got  these  brazen  tripods  (aa 
prizes)  should  not  carry  them  out  of  the  temple ;'  that  is, 
'  out,  without, .  .  •  with  respect  to  the  temple.' 
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2.  *Out  of,'  *  from  out/  'Ex  with  the  genitive  case  occurs 
very  commonly  in  connection  with  verbs  of  action  or  motion, 
and  with  others  of  like  force,  in  the  sense  of  ^  out  of,'  ^out 
from.'  Thus  (a),  with  any  object,  local  or  other,  from  out 
of  which  an  action  or  motion  may  proceed :  e.g.  H.  i.  439, 
ix  di  XpuoTjt^  vjjd^  ^  ^oi^arrdpoeOj  'the  daughter  of  Cryses 
went  oat  of  (from  out)  the  sea-going  ship ;'  ^sch.  Prom. 
69,  deipo^  jap  ebptlv  xdS  dfjoj^duwp  ndpou^j  *  for  he  is  of  won- 
derful power  in  discovering  a  way  of  escape  even  from  out 
of  ills  that  have  no  remedy ;'  Id.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  40,  ^xo)  aaxfrq 
rdxBc&ev  ix  (npazolj  (pipwvj  *  I  am  come  as  the  bearer  from  the 
army  of  true  intelligence  of  affairs  there  ;*  Id.  Pers.  693-4, 
TtoiXd  fiku  yap  ix  ^oddamj^,  TtoXXd  d'  ix  ynkpaou  xaxd  \  yiuerat 
&vijToi^,  *for  many  ills  befall  men  from  (out  of)  the  sea,  and 
many  from  (out  of)  the  land ;'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2, 18,  )J  Kthaaa 
Ifuytp  ix  TTj^  ippapd^Tj^y  *  the  queen  of  Cilicia  fled  from  out 
of  her  chariot;'  Soph.  Antig.  437-8,  rd  jnev  ydp  aurbv  ix  xax&y 
jCBftt/fiuac  I  7j8t(TToi^,  *  for  the  having  myself  escaped  from  out 
of  evils  is  very  delightful ;'  jEsch.  Pers.  845-6,  dJJC  elpuy  xai 
la^haa  xoapov  ix  dopxov  \  bnavzidj^uv  izaiS  ipip  nttpdaopLCu^  '  but 
I  will  go,  and,  taking  vesture  from  out  the  house  (palace), 
will  endeavor  to  meet  my  son.'  Xen.  Cyrop.  vi.  3,  15,  6  fikv 
odv  Kijpo^^  a>c  udeuy  di^oTnjSjjaa^  ix  r^c  iSpa^  [mTjura  auTip^ 
*  Cyrus,  then,  when  he  saw  him,  sprang  up  from  out  of  his 
seat,  and  met  him ;'  Id.  Anab.  i.  2,  7,  a/  8h  Tajyal  auzou  elaep 
ix  TQ)p  ^ourdtccon, '  its  sources  are  from  out  of  the  palace ;'  that 
is,  the  stream  flows  out  from  fountains  in  the  palace ;  Plat. 
Apol.  p.  37,  D,  xa).d^  dv  pot  6  /?roc  €tij  .  .  .  dXirju  iS  dXXr^c  TzdXeo}^ 
dpu^opiuip, '  I  would  have  a  reputable  life  if  I  should  change 
my  abode  from  one  city  to  another ;'  that  is, '  out  of  one  city 
into  another ;'  Orat.  Att.  1150,  9,  ixiXtuaa  rbv  ncuda  xaXiaaiy 
t?  Tiva^  idoe  zwv  ttoXxtwi/  Trapeoi/ra^j  ix  r^c  iSoUy  *I  bade  the 
servant  call  them  (in)  from  out  of  the  highway,  if  he  saw 
any  of  the  citizens  passing  by;'  Id.  90,  10,  Bo^dvctov 
i^tXia&cu  ix  Twv  -ji^icpwy  0ili7n:oo^  *to  rescue  Byzantium  out 
of  the  hands  of  Philip;'  Soph.  Phil.  1271,  dixou  8k  x^p^K  i? 
ipij^  ^iXrj  zd8ty '  receive  these  arrows  from  (out  of)  my  hands.' 

In  all  these,  and  like  examples,  the  preposition  derives 
from  the  action  or  motion  with  which  it  is  conjoined,  and 
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of  which  it  is  the  qnalifieation,  an  addition  to  its  'proper 
sense,  so  that  instead  of  the  simple  sense  of '  ont,' '  withont»' 
it  has  that  of  *  out  of/  ^  from  out;'  or,  at  least,  if  this  be  too 
mach  to  say,  this  additional  idea  of  ^  from'  is  suggested  bj 
the^  conjunction  of  the  preposition  ix  with  an  action  or 
motion ;  and  the  genitive  follows  the  action  or  motion,  ai 
qualified  by  the  preposition,  in  the  sense  of  *  with  respect 
to.'  Thus,  in  the  first  example  cited,  ix  3i  Xpwnj,U  vt^  p^ 
^Cryseis  went  out,  or  from  out,  the  ship,'  the  sense  is, 

*  Cryseis  went  out,  or  fix)m  out,  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the 
ship/  the  genitive  being  added  to  show  that  the  '  going  out 
from'  is  to  be  understood  specifically  of  the  ship,  and  of 
nothing  else. 

6.  '£x  with  the  genitive  case  is  used,  in  the  same  war, 
with  a  noun  that  denotes  a  number  or  class  of  objects  from 
which  one  or  more  are  described  as  separated  or  selected : 
e.g.  Soph  (Ed.  Col.  70,  dp*  dp  r^c  cArtp  Tzofizi^  i?  6fiap  fMot; 

*  will,  then,  any  one  of  you  (that  is,  out  of  your  number) 
go  and  bring  him?'  Id.  Electr.  1343,  ou  Tzaz'^ix  TzoUAf  fym 
/jbiifO)^  ::poavJpov  Tzeirrduj  ^  whom  alone,  out  of  many,  I  fonnd 
fiiithful  /  Id.  Aj.  736-7,  ix  yap  a*jvidpoo  xai  rvpaawxA  x&xiou  \ 
Kdij[a^  fuzcuTzd::^  ^  Calchas  having  removed  him  from  the 
royal  council,'  of  which  he  was  one ;  Id.  Antig.  164,  ^fMSzot- 
aeu  ix  rrfvroip  J/jra  i<TzuX^  ixiadaiy  *by  a  messenger  for  yon  to 
come  apart  from  all/  that  is,  ^from  out  of  all/  Id.  (Ed.  CoL 
746,  ix  dk  Tcji^  pdhaz*  iywj  ^  and  of  them,  of  their  number,  I 
above  all  /  Orat.  Att.  24,  12,  8ixa  dudpe^  ix  jzdi/rmv  \4drfifaUt» 
Tzpin^ei^  T^pi&r^acof^  *•  ten  men,  out  of  all  the  Athenians,  were 
chosen  ambassadors  /  that  is,  '  ten  men  were  chosen  out  • .  • 
with  respect  to  the  Athenians.'  Compare  the  genitive  aa 
used  with  the  superlative  degree.  And  so  with  regard  to 
numbers :  e.g.  Plat.  Gk)rg.  p.  500,  a,  aOfjtff^jfpaz  f^fup  €l  xai  cu  ix 
rplwi^ ;  *'  are  you  voting  with  us  as  a  third  one  ?'  properly, 
^of,  out  of,  the  class  of  those  called  three?'  ^If  yon  vote 
with  us,  the  number  of  us  voting  together  will  be  three: 
do  you  too  vote  with  us,  and  are  you  thus  to  be  referred 
to  the  number  or  denomination  of  three?'  *Do  you,  by 
voting  with  us,  make  a  third  party  to  the  vote  ?' 

Of  the  same  nature  is  the  use  of  ix  with  the  genitive 
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to  mark  a  number  or  class  of  objects  from  which  one  is 
taken  or  selected,  and  so  distinguished  above  the  rest, 
where  in  English  we  use  *of,'  *  above.'  E.g.  H.  iv.  96, 
above  cited,  ix  ndurwu  dk  fidhara  ^Ak^dudpip  fioureX^e)  *and 
especially  of  all,  or  above  all,  to  prince  Alexander;'  Soph. 
Antig.  1137-5,  tAp  ix  nauaav  \  TefiqL<:l)KtpTdTau  ndXewu,  *  (Thebes) 
which  you  honor  most  highly  above  all  cities;'  that  is, 
*  which  one,  out  of  all  cities,  you  honor  most  highly.* 

c.  Besides  the  above  instances,  ix,  in  the  sense  of  *  out  of,' 
*from  out,*  is  used  with  the  genitive  case  in  a  variety  of 
applications  that  involve,  some  more,  some  less  obscurely, 
this  meaning  of  the  preposition,  and  that  have  uniformly 
the  genitive  employed  in  its  common  signification  of  *with 
respect  to.'     Thus: 

a.)  To  express  the  origin,  source,  cause,  or  means  of  any 
action  or  state.  In  this  way  ix  and  the  genitive  are  used 
with  ihcu,  yiypea&ouy  fpupcuy  to  denote  the  stock  or  parentage 
from  which  a  person  is  sprung :  e.g.  II.  xv.  187,  r^eFc  ydp  r' 
ix  Kpdi/ou  tlfxiv  d8eX<peoi,  o&c  rixero  ^Pia,  'for  we  are  three 
brothers,  sprung  from  Kronos,  whom  Rhea  bore ;'  Herod,  i. 
66,  odd'  (Lu  abrb^y  ou8k  of  if  auvoii,  Ttauata&ai  nove  r^c  dpj[^^j 
^that,  therefore,  neither  himself,  nor  those  descended  from 
him,  would  ever  cease  to  reign ;'  Id.  vii.  11,  fnj  yap  ehjp  ix 
Japeiou  ,  .  .  fzrj  Tefuoprjffdftsuo^  ^ A&rjuacou^y  *  for,  may  I  not  be 
the  son  of  Darius,  if  I  take  not  vengeance  on  the  Athenians ;' 
jfisch.  S.  c.  Theb.  128,  ffidei^  yap  iS  aifxazo(:  yeydua/iepy  *for 
we  are  descended  from  your  race.'  And,  more  generally,  ix 
is  used  with  a  noun  in  the  genitive  case  to  express  the 
source,  cause,  or  motive  to  which  any  thing  is  attributed. 
E.g.  H.  xvii.  101,  iTree  ix  ^eoipeu  noXtpu^Uy  'since  he  fights 
moved  by  a  god;'  that  is,  *his  fighting  proceeds  from,  or 
has  its  source  or  motive  in,  a  god ;'  Herod,  li.  64,  nyv  dh 
Ttai/T^yopcv  TWj'Hjv  ix  Tou8e  uopuaou  <paai  ol  iTtc^wpeocy  *the 
natives  say  that  this  celebration  is  customary  from  the  fol- 
lowing cause ;'  ^sch.  Suppl.  889,  ix  7:0100  ippovTJptaro^  I  •  •  • 
vljvS*  drepd^^ee^  ydoi^a ;  *  from  what  purpose  do  you  put  dis- 
honor upon  this  land?*  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6,  4,  ix  toutoo  xal 
i9a\^aT(o9r^  utzo  twu  ev  r^  UTrdprg  TeXdiUy '  for  this  cause,  in  fact, 
he  was  condemned  to  death;'    Id.  ib.  vi.  4,  11,  iS  oh  xai 
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dii^ahv  (dfzbv  i  diSanmZf  ^for  whicli  reason^  in  ttict,  I>ejdp> 
pus  accused  him.' 

p.)  So,  likewise,  is  ix  with  the  genitiye  ease  employed  to 
express  the  agent  firom  whom  an  action  proceeds:  e.g. 
.£sch.  Prom.  761,  ix  dio^  rziajim  juam^,  *  I  am  ill  treated  hjr 
Zeus;*  Herod,  iii.  14,  ri  izomffavov  xup  iS  hmco^  *  every 
thing  that  was  done  by  him.'  And,  by  an  easy  transition, 
the  same  preposition  and  case  express  also  the  means  or 
instmment  by  which  an  action  is  performed,  it  being  re- 
garded as  the  source  whence  this  springs.  £.g.  JEadL 
Agam.  1472-^  doiiip  pofxp  dafjui^  |  ix  X^P^  dfiftrift^  fi^ 
Ufip(pj  <  destroyed  by  a  treacherous  &te  with  the  hand  by 
a  two-edged  dart'  Here,  ix  x^P^j  though  it  may  be  ren- 
dered ^  with  the  hand,'  properly  qualifies  dptferofuff  fiddfo/tf^ 
the  meaning  being,  *by  a  two-edged  dart  from  out  the 
hand.'  Similar  is  the  example  in  j£sch.  Agam.  529,  itc 
noiX  dfiODpa^  ix  fp€voc  fi*  diHitnipeaf,  *so  that  I  greatly 
lament  with  a  troubled  heart,'  where  ix  fptvoc  denotes  die 
source  from  which  the  distress  expressed  by  dw^riwiv  pro- 
ceeds. 

7*.)  And,  lastly,  ix  with  the  genitive  is  used,  in  the  same 
way,  to  denote  the  material  out  of  which  any  thing  is 
formed.     E.g.  Herod,  i.  194,  o'jx  ix  ^ilanf  icotAuzat  za  rloSi^ 

*  they  do  not  make  their  boats  of  (out  of)  wood ;'  Id.  iL  71, 
it  is  said  that  the  hide  {iipfjui)  of  the  hippopotamus  is  so 
thick  that,  when  dried,  they  make  spear-points  of  it,  <S#rt 

•  .  .  ^uaza  Tzoceta&at  dxouzea  ic  ainoi.  .dBsch.  Suppl.  dSl, 
iKuovzaz  ix  xpe&wu  fiidv^  ^drinking  wine  made  of  barley 
(ale).' 

d.  '£jr  with  the  genitive  is  employed,  in  a  kindred  senae, 
to  mark,  in  a  variety  of  relations,  the  object  or  space  fitna 
which  any  action  or  event,  or  any  measure  of  extent,  takes 
its  commencement,  the  preposition  having  the  force  of  'onft 
of^'  and  the  genitive  its  common  meaning  of  *  with  re^eek 
to.'     Thus : 

a.)  In  giving  the  extent  to  which  an  action  reaches,  the 
preposition  ix  with  the  genitive  case  is  used  to  mark  the 
place  from  which  it  begins:  e.g.  H.  xxiiL  16S-9,  .  •  • 
ixdisjipt  i^ixup  fjujddofioz  \4xcii^J^  \  i^  Koda^  i*  xtfoi^j '  Achilles 
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covered  the  dead  body  from  the  head  to  the  feet.*  The 
idea  conveyed  by  ix  with  the  genitive,  in  such  an  example, 
is  seemingly  nothing  more  than  that  of  the  point  from 
which  the  action  or  motion  proceeds,  and  is  sufficiently  ex- 
pressed in  English  by  *  from  ;*  but  the  proper  notion  was, 
no  doubt,  that  of  the  object  or  space  from  out  of  which,  as 
from  its  source,  the  action  or  motion  was  conceived  as  taking 
its  rise.  In  some  cases  this  proper  sense  of  ix  with  the  geni- 
tive is  more  readily  admitted,  although,  perhaps,  not  more 
certainly  present  than  in  the  example  above  cited,  namely, 
where  the  object  from  out  of  which  an  action  or  motion 
proceeds,  or  from  which  it  is  considered  as  beginning,  is 
such  as  manifestly  to  include  the  notion  of  space,  whether 
local  or  relating  to  time.  Thus,  Herod,  ix.  8,  if  jj/^^i^jjc  i^ 
^fdfnjp  di^a^aXXd/iepoe,  *  putting  it  off  from  day  to  day,'  lite- 
rally, '  out  of  a  day  into  a  day,*  or  *  out  of  one  day  into 
another;'  Plat.  Apol.  p.  37,  d,  xaX6<:  dp  fioe  6  ^to(:  ehj  .  .  . 
iihjp  ic  dXXj]^  izohp  ::6Xt(o^  dftu^ofiiuip^  *  if  I  changed  from 
one  city  to  another,'  literally,  'if  I  passed  from  out  of  one 
city  to  another.* 

^.)  In  regard  to  the  period  of  time  from  which  an  event 
is  reckoned  or  dated,  the  preposition  ix  with  the  genitive 
case  is  used  to  denote  the  space  in  time  from  which  the 
event  described  is  considered  as  taking  its  commencement. 
E.g.  ^sch.  Pers.  748,  if  ohrt  rtfijjp  Ztlx:  dua?  njpd'  dtTtaatu^ 
*from  the  time  that  Zeus  bestowed  this  honor,'  ex  quo 
Jupiter  hunc  honorem  contulii;  Id.  Eamenid.  274,  ;roAt>c  Si  fJ^ 
yipoer'  dp  if  ^PX^j^  ^^oc,  'long  would  be  my  story  (if  I 
should  tell  it)  from  the  beginning ;'  Id.  Pers.  774-5,  ttw^  dp  ix 
ToifTMp  iu  I  Tzpdtjaoefxtp  wz  dpiara ;  *how,  from  this  time,  hence- 
forth, shall  we  best  prosper  ?*  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  5,  7,  ix  Trcudwp 
dpwp  bfxd<:^  'because  I  saw  you  from  boyhood.'  To  this 
place  ought,  probably,  to  be  referred  the  passage  in  Xen. 
Anab.  i.  8,  14,  where,  after  stating  that  the  barbarian  army 
was  advancing  in  an  even  line,  the  writer  adds,  rbd'  ^EXXrj- 
pabpy  iu  ip  Tip  abT(p  pipop,  aoptrdrciTo  ix  twp  ire  TTpoaedprcoPj 
*the  Greek  army,  remaining  in  the  same  position,  drew  up 
in  order  of  battle  while  they  (the  enemy)  were  still  ad- 
vancing,' properly,  'from  the  time  that  they  were  still  ad- 
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vancing/  or  ^  counting  from  the  time  that  they  were  still 
advancing.'  Bat  the  interpretation,  with  the  present  read- 
ing, is  attended  by  almost  insnperable  difficulty.  The  use 
of  ix  and  the  genitive  in  this  and  the  immediately  pre* 
ceding  set  of  examples  having  the  same  interpretation,  it 
is  needless  to  repeat  here  what  has  been  already  said  with 
regard  to  it 

A  construction  very  similar  to  that  of  ix  with  the  geni- 
tive just  considered,  and  probably  identical  with  it,  is  that 
of  ix  vyxroc,  *by  night,*  or  *in  the  night,'  ix  r«v  uuxrAj  *by 
night,'  or  ^  in  the  night :'  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  4, 2,  xof  yap  ix  urn- 
roc  ei  rrvoc  dioero  \4^rjdpj^,  *  for,  besides,  if  Astyages  wanted 
any  thing  in  the  night ;'  Id.  viii.  5,  12,  &ra»c  xai  ix  rm  vooh 
TwPj  ei  deoe  rr,  dxouri^otev^  ^  in  order  that,  in  the  night-time 
also,  should  there  be  any  need,  they  might  throw  darts.' 
The  sense  expressed  by  ix  pe/xtoc,  ix  twp  wxzmv,  is  not  very 
widely  different  from  that  conveyed  by  the  simple  genitive 
i^*jxt6^^  *  by  night  ;*  but  it  arises  differently.  It  may  be  pro- 
perly compared  with  the  expression  i?  dptartpr^z^  or  i;  dptt- 
refJTj^  X^P^^y  (Herod,  vii.  115,)  *  on  the  left  hand,'  frequently 
used  in  marking  position  in  space.  In  the  case  of  ic  dpt^- 
repd^y  and  so  of  other  such  examples,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted  that  the  position  of  an  object  is  defined,  not  simply 
by  naming  the  place  at  or  in  which  it  stands,  that  is,  by 
the  ablative  of  place  or  l^r  it/  and  the  ablative  of  place,  nor 
yet  by  referring  it  to  a  denomination  of  space  to  which  it 
belongs,  which  would  be  done  by  the  genitive  alone,  as  is 
seen  in  the  adverbs  oD,  *  where,'  ;ro5;  *  where?'  and,  for  ex- 
pressions of  time,  in  i^t/xroc,  ^  by  night ;'  but  by  marking  a 
space  as  that  from  out  of  which  it  looks,  as  it  were,  or  fitmi 
out  of  which  it  has  a  direction  or  aspect  towards  the  person  or 
thing  with  regard  to  which  its  position  is  to  be  determined. 
It  differs  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  denoting  the  relative 
position  of  an  object  by  taking  as  the  point  of  view  the 
space  to  which  the  position  is  referred,  instead  of  the  per- 
son or  thing  with  regard  to  which  the  position  is  to  be 
marked.  When  it  is  said  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  Herod. 
vii.  115,  i>(?£vr£v  dk  x6)j:ou  .  .  .  i?  dpe^nep^^  X^P^  fjf***'  ^^ 
ica  E'jAio^  Tzsoio'j  xaJxopiiH)*jj  ^  thence  it  went  through  a  phdn 
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called  Syleus,  having  the  galf  on  the  left  hand/  the  posi- 
tion of  the  gulf  relatively  to  the  Persian  army  is  defined  by 
stating  it  to  be  if  dLpcaztpTJi:  ;fe/orfc,  'from  out  the  left  hand,* 
that  is,  *  looking  from  out,  having  its  direction  or  aspect 
from  out,  the  left  hand;*  and  this  direction  or  aspect  is 
towards  the  object  with  reference  to  which  the  position  is  to 
be  defined,  namely,  the  Persian  army.  The  gulf,  instead 
of  being  represented  as  *  on  the  left  hand,'  the  Persian  army 
being  the  point  of  view,  is  described  as  looking  or  having 
its  direction  'from  out  the  left  hand,*  the  space  or  note  of 
direction  called  *the  left  hand*  being  the  point  of  view. 
Compare  dj:6  with  the  genitive,  and  the  Latin  ab  with  the 
ablative,  used  in  nearly  the  same  sense,  both  having  the 
same  point  of  view  in  marking  position  that  ix  with  the 
genitive  has,  and  diflfering  from  it  only  in  the  manner  of 
noting  the  direction  from  the  point  of  view  towards  the 
object  of  reference ;  cbri  and  ab  marking  a  direction  *from,' 
ix  a  direction  *from  out,'  *out  of.'  Now,  admitting  this 
explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  ix  with  the  genitive  case 
defines  local  position,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  same  ptepo- 
sition  with  the  same  case  is  employed  to  mark  the  time 
of  an  action  by  referring  it  to  a  denomination  of  time.  As 
if  dpetrrepw:,  or  if  d.pt<ntp7fi  X^P^^y  Herod,  vii.  115,  marks 
the  position  of  x6^oc,  so  Ix  wxto^^  or  ix  twu  wxuoi^j  describes 
the  period  of  time  to  which  yi  action,  as  dxouTc^eeu,  *to 
throw  with  the  dart,'  is  referred :  as  the  former  represents 
the  gulf  as  being  *  on  the  left  hand,*  so  the  latter  represents 
the  throwing  of  darts  as  being  *  in  the  night  ;*  and  the  way 
in  which  the  definition  of  position  is  made  is  plainly  the 
same  in  both  cases.  It  may  be  added,  that  ix  zwv  uuxrwu 
diflfers  from  ix  wxro^,  both  being  rendered  by  *  in  the  night,' 
or  *by  night,*  by  its  implying,  through  the  plural  form,  the 
repetition  of  the  action  of  which  the  time  is  defined  by  the 
preposition  ix  and  the  genitive,  and  its  occurrence  in  or  on 
more  nights  than  one.  Compare  with  the  use  of  ix  wxzo^ 
and  ix  zatv  wxtwv^  in  the  examples  above  cited,  Herod,  v. 
106,  ipa  fiTj  if  uariprj^  auoozbv  iv  airirj  (r/Tj^y  '  beware  lest 
you  afterwards  blame  yourself;'  and  Id.  i.  108,  .  .  .  fxr^dh 
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ifd  7£  7:apaf9d}7j^  xai  dUoo^  iiofui^y  ic  Ifozipftj^  aoi  ioKJT^  mpt' 
riirjj^j  '  do  not  ajfterwards  fall  into  year  own  snare.' 

7*.)  In  like  manner,  ix  with  the  genitive  is  used  to  marie 
the  point  of  attachment  of  an  object,  as,  dudxreadoi  Ix  rcyoCf 
^to  suspend  from/  or  ^to  fasten  to  a  thing;'  e.g.  Od.  zii. 
51,  ix  8*  aifToH  Tztipaz*  dui^f^w^  *  and  to  it  let  ropes  be  fiut- 
ened ;'  literally,  '  let  ropes  be  snspended  from,  from  out  o^ 
it ;'  lb.  viii.  67,  xad'  8*  ix  7:aac€KX6ipt  xpi/uunv  tpopiujja  ISfuait^ 
'and  down  from  the  nail  hang  his  lond-sonnding  lyre;' 
Herod,  ix.  74,  ix  toi>  ^wirnjpo^  ^o5  dtifnpmz  ifiptt  Jfo^bE^  iiidi 
dtdtfxivr^v  d-ppjpocu  ifcdr^ph^}^^  'he  wore  (snspended)  from  the 
belt  of  his  breastplate  an  iron  anchor  made  fietst  with  a 
chain  of  brass.'  Compare  also  the  phrase  ix  jpipo^  loft^dih' 
tedaty  '  to  take  hold  of  by  the  hand.'  (See  Passow's  Lex. 
8.  V.)  Here,  as  already  explained,  the  sense  of  ix  is  suf- 
ficiently expressed  in  practice  by  the  English  '  from ;'  bat 
the  Greeks  seem  to  have  regarded  the  object  saspended  as 
in  some  sort  proceeding  from,  or  having  its  direction  from, 
the  thing  to  which  it  is  attached,  the  genitive  having  its 
ordinary  sense  of  'with  respect  to;'  or,  which  is  nearly  the 
same  thing,  they  may  have  regarded  the  preposition  with 
the  genitive  as  being  ased  here,  as  in  the  eaae  of  I? 
dpurcepd^j  '  on  the  \eti  hand,'  to  mark  the  object  to  which 
the  thing  suspended  is  referred  for  its  position. 

d.)  *0n,'  'in.'  ^Ex  wi^  the  genitive  is  employed  in 
other  cases  also  to  mark  the  object  to  which,  as  to  a  point 
of  the  compass,  any  thing  is  referred  for  its  position ; 
where  it  is  rendered  in  English  by  '  on,*  '  in.'  E.g.  Od. 
420,  a'jzo&tu  ix  diippoco  xadi^fizifoz,  'sitting  there  on,  or  in, 
the  seat  of  the  chariot ;'  S.  xiv.  154,  azaa*  ic  (Fjii/gscoto  dsd 
j6£0!>,  'standing  on  Olympus,  on  its  summit;'  Soph.  Antig. 
411,  xa&ijfis^'  ixpwif  ix  zdytoi^  uTzr^vtptoe^  'we  sat  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  yet  sheltered  from  the  wind ;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  tol 
5,  15,  ti  rrc  ipdXacffa  Sii^atrOj  ^  ix  8^ea^  ij  ic  dpumpd^  ^  Sssurdof 
iTttifoi^hztoi^  Twif  TToXefuwi^y  dp&wz  if e>l/;ar,  '  if  a  person  should 
be  able  to  deploy  a  phalanx  properly,  if  the  enemy  appeared 
either  on  the  right  hand,  or  on  the  left  hand,  or  on  the 
rear ;'  Id.  Anab.  i.  8,  23,  izsi  8k  oyJcic  aunp  ifjtijpro  ix  ro5 
i>ayr(o'j^  ^  and  when  no  one  fought  against  him,'  properly, 
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^  when  no  one  fought  with  him  over  against,  on  the  opposite 
side,  face  to  face;*  Id.  ib.  i.  10,  11,  of  d'  ab  ^dp^apoi  obx 
idij^ovTo^  dXX*  ix  7rXeiopo(:  rj  to  TrpSatfiP  iftuyov^  '  the  barbarians 
did  not  await  them,  but  fled  even  at  a  greater  distance  than 
before.*  It  has  been  already  sufficiently  explained  above, 
that  Ix  with  the  genitive,  in  such  examples,  marks  the 
position  of  an  object  by  referring  to  some  space  or  object 
from  which  it  has  a  direction  or  looks  out,  as  it  were,  to- 
wards the  person  or  thing  with  regard  to  which  its  position 
is  defined ;  and  that  the  peculiarity  in  this  mode  of  de» 
scribing  the  position  of  an  object  relatively  to  another  is, 
that  the  space  or  object  to  which  the  position  is  referred, 
instead  of  the  person  or  thing  with  regard  to  which  the 
position  is  to  be  defined,  is  made  the  point  of  view.  Refer- 
ence was  also  made  to  the  like  use  of  A7:6  with  the  genitive 
in  Greek,  and  of  ah  and  ex  or  e  with  the  ablative  in  Latin ; 
and  to  the  fact  that  ;r/t>6c  with  the  genitive  is  used  contrari- 
wise, namely,  when  the  object  with  regard  to  which  the 
position  of  an  object  is  defined  is  made  the  point  of  view. 

e,  *  After,*  *from,'  'in  consequence  of,'  *in  accordance 
with.'  ^Ex  with  the  genitive  case  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
*  after,'  *from,'  *in  consequence  of,'  *in  accordance  with,* 
these  significations  being  referred  properly  to  the  preposition 
itself,  and  being  derived  from  that  of  *out  of,*  as  already 
explained  when  the  meanings  of  the  preposition  itself  were 
under  consideration,  and  the  genitive  having  its  common 
signification  of  *  with  respect  to.*     Thus : 

a.)  *  After.*  With  regard  to  time,  ix  with  the  genitive  is 
used  to  denote  a  period  after  which  the  event  defined  is  rep- 
resented as  occurring,  and  is  translated  in  English  by  *  aft;er.' 
E.g.  H.  xvi.  364-5,  cwc  ^  or'  cbr*  OuXu/jffcau  vifpo^  ipj^ercu  oupaydp 
ecffiOy  I  aWipoz  ix  8ir^(:^  *  after  a  clear  sky;*  Xen.  Anab.  i.  3, 
13,  ix  8h  to6tou  di^ltnai^To^  *  after  this  they  arose;*  ^sch. 
Eum.  2,  ix  8h  rr^z  Oi/juv^  *and  after  her,  Themis;*  Xen. 
Cyrop.  i.  3,  1,  ix  dk  to'jtou  tou  ^pduoo  fitrenifi^aTo  ^Aarodp)^ 
Tjju  ia'JTou  ^ojaripa^  *  after  this  time  Astyages  sent  for  his 
daughter;'  Id.  ib.  i.  2,  8,  ix  toutou  di  e/c  t-o^c  ifi^^otK  i^ip^ 
Ypi^zaty  '  after  this  they  pass  into  the  class  of  the  ephebi.* 

^.)  *  After,'  *upon.*     With  regard  to  any  occasion  after 

16 
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which  an  event  is  mentioned  as  occorring,  ix  with  the  geni- 
tive is  used,  and  is  expressed  in  English  by  *  after/  '  npon«' 
E.g.  Herod,  i.  86,  d^MuneiHiSoa/ra  ix  TzoJii^^  ^i^'^V^  ^^  ^P^^  ^'^ 
/Miaac  loXwi^cL,  ^that  after  a  long  silence  he  groaned  alond 
and  thrice  pronounced  the  name  of  Solon  ;'  Id.  L  50,  ojc  H 
ix  TT^t:  diMfir^z  iyii^tTOj  '  and  when  he  came  fi;t)m  sacrificing/ 
^ after  sacrificing;*  Xen.  Cjrop.  i.  4,  28,  iurcSi&a  8ij  w 
Kbpov  YuAaac  ix  rwv  Tzpoa&tv  daxpuwi/,  *  that  hereupon,  now, 
Cyrus  laughed  after  his  previous  tears;'  Id.  ib.  iii.  1,  40, 
fdoippovr^^ivrtz  Sxrztp  elxb^  ix  auvaXXajr^^^  'showing  mutual 
kindness,  as  was  likely  to  happen,  after  their  reconciliation ;' 
Id.  (Econ.  9,  1,  ic  dfajj^a^ia^  e'jTzopiap  ra^a  tbffrpcSla^  'as  she 
had  found  out  some  way  of  escape  after  inextricable  diffi- 
culties ;'  Id.  de.  re  Equ.  vii.  17,  iTzaddu  -fe  gjorp^  ix  rffi  ezpofffi 
c/c  ro  vjd^j  ^XhrQ  b  7;:;roc,  *  whenever  the  horse,  after  turning, 
looks  right  forward;*  Id.  ib.  §  18,  {dLY<Mdbif)  xai  ix  ro5  zocj^iiK 
a5  a<  iffircdzo}  i^ptpuj^ui^j  xai  ix  rov  kards/iu  dk  4npiij?ayza 
det  TzdJjv  bpfiouj  *'  it  is  well,  also,  to  bring  the  horse  to  a  halt 
again,  after  being  at  speed,  in  the  nearest  (shortest)  possible 
distance,  and,  after  he  stands,  to  turn  him,  and  urge  him 
forward  again.' 

X-)  *  From,* '  after.'  Of  the  same  character  precisely  is  the 
case  in  which  ix  with  the  genitive  is  employed  to  denote  that 
from  which  a  change  has  been  made  to  something  else, 
expressed  in  English  by  *from,'  'after.'  E.g.  Soph.  (Ed. 
Tyr.  454,  rjf^oc  T^p  ix  dBdopxora^,  'for  he  is  blind  after 
having  his  sight,'  or  'from  seeing  he  is  blind;'  Id.  Trach. 
283,  i^  d?^:wp  d^r^koi/  eupoiMfoc  ^iop,  '  after  prosperity  having 
found  a  life  of  misery;*  ^sch.  Pers.  293,  xai  ipjxbif  f^/tap 
i/^jxToz  ix  fji£Aaf)[epoUy  '  a  joyous  day  after  a  night  of  gloom.' 

J.)  'From,* ' in  consequence  of,*  'by  reason  o^*  'in  pursu- 
ance of,*  '  in  accordance  with,' '  according  to.*  '£«  with  the 
genitive  case  is  used  in  the  significations  just  recited,  to  mark, 
namely,  that  upon  which  any  thing  follows  as  its  result,  as 
its  natural  or  rational  sequence,  or  as  being  in  just  accord- 
ance with  it.  E.g.  ^3ch.  Agam.  101,  ix  dwrtmv  o^xemi  foiuna^ 
ilriz^ '  a  joyous  hope  appearing  in  consequence  of  sacrifices;' 
Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6,  4,  ix  zo^jto'j^  '  hereupon  ;*  Id.  ib.  vi.  4,  11, 
ic  obj  '  wherefore  ;*  Id.  ib.  i.  9,  19,  ix  toU  dexatou^ '  in  puiao- 
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ance  of  right,'  *from  motives  of  right;'  Id.  ib.  iv.  2,  23,  h 
Tftiv  Souarmvy  *  according  to  our  means;'  Orat.  Att.  152,  17, 
Tuyydifuv  riyc  i*  wp  u6/iwu  ufxiopta^j  *to  meet  with  punishment 
in  accordance  with  the  laws;'  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  2,  7,  if  im- 
fiotj^^,  'from  design,'  *  designedly,'  ex  consuLto;  Orat.  Att 
463,  4,  T(ov  nohratv  fojSipa  ix  rpajpapYtauz  Imdf^uv  dre^^,  *  that 
no  one  of  the  citizens  should  be  exempt  from  contributions 
by  reason  of  having  been  a  trierarch ;'  Id.  50,  20,  npoddrT]^  ix 
ipuaea}^^  *  a  traitor  by  nature,'  that  is,  *from,'  *  in  accordance 
with  his  nature.' 
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Significations  of  he. 

Genitire:  'with  respect  to.' 

1.  *0ut,'  *  without' 

2.  'Out  of/  'from  out.' 

1.  *  Outside  of;'  *  without,'  <  out  of  the  reach  of.' 

2.  « Out  of,'  *  from  out' 

a.  Of  space;  *out  of,'  'ftrom  out,'  *flpom.' 
6.  Of  a  class ;  *  out  of,'  *  fh>m  out;' 

**            (in  comparison ;)  « of,*  *  above.' 
e.  Of  origin,  source,  &c. ;  *  of,'  *fi:om.* 

d.  *  From'  (out  of]  : 

a.  Of  space  ;  '  from.' 
p.  Of  time;  *fh)m,'  *in.* 
y.  Of  the  point  of  attachment ;  *  firom,'  *  by.* 
d.  Of  an  object  to  which  position  is  referred ; 
*on,'  *in;'  Lat  «,  ex, 

e,  *  After,'  *  in  consequence  of,*  &o. 
a.  Of  time ;  '  after.' 

p.  Of  any  occasion  ;  *  after,*  *  upon.* 
y.  Of  cause,  reason,  &c. ;    *  from,*  *  in  conse- 
quence of,'  '  by  reason  of,'  *  in  pursuance 
of,'  *  in  accordance  with,'  *  according  to.' 

'Ep. 

'£v,  having  a  poetic  form  iw,  the  epic  and  poetic  form  elvy 
and  -that  of  ehcj  which  is  epic,  has  the  same  radical  with  e/c* 
The  difterence  of  form  caused  by  the  addition  of  the  final  c 
in  ere  {i^  +  c)  has  not  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  so  far 
as  the  writer  is  aware.  Assuming  iv,  which  is  the  same 
with  the  Latin  and  English  irij  and  with  the  Qerman  eirij  to 
be  the  original  as  it  is  the  simpler  form,  the  difficulty  is  to 
give  the  true  origin  and  value  of  the  c  in  c/c-  Eh  is  only 
another  form  of  iv  in  which  the  e  has  been  lengthened  in 
the  same  way  with  o  in  eudaifjuop.  In  eipi  the  final  t  may  be 
the  same  that  occurs  in  olycQciy  rourouty  and  which  is  under- 
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stood  to  be  a  demonstrative ;  or  it  may  be  the  sign  of  the 
locatiyas.  Although  the  former  seems  more  probable,  it 
is  a  matter  of  doubt.    (See  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon.) 

1.  a.  *  In,*  *  within.*  The  proper  signification  of  ip  is  *in,' 
*  within,*  opposed  to  ixj  *ont,*  *  without,"  with  the  idea  ct 
relative  position  within  a  space  having  boundaries.  Thus, 
ivootetVj  'to  dwell  in  or  within,*  ifi^diisofy  'to  cast  in,' 
ifi^idi/aPj  *■  to  step  in ;'  and  so  with  many  examples  with 
nouns,  as,  iv  oix(p  di^ou,  ^  to  be  in  a  house.'  In  the  same 
way,  not  only  with  regard  to  a  circumscribed  space,  but  o( 
any  object,  state,  or  circumstance  admitting  the  notion  of 
a  thing  being  within  it  or  invested  by  it,  as,  iv  iadrjrt^  'in  a 
garment,'  iv  izloet:^  'in  or  under  arms,'  iv  nQUfupj  'in  war/ 
iv  dpY^j  'in  anger.' 

6.  'Among.*  Hence,  when  iv  is  joined  with  a  noun 
expressing  a  number  of  objects  admitting  the  idea  of 
another  being  involved  in  them  or  encompassed  by  them, 
it  obtains  the  sense  of '  among,'  as,  iv  Tzpopdj^oe^y '  among  the 
foremost  combatants,'  lu  n  ^totm  xai  dx/^panroariy  'among 
both  gods  and  men.' 

c.  'With.'  In  a  number  of  examples  Iv  appears  to  have 
the  sense  of 'with,'  or  to  mark  the  instrument;  as,  ip  x^p^ 
ia^iPj  '  to  take  with  the  hands :'  e.g.  H.  xv.  229,  dXia  airf  iw 
jdptifac  Xd^  alfiSa  9i}aaa^zaaav.  But,  in  such  examples,  the 
idea  of 'in,'  'within,'  is  certainly  to  be  attached  to  iv,  not- 
withstanding the  rendering  in  English  may  properly  enough 
be  made  by  '  with.'    (See  Passow's  Lex.) 

d,  '  On,'  '  at,'  '  near.'  In  some  cases  iv  seems  to  be  used 
without  having  the  notion  of  'in,'  'within,'  but  so  as  to 
denote  position  in  a  more  general  way,  in  the  sense  of 'at,' 
'on,'  'near;'  as,  ip  oifpun^  'on  the  mountains,'  iv  xopofjm^ 
'  on  the  summits,*  ip  7rnwc,  '  on  horses,*  ip  ^oraft^j  '  at  the 
river.'  E.g.  H.  xviii.  520-1,  of  y  Sre  Hj  ji*  txopop  Mt  mfimif 
eZx8  hrfnr^am^  \  iv  Tzorafup ;  Herod,  i.  76,  xord  Sipuanp^  iMiP  r^ 
ip  Eb^ttPif)  TzopTip  pdhara  zrj  xeipipjjj  '  situated  on  the  Euxin6 
sea,'  said  of  the  position  of  Pterie ;  Id.  ix.*81, 8aa  pip  vuv  .  •  • 
ip  niazoi^ift  iSodrj^  '  the  presents  made  at  Platsse ;'  and  so 
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Id.  ib.  100  and  lOl,  the  latter  chapter  having  h  r^  nXarattdij 
^  in  the  district  of  Platffise/  instead  of  iv  nXatcu^aty  ^  at  or 
near  PlatsesB;'  II.  v.  370,  iy  youi^aai  mTrre,  ^fell  on  her  knees/ 
(See  Passow's  Lex.,  and  Schweigh.  Lex.  Herod,  s.  v.) 

In  some  of  these  and  such  examples  it  is  more  than  pos- 
sible to  admit  for  iv  its  proper  signification  of  4n/  ^within/ 
as  in  ip  oupuFey  ^  on  the  mountains/  where  the  sense  may  just 
as  well  be  ^  in  the  mountains/  and  so  in  ip  xopoipya  the 
meaning  is  either  ^in'  or  ^  on  the  summits.*  But  in  others 
this  can  hardly  be  admitted,  at  least  without  some  explana- 
tion. '£v  7ia:o€^  iiucu  cannot  mean  ^  to  go  in  horses ;'  and  so, 
in  the  example  cited  from  the  Iliad,  iv  Trora/up  does  not  bear 
the  sense  of '  in  the  river*  consistently  with  the  description 
of  which  it  forms  a  part,  that,  namely,  of  an  ambush  by  a 
river.  Two  explanations  of  this  difficulty  seem  to  present 
themselves.  First,  the  preposition  iv  may  be  considered  to 
have  entirely  lost  its  proper  force,  the  locative  sense  of  the 
ablative  case  prevailing  so  far  as  to  make  the  preposition  of 
no  appreciable  value ;  just  as  xardy  in  xar'  oIxop^  ^  at  home,' 
aud  other  phrases,  seems  to  have  been  absorbed  in  the 
meaning  of  the  accusative  case.  But  this,  even  allowing  it 
to  be  true,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  hardly  complete  and  satis* 
factory,  since  it  in  no  way  accounts  for  the  presence  of  iv, 
as  may  be  done  for  xard  in  the  case  mentioned,  and  in  all 
similar  ones;  for  if  it  be  said  that  iu  is  employed  ordinarily 
to  mark  the  more  exact  relation  of  position  *  within,*  but  is 
occasionally  used  in  a  more  general  way  to  denote  position 
without  the  notion  of  '  within*  being  involved,  it  is  only 
repeating  the  statement  of  the  apparent  fact  without  any 
explanation.  Secondly,  it  may  be  that  iu  has  a  second  and 
distinct  sense,  that  of '  on,'  corresponding  both  in  signifi* 
cation  and  in  form  to  the  English  ^  on'  and  the  German  an. 
And  this  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  use  of  the  Latin 
m,  in  the  same  way  with  the  Greek  iv,  in  the  sense  of  ^  on ;' 
as  in  the  compound  instare,  *  to  press  on,'  properly,  ^  to  stand 
upon,*  and  in  such  phrases  as  in  equo  sedere,  ^to  sit  on  a 
horse.*  But  here,  again,  the  explanation  is  attended  with 
serious  difficulties. .  If  iv,  Latin  t/i,  seem  to  correspond  to 
the  English  '  on'  in  such  instances  as  have  been  mentioned, 
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it  nevertheless  differs  essentially  in  its  general  sense ;  and 
this  makes  it  more  probable  that  this  occasional  coincidence 
of  meaning  between  iv  and  <  on'  is  owing  to  something  else 
than  a  common  origin.  And  as  to  the  confirmation  derived 
from  the  like  use  of  the  Latin  m,  it  amounts  to  this,  and  no 
more,  that  with  regard  to  both  the  Greek  iv  and  the  Latin 
m  alike  there  is  required  an  explanation  of  the  fieu^t  that  the 
preposition  regularly  used  to  mark  a  more  specific  relative 
position,  namely,  that  of  being  ^within'  a  defined  limit,  is 
here  employed  where  apparently  no  such  reference  is  had 
to  a  circumscribed  space.  Pott,  (Etym.  Forsch.  i.  p.  151,) 
rejecting  this  explanation,  assumes  that,  in  Latin,  m  equo 
may  be  used  in  an  accommodated  sense,  and  understood  to 
mean  ^within  the  space  of  the  horse's  back.'  And  his 
interpretation,  although  manifestly  incomplete,  may,  in  a 
very  partial  sense,  be  admitted  to  be  true.  For  the  Latin 
m  and  the  Greek  iv  are  not  confined  to  marking  the  relative 
position  of  ^within'  with  regard  to  space  and  time  merely, 
but  have  this  office  with  reference  also  to  any  condition  or 
set  of  circumstances  that  may  invest  a  person  or  action.  If 
we  say  in  Greek  iv  dpyj  elvcuj  *  to  be  in  a  state  of  anger,'  the 
proper  force  of  the  preposition  is  no  more  difficult  to  see 
than  in  the  proposition  iv  r^  i^V^  ire>lrjr3;^ev,  *■  he  died  in 
the  island.'  Even  the  phrase  iv  aol  ydp  ia/jtsv^  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr. 
814,  ^for  we  depend  on  you,'  that  is,  for  our  salvation,  ^we 
are  in  your  hands,'  although  more  difficult,  may  readily  be 
seen  to  employ  the  preposition  in  the  same  way;  only  the 
expression  is  to  be  taken  figuratively.  It  is  not  intended  to 
be  said  literally  that  we,  that  is,  as  regards  our  salvation, 
are  Mn'  or  ^within  you,'  but  that,  as  regards  our  salvation, 
we  are  in  certain  circumstances  or  in  a  certain  condition, 
namely,  in  the  circumstances  or  condition  expressed  by 
whatever  is  embraced  in  the  term  ^oc,  and  that  is  your 
ability  and  willingness  to  save,  the  person  being  employed 
for  the  properties  belonging  to  him  and  that  may  be  the 
ground  of  confidence  for  those  seeking  safety*  So  that,  as 
a  man's  djring  is  defined  in  a  material  point,  its  place,  by 
saying  that  it  occurred  iv  rj  ^'^9>,  ^  in,  within,  the  island,' 
so  the  term  ia/Miv^  ^we  are,'  meaning  in  regard  to  our  sal- 
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vation,  is  defined  in  a  material  point,  namely,  the  circum- 
Btances  or  condition  in  which  the  persons  speaking  stand, 
by  the  addition  of  iu  aoi^  'in  you,'  that  is,  we  are  in  the 
circumstances  or  condition  afforded  by  your  personal  quali- 
ties, your  ability  and  willingness  to  save.  This  is  expressed 
in  English  by  the  phrase  '  we  are  in  your  hands.*  In  a  word, 
h  with  a  noun  marks,  as  above  said,  any  condition  or  set 
of  circumstances  that  may  surround  an  object,  and  the  prepo- 
sition indicates  merely  that  an  object  is  'within'  the  circum- 
stances or  condition  suggested  by  the  noun.  This  being 
BO,  it  is  easily  to  be  admitted  that  h  rq)  Eb^eivtp  novct^^  *  on 
(in)  the  Euxine  sea,'  Herod,  i.  76,  marks  merely  the  circum- 
stances, as  to  its  position,  in  which  the  town  of  Sinope 
stands ;  that  iv  tToroe^  iii/ouy  '  to  go  on  horse,'  describes  the 
condition,  as  to  position  and  mode  of  conveyance,  in  which 
the  act  of  going  is  performed ;  that  iv  nXazaqjac^  *  at  Platsese,' 
employed  by  Herodotus,  ix.  100,  to  describe  the  site  of  the 
battle  fought  at  or  near  the  town  of  Platsese,  sets  forth  the 
circumstances  of  the  battle,  as  regards  its  place,  not  by  con- 
fining it  literally  'within'  Platseee,  but  by  referring  it  to 
whatever  may  be  understood,  in  such  a  connection,  when 
the  description  of  a  battle  is  concerned,  as  comprised  in  this 
term;  just  as  iv  aoi  means,  as  above  shown,  not  literally 
*  within  you,'  but '  in  your  ability  and  willingness  to  save.' 
Herodotus,  by  employing  in  the  same  narrative,  ix.  101,  and 
with  reference  to  the  same  transaction,  the  terms  iv  /Wa- 
rauc^ae^  'at  (in)  Plat«8e,'  and  iv  rj  nXaroitdej  'in  the  district 
of  Platseee,'  as  equivalent,  has  shown  clearly  that  the  former 
expression  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  way  here  suggested. 
In  the  Latin  phrase  in  equo  sedere,  '  to  sit  on  horse,'  in  equo 
does  not  describe  literally  the  space  within  which  one  sits, 
that  formed  by  the  horse's  back,  any  more  than  it  does  the 
limit  formed  by  the  horse's  body,  but  shows  that  the  sitting 
is  to  be  considered  as  having  certain  circumstances  or  con- 
ditions, namely,  those  furnished  by  a  horse  used  for  riding. 
The  conclusion  is  that,  while  in  a  variety  of  examples  iv  is 
properly  rendered  by  'on,*  'at,*  'near,'  it  should  not  be 
understood  as  having  assumed  to  itself  the  ideas  of  super- 
position and  proximity  which  these  words  express,  but  as 
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retaining  its  own  proper  sense  of  ^  in'  or  ^  within,'  and,  bj 
virtue  of  it,  marking  with  its  noun  the  circnmstances  or 
condition  in  which  an  action  occurs  or  a  person  is  placed. 

Summary  of  the  significadoTis  of  bf. 

•i:y.  1.  a.  *In,*  *  within,* 
6.  ^  Among.' 

c.  ^  With :'  (not  proper  to  the  preposition.) 

d.  '  On,'  *  at,'  *  near.' 

Siffnificatum  and  use  of  iv  wUh  its  case. 

1.  ^ In,'  ^within.'  '£i/  is  used  with  the  ablative  (locativus) 
alone,  and  with  it  marks  the  space  'within'  which  an  action 
occurs  or  an  object  stands.  This  sense  is  expressed  in 
English  by  *  in,*  *  within.'     Thus : 

a.  *In,'  *  within.'  '£v,  in  the  sense  of  *in,*  *  within,"  is 
used  with  the  name  of  any  space  or  object  within  the 
compass  of  which  a  thing  may  be  placed :  e.g.  D.  xviiL 
26-7,  aifzd^  d'  iv  xopc^e  fJLtfoaz  fiBrfaXioatt  roptMr&u^  \  x€cTOy  *  he 
lay  outstretched  in  the  dust ;'  H.  iL  461-2,  ^AaiifM  iv  hufAft 
Kaoarpiou  d/jtfi  jiie&pa  \  lu&a  xai  h&a  izor&uroij  ^  they  fly  to  and 
fro  in  the  Asian  meadow ;'  B.  i.  592-8,  zap  if  IjfMop  ftpopajy^ 
SifMa  J'  i^tXitp  xarao'ji/Te  \  xdbtTreaop  iv  Aijftuipj  ^  with  the  setting 
sun  I  fell  in  Lemnos ;'  where,  it  may  be  observed,  the  later 
hmguage  would  employ  ere  with  the  accusative,  *  I  fell  into 
Lemnos;'  II.  iii.  33-34,  w^  if  Sr€  ri^  t€  dpdxxnfta  Idinf 
TcaXiuopco^  dszioTTj  \  oJipeoz  iv  ^(^(fJiC,  *in  the  valleys  of  the 
mountain;'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1,  7,  iv  Mtk^ip  it  b  Ttaoofifwifc 
roc<  fikv  dszixreepe  roac  ff  ici/3aJlev,  *in  Miletus  Tissaphemes 
slew  some  and  bamshed  others.' 

6.  'In,'  ^within.'  ^Ev  is  used  also  with  the  ablative  case 
to  mark  the  period  of  time  4n'  or  'within'  which  an  event 
happens :  e.g.  II.  ii.  469-71,  9^6t€  fwcdwv  dAvdwv  Idvui  xoUo,  | 
aire  xaza  axoj^pbv  Tzocfjo/rjiov  ^hiaxowrtv  \  dfp^  iv  eiapa/jy '  that  fly 
about  in  the  spring-time;'  Orat.  Att  72,  1,  xaranditm 
j[fnjfjLaTa  ip  /&^r^  XP^^f  ^^^  make  a  deposit  of  money  in 
(within)  the  time  appointed;'  JEsch.  Pers.  487,  K«rr  i*  iy 
TouTj^  (9e6c  I  i[uiw}v  dxopov  dfpae^  ^  in  this  night  god  raised  an 
untimely  storm ;'  Id.  Agam.  943,  Odisza^  piu  ip  fupmyt  o^ifMiimK 
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fMXdv^ '  by  coming  you  give  notice  of  heat  in  winter ;'  Soph. 
Phil.  234-5,  .  .  .  (peij  rb  xal  Xa^eti^  \  npcxTf&e^^fia  zotdof 
d.vdp6^  iv '](p6iHi)  fxaxfHpj  *ah  me!  even  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  with  such  a  man  in  a  long  space  of  time ;' 
Id.  (Ed.  Tyr.  615,  xaxbi/  Sk  xdp  h  ijfiipa  yvotrj^  fjuqty  *  one  might 
perchance  discover  a  bad  man  in  a  single  day;'  Id.  ib.  613, 
dJX  ip  xpbiftf)  yi^ioau  zd^  dfffaXd)^^  *  but  in  time  you  will  know 
this  certainly ;'  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  2,  19,  iv  ip  8k  rb  ptk^f  dXkb 
arpdzeopa  Trapjjuy  '  while  the  rest  of  the  army  was  passing 
by  ;*  Id.  ib.  i.  10,  6,  iu  roozip  ^affdeh^  Tzd^u  8rjX(K  ^^^  irpoaedifj 
^  meantime  it  was  plain  that  the  king  was  approaching ;'  Id. 
ib.  iii.  1,  1,  5aa  .  .  .  iyii/ezo  .  .  .  iv  zde^  anovddi^,  *  all  that 
occurred  in  the  period  of  the  truce.' 

c.  *In,*  'with.'  'Ev  is  further  used  with  a  noun  in  the 
ablative  (locativus)  case  to  mark  any  object,  circumstance, 
state,  or  condition  in  which  any  thing  is  represented  as 
placed:  e.g.  II.  i.  333,  abzdp  b  Ip^co  ^aeu  iw  fpeai,  ipwvi^aiv  re, 
*but  he  knew  it  in  his  mind,  and  said;'  Ib.  373,  azippaz'' 
l-fiDv  iv  -ftpatv  hcq^oXou  ^AttoXXwi/o^^  'having  in  his  hands,'  or 
'  holding  with  his  hands  the  garlands  of  far-shooting  Apollo ;' 
Xen.  Anab.  i.  3,  21,  8ze  dk  iTzi  ^aadia  dyoe  oudk  iuzouj&a 
^xouaeu  oudsi^  iv  ye  zip  (favtpip^ '  but  that  he  was  leading  them 
against  the  king  no  one  heard,  even  then,  publicly  at  least;' 
Id.  Memorab.  ii.  1,  32,  iyia  dk  {dptzrj)  dy-a^yj  pku  aoXk^ttzpta 
zwv  iv  ^ip^^^Ji  TTovwv,  ^e^oua  8k  zwv  iv  TZoXipip  auppa^o^  ipywifj 
'I  (virtue)  am  a  good  helper  in  the  labors  of  (in)  peace,  and 
a  steady  ally  in  the  deeds  of  (in)  war;*  Id.  ib.  iii.  11,  4, 
bpwv  prjzipa  izapdbaav  iv  iadr^zt  xal  d^tpasrufjf.  ou  z^  '^^X^^^y 
'seeing  a  mother  in  (with)  no  common  dress  and  retinue;* 
Id.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  2,  i7:ou8eu&7]  iv  Ilepawv  vipoi^^  'he  was 
educated  in  the  customs  of  the  Persians ;'  Soph.  Trach.  585, 
tt  rrc  i<Tzl  7:cffzc(:  i^  To7(:  8pwpivoe(:j  'if  there  is  any  reliance  to 
be  placed  in  what  is  done  by  you ;'  Id.  (Ed.  Col.  799,  iv  dk 
zip  Xiyetv  \  xdx  dv  Xd^ot^  zd  nXziov^  ^  aatnjpca^  '  in  (by)  speaking 
you  will  perchance  get  more  evil  than  means  of  safety  ;*  Id. 
(Ed.  Col.  1360,  or  iv  nbvip  zauztp  ^e^xw^  zuyxdva^^  'when 
you  chance  to  be  in  the  same  trouble.* 

d.  'In  the  hands  of,'  'depending  on.*  To  the  class  of 
examples  just  mentioned  might  properly  be  referred  those  in 
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which  iv  with  the  ablative  (locativns)  case  expresses  that  on 
which  a  thing  depends,  or  in  the  power  of  which  it  lies, 
where  in  English  we  use  snch  phrases  as  '  in  the  hands  o^' 
*in  the  power  of.'  E.g.  (Ed.  Tyr.  814,  iv  aoi  fdp  iaftePj  *for 
on  you  we  depend,'  *  we  are  in  your  hands ;'  properly,  *  we, 
as  regards  our  salvation,  are  in  you,'  that  is,  in  the  condition 
afforded  by  your  personal  qualities,  your  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  save.  (See  above,  p.  246.)  Id.  (Ed.  CoL  247,  ip 
6fuv  UK  ^£9>  I  xeifuda  Tidfwue^,  ^  wretched  men,  we  depend 
on  you,  as  on  a  god ;'  Id.  ib.  423,  iv  d'  ifwi  riio^  o^ocv  yiiHiero 
zr/rde  r^c  f^XTn^  ^  would  that  for  them  the  issue  of  this  battle 
were  in  my  hands,'  ^depended  on  me;'  Orat  AtL  113,  42, 
iv  6/juu  itrri  toijt*  dp&w^  Setzp/wi^aij  ^  it  depends  on  you,  is  in 
your  hands,  lies  with  you,  rightly  to  decide  this  matter.' 
Compare  Herod,  vi.  109,  iii.  85.  In  such  examples,  ip  with 
its  case  marks  the  object  in  which  any  thing  lies  or  is 
involved,  as  regards  its  interests,  destiny,  &c.,  that  is,  at 
above  explained,  describes  the  condition  or  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  to  be  considered  as  standing. 

e.  *  With,'  *by.'  The  preposition  ip  is  occasionally  employed 
with  the  same  case  to  express,  seemingly,  the  instrument^ 
where  in  English  it  is  rendered  by  *with,'  *by.'  In  such 
examples,  however,  it  is  most  probable  that  iv  has  its  proper 
sense  of  ^  in,'  *  within,'  and  the  notion  of  the  instrument  is 
wholly  to  be  referred  to  the  obvious  application  and  use  of 
the  object  in  the  circumstances  in  which  ip  with  the  ablative 
(locativus)  describes  it  as  placed ;  or  else  to  the  condition 
and  circumstances  of  an  action.  E.g.  H.  xviii.  545,  roiat  f 
hreer'  iv  X^P^^  diiza^  fiSJir^dio^  ocvou  \  doffxiv  di/ijp  izianfy  '  gave 
to  them  a  cup  of  sweet  wine  with  his  hands,'  ^in  his  hands;* 
or  ip  x^P^^  might  here  be  referred  to  rataipj  *  gave  to  them, 
in  their  hands,  a  cup  of  sweet  wine.'  H.  i.  587,  fej  #i, 
fihjp  zep  ioiHfCLp^  ip  dif^aXpoiatP  tdof/uu  \  dtivofiivrp^^  *  lest  I  see 
you  with  my  eyes,'  properly,  *in  my  sight;'  .^£sch«  Pen. 
162,  parjre  jrojj/idroiv  d3^d>8pwp  izlr^doz  i^  Tifig  ei^uPy  *to  reve- 
rence with  honor,'  that  is,  *  in  honor,'  *  honorably,*  just  as  i» 
Tdx^i^  *  swiftly;'  Id.  ib.  247,  i^  i^  f^^  "^^573  xarifdaprai  voXbc 
£l^oc,  'how  with  (at)  one  blow  much  wealth  is  mined,'  that 
is,  Mn  one  blow,'  marking  rather  the  condition  under  whidi 
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the  ruin  occurs,  than  the  instrument  by  which  it  is  effected ; 
Soph.  Phil.  102,  Te  d*  iu  dbXip  dec   fidXXou  ij  ndaavz*  dyeeVj 

*  why  should  you  take  me  away  by  craft  rather  than  with 
my  consent,*  that  is,  *in  craft,'  *  craftily,*  showing  the  cir- 
cumstances and  manner  in  which  the  carrying  away  is 
made,  rather  than  the  instrument  or  means  of  its  accom- 
plishment.    Id.  Antig.  948,  nreptodec  xardippaxco^  iu  dea/jufi, 

*  walled  in  by  (in)  a  rocky  enclosure,'  where  the  preposition 
plainly  retains  its  proper  sense ;  Id.  (Ed.  Tyr.  912,  rdd*  iu 
j[tpoip  I  arifpy]  Xa^ouajj,  *  taking  these  garlands  in  my  hands ;' 
Id.  Electr.  1128,  xout*  iv  <pcXjj(re  j[6p&h  ij  rdXacu*  if  a)  \  Xourpot^ 
ix6(rfjoj(r\  'I  neither  washed  him  (for  the  burial)  with  my 
loving  hands.'  Here,  again,  iu  with  its  case  does  not  express, 
properly  speaking,  the  instrument  with  which  the  bathing 
of  the  dead  body  is  performed,  but  the  manner  and  condi- 
tions of  the  service.  But,  while  it  is  contended  that,  in  such 
examples,  the  proper  force  of  iu  is  almost  always  discernible, 
if  not  in  every  case,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  view  to 
admit  that,  in  cases  where  the  obvious  application  and  use 
of  the  object  with  which  iu  is  joined  suggests  the  idea  of 
the  instrument,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  last  example  cited,  iu 
and  the  ablative  (locativus)  may  have  come  to  be  wellnigh 
equivalent  to  the  expression  of  the  instrument  Although 
iv  ipiXrjac  ^spah  XourpoT^  ixotrpyjaa  means  no  more,  strictly 
speaking,  than  that  the  washing  was  done  with  the  water, 
or,  it  may  be,  with  the  body  '  in  the  hands,'  that  is,  that,  in 
a  general  way,  the  washing  was  conducted  in  the  hands;  yet, 
as  it  is  obvious  that  the  employment  of  the  hands  in  such  case 
is  instrumental,  it  is  possible  that  to  the  Greek  mind  ivj^epah 
may  have  come  to  convey  directly  the  notion  of  the  instru- 
ment. In  Soph.  Electr.  1141,  dXX*  iu  ^iurjat  X^P^^  x7]dso9ii^ 
rdXa^j '  cared  for  by  the  hands  of  strangers,'  the  proper  force  of 
the  preposition  is  clearly  seen ;  and  yet  iv  ^iujjae  x^pai  might, 
perhaps,  express  at  once  the  notion  of  the  instrument. 

/.  With  the  ablative  (locativus)  of  a  number  of  nouns  h  is 
used  adverbially,  as  it  is  expressed.  Thus,  iv  rdx^e^ '  swiftly,' 
properly,  *in  swiftness,*  *in  the  manner  or  under  the  con- 
dition of  swiftness :'  e.g.  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  765,  Ttwi:  dp  fjtdXot 
87^&'  i^ph  ii^  rd^u  ndXip ;  *  would  that  he  might  quickly  come 
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back  to  us;'  iu  PpajUj  ^briefly:*  e.g.  Soph.  Eleetr.  678,  iy 
fipceiti  ^uv&tt^  ^^9  'I  speak  in  brief  terms,'  'briefly;'  i» 
fdpUj  *'  in  turn :'  e.g.  Herod,  i.  26,  iv  /Uptt  UXoiat  iilaz  oitia^ 
intfipwvj  'bringing  in  tarn  one  charge  against  one  and 
another  against  another.'  Here  there  is  no  need  of  ezplani^ 
tion  to  show  that  iy  has  its  common  meaning  of '  in/  and 
that  the  only  peculiarity  of  its  nse  is  to  be  found  in  the 
nature  of  the  noun  with  which  it  is  used. 

g.  'Among.'  When  used  with  the  ablative  (locativus) 
plural  of  names  of  persons,  and  also  of  other  objects,  iv 
obtains  frequently  the  sense  of  'among,'  Latin  inier.  This 
comes  from  the  mere  fact  of  the  noun  with  which  it  is  used 
expressing  a  number  of  objects,  so  that  the  preposition  and 
its  case  mark  a  group  or  assemblage  'in'  or  'within'  which 
a  thing  is  placed.  E.g.  II.  iii.  30-81,  rb^  if  &c  o^  iiJnf&n^ 
^AU^opipo^  &€oa8jj^  I  iv  Tzpopdj^oetri  fopiyroj '  appearing  among 
the  foremost  combatants;'  .^£sch.  Prom.  310,  idoz  yap  xai 
rjpai/i4>^  iu  ^&oi^y  '  for  there  is  also  a  new  sovereign  among 
the  gods;'  Id.  ib.  200,  azdat^  r'  iv  dXJbjioetnu  wpodivtrOy  'for 
a  rebellion  was  excited  among  them  one  with  another ;'  Id. 
Eumenid.  691-2,  dJU'  iv  re  zot^  i/ioeae  xai  xaiatzipoec  \  ^toic 
dzi/ioc  e?  <rj,  'but  you  are  without  honor  among  both  the 
new  and  the  more  ancient  gods;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  3,  2,  A  ^ 
ifdfupa  fji^  iv  Mrjdo£^,  'which  now  were  customary  among  the 
Medes;'  Id.  ib.  i.  5,  6,  Ia^sv  6  Kupoc  ip  aindl^  rditj  'Cyroa 
spoke  among  them  as  follows/  that  is,  'to  them,'  'in  dieir 
presence ;'  Id.  ib.  viii.  7,  6,  rd  iv  izatal  vofju^opeva  xaXd^  'what 
is  accounted  creditable  among  boys ;'  Orat.  Att.  20,  4,  nirro- 
/fcv  en/or  '^  Opsjpov  iv  zoi^  izpujfhrcdroc^  xai  aofwrdrotz  rmv  stcm^m^ 
'we  rank  Homer  among  the  oldest  and  wisest  of  the  poets.* 

A.  'At,'  'near,'  'on.'  *Ev  with  the  ablative  (locativus) 
has  sometimes,  apparently  at  least,  the  sense  of 'at,'  'on,* 
'near:'  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  8,  22,  iwA^v  .  .  •  ^idaif  bA 
MXazTov  uz  Tpccze^^ouvTOj  tzoaiv^ EJJbjvida  ivztp  EifSeanp  /I6ur^ 
'a  city  on  the  Pontus  Euxinus;'  Id.  Ages.  iL  28,  r^  iv 
AsuxTpot^  aufjupopaz  fq^tvTjpivr^Cj  ^  when  the  disaster  at  Leoetn 
had  occurred;'  Id.  ib.  vii.  5,  iv  rj  iv  Kopiv9ip  pd][gy  'in  the 
battle  at  Corinth ;'  D.  xviii.  520-1,  of  J'  8r«  *j  /S*  aoMn/  Sdt 
tffiacv  ehs  Xajp^acUj  \  iv  Tzozapup   o9t  r'  dpdpi^  lifv  zdj^cwm 
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PoTotcePy  'at  the  river.'  In  such  examples,  iu  has  really  the 
meaning  of  *in,*  but  in  the  accommodated  sense  in  which  it 
marks  with  its  case  the  circumstances  or  conditions  in  which 
an  action  occurs  or  an  object  stands.  Except  as  a  mere  con- 
cession to  the  English  rendering,  it  is  improper  to  say  that 
iv  has  the  sense  of  *  at,'  *in,*  *near.'  As  above  explained, 
pp.  245, 247,  the  phrases  iu  rip  Eb^thif)  i:6vT(py  iv  vot^  Asuxrpoe^j 
and  the  like,  are  not  to  be  understood  literally  as  meaning 
*in,  within,  the  Euxine  sea,'  *in,  within,  Leuctra,'  but  as 
descriptive  generally  of  the  circumstances  of  an  action  or 
object  as  regards  its  place,  and  so  as  to  embrace  also  the 
adjoining  region  as  well  as  the  place  itself. 

Other  similar  expressions  are  ii/  oopeac^  *  on  (in)  the  moun- 
tains,' iu  Itozoc^j  *  on  horses,'  *on  horseback,'  h  &p6poe^^  *on 
seats'  or  *  in  seats,'  (See  Passow's  Lex.) :  e.g.  Plat.  Legg.  i. 
p.  625,  B,  di^aukou  iv  rdi^  Ixptjldi^  divdpurti^  elm  axtapai^  *  there 
are  shady  resting-places  on  (in,  among)  the  high  trees ;'  H. 
iv.  422-3,  QK  8'  5t  iu  aiycaXip  noXoTjj^ii;  xvfia  i^aXdaaT](:  \  opuuT* 
inaff(TUT€poUy  Zefupou  (moxiuijffayro^j  *  as  when  a  wave  on  the 
resounding  shore  of  the  sea ;'  II.  iv.  455,  tmu  di  re  njXdas 
douKou  iu  oupsaeu  IxXue  noepijuy  *  and  the  sound  of  them  the  shep- 
herd hears  on  (in)  the  mountains  afar  off.'  In  some  of  these 
and  like  examples,  iu  may  be  fairly  interpreted  as  having  its 
common  signification  of  *  in,'  as  in  iu  oopeatj  *  in  the  moun- 
tains,' iu  ro?c  ^(p7jXdi<:  8iu8ptmuj  *  in  the  high  trees.*  In  others, 
as  in  iu  cTrTzoe^^  *on  horses,'  *on  horseback,'  iu  alyiaXipy  *on 
the  shore,'  the  preposition  and  noun  must  be  understood  as 
marking,  not  literally  the  space  or  object  *  within*  which  a 
thing  is  placed,  but  rather  the  condition  or  circumstances 
in  which  it  stands. 

In  the  instances  of  the  use  of  iu  thus  far  noticed,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the  case  with  which  it  is  joined  is 
the  ablative  of  place,  (locativus,)  or  of  circumstance,  con- 
dition, or  state,  derived  from  this.  The  preposition  is  to  be 
considered  as  attached  to  the  action  or  state  expressed  by 
the  verb,  showing  that  it  has  the  relative  direction  or  position 
of  *in,'  *  within,'  and  the  ablative  (locativus)  case  is  added 
to  note  the  position  of  the  action  thus  qualified.  The 
locativus  indicates  the  position  of  the  action  or  state  of  the 
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verb  or  its  subject,  the  preposition  iu  that  this  position  is 
one  that  is  relatively  ' in'  or  'within.'  Thns,  iv  xoUjjm  xuro^ 
'he  lay  in  the  dust,'  means,  properly,  'he  lay  in  or  within 
.  .  .  namely,  in  the  dust ;'  ahe  ijidtnaxMny  \  &p7j  iv  eiapofjj 
'that  fly  about  in  or  within  .  .  •  namely,  in  the  spring 
season ;'  and,  again,  iu  b/up  a^  ^sip  xei/udoy  'we  depend  on 
you  as  on  a  god,'  would  literally  mean, '  we  lie,  or  are  placed, 
in  .  .  .  namely,  in  you,'  that  is,  *  in  your  power.' 

i.  'In,'  rendered  by  'into.'  In  quite  a  number  of 
examples  iv  with  its  case  is  used  with  verbs  of  action  or 
motion,  where  ere  with  the  accusative  and  having  the  sense 
of  '  into'  might  have  been  expected.  E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  !▼• 
5,  49,  rore  xara^di/re^  iv  fiiaip  .  .  .  bfuv  nape^/ieda,  'then 
having  descended  (from  our  horses,  that  is,  having  dis- 
mounted) into  the  midst.'  Here,  however,  the  sense  may 
£etirly  be  expressed  in  English  by  '  having  dismounted  in  the 
midst,'  and  iv  fiiaip  may  be  employed  adverbially,  as  it  is 
called,  just  as  iv  rdj^eij  '  swiftly,'  iv  ^paj[ecy  'briefly;'  that  is, 
iv  fdaip  may  be  used  to  describe  the  circumstances  as  to  ' 
place  in  which  the  act  of  dismounting  is  performed.  Xen. 
Hell.  iv.  5,  5,  ol  3*  iv  7(p^Hpcu(f}  xaraszupttrfizt^  iS^jeaau^  'those 
who  had  found  refuge  in  the  Herseum  went  forth.'  In  this 
example  also  the  preposition  and  its  case  may  be  understood 
to  be  together  employed  as  a  qualification  of  the  action  in 
xazajztifvjjoztz^  and  as  serving  to  mark  its  local  condition  or 
circumstances ;  just  as,  iu  the  example  above  cited,  iv  ^paju 
is  the  qualification  of  the  action  in  Xeyw.  This  would  make 
the  phrase  ol  iv  T<p  ^Hpai(p  xazoarefeuydrs^  to  mean,  not '  those 
who  had  fled  for  refuge  into  the  Herseum,'  but '  those  who 
had  fled  for  refuge,  and,  as  such,  were  in  the  Herseum.'  A 
little  before,  in  the  same  paragraph,  the  expression  used 
with  reference  to  the  same  persons  and  the  same  occor- 
rence  is,  iz  dk  to  ^Hpasov  xazcip^jyov  xai  di^pe^  xai  jvvtuxe^.  In 
this  place  the  writer  speaks  of  persons  who  fled  for  refuge 
into  the  Uerseum,  in  the  former  of  the  same  persons  who 
were  in  the  temple  having  fled  thither  for  refuge.  Xen.  de 
Venat.  v.  8,  dze  ds  xai  iv  rj  &a)Arn^  deafj^crrrcav  irzi  r6  Jhvari^f 
xai  iv  udarcy  ^sometimes  also  it  (the  hare)  throws  itself 
into  the  sea,  as  far  as  it  can,  and  into  water.*    In  this 
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example,  likewise,  the  preposition  iv  and  the  noun  with 
which  it  is  joined  would  seem  to  mark  the  condition  or 
circumstances  of  the  action  in  iiappatx&v^  in  what  the  gram- 
mars would  call  an  adverbial  way,  just  as  a  different  cha- 
racter of  the  action  might  have  been  expressed  by  iy  f^X^» 
'quickly.'    Soph.  Antig.  499,  r5y  abrdd^Xfov  iu  rdftp  ri^iiaa, 

*  placing  my  brother  in  the  tomb.'  Here  the  English  phrase 
exactly  corresponds,  and  iu  rdftp  added  to  rtd^Ma  does  not^ 
strictly  speaking,  convey  the  notion  of '  putting  into  the 
tomb,'  but  describes  the  action  of  placing  by  this  as  a 
circumstance  or  condition  of  it,  that  it  was  '  in  the  tomb/ 
II.  i.  584-5,  dinouz  dfjtftximtUou  \  /jojrpi  ipiX'Q  iv  X^P^^  ti^Uj 

*  placed  the  cup  in  his  mother's  hands.'  In  this  example, 
again,  the  English  mode  of  expression  agrees  with  the 
Greek,  and  iv  x^P^^  describes  the  manner  or  circumstances 
by  which  the  act  of  placing  the  cup  is  characterized.  If  it 
is  intelligible  to  say,  iu  fipaxu  Xiyw^  'I  speak  in  brie^'  that 
is,  *  briefly,*  so  may  it  be  to  say,  iy  X^p^i  zidTj/Uj  *  I  place  in 
the  hands,'  iu  and  the  locativus  in  the  former  case  showing 
the  manner  of  the  speaking,  and  in  the  latter  the  circum- 
stances of  the  placing.  H.  xviii.  474,  x^^^  ^  i^  ^^pi  fidkltv 
dzttpioj  ^  and  cast  the  unwasting  brass  into  the  fire.'  In  this 
example,  the  object  of  ip  nupi  is  hardly  to  describe  directly 
the  place  into  which  the  brass  was  cast,  although  this  is  the 
sense  involved ;  but  to  describe  the  action  in  ^diXsu  after  the 
same  manner  that  it  might  have  been  qualified  by  iv  rdxUf 
^quickly,'  the  only  difference  being,  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  descriptive  circumstance  is  the  abstract  notion  of  'quick- 
ness,' in  the  former  that  of  a  material  substance,  'fire.' 
Among  this  class  of  examples  is  placed  also  Eurip.  Med. 
424,  seqq.,  ou  yap  ip  ipezip^  ypwpff.  iupa^  \  dmaat  ^itntep  doedip 

I  001^0^  dyijzcap  ptXicDUy  'for  Phoebus,  leader  of  song,  gave 
not  in  our  soul  the  divine  strain  of  the  lyre,'  ip  dptszipf, 
p/wpfji  being  the  qualification  of  imaat^  in  the  same  way 
that,  above,  Ip  Ttupl  is  of  ^dXhPj  and  showing  the  peculiar 
condition  and  circumstances  of  the  giving  the  divine  strain 
of  the  lyre. 

In  these,  and  like  cases,  the  signification  of  ip  is  plainly 
that  of  'in,'  'within,'  and,  as  elsewhere,  should  be  con- 
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sidercd  as  immediately  attached  to  the  action  or  motion  of 
the  verb.  The  difficulty  is  to  determine  the  force  of  the 
case,  and  how  with  iy  it  comes  to  occupy  seemingly  the 
place  of  ere  with  the  accusative.  Some  (see  Passow's  Lex. 
s.  V.  i.  10)  explain  this  use  of  iu  with  the  locativus  as  a 
pregnant  construction,  both  the  motion  to  and  the  conse- 
quent position  in  the  place  being  implied  in  the  verb:  e.g. 
fidiieev  iu  xoi^ir^Sj  *to  cast  into  the  dust/  that  is,  'to  cast  so 
that  it  shall  be  in  the  dust.'  But  this  is  not  satisfieu^tory, 
beyond  a  mere  practical  statement  of  what  is  expressed  in 
the  end  by  this  employment  of  iv  and  the  ablative.  The 
explanation  above  given  may  claim  the  advantage  of  ac- 
counting for  the  employment  of  iv  and  the  case  consistenUy 
with  the  common  use  of  iv  and  the  ablative  (locativus)  of 
manner  or  circumstance  and  condition.  It  regards  iv  ^ropij 
iv  x^P^h  ^^  &cddTT7]y  as  being  added  to  verbs  of  action  and 
motion  to  describe  their  local  condition  and  circnmstancea, 
in  the  same  way  that  iv  rdxuj  iv  ^pocjijUj  are  added  to  de- 
scribe their  manner. 

k.  Sometimes  iv  is  followed  by  the  genitive  case,  but 
always  with  an  obvious  ellipsis  of  the  proper  case  of  a 
noun  with  which  iv  would  be  connected,  and  upon  which 
the  genitive  depends.  E.g.  H.  xxii.  389,  tt  dk  dmf6vTonf  ntp 
xoTojjj^vT*  dv'AtdaOj  'if,  in  the  (abode)  of  Hades,  they  do 
forget  the  dead*/  Od.  vii.  132,  rot  dip  iv  ^Ahavooio  &twv  laav 
ifXaA  diopoj  '  in  (the  palace)  of  Alcinous.'  The  words  86ftoi^^ 
oaci^y  pq-dptpj  are  to  be  supplied.    (See  Passow's  Lexicon.) 

There  is  a  single  compound  of  iv  with  the  genitivep 
namely,  i/irroidvy  *  in  the  way  of  the  feet,'  *  in  the  way,*  used 
to  express  a  hinderance.  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  18,  ti  ii 
jtvr^(f6fu9a  izc  ^cureXely  ri  ipszodwv  fj^  ofy][i  •  •  •  b^pe^ofUvouc 
dszod^avM ;  ^  what  is  to  hinder  us  from  dying  (being  pot  to 
death)  with  insults?'  This  word  may  be  thus  formed  merely 
to  answer  to  the  opposite  term  ixTzoddv,  *  out  of  the  way  of 
the  feet,'  ^out  of  the  way,'  and  without  any  regard  to  the 
grammatical  construction.  (See  Passow's  Lexicon.)  This  is 
probably  the  true  explanation,  and  renders  it  unnecessary 
to  inquire  further  how  iv  is  here  employed  with  the  geni- 
tive, where  no  word  can  be  supplied  upon  which  the  geni- 


tiv^e  may  depend,  and  with  which  iv  may  be  joined  in  the 
proper  ease. 

TABLE  Of  THE  SIGNIFICATION  AND  USE  Of  h  WITH  ITS  0A8E. 


fligniflotion  of 

l9. 


•  In,'  •  within.* 


AblAdT«(LocakiTiM): 

1.  or  position :  %.  Of  dreamftaiioo,  condition,  Ae. 


a.  In  space :  <  in,'  « within.'  <  In ;'  <  into.' 

h.  In  a  group :  '  among.'  '  With'  (ss  instroment) 

c  By  aooommodatioD :  <  at,' 

*near,'  *on.* 
d.  In  time:  'in,'  'within.' 


^Epcxcl 

^Ei^via  has  also  an  Ionic  and  Epic  form  evexev,  and  a  poetic 
form  £?i^exa,  and  more  rarely  thtxtv.  All  these  forms  are 
used  by  Homer.  (See  Passow's  Lex.)  Etpcxoy  however, 
occurs  also  in  Attic  prose. 

According  to  Donaldson,  (New  Cratylus,  §  272,  seqq.,)  eutxa 
and  ixau  or  ixTjrc  are  related  forms,  and  ipexa  is  compounded 
of  the  preposition  iv,  *  in,*  and  lira,  a  mutilated  locative  form 
of  4x(£c,  *  at  a  distance,*  the  aspirate  being  carried  back. 
"Evtxtif  he  considers  to  be  a  full  locative  form.  ^Ei^txa^  in 
his  view,  is  related  also  to  ixd)v^  *  willing,*  ixdrtpoi:^  *each  of 
two,*  Sro^rroc,  '  each  of  many,'  &c.,  and  has  the  same  radical 
with  the  Sanscrit  ika^  *  one,*  and,  granting  this,  he  might  have 
added,  with  the  English  each.  The  primary  sense  of  these 
words  he  assumes  to  be  distance  or  separation,  will,  and 
unity ;  and  that  of  cvexa  to  be  *  only,'  '  especially,'  this  word 
expressing  **  that  the  action  has  taken  place  according  to  the 
will  of  a  certain  person,  or  with  particular  or  exclusive  refer- 
ence to  some  person,  thing,  or  action.*'  For  the  exhibition 
of  the  grounds  of  this  explanation  of  evexa,  which  is  here 
mentioned  because  of  its  general  plausibility,  at  the  least, 
however  some  parts  of  it  may  admit  of  doubt,  see  Donald- 
son's New  Cratylus,  1.  cit. 

1.  If  the  common  view  be  followed,  ivvta  with  the  genitive 

signifies  'on  account  of:'  a,  as  giving  the  reason  or  motive 

of  an  action :  e.g.  11.  i.  94,  AiX  evex*  dpTjTTjpo^y  {iTrefii/iferai^) 

'  but  (finds  fault  with  you)  on  account  of  the  priest  ;*  or,  as 

Mr.  Donaldson  would  interpret  it,  the  genitive  by  itself,  as  is 

seen  in  eux^oXr^^  and  ixard/x^  in  the  preceding  verse,  sign!- 
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sidered  as  immediately  attached  to  the  action  or  motion  of 
the  verb.  The  difficalty  is  to  determine  the  force  of  the 
case,  and  how  with  Ip  it  comes  to  occnpy  seemingly  the 
place  of  e/c  with  the  accnsative.  Some  (see  Passow's  Lex. 
8.  y.  i.  10)  explain  this  nse  of  iif  with  the  locativns  as  a 
pregnant  constmction,  both  the  motion  to  and  the  conse- 
quent position  in  the  place  being  implied  in  the  verb:  e.g. 
^dUXeev  iv  xoifij^ac^  *to  cast  into  the  dnst,'  that  is,  'to  cast  so 
that  it  shall  be  in  the  dost'  But  this  is  not  satisfieu^tory, 
beyond  a  mere  practical  statement  of  what  is  expressed  in 
the  end  by  this  employment  of  iv  and  the  ablative.  The 
explanation  above  given  may  claim  the  advantage  of  ao- 
coanting  for  the  employment  of  iv  and  the  case  consistenUy 
with  the  common  use  of  kp  and  the  ablative  (locativns)  of 
manner  or  circumstance  and  condition.  It  regards  iv  zu/ie, 
iv  x^p^it  iv  &€ddxvQj  as  being  added  to  verbs  of  action  and 
motion  to  describe  their  local  condition  and  circnmstancea, 
in  the  same  way  that  iv  Tdj[tiy  iv  ^p^x^y  ^^^  added  to  de- 
scribe their  manner. 

k.  Sometimes  iv  is  followed  by  the  genitive  case,  but 
always  with  an  obvious  ellipsis  of  the  proper  case  of  a 
noun  with  which  iv  would  be  connected,  and  upon  which 
the  genitive  depends.  E.g.  H.  xxii.  389,  ei  dk  ^apSurmy  mp 
xarojjj^opT*  eiuUtdaoj  *if,  in  the  (abode)  of  Hades,  they  do 
forget  the  dead;'  Od.  vii.  132,  roT  dp  iv  \4ixip6oeo  dtm  iam> 
ifiad  dwpoy  '  in  (the  palace)  of  Alcinous.'  The  words  dt/MotQ^ 
ooMpy  pffdpipy  are  to  be  supplied.    (See  Passow's  Lexicon.) 

There  is  a  single  compound  of  iv  with  the  genitive, 
namely,  i/jtszodwvj  *  in  the  way  of  the  feet,'  *  in  the  way,'  nsed 
to  express  a  hinderance.  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  13,  ti  3ii 
'ftvr^(j6iu9a  ItzI  ^curdetj  ri  i/iszodwp  foj  ofy][i  •  •  •  b^p^o/iiyotK 
dza&ai/eJp ;  ^  what  is  to  hinder  us  from  dying  (being  pnt  to 
death)  with  insults?'  This  word  may  be  thus  formed  merely 
to  answer  to  the  opposite  term  ixzodtoPy  *  out  of  the  way  of 
the  feet,'  *out  of  the  way,'  and  without  any  regard  to  the 
grammatical  construction.  (See  Passow's  Lexicon.)  This  is 
probably  the  true  explanation,  and  renders  it  nnnecessaiy 
to  inquire  further  how  iv  is  here  employed  with  the  geni- 
tive, where  no  word  can  be  supplied  upon  which  the  geni- 


'£k   ^Ep€xa. 
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ti^e  may  depend,  and  with  which  ip  may  be  joined  in  the 
proper  case. 

TABLE  Of  THB  SIGNIFICATION  AND  USS  Of  h  WITH  ITS  OASS. 


fiigniflration  of 
ir. 


•  In,'  « within.* 


AbUtiT«(LocakiTiM): 
1.  Orpotftioii: 


2.  Of  dreomftaiioo,  oonditioa,  Ae. 


a.  In  spftoe :  *  in/  '  within.' 

b.  In  a  group :  '  among.' 

c  By  acoommodatioD :  *  at,' 

*near/  *on.* 
tL  In  time:  'in,'  'within.' 


'In;'  'into.' 

« With'  (=  instroment) 


^Evtxa  has  also  an  Ionic  and  Epic  form  euexev^  and  a  poetic 
form  ecuexoj  and  more  rarely  eJi^exev.  All  these  forms  are 
used  by  Homer.  (See  Passow's  Lex.)  Eiuexa^  however, 
occurs  also  in  Attic  prose. 

According  to  Donaldson,  (New  Cratylus,  §  272,  seqq.,)  epexa 
and  ixare  or  ixTjre  are  related  forms,  and  epexa  is  compounded 
of  the  preposition  iv,  *  in,*  and  eia,  a  mutilated  locative  form 
of  4x(£c,  *at  a  distance,*  the  aspirate  being  carried  back. 
"Evtxtv  he  considers  to  be  a  full  locative  form.  ''Epsxa^  in 
his  view,  is  related  also  to  kxdu,  *  willing,'  ixdrtpot:^  'each  of 
two,*  ixcuTTOi:^  *  each  of  many,'  &c.,  and  has  the  same  radical 
with  the  Sanscrit  ?A:a,  *  one,*  and,  granting  this,  he  might  have 
added,  with  the  English  each.  The  primary  sense  of  these 
words  he  assumes  to  be  distance  or  separation,  will,  and 
unity ;  and  that  of  ii^exa  to  be  *  only,'  '  especially,'  this  word 
expressing  **  that  the  action  has  taken  place  according  to  the 
will  of  a  certain  person,  or  with  particular  or  exclusive  refer- 
ence to  some  person,  thing,  or  action."  For  the  exhibition 
of  the  grounds  of  this  explanation  of  iuexa^  which  is  here 
mentioned  because  of  its  general  plausibility,  at  the  least, 
however  some  parts  of  it  may  admit  of  doubt,  see  Donald- 
son's New  Cratylus,  1.  cit 

1.  If  the  common  view  be  followed,  ii^exa  with  the  genitive 

signifies  'on  account  of:'  a,  as  giving  the  reason  or  motive 

of  an  action :  e.g.  II.  i.  94,  diX*  eve/  dpTjrr^po^^  [Imfxififivat^ 

*  but  (finds  fault  with  you)  on  account  of  the  priest ;'  or,  as 

Mr.  Donaldson  would  interpret  it,  the  genitive  by  itself,  as  is 

seen  in  tu^io^^  and  ixarofi^fi  in  the  preceding  verse,  signi- 
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sidered  as  immediately  attached  to  the  action  or  motioii  of 
the  verb.  The  difficalty  is  to  determine  the  force  of  the 
case,  and  how  with  iu  it  comes  to  occupy  seemingly  the 
place  of  ei^  with  the  accusative.  Some  (see  Passow's  Lex. 
s.  V.  i.  10)  explain  this  use  of  iv  with  the  locativns  as  a 
pregnant  constmction,  both  the  motion  to  and  the  conse- 
quent position  in  the  place  being  implied  in  the  verb:  e.g. 
^diXeev  ip  xpifir^ae^  ^  to  cast  into  the  dnst,'  that  is,  'to  cast  so 
that  it  shall  be  in  the  dost'  But  this  is  not  satisfieu^tory, 
beyond  a  mere  practical  statement  of  what  is  expressed  in 
the  end  by  this  employment  of  iv  and  the  ablative.  The 
explanation  above  given  may  claim  the  advantage  of  ac- 
counting for  the  employment  of  iv  and  the  case  consistently 
with  the  common  use  of  iv  and  the  ablative  (locativns)  of 
manner  or  circumstance  and  condition.  It  regards  bf  Trjpi^ 
iif  x^poiy  iu  i^drrjjj  as  being  added  to  verbs  of  action  and 
motion  to  describe  their  local  condition  and  drcnmstancea, 
in  the  same  way  that  iu  Td^ity  ip  ^paj^u,  are  added  to  de- 
scribe their  manner. 

k.  Sometimes  iu  is  followed  by  the  genitive  case,  but 
always  with  an  obvious  ellipsis  of  the  proper  case  of  a 
noun  with  which  iv  would  be  connected,  and  upon  which 
the  genitive  depends.  E.g.  H.  xxii.  389,  d  ii  da>ii/ranf  mp 
xaza)jr^9oi^T*  sci^Utdao^  *if,  in  the  (abode)  of  Hades,  they  do 
forget  the  dead;'  Od.  vii.  132,  toT  dp  iv  \4ijaUoio  &€&u  iamf 
d:()jaa  dwpOy  '  in  (the  palace)  of  Alcinous.'  The  words  ^/axc, 
o&f;,  p^dpipj  are  to  be  supplied.    (See  Passow's  Lexicon.) 

There  is  a  single  compound  of  iv  with  the  genitive, 
namely,  i/joroddu^  *  in  the  way  of  the  feet,'  *  in  the  way,*  used 
to  express  a  hinderance.  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  18,  •/  3ii 
'ftvr^a6(iz9a  ize  ficuruelj  zi  ipezodtap  poj  oij[e  •  •  •  b^p^opmouz 
drodaa^M ;  ^  what  is  to  hinder  us  from  dying  (being  pat  to 
death)  with  insults?'  This  word  may  be  thus  formed  merely 
to  answer  to  the  opposite  term  ixzodeivy  *  out  of  the  way  of 
the  feet/  *out  of  the  way,'  and  without  any  regard  to  the 
grammatical  construction.  (See  Passow's  Lexicon.)  This  is 
probably  the  true  explanation,  and  renders  it  unnecessary 
to  in<|uire  further  how  ip  is  here  employed  with  the  geni- 
tive, where  no  word  can  be  supplied  upon  which  the  geoi- 


*Ev.  ''Ev&ca.  2&T 

ti^e  may  depend,  and  with  which  iv  may  be  joined  in  the 
proper  ease. 

TABLE  Of  THB  SIGNIFICATION  AND  USS  Of  h  WITH  ITS  OASS. 


flignifloitioii  of 


•In,'  •within.' 


Ablatire(LocatiTiM): 

1.  or  poaitlon :  X  Of  dreomitaiioo,  oonditioa,  *e. 


a.  In  spftoe :  *  in,'  •  within.'  <  In ;'  •  into.' 

b.  In  a  group:  'among.'  'With' (^Binstmment) 
c  By  aooommodatioD :  •  at,' 

•near,'  'on.' 
d.  In  time:  'in,'  'within.' 


^Evtxa  has  also  an  Ionic  and  Epic  form  evexev,  and  a  poetic 
form  dvixa^  and  more  rarely  cFvexev.  All  these  forms  are 
used  by  Homer.  (See  Passow's  Lex.)  Elvvia^  however, 
occurs  also  in  Attic  prose. 

According  to  Donaldson,  (New  Cratylus,  §  272,  seqq.,)  eywa 
and  Ixaxi  or  iiofi  are  related  forms,  and  Ivvna  is  compounded 
of  the  preposition  iv,  *  in,'  and  Ixa^  a  mutilated  locative  form 
of  lx(£c,  'at  a  distance,'  the  aspirate  being  carried  back. 
''Eytxtv  he  considers  to  be  a  full  locative  form.  ^Epexa^  in 
his  view,  is  related  also  to  Ix^v,  *  willing,*  ixdrspo^y  'each  of 
two,*  hojcTTo^^  *  each  of  many,'  &c.,  and  has  the  same  radical 
with  the  Sanscrit  ika^  *  one,*  and,  granting  this,  he  might  have 
added,  with  the  English  each.  The  primary  sense  of  these 
words  he  assumes  to  be  distance  or  separation,  will,  and 
unity ;  and  that  of  tvvia  to  be  *  only,*  '  especially,'  this  word 
expressing  ''  that  the  action  has  taken  place  according  to  the 
will  of  a  certain  person,  or  with  particular  or  exclusive  refer- 
ence to  some  person,  thing,  or  action."  For  the  exhibition 
of  the  grounds  of  this  explanation  of  evexa,  which  is  here 
mentioned  because  of  its  general  plausibility,  at  the  least, 
however  some  parts  of  it  may  admit  of  doubt,  see  Donald- 
son's New  Cratylus,  1.  cit. 

1.  If  the  common  view  be  followed,  iifvta  with  the  genitive 

signifies  *on  account  of:*  a,  as  giving  the  reason  or  motive 

of  an  action :  e.g.  II.  i.  94,  AiX  ivtx  dpj^^po^^  [ImpLifjuptrat^ 

'but  (finds  fault  with  you)  on  account  of  the  priest;'  or,  as 

Mr.  Donaldson  would  interpret  it,  the  genitive  by  itself,  as  is 

seen  in  tu-^iokij^  and  ixuTd/x^  in  the  preceding  verse,  signi- 
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fies  ^  on  accoant  of;'  or,  rather,  one  shoold  say,  ^  with  respect 
to;'  and  ei^exa  means  ^especially;'  so  that  the  sense  would 
be,  *■  especially  on  account  of  (rather,  with  respect  to)  the 
priest.'  n.  xiv.  89,  ^c  stuex*  ot^uofiBP  xaxa  TzoXidj  *on  account 
of  which  we  suffer  many  ills,'  that  is,  *  because  of  which  we 
suffer  many  ills.'    (See  Passow's  Lexicon,  s.  v.) 

b.  "Euexa  signifies  ^  on  account  o^'  as  indicating  the  cause 
of  an  action,  that  of  which  this  is  the  effect  or  consequence : 
e.g.  H.  i.  214,  u^peo^  ecuexa  rr^adey  ^on  account  of^'  that  is,  *in 
consequence  of^  this  insult ;'  and  conjoined  with  d:::6 ;  Thuc 
viii.  92,  dszb  ^or^^  htxoy  *'  from  an  outcry  merely/  as  Passow 
interprets  ijoycj  ivsxoLj  ^as  a  pretence  merely.'  (See  also 
Donaldson,  L  c.)  Admitting  the  sense  of  i>vui  to  be  ^only/ 
^merely,'  'especially,'  the  genitive,  in  the  former  example, 
will  signify  'with  respect  to,'  and  hence  'on  account  o^' 
and  htxa  will  be  used  adverbially  with  the  meaning  of 
'  especially ;'  and,  in  the  latter,  cLto  /3o^c  having  the  meaning 
of  '  from  an  outcry,'  ii^vta  will  be  used  in  the  same  way, 
adverbially,  and  have  the  sense  of  *  merely,'  *  only.' 

c.  "Ei^zxa  with  the  genitive  has  the  meaning  of 'for  the 
sake  of,'  that  is,  of 'on  account  of^'  with  the  idea  that  the 
object  joined  with  evexa  is  the  thing  had  in  view :  e.g.  Xen* 
Cyrop.  i.  2,  1,  Tziuza  ok  xiifd'juou  CTZOfiBJifOi  roH  iTzatvuirdai  evcac^ 
'  for  the  sake  of  being  praised,'  or,  '  merely  with  a  view  to 
being  praised ;'  Id.  Memorab.  ii.  4,  7,  li^toe  fisp  diudpa 
izupwi^zcu  &tpa::e'juif  toJj  xapTzoiJ  evezev,  'for  the  sake  of  the 
fruit;'  or,  'only  with  a  view  to  the  fruit.'  It  was  seen 
above,  under  the  genitive  case,  that  the  genitive  of  the 
infinitive  had  the  capacity  of  expressing  '  with  a  view  to,' 
which  is  equivalent  to  '  for  the  sake  of;'  so  that,  here  also, 
the  meaning  attributed  to  ivexa  would  seem  to  belong  to  too 
and  the  infinitive,  and  iuexa  is  left  to  express  the  idea  of 
*  only,'  '  merely,'  as  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 

d.  ''E>exa  with  the  genitive  is  used  also,  in  the  common 
view,  in  the  sense  of '  as  far  as  concerns,'  'as  regards,'  'with 
respect  to:*  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  iii.  2,  30,  dix'  IH^at  f^/Sy 
ixei>o*j  hexa  Tzpbz  to  f^piztpop  aupifipop  Tzduza  ridzadiu^  '  as  fiur 
as  he  is  concerned,'  'as  regards  him ;'  or,  according  to  Mr. 
Donaldson's  view,  '  if  we  regard  him  alone ;'  Id.  Yectig.  iii 
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1,  i^8iw^  ipexa  ^eifiwuo^  dvajzaxjta&auj  ^  to  rest  pleasantly  as  far 
as  a  storm  is  concerned,*  or,  *  with  respect  to  a  storm  merely, 
to  rest  pleasantly;*  Herod,  i.  44,  nauida  re  (rdy  .  .  .  dan^fiova  rou 
fuXXdaaovTo^  tlvtxtvf  npoaddxa  roc  djtoifoav^auif^  *  so  far  as  belongs 
to  his  guardian ;'  or,  giving  to  the  genitive  its  proper  sense 
of  with  respect  to,*  and  to  thutv  that  of  *  only,*  *  merely,* 
the  meaning  may  be  expressed  by  *with  respect  to,  looking 
to  his  guardian  merely.* 

e,  ""Epsxa  with  the  genitive  is  occasionally  used  in  the 
meaning  of  'by  means  of,* '  by  dint  of;*  as,  ri;fMyc  €«ve«a,  'by 
dint  of  art  or  skill.*  (See  Pas80w*s  Lex.  s.  v.)  But  here, 
again,  the  meaning  attributed  to  ii/vta  may  belong  to  the 
genitive  itself,  and  the  preposition  have  the  sense  of  ^  only/ 
'merely.* 

It  may  be  observed,  in  conclusion,  that,  whether  Mr. 
Donaldson*s  or  the  common  mode  of  interpreting  hvca  be 
adopted,  the  genitive  attending  it  has  its  ordinary  signifi- 
cation of  'with  respect  to  ;*  and  that  the  genitive,  considered 
in  its  relations  to  the  terms  which  it  qualifies,  contains  the 
meanings  which  the  common  interpretation  assigns  to  evexa. 
And,  further,  that  adding  to  this  fiftct  the  actual  occurrence 
of  hzxa  in  the  sense  of '  merely,'  '  only,*  and  whatever  con- 
firmation may  be  derived  from  the  etymological  explanation 
of  this  word  given  by  Mr.  Donaldson,  great  probability  is 
given  to  this  author's  theory  of  this  preposition ;  sufficient 
to  induce  its  adoption,  at  least  in  its  general  results,  namely, 
that  ivvca  means  '  only,* '  merely,*  and,  perhaps,  '  especially.' 

TABLE  OF  THE  SIGNIFICATIONS  AND  UBS  Of  Uua  WITH  ITS  GAflB. 


Signification  of  i^cira. 

Qenitive :  '  with  reapect  to.' 

•Only,'   *  merely.'     (As 
commooly  represented ; 
*on  account  of.') 

*  On  account  of— merely ;'  prop.  *  with  respect  to— 
merely.* 

a.  As  a  reason  or  motive ;  *  on  account  of,'  *  because 
of— merely ;'  prop.  *with  respect  to — ^merely.' 

b.  As  the  cause ;  *  in  consequence  of— only ;'  prop. 

*  with  respect  to — only.* 

c.  As  the  object  had  inriew;  'for  the  sake  of— 
merely,'  « with  a  view  to— merely,  only ;'  prop. 

*  with  respect  to — merely,  only.' 

d.  *  As  far  as  concerns,'  *  as  regards — merely;*  prop. 

*  with  respect  to— merely,  only.* 

«.  « By  means  of,*  •  by  dint  of;*  prop.  *  with  respect 
to,  looking  to— merely.' 
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'EttL 

^Eni  corresponds  to  the  Sanscrit  prefix  api^  'snper,'  (see 
Bopp,  Glossar.  S.  s.  v.,)  and  is  probably  the  same  with  the 
English  up  J  and  the  German  oi//,  'npon/ 

Significations  of  hd. 

1.  *  On/  *  upon.'  The  primary  signification  of  ^'  is '  on,' 
'  upon/  with  the  idea  of  superposition :  e.g.  IttI  rciy  ipimu^ 
*on,  upon,  the  mountains;'  and  so  in  many  componnds;  as, 
ira^aiuea/j  ^  to  go  up  on,'  veo^c  iTze^PieUj  *  to  go  on  board  a 
ship,'  im^dJiXaVj  *to  cast  upon,'  iTzq^eeoc,  *on  the  earth,'  *  ter- 
restrial,' irrqepof^j  *a  writing  upon,'  *an  inscription,'  fern- 
iNvoij  *  to  place  upon,*  imponere. 

This  proper  sense  of  hzl  presents  itself  moreover,  in 
significations  more  or  less  accommodated.    Thus: 

a.  In  that  of  ^on,'  'depending  on;'  as,  if*  i^^tti/,  'in  our 
hands,'  'in  our  power,'  'depending  on  us.'  That  this  is 
merely  an  accommodated  use  of  the  local  meaning  of '  upon* 
is  altogether  plain,  the  notion  of  being  upon  a  thing  easily 
suggesting  that  of  resting  upon  or  being  supported  by  it^ 
and  this  being  equivalent  to  depending  upon  it,  or  being  in 
its  power. 

b.  *  At,'  '  near,'  '  by,'  'in,"  in  the  time  of.'  To  the  sense 
of  'on,'  'upon,'  belong  also  the  meanings  of  im  in  the  class 

'  of  examples  in  which  it  expresses  the  relative  position  of 
'  upon'  in  a  more  general  way,  and  so  as  not  to  convey  a 
strictly  local  sense  of  superposition,  where  it  is  variously 
rendered  in  English  by  '  at,' '  near,' '  in,'  and,  when  a  period 
of  time  is  concerned,  by  'in  the  time  of  E.g.  ixi  roT; 
dopaiZy  'at  the  gates ;'  H.  viii.  539,  d/Jl'  ^or  ii:l  vjarrr  fuUSo/ay 
•^fdaz  abzo'j^^  'at  night  we  will  guard  ourselves;'  ire  Kipoa^ 
'  in  the  time  of  Cyrus.' 

Although,  in  such  cases,  ijzi  has  not  the  local  sense  of 
'upon,'  the  meaning  which  it  conveys  is  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent with  this,  and  really  involves  it ;  only  the  notion  of 
'  upon'  is  to  be  taken  as  marking  relative  position  in  a  more 
general  and  figurative  way.  In  the  same  accommodated 
sense  precisely  the  English  language  employs  the  terms  'on* 
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and  '  upon'  in  such  expressions  as  ^  on  the  right,'  ^  on  the 
third  day,'  ^situated  on  the  sea,*  *upon  his  coming.'  The 
phrase  inl  ra7c  ^ipouc  does  not  mean  *  on  or  upon  the  gates' 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  would  understand  the  literal  ren- 
dering, namely,  as  denoting  actual  superposition,  but  what 
we  would  express  by  *  at,  or  near,  the  gates ;'  so  neither 
does  the  English  sentence  ^they  dwelt  on  the  sea'  mean, 
literally,  ^  on  the  sea'  in  the  same  sense  as  when  we  say  ^  they 
sailed  on  the  sea;'  nor  does  the  phrase  'he  swore  upon  the 
altar'  employ  the  word  '  upon'  in  the  same  literal  sense  as 
when  we  say  'he  placed  it  upon  the  altar.'  The  same  may 
be  said  of  im  in  the  expression  im  Kupouy  '  in  the  time  of 
Cyrus,*  for  here  it  means  *  on,'  *  upon,'  only  in  the  same  way 
that  we  say  '  they  dwelt  on  the  sea,'  *  it  falls  on  the  fourth 
day;'  that  is,  not  in  the  literal  sense  of  superposition,  but 
in  that  of  a  relative  position,  in  which  the  object  is  referred 
for  its  designation  as  to  time  or  space  to  another  object,  and 
is  figuratively  represented  as  being  upon  it 

c.  ' On  condition  of.'  Derived  from  the  pense  of  'upon,' 
or  superposition,  is  that  of  condition,  expressed  in  English 
by  '  on  condition  of,'  the  condition  of  an  action  or  obligation 
being  conceived  as  that  upon  which  it  rests,  and  thus  bring- 
ing  back  the  sense  of  condition  to  the  proper  idea  of  *  upon' 
belonging  to  im.  E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  iii.  2,  28,  xai  im  roinve^ 
idocau  xai  SXa^oi^  7:duTt<:  za  mardy  '  and  upon  these  conditions 
or  terms  they  all  gave  and  received  pledges;'  that  is,  resting 
upon  this,  and  as  a  sequence  upon  this. 

d.  *For,'  *on  account  of.'  Closely  related  to  the  notion 
of  condition,  and  like  it  derived  from  that  of  superposition, 
and  hence  of  superaddition  or  'upon,'  is  the  sense  of 
occasion,  ground,  reason,  and  motive,  expressed  by  the 
English  '  for,'  *  on  account  of.'  E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  8,  16, 
im  fuqi  8ij  Ttore  dixjj  nXrjj'az  IXa^opj  '  once,  now,  was  I  beaten 
for  one  decision.'  In  fact,  however,  the  same  sense  might, 
in  some  instances,  be  conveyed  by '  upon ;'  as  in  the  example 
cited,  '  upon  one  decision,  now,  was  I  once  beaten ;'  and  it 
is  plain  that  im  /ju^  dcxjj  marks  a  fact  upon  the  occurrence 
of  which  the  infliction  of  blows  depended.  Here  the 
relation  of  the  chief  proposition  and  of  the  fact  upon  which 
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it  is  a  Buperaddition  is  that  of  occasion,  ground,  reason, 
motive ;  in  another  case  it  might  be  that  of  condition  or  of 
mere  sequence. 

e.  'For/  object  had  in  view.  Among  the  significations 
of  izi  may  be  mentioned  that  in  which  it  denotes  the 
object  or  end  had  in  view,  expressed  in  English  by  *for:' 
e.g.  Herod,  i.  68,  i^zi  xoaqi  di/&p<i7rou  ciihjpo^  dpcifniraij  'for 
the  hurt  of  men  has  iron  been  discovered ;'  Id.  i.  59,  oia  h:i 
zmntp  TzXiovre^y  '  as  they  did  not  sail  with  a  view  to  this.' 
This  sense  of  ini  is  akin  to  that  of  condition,  and  to  that 
of  ground  or  reason,  and  would  seem  to  arise  from  the 
notion  of  '  upon,'  or  superposition,  the  object  had  in  view 
in  an  action  being  considered,  according  to  this  nse  of  te', 
as  something  on  the  condition  of  which,  as  it  were,  it  is 
performed,  or  upon  the  admission  of  which,  and  as  a  soper- 
addition  to  it,  the  action  occurs.  In  other  terms,  and 
recurring  immediately  to  the  proper  sense  of  the  prepoa- 
tion,  iTze  with  the  dative  expresses  the  object  npon  which 
the  action  rests,  and  hence  that  upon  which  it  depends  for 
its  condition,  for  its  reason  or  occasion,  and  for  its  end  or 
motive,  the  last  meaning  not  only  having  the  same  founda- 
tion with  the  preceding  ones,  but  in  some  sort  implying 
them. 

Scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  this  sense  of  ^^rt,  ezo^t 
in  the  fact  of  its  relating  to  persons  rather  than  to  things, 
is  the  case  in  which  izi  with  the  dative  introduces  the 
object  for  whom  as  its  final  aim  an  action  is  performed,  or 
to  whose  benefit  or  injury  it  enures.  E.g.  H.  zxiii.  776,  o&c 
i^zi  naTp6x).(p  ri^i/ev  roJoc  carj^  ^ Aj^tXXti^j  *  (oxen)  which  anirifk- 
footed  Achilles  slew  for  Patroclus ;'  Herod,  i.  61,  /tadwv  zi 
irouufispa  iir'  iwjTtp,  ^  upon  learning  what  was  doing  against 
him.'  So  yeXop  ire  rrw,  ^to  laugh  at  a  person;'  and  the 
compound  imSaxpuau  rrvr,  Uo  shed  tears  for  a  person;'  in 
which  case,  however,  the  preposition  may  be  admitted  to 
have  a  scurc  very  little  removed  from  the  proper  one  of 
*upon,*  as  where  we  say  *to  look  upon,'.  *to  speak  upon;* 
or  from  that  of  *  over'  or  *  upon,'  as  where  we  say,  *  to  mourn 
over,'  ^to  shed  tears  upon.'  In  the  examples  in  which  iid 
with  the  dative  clearly  expresses  the  object  had  in  view, 
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ttie  preposition  with  its  case,  in  marking  the  end  or  aim  of 
the  action,  denotes  at  the  same  time  that  upon  which  it 
rests  or  depends  for  its  being  done,  or  what  may,  in  one 
sense,  be  regarded  as  its  condition  as  well  as  its  motive. 

/.  *  Looking  upon,'  *with  a  direction  upon,'  *  having  an 
aspect  towards.'  In  a  great  variety  of  relations,  and  where, 
in  conjunction  with  cases,  it  is  rendered  into  English  by 
such  terms  as  *  towards,'  'for,'  *  against,'  'to,'  'with  a  view 
to,*  &c.,  inlj  with  and  without  motion  preceding,  conveys 
merely  the  notion  of  direction  'upon,'  looking  upon,  or 
having  an  aspect  towards,  so  as  to  place  the  action  which 
it  qualifies  in  a  certain  relation  to  some  object.  This  rela- 
tive direction  or  aspect  is  the  same  that  we  express  in 
English  also  by  '  upon,'  '  on,'  in  such  phrases  as  '  to  march 
upon  a  point.'  E.g.  Herod,  i.  164,  iTzXeou  ini  Xcoo,  'they 
sailed  for  Chios,'  in*  oexou  nXeTu,  'to  sail  homewards.'  Here 
the  sense  is,  properly,  'they  sailed  upon  Chios,'  'to  sail 
upon  home,'  the  preposition  marking  the  relative  direction 
in  which  the  action  of  sailing  stands  to  the  objects  Chios 
and  home.  And  although  the  English  language  would  not 
in  these  instances  admit  the  use  of  '  upon'  in  this  figurative 
sense,  yet  it  has  just  been  seen  that  in  some  cases  it  em- 
ploys it  in  the  same  way,  and  so  as  to  make  it  perfectly 
easy  for  one  using  this  language  to  understand  the  sense 
above  given  to  InXtov  im  Xioo. 

This  meaning  of  direction  upon,  of  having  an  aspect  to- 
wards, belongs  to  ini  in  the  examples  where,  in  connection 
with  the  genitive  case,  it  is  rendered  into  English  by  '  with 
respect  to,*  'in  the  case  of,'  that  is,  where  the  preposition 
and  genitive  case  describe  the  circumstances  or  conditions 
in  which  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  action  or  statement 
qualified  by  im  is  represented  as  being.  E.g.  Orat.  Att  18, 
1,  im  TzoXXmu  du  rrc  idecu  doxu  (ioc  tt^v  Trapd  rwv  ^ewu  itjuoeop 
ipai^tpau  yepo/iii^^i'j  '  it  seems  to  me  that  a  person  would  see 
that,  in  many  respects,  we  have  manifestly  been  favored  by 
the  gods;'  im  rolv  xoupwv  TtoXiTsuBa^acy  'to  adminster  the 
state  with  a  regard  to  the  exigency  of  the  times;'  Xen. 
Cyrop.  i.  6,  25,  xac  im  twu  npdSewu  diy  igu  jiku  iv  ^ipu  <Laey  rdy 
ipjioyca  det  tou  fjUoi>  nXtoi/txroityca  faP€pdv  elvatj  '  with  respect 
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to/  '  in  the  case  o^  actious  also.'  In  sach  examples,  wbik 
the  office  of  the  genitive  case  b  to  denote  the  object  with 
respect  to  which  the  statement  qualified  by  ixi  and  the 
genitive  lb  made,  T:oUwvy  for  example,  in  the  first  instance 
cited,  showing  that  it  is  '  with  respect  to  many  things'  that 
the  good- will  of  the  gods  had  been  experienced,  that  of  the 
preposition  is  to  point  oat  the  relation  which  the  action  or 
statement  upon  which  it  attends  holds  to  the  object  named 
by  the  genitive.  This  relation  is  that  of  direction  upon, 
of  looking  upon,  or  of  having  its  aspect  towards;  and  al- 
though it  cannot,  in  such  a  case,  be  expressed  in  English 
by  the  term  ^  upon,'  even  figuratively  employed,  the  sense 
of  ^  upon'  is  as  really  present  as  in  the  phrase  in'  oaou  Miuu^ 
where,  notwithstanding  we  render  the  meaning  by  *to  sail 
homewards,'  or  ^  for  home,'  altogether  omitting  the  notion 
of  '  upon'  contained  in  i;:e,  we  can  yet  see  that  the  eflfoct 
of  the  preposition  is  to  describe  the  action  of  sailing  as 
having  the  direction  of  ^  upon'  with  reference  to  home,  and 
that  it  is  to  be  understood  precisely  as  our  word  'upon'  is 
in  the  phrase  ^  to  march  upon  the  enemy.' 

The  sense  of  *  upon,'  with  the  idea  of  relative  direction 
upon,  is  the  proper  one  to  be  attributed  to  im  where  it  is 
used  with  the  accusative  case  and  seems  to  have  the  mean- 
ings of  Uo,'  ^against,'  ^for,'  ^with  a  view  to,'  ^as  r^ards.' 
£.g.  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  1,  20,  6  di  ^AyaSi^toQ  wxaipaiun^  hzi  vp 
^iiiazzau^  '  Anaxibius  having  run  down  to  the  sea;'  where 
the  sense  is,  properly,  ^  Anaxibius  having  run  down  upon 
...  as  regards  the  sea,'  izi  indicating  merely  the  direction 
or  aspect  of  the  running  down  with  reference  to  the  sea. 
Herod,  i.  71,  arpaTeiea&ai  irri  DipacLZj  ^  to  march  against  the 
Persians,'  properly,  ^to  march  upon  ...  as  regards  the 
Persians.'  Here  iri,  still  more  obviously,  has  the  meaning 
of  ^upon,'  or  direction  upon;  and  that  of  *  against'  arises 
firom  the  hostile  relations  of  the  party  marching  towards 
the  party  upon  whom  they  are  marching.  Herod,  v.  12, 
axeudaaj/re^  ttji^  ddeXfeiju  6k  dj^ov  dptava  he*  idwp  hnpaam^ 
^they  would  send  her  for  water.'  In  this  case,  again,  bd 
marks  only  the  relative  direction  of  the  action,  and  the 
meaning  is,  ^  they  would  send  her  (with  a  direction)  upon 
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...  as  regards  water/  or,  as  the  English  requires  it  to  be 
rendered,  *  would  send  her  for  water.*  The  use  of  im  is  the 
same  in  this  example  as  in  trrpareuBtr^cu  im  /liptra^j  only 
the  English  language  allows  the  expression  ^  to  march  upon 
the  Persians,'  but  does  not  admit  that  of  ^  sending  a  person 
upon  water.'  It  will  be  seen  afterwards,  that  the  notion 
of  an  object  had  in  view,  expressed  by  *  for'  in  the  render- 
ing of  iTT*  udwp  in^fmouy  is  to  be  derived  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  narrative,  and  is  no  more  directly  conveyed 
by  ini  than  is  ^against'  by  the  same  preposition. 

2.  *Over.*  Immediately  derived  from  the  signification 
of  *on,'  'upon,'  is  that  of  *over;*  or,  perhaps,  this  should 
rather  be  considered  a  mere  variety  of  the  sense  of  *  upon ;' 
for  that  which  is  placed  '  upon'  a  thing  may,  under  some 
circumstances,  and  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  be  said  to  be 
'  over'  it.  This  sense  of  im  is  seen  in  such  examples  as  ol 
im  Twu  zpayfidTcjUj  *  those  set  over,  having  charge  of,  the  busi- 
ness,' and  in  many  compounds,  as  ize^wrwpy  (Od.  xiii.  222,) 
'  a  shepherd,'  '  one  set  over  a  flock  as  its  feeder,'  imxparetv^ 
*  to  be  a  master  over,*  imxpepauwifauj  *to  hang  over,'  im- 
xwxuupy  '  to  make  wailings  over,'  (Soph.  Electr.  283,  cited  in 
Passow's  Lex.,)  imxuTZTeci^j  *  to  stoop  upon  or  over,*  imvifeev^ 
*to  snow  upon  or  over,'  (Xen.  Cyneg.  viii.  1,  cited  in  Pas- 
sow's  Lex.) 

8.  *In  addition  to,'  'besides;*  'after.*  From  the  significa- 
tion of  '  upon,'  or  superposition,  are  derived  other  mean- 
ings also  of  im ;  thus : 

a.  That  of  addition,  expressed  in  English  by  'in  addition 
to,*  'besides,*  it  being  very  natural  to  pass  from  the  notion 
of  one  thing  placed  upon  another  to  that  of  one  thing 
added  to  another.  E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  11,  Stop  xdpdafiov 
fidpou  Ij^wae  im  T<p  (ycT(p,  'whenever  they  have  cresses  only 
in  addition  to  their  bread;'  Id.  Anab.  iii.  2,  4,  im  rouroec 
adnb<:  dfioaa^  T^/itv^  '  having  in  addition  to  this,  besides,  him- 
self given  us  his  oath ;'  Id.  Cyrop.  iv.  5,  88,  xai  wu  ion  fUu 
^fuv  TTokXa  ^pTJfjuzTo,  xat  dpdpB^  i;r*  awroTc,  *  and  now  we  have 
much  means,  and  men  besides.'  The  same  meaning  is 
seen  in  many  compounds;  as,  inq'apziVy  'to  marry  a  second 
wife,'  that  is,  'a  wife  in  addition  to  a  former  wife,'  imdtdiiKu^ 
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'to  give  besides,'  or  ^in  addition/  inixkjoKt  'ft  Bomamey*  or 
an  additional  name.'    See  H.  xxii.  506. 

6.  ^  After.'  Very  nearly  akin  to  tbe  notion  of  addition, 
and  like  it  derived  from  tiiat  of  *  upon'  or  snperpoeition,  is 
the  meaning  of  ^  after,'  whicb  it  frequently  bas.  E.g.  Xen. 
Anab.  iii.  2,  4,  i;rr  roizip  KXedpwp  dpianjj  '  after  bim  Cleanor 
arose.'  Cleanor's  rising  to  speak  was  in  snperaddition  to 
tbe  preceding  speaker,  and  so  migbt  be  said  to  come  after 
bim.  Tbe  same  sense  of  Itzi  is  met  witb  in  some  compounds 
also;  as,  iTzqroiHKj  ^bom  after,'  or  ^bom  in  addition,'  the 
two  meanings  being  almost  tbe  same;  hahrfjplyteuj  'to  ob- 
tain by  lot  afterwards,'  or  *  in  addition ;'  in/a^jc,  *  after- 
wise,*  as  opposed  to  i:pofjaj&vj^j  *  fore-wise,'  *  knowing  before- 
hand;' iizixXr^fXKy  ^ succeeding  to  an  inheritance,'  'an  heir;* 
ija/iai/MueeUy  ^  to  learn  besides  or  after.' 

Summary  of  the  signiflcaiioins  of  hd. 

*EnL  1.  Superposition;  *on,'  *upon.' 

a.  Locally ;  *  on,'  *  upon.' 

b.  Figuratively ;  *  upon,'  *  at,'  *  near/ 

e.  Figuratively ;  *  on,' '  depending  on,'  *  in  tbe  power 

of.' 
i.  Figuratively:  condition;  *  on  condition  o^*  'on 

the  terms  of.* 
e.  Figuratively:  occasion,  ground,  reason;  'for,* 

*  on  account  of,'  *  upon.' 
/.  Figuratively :  object  bad  in  view;  *for/ 
g.  Figuratively:  relative  direction  upon;  'towudsi' 

'  for,'  *  against,'  *  to,' '  with  a  view  to/ 

2.  '  Over.' 

3.  Addition;  'in  addition  to,'  'besides.* 

USB  OF  hzi  WITH  CASBS ;   NAMBLT,  WITH  THB  OBVITIVB,  BATIVB, 

A5D   ACCUSATIVB. 

I.   With  the  genitive. 

1.  'On,'  'upon.'  a.  '£;r/,  in  its  proper  meaning  of  'on,* 
'upon,'  is  employed  with  the  genitive  case  to  mark  the 
relative  position  of  an  object  in  space:  e.g.  Herod.  viL  111, 
rb  3i  fjuo/n^cov  touto  laze  fuv  izi  vmif  obpimy  rahf  iffi'ijiardrm^f 
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<  this  oracle  is  upon  the  highest  moontains ;'  Id.  vi.  129,  ifif 
abr^  (r^c  rpaatiZv)  ^j^^«n>,  *he  danced  upon  the  table;' 
^sch.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  869,  f;f«f  Imipippov  a^/i  h?  danido^  t689^ 
^he  has  upon  his  shield  this  proud  device;'  Id.  Pers.  18, 
ipay  ol  fiiv  if*  tTotwi/  of  8  ink  wmv^  Hhey  went,  some  on 
horses,  some  on  ships ;'  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  184,  $e?poc  '^^  ^^vt/Zy 
^  a  stranger  in  (upon)  a  strange  land ;'  H.  x.  178,  vdv  yhp  Aj^ 
Trdureamp  iiri  ^upou  taraTai  Axfjoj^y  ^for  now  the  decision  1b 
at  hand  for  all ;'  literally,  *  the  contest  stands  on  the  edge 
of  a  knife,'  that  is,  must  be  presently  decided  this  way 
or  that. 

In  such  examples,  while  the  preposition  retains  its  proper 
sense  of  ^on,'  ^  upon,'  the  genitive  has  its  common  meaning 
of  *  with  respect  to,'  and  shows  that  a  preceding  action  or 
statement  is  to  be  understood  only  of  the  specific  object 
which  this  case  introduces.  Thus,  in  the  first  example  above 
given,  the  proposition  is,  rh  dk  fioimjiov  toUto  ion  inl^  ^  this 
oracle  is  upon,'  and  the  genitive  v&v  obpiwv  twv  6^loTdT0fP 
is  added  to  denote  the  object  to  which  specifically  this  state- 
ment is  to  be  understood  as  referred ;  *  with  respect  to  the 
mountains  that  are  highest.' 

b.  *  At,'  *  near,'  ('  upon.')  *£irf  with  the  genitive  is  em- 
ployed  in  the  designation  of  place  in  cases  also  where  it  is 
not  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  literal  superposition,  but 
only  to  give  a  more  general  indication  of  relative  position, 
expressed  in  English  more  commonly  by  ^at,'  but  also  by 
^near.'  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  8,  28,  xsXiute  evbrou  fjuSuat  inl  rw 
nora/juA  /Jtij  diafidpra/^j  *  he  bade  them  remain  there  at  (on)  the 
river,  and  not  to  cross  over;'  Demosth.  800, 16,  rijv  ini  ro5 
nora/uyj  (fjtdjpjVy)  <the  battle  at  (on)  the  river;'  add  also,  M 
rmv  fiw/iwif  afdrroucip  dJiXijXotKj  ^  they  slay  each  other  at  (on) 
the  altars.'  This  last  example,  however,  might,  perhaps,  be 
referred  to  a  class  to  be  subsequently  mentioned,  in  which 
hci  indicates  merely  the  relative  direction  or  aspect  of  an 
action  towards  an  object ;  the  sense  may  be, '  they  slay  each 
other  in  the  presence  of  the  altars,'  that  is,  with  a  position 
or  direction  that  looks  upon,  has  its  aspect  towards,  the 
altars.  The  former  interpretation  would  seem  to  be  pro> 
ferable. 
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Id  the  examples  just  given,  ixi  has  the  sense  of  '  npon,* 
bnt  in  an  accommodated  way,  jnst  as  in  English  ^  on'  and 

*  npon*  are  employed  in  such  expressions  as  ^  a  city  situated 
on  the  sea,'  that  is,  ^at,'  '  near,  the  sea.'  The  genitive,  in 
this  construction,  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  iTzi  zmy  dpimt^ 
'  upon  the  mountains,'  above  explained.  Thus,  nicuer  ovroS 
futpoi  im  TOO  TTora/iou  means,  *he  ordered  them  to  remain 
there  at  (upon)  .  •  •  with  respect  to  the  river/ 

c.  ^  In.'  In  a  number  of  other  examples  also,  im  with 
the  genitive  case  is  used  to  express  the  relative  positioOy 
and  hence  the  circumstances  of  an  action  or  state,  where 
the  meaniog  is  conveyed  in  English  by  ^  in.'  E.g.  Demosth. 
Phil.  i.  p.  42,  ouj[  oI6^  zi  iaziu  Ij^iau  3t  xariavpaTrTae  fiitfuy  ixi 
TouTwify  ^  he  cannot,  retaining  what  places  he  has  subjected, 
abide  in  these;'  Id.  Phil.  ii.  p.  66,  <S<  di  xwixfcan*  8p  ix£yw 
itpdrrtcu  roDra  i<p  wv  iazt  v5v  ^clutzIA^  dpya^  ^TC^h  *  hut  you 
are  altogether  listless  about  hindering  him  from  what  he  is 
now  occupied  in,'  that  is,  ^  the  things  upon  which  he  is  now 
bent,'  quibus  nunc  studet;  Demosth.  Meid.  516,  21,  o&r  hti 
Toinoo  /Muov  dXX  im  Tzdi/rwu  ipaivttaz  TrpojjfnjfUvo^  fJtM  b^piQw^ 
'  not  in  this  matter  alone,  but  in  everything,  does  he  appear 
to  have  chosen  to  insult  me;'  ^schin.  64,  82,  Tva  8*  ini  r^ 
ImodiatcDZ  fitii^Wy  *to  stand  to,  abide  by  (continue  in),  my 
proposition ;'  Id.  88, 1,  im  ttj^  reXeuz^^  iuij^pa/jfitv  iv  r^  iTrhnoij^ 

*  in,  or  at,  the  end  of  his  letter.' 

In  these  and  like  examples,  it  is  plain  that  im  and  the 
noun  in  the  genitive  case  mark  the  circumstances  or 
conditions  of  an  action  or  state,  whether  of  situation  or 
generally,  as  expressed  by  the  various  objects  which  may 
appropriately  denote  the  circumstances  or  conditions  of  any 
action  or  state.  And,  further,  that  the  nature  of  the  quali- 
fication here  made  by  im  and  the  noun  in  the  genitive  case 
differs  from  that  made  by  the  same  preposition  and  case, 
when  a  mere  local  relation  and  superposition  are  denoted 
by  them,  in  this  alone,  that,  in  the  present  case,  the  prepo- 
sition has  the  signification  of  ^  upon,'  or  marks  this  relative 
position  only  figuratively;  and  that  the  noun  in  the  geni- 
tive, instead  of  a  material  object  upon  which  a  thing  actually 
stands,  names  an  abstract  notion  even,  or,  at  the  moat, 
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some  object  or  class  of  objects,  which,  as  here  employed, 
may  fitly  denote  the  conditions  or  circumstances  of  an 
action  or  state  generally,  but  not  a  literal  resting-place. 
For  the  rest,  the  relative  position  expressed  by  the  preposi- 
tion, and  the  sense  of  the  genitive  case,  are  the  same 
as  where  local  superposition  is  represented.  Thus,  in  the 
last  example,  inl  zij^  rehoTrfi  ii^iypa^ev  iv  rj  Imarokjj^  *he 
wrote  in  his  letter  at,  or  in,  the  end,'  inl  r^c  rejlewr^c  marks 
the  place  in  the  letter  to  which  the  particular  writing  here 
mentioned  is  referred,  just  as  truly  as  does  km  rwv  dpivDv^  in 
a  previously  cited  example,  show  the  situation  of  rb  ym^ 
njcouy  and  precisely  in  the  same  way.  The  only  difference 
is  that  rehuT^i:^  *the  end,'  is  an  abstract  noun  used  to  mark 
the  place  upon  which,  figuratively  speaking,  is  placed  the 
act  of  writing.  Although  the  English  *  on,'  *  upon,'  do  not 
serve  to  translate  ini,  as  here  used,  they  are  found  employed 
in  a  similar  way ;  as  in  such  expressions  as  *  upon  the  whole,  it 
is  better  to  retreat,'  *  upon  his  trial,  he  made  a  skilful  defence/ 
*0n,'  *upon.'  To  this  place  may  be  referred  such  ex- 
amples also  as  Herod,  ix.  11,  ol  t<popoc  tlnau  in'  8pxot>y  *the 
Ephorff  said  upon  oath,'  or,  as  it  may  also  be  rendered  in 
English,  *  the  Ephors  said  under  oath.'  Ilere  in*  Bpxoo  de- 
scribes the  circumstances  or  condition  in  which  the  action 
of  speaking  is  performed,  and  the  oflice  of  both  ini  and  the 
noun  in  the  genitive  is  the  same  as  in  the  examples  just 
considered.  * Eni  shows  that  the  action  which  it  qualifies 
has,  in  a  figurative  sense,  the  relative  position  of  *upon' 
with  reference  to  the  object  introduced  by  the  genitive 
case ;  and,  as  in  the  preceding  examples,  this  marking  an 
action  as  occupying  such  a  relative  position  is  equivalent 
to  giving  its  situation,  and  the  circumstances  or  condition 
in  which  it  is  performed.  According  to  this  view,  and 
allowing  for  the  difference  of  the  objects  introduced  by  the 
genitive,  the  expression  in'  Spxoo  tlnavy  *they  said  upon 
oath,*  is  to  be  interpreted,  so  far  as  ini  with  the  genitive  is 
concerned,  in  the  same  way  with  tt^v  int  roh  noraptolj  pj^X/jv^ 
*the  battle  at  (on)  the  river.'  Here  belong  such  examples 
also  as  Herod,  vii.  150,  ptratcitev  {Xiytrcu)  eua  ini  npoipdtfco^ 
^^X^^j^  ^T^^'y  ^  ^^  ^^  B^i^  ^^^^  ^^^y  demanded  a  share  that 
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ihey  might  have  a  pretext  for  remaining  inactive ;'  litexmDy, 
'  that  they  might  remain  inactive  on  a  pretext'  Besides 
the  fact  that  we  can  render  the  phrase  ini  itpofdtMK  by  '  on 
a  pretext,'  using  ^  on'  in  the  same  figurative  way  with  hd^ 
it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  English  language  has 
quite  a  number  of  like  uses  of  ^on;'  as,  ^  to  be  on  duty/  *to 
be  on  sale/  *to  buy  on  credit,' 

d.  *  In  the  time  of.'  Of  the  same  nature  with  the  pie- 
ceding  uses  of  ini  is  the  case  in  which  it  is  employed  with 
the  genitive  to  express  the  relative  position  of  an  event 
with  regard  to  time,  where  in  English  we  render  it  by  *in 
the  time  of  E.g.  Herod,  vi.  98,  izi  yip  Japdw  •  •  •  ijhftro 
irUm  xaxa  rj^EJiiddcy  ^for  in  the  time  (reign)  of  Darius  a 
greater  number  of  ills  befell  Hellas ;'  Id.  ii.  46,  Ifipero  b^ 
ifwj  TouTo  TO  ripa^y  *  this  prodigy  occurred  in  my  day ;'  Xen. 
Anab.  i.  9,  12,  Im  ye  di/dpi  rcDy  if  ilj/juopj  ^  for  one  man,  at 
least,  of  those  of  our  day ;'  Orat  Att  28,  i^  i/wo  fip^ 
ouj^i  T.6jm^  xdJjxa  yiyopej  ^  for  this  happened  in  my  day,  and 
not  a  long  time  ago.'  Here  iTzi  may  be  said  to  be  employed 
in  exact  accordance  with  its  use  in  marking  local  relations; 
for  as  i7:i  tcju  dpiwu  describes  the  position  of  the  oracle 
relatively  to  the  mountains,  so  im  Japeioo  shows  the  pod* 
tion  of  an  event  relatively  to  a  period  of  time.  And 
although  it  would  not  be  allowed  in  English  to  use  such 
a  phrase  as  ^  this  event  happened  on  the  time  of  Darius,'  so 
that  it  is  necessary  to  substitute  the  form  4n  the  time  of 
Darius,'  yet  the  English  language  fumUhes  such  expressions 
as  it  ^  happened  on  the  fourth  day,'  ^  he  gave  it  to  her  on 
her  wedcUng-day,'  in  which  ^on'  has  the  same  figurative 
use  that  iTzi  presents  in  iTzi  JapuoOj  4n  (on)  the  time  of 
Darius.'  It  scarcely  requires  to  be  mentioned,  that  the 
terms  Japtiou^  ifiouy  and  others  occuning  in  this  construc- 
tion of  iTTi  with  the  genitive,  stand  as  the  representatives, 
not  of  persons  merely,  but  of  periods  of  time,  Japuoo  mean- 
ing *the  reign  of  Darius,*  ipoif^  *my  time,'  &c. 

e.  *  Towards,'  *for,'  (*upon.')  Another  variety  of  the 
uses  of  irr'  \^4th  the  genitive  case  is  that  in  which  it  occoib 
with  verbs  of  motion,  denoting  the  object  towards  which 
the  action  or  motion  defined  by  iizi  is  directed.    E.g.  Thac. 
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i.  116,  TtXeueai^ec  voojctv  i^TJxoyra  im  Zd/ioo^  ^having  sailed 
with  sixty  vessels  for,  towards,  Samos  ;*  and  again,  in  the 
same  chapter,  im  Kapioj::^  *  towards,  for,  Caria,'  inl  Xiou  xai 
Aia^oOy  'towards  Chios  and  Lesbos;'  Herod,  vii.  31,  bdoU 
.  .  .  ItiI  Kaphj^  fepouiTTj^j  *  a  road  leading  towards  Caria ;' 
Thuc.  i,  55,  of  dk  Kopiv&toc  dKcmXioure^  ii:*  oaou  'Avootrdpiou 
.  .  .  dXou  djzdrQ,  *the  Corinthians  in  sailing  away  home- 
wards took  Anactorium  by  an  act  of  fraud.'  Here  iff/, 
consistently  with  its  proper  notion  of  '  upon,'  marks  the 
direction  of  the  motion  as  being  '  upon'  an  object,  just  as  in 
English  we  say  '  to  march  upon  a  point.'  The  notion  of 
direction  *  upon,'  which  is  no  doubt,  properly  speaking, 
always  involved  when  im  is  thus  used,  and  which  dis- 
tinguishes ini  with  the  genitive  from  every  other  mode 
of  expressing  relative  direction,  is  not  accurately  conveyed 
by  the  terms  *for'  and  *  towards,'  which  alone  we  can 
ordinarily  use  in  rendering  this  construction  into  English. 
The  genitive,  it  may  be  added,  is  here  employed  to  point 
out  the  specific  object  with  respect  to  which  the  motion 
has  the  relative  direction  of  'upon.'  Thus,  im  Id/iou  nXetv 
means,  properly,  *  to  sail  upon  .  •  .  with  respect  to  Samos,' 
that  is,  *  to  sail  towards  Samos,*  or  'for  Samos.' 

/.  This  meaning  of  direction  upon,  so  readily  discerned 
in  the  preposition  im  as  used  with  the  genitive  case,  when 
attending  upon  verbs  of  motion,  is  not  confined  to  this 
class  of  examples,  but  is  seen,  more  or  less  obviously,  to 
belong  to  im  in  quite  a  variety  of  its  other  uses  with  the 
genitive ;  in  all  those,  namely,  in  which  it  denotes  that  the 
action  or  state  qualified  by  it  has  a  direction  upon,  or  looks, 
has  its  aspect,  towards  some  object;  that  object,  to  wit, 
which  is  introduced  by  the  genitive  case.  In  the  case  of 
this  signification  of  ini  already  considered,  the  preposition 
and  noun  in  the  genitive  introduce  some  denomination  of 
space  as  the  object  towards  (upon)  which  the  verb's  motion 
is  directed.  Of  the  other  instances  of  the  use  of  ini  in  this 
signification,  some  have  the  preposition  and  a  noun  in  the 
genitive  case  qualifying  a  term  that  does  not  express  mo- 
tion, the  noun,  however,  being  a  designation  of  space; 
others,  again,  and  much  the  larger  proportion,  qualify  the 
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action  or  state  of  tbe  verb  bj  It:!  and  tbe  genitive  of  varioiu 
nouns  the  names  of  objects  other  than  those  of  space.  So 
that  iTziy  with  the  idea  of  direction  npon  and  of  looking 
towards,  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  genitive  case  in 
three  different  ways,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  verbal 
idea  which  it  qualifies,  and  to  the  character  of  the  object 
introduced  by  the  genitive  case.  First,  it  adds  a  local 
qualification  of  a  verb  of  motion :  secondly,  a  like  qoalifi- 
cation  of  an  action  or  state;  and,  thirdly,  a  qualification 
that  embraces  the  circumstances  and  conditions,  generally, 
that  may  attend  an  action  or  state.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  iTzly  in  the  sense  under  consideration,  and  as  employed 
with  the  genitive  case,  will  be  variously  rendered  in  £ng> 
lish  according  to  the  nature  of  the  action  or  state  qualified, 
and  to  that  of  the  object  to  which  it  stands  in  the  relation 
indicated  by  ir/,  that  is,  of  the  noun  in  the  genitive.  Thns^ 
it  may  be  rendered  by  the  following  terms:  *at,*  'near,* 
(*  towards');  *at,*  *  before,'  Mn  the  presence  of,' in  Latin, 
arf,  apud;  *by;'  *of,*  *  concerning,'  *  about;'  *at,'  *with;' 
*for,'  'to  meet,'  *  according  to ;'  *with  respect  to,'  *in,'  *in 
the  case  or  matter  of,*  *upon,'  *  about,'  *with  a  view  to.' 
It  may  be  useful  to  notice  more  particularly  these  various 
uses  of  ir/  with  the  genitive. 

a.)  *At,*  *near,'  (*  towards.')  Most  nearly  related  to  the 
use  of  irrl  with  the  genitive  to  qualify  verbs  of  motion, 
above  considered,  is  the  case  in  which  it  is  employed  with 
the  genitive  of  some  local  designation  to  mark  the  object 
towards,  in  the  direction  of,  and,  by  inference,  near  which, 
any  thing  lies  or  is  placed ;  where  it  is  rendered  in  English 
by  *  at,*  *  near.'  E.g.  Herod,  vii.  116,  xo^broy  rAi/  irr  /Toa^tao 
iS  dpearepr^^  ^X^^y  *  having,  on  the  left  hand,  the  gulf  at,  or 
near,  the  temple  of  Poseidon ;'  Id.  \\\.  6,  ci  i:re  Aijfa^oo  fap- 
xeifiei^cu  vr^aoe^  *the  islands  lying  near  (properly,  towards) 
Lemnos.*  Here  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  pro- 
per oflice  of  k-ri  is  to  show  that  the  objects  which  it  qualifies 
have  the  direction  of  *upon,'  or  look  towards  the  designa- 
tions of  place  introduced  by  the  genitives  tloatiijto'j  and 
Ajjfjti^j ;  80  that  ir/,  as  here  used,  shall  correspond  to  the 
Latin  phrase  versus  in.     A  gulf  described  as  having  its 
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aspect  upon  or  towards  the  temple  of  Poseidon  may  be 
readily  understood  to  be  *at'  or  *near*  this  object.  But 
the  idea  of  *at,'  *near,*  is  inferential^  the  proper  relation 
being  that  of  a  direction  or  looking  upon  or  towards. 

/9.)  *At/  *  before,'  'in  the  presence  of,*  in  Latin,  apud, 
coram.  Among  the  cases  in  which  im  with  the  genitive 
case  marks  relative  direction,  and  hence  position,  is  that  in 
which  it  denotes  the  circumstances  in  which  an  action  is 
performed  or  an  object  stands,  and  where  it  is  nearly  equi- 
valent to  the  English  '  at,*  'before,'  *  in  the  presence  of,'  and 
to  the  Latin  apud  and  coram.  E.g.  Dem.  1367, 17,  im  dk  rou 
8acum]peou  di^eu  iy^upcdioo  yuprfl^ax  on  du  ^ooXrjd^^  ij^  I^^^XV 
ovzty  'before  the  court,*  'in  the  presence  of  the  court;* 
Isocr.  130,  a,  izl  twp  ^w/jlwv  aipdzTooircu  dXXijXou^j  '  they  slay 
each  other  at,  before,  the  altars  ;*  but  here  the  sense  may, 
perhaps,  more  obviously  be,  '  on  the  altars ;'  Demosth.  273, 
8,  ino}fi6aavTo  irri  zwv  azpaTTjywv^  *  they  took  the  oath  in  the 
presence  of  the  generals  ;*  so  ini  /iapruptovy  ini  dtxaarwu  XiyeeUj 
'to  speak  before  witnesses,*  'before  judges.*  (See  Kuhn. 
Ausf.  Gr.  ii.  p.  295.)  E.g.  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  6,  41,  oux  in 
d)jywv  pLOc  doxdbat  papzupwv  wv  dv  e5  na&uv  bif  upwvj  '  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  will  now  receive  a  favor  at  your 
hands  before  many  witnesses.' 

In  such  examples,  ini  has  the  same  meaning,  properly 
speaking,  with  that  more  obviously  seen  in  former  instances, 
where  there  was  a  mere  local  relation  to  describe.  As  in 
the  example  from  Ilerodotus  vii.  115,  xohzov  tov  ini  Uoacdrjioo 

ic  dpearepr^^  X^P^^  ^X^^y  '  ^^®  S^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  *^®  temple  of 
Poseidon,'  that  is,  'having  its  direction  upon,  looking 
towards,  the  temple  of  Poseidon;*  and  Id.  vii.  6,  al  im 
Ar^pa^ou  i7:ixei/ui^ae  i^^aoe,  'the  islands  lying  near  Lemnos,' 
that  is,  'having  their  direction  upon,  or  their  aspect  towards, 
Lemnos;'  with  which  compare  the  phrase  irr  oixoo  TzXeiv^  'to 
sail  homewards,'  that  is,  'to  sail  upon  home,'  'to  sail  with 
a  direction  upon  home.*  In  the  expression  iKwptiaapzo  im 
Twi^  oTpaTTjwi^j  'they  took  the  oath  in  the  presence  of 
the  generals,'  irri  shows  that  the  act  of  taking  the  oath  is  to 
be  understood  as  having  its  direction  upon,  as  looking  or 

having  its  aspect  towards,  the  objects  represented  by  rwp 

18 
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oTpazTjffm)^ ;  and  this,  if  the  action  and  the  partiee  to  it  be 
considered,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  was  done  with  a 
reference  to,  or  'before/  'in  the  presence  of^'  the  generals. 
With  this  use  of  Im  with  the  genitive  may  be  compared 
that  of  apud  with  the  accusative  in  Latin,  in  snch  expres- 
sions as  apwl  senaium  dixiij '  he  spoke  before,  in  the  presence 
of,  the  senate/  properly,  'at  ...  as  regards  the  senate.' 
The  of&ce  of  the  preposition  in  the  case  of  (qmd^  as  in  the 
case  of  ir/,  is  to  place  the  action  in  a  certain  relation  to  the 
object  before,  and  with  reference  to  which,  it  is  performed; 
and  nothing  more  is  required  to  suggest  the  sense  which 
we  express  in  English  by  'before,'  'in  the  presence  o£* 
That  the  whole  business  of  the  preposition  is  to  place  the 
action  of  the  verb  and  the  object  which  it  concerns  in  some 
such  relative  position  as  that  they  shall  be  understood  to  be 
connected  the  one  with  the  other ;  that  the  character  of  the 
connection  is  to  be  inferred  chiefly  from  the  nature  of  the 
action,  of  its  subject,  and  of  the  object  with  which  it  stands 
connected ;  and  that  it  is  only  further  required  of  the  pre> 
position  that  its  sense  shall  be  appropriate  to  the  relations 
between  the  action  and  the  parties  to  it,  would  appear  fix>m 
the  fact  that  prepositions  so  widely  different  in  their  proper 
signification  as  izc^ '  upon,'  apud, '  at,'  and  the  English '  before,' 
are  equally  employed  to  mark  the  same  relation  between  the 
like  action  of  a  verb  and  a  noun. 

The  other  examples  admit  of  the  same  explanation.  And 
not  essentially  difiercnt  is  the  example  found  in  Soph. 
(Ed.  Col.  746-7,  opwi^  as  rov  dinmipop  .  .  |  .  .  .  »brr  Tzpo&jMw 
/tfoc  I  ficatnepr^  iwpoitvroy  '  seeing  you,  in  your  wretchedness, 
wandering  in  penury  with  a  single  attendant'  Here  fer 
with  the  genitive  7:poa7:6)x>*j  fua^  is  added  to /Sco^n/y^  j[mpwkta 
to  show  that  the  state  which  it  represents,  the  wandering  of 
(Edipus  in  penury,  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  an  immediate 
reference  to  a  certain  object,  namely,  7:po4n:6Xou  fua^^  ^  a  single 
attendant.'  To  this  object  Itzc  points  by  virtue  of  its  sense 
of  direction  upon  or  aspect  towards,  indicating  the  par^ 
ticular  regard  or  aspect  in  which  the  miserable  condition 
of  (Edipus  is  intended  to  be  presented;  and  the  genitive 
^pooTzoAo'j  puaz  denotes  the  specific  object  thus  had  in  view. 
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The  effect  is,  that  npooTToXoo  fua<:  shows  the  condition  or  cir- 
cumstances by  which  the  expression  ^eoartp^  ^wpouvza  is  to  be 
qualified.  The  nature  of  the  action  or  state  described,  and 
the  character  of  the  parties  to  it,  do  not  allow  iitl  to  be 
here  expressed  in  English  by  *  at,'  nor  by  *  towards,*  nor  by 
'before,*  *in  the  presence  of,*  as  in  other  examples  it  is,  but 
require  that  it  shall  be  rendered  by  'with.*  But  it  is  yet 
true,  that  as  inl  raJv  (npaTrjywv,  in  the  instance  above  exa- 
mined, describes  in  what  relative  circumstances  or  condi- 
tion the  oath  was  taken  {iTrwpiiirauTo),  so  ini  npooTrdXou  fieac 
shows  in  what  relative  circumstances  or  condition  the  wan- 
dering of  CEdipus  in  penury  {^toartprj  j^wpouuva)  occurred. 
The  use  of  the  term  'before*  or  *in  the  presence  of,*  in  the 
one  case,  and  of  '  with*  in  the  other,  in  rendering  im  into 
English,  does  not  prove  the  construction  to  be  different 
With  this  example  from  Sophocles  may  be  compared 
Demosth.  1000,  21,  iyo)  //iv  ijv  ini  tou  dvdfiazo^  rourou  Trdura  rdv 
XP^^ovt  '  I  was  all  the  time  with  this  name,*  or  '  having  this 
name  ;*  and  Id.  230,  19,  o5r'  i;r'  dXi^&tia^  fjrjdtfuoQ  eipTjfiivoCj 
'  spoken  with  no  truth,*  *  with  no  regard  to  truth.!  For  a 
different  interpretation  of  im  npotmiXou  pua^j  see  Ellendt, 
Lex.  Soph.  s.  V.  ini,  iv.  2,  who  translates  it  by  ^^fultus 
comitej**  '  resting  upon,  supported  by,  a  (single)  attendant.' 

y.)  'By.*  Of  the  same  nature  essentially  is  im  with  the 
genitive  when  used  in  such  examples  as  that  found  in  Herod, 
ii.  2,  iv  (niyr^  8k  ipTJf^  i?r'  iwuzwi'  xietr^au  abzi  [ii^trdXaro), 
'  he  gave  orders  for  them  to  lie  by  themselves  ;*  to  which  add 
Id.  V,  98,  oixiouTo^  ttj^  ^p^ji^^  f(Sip6v  re  xal  xwprrjv  iif  ioDor&Vj 
'  inhabiting  both  a  place  and  village  in  Phrygia  by  them- 
selves,* that  is,  apart  from  all  others;  Id.  ix.  17,  ixtXtixft 
a<p£a^  ii:*  kcouraii^  i^ea^ou,  'be  bade  them  sit  by  themselves;* 
-<£schin.  33,  4,  i:T£ed7]  ff  i<p'  -fjfiw^^  abrwv  ol  aofjatpia^tt^  iyiifO* 
fuda^  'and  when,  now,  we  that  were  associated  in  the 
embassy  were  by  ourselves,*  that  is,  apart  from  all  others ; 
Demosth.  656,  7,  ti  yAp  .  .  .  fir^d'  if  bpto^v  abrwi'  dot  re  ijrc 
TWJTa  aui^sli^ae,  '  for,  even  if  you  were  not  able  to  understand 
this  of  yourselves;*  Id.  688,  26,  5rr  zr^)^  ndzpeov  fitTtxlvT^trz  rroXi^ 
ztiav  if  kafjzoif,  '  because  he  changed  of  himself  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country,*  that  is,  of  his  own  suggestion,  at  his 
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own  prompting,  apart  from  others ;  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4,  10, 
of  is  "^EXXr^i^Bz  (vjToi  if  iaurcaif  ij[wpoopj  ^the  Oreeks  went 
apart  by  themselves ;'  Id.  Hell.  v.  1,  34,  iTzti  dk  .  .  .  oMj  if* 
ias/TTjZ  ^  ^ohz  ifipsTOj  ^  when  the  state  became  independent,' 
that  is,  when  it  was  separate  from  the  Aleves,  and  stood 
by  itself  in  its  government. 

In  the  first  example  here  cited,  hd  added  to  xieadat  shows 
that  the  infant  children  were  to  lie  or  be  placed  so  as  to 
have  a  position  that  looked  towards,  or  had  its  direction  or 
aspect  upon,  some  object ;  and  the  genitive  iaurAv  denotes 
the  object  to  which  this  position  or  aspect  is  to  be  referred. 
They  were  to  be  placed  or  lie  in  a  position  that  had  its  direo- 
tion  or  aspect  of  *  upon'  or  *  towards'  with  respect,  not  to  others, 
but  to  themselves.  The  sentence  means,  accordingly,  that 
the  infants  were  to  be  placed  in  a  position  that  had  no  rela- 
tion to  any  other  beings,  but  only  to  themselves ;  and  this  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  they  were  to  lie  *  by  themselves.' 
The  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  expression  i:?*  laurmv  lies 
quite  as  much  in  the  genitive  imorciv  as  in  the  preposition  kd. 
This  difficulty,  arising  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  term 
iatuTw^y  may  be  overcome  by  comparing  other  like  uses  of  isd 
with  the  genitive  already  considered.  Thus,  it  has  been  seen 
that,  in  the  phrase  of  izi  Aij/jtuotj  irzcxtlfispai  laf^aot^  Herod.  viL 
6,  i7:i  Ar^fxuw  added  to  iTzaBcfisvai  shows  that  the  islands  had 
the  relative  direction  of  *  upon'  or  *  towards'  with  respect  to 
Lemnos,  so  that  the  islands  are  described  as  *  lying  towards 
Lemnos.'  And,  in  the  same  way,  ir'  iomrcavy  as  the  qualifi- 
cation of  xitadoi^  sets  forth  the  situation  of  the  infants  as 
having  its  direction  *  upon'  or  its  aspect  *  towards'  them- 
selves and  no  others ;  and  this  reference  of  the  direction  or 
aspect  of  their  position  to  themselves,  to  the  exclusion  of 
even'^  other  object,  gives  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  English 
phrase  '  by  themselves ;'  for  to  be  placed  in  a  position  that 
looks  or  has  its  direction  towards  one's  self,  and  towards  no 
one  else,  is  the  same  as  being  placed  by  one's  selfl 

d.)  'Of,'  'concerning,'  'about.'  '£;r/ with  the  genitive, 
having  the  sense  of  'of,*  'concerning,'  'about,'  is  used  in 
such  expressions  as  ir/  rrvoc  /.iyui^y  '  to  speak  of,  or  about,  a 
person:'  e.g.  Plat.  Charm,  p.  155,  d,  8c  c^^cv  irzi  xaioH  Uj^m 
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TTcuooc,  '  who  said,  speaking  of  a  handsome  lad ;'  Demosth. 
1392,  23,  xoepoh^  im  ndyrwi^  iTraii^oo^  KotijffOfjuUy  'I  will  speak 
praises  concerning  all  in  common;'  Isocr.  124,  a,  inc  fikv  odp 
T^^  ^fizripa^  Ttoho)^  ooSiu  ij^o)  tocoutou  eiireiPj  *of,  or  con- 
cerning, our  state,  then,  I  have  nothing  of  the  sort  to  say.' 
Here  iTzi  properly  signifies  *upon,'  with  the  idea  of  a 
direction  upon,  what  is  said  of  an  object  being  conceived  as 
having  a  relative  direction  with  regard  to  it,  or  as  being 
directed  upon  it.  In  English  also  we  say,  with  probably 
the  same  idea  involved, '  to  speak  on  or  upon  a  subject/  In 
this  construction,  therefore,  iiri  is  employed,  as  above  sug- 
gested, in  the  same  way  as  in  such  expressions  as  iK  oacoo 
TzXetUj  'to  sail  homewards.*  As  ii:'  otxou^  regarded  as  the 
qualification  of  nXili^,  means,  properly,  that  the  sailing  has  a 
relative  direction  of  *  upon'  with  respect  to  home,  and  hence 
signifies  *•  towards  home,'  '  homewards,'  so  Inl  jraedS^y  as  the 
qualification  of  Xi^^tcu^  shows  that  the  speaking  has  a  relative 
direction  of '  upon*  with  respect  to  a  lad,  and  so  conveys  the 
idea  of  its  having  a  reference  to,  and  of  being  directed  upon 
him,  and  the  phrase  may  properly  be  rendered  by  *  to  speak 
of,  or  about,  him.' 

'Against,*  'at.*  '£;:/,  having  the  same  sense,  is  some- 
times employed  with  the  genitive,  where,  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  action  which  it  qualifies,  it  is  rendered  by  '  at' 
or  '  against.*  E.g.  Demosth.  574,  2,  im  Trdyrwp  bfioia)^  dpj7» 
(^6/jiei^oi  ifcdi^etr^ty  'you  seem  to  be  angry  at,  or  with,  all  alike.' 
It  requires  no  explanation  to  see  that  ini  with  the  genitive 
has  here  the  same  meaning  in  fact  that  was  attributed  to  it 
just  above. 

e.)  'For,*  'to  meet,*  'according  to.'  Even  more  obviously, 
perhaps,  does  ir/  with  the  genitive  involve  the  notion  of 
direction  upon,  looking  towards,  where  it  is  employed  in 
the  sense  of '  for,*  '  to  meet,*  'according  to.*  E.g.  Demosth. 
484,  20,  o'j  jap  (jitro  Seiir  b  HoXwv  .  .  .  robe  udfiou^ ,  . .  im  xacpoo 
Tt&ii^za^  .  .  .  xupiou^  thcuy  '  for  Solon  did  not  consider  that 
the  laws  should  be  of  force  when  made  for  the  occasion,'  or 
*  to  meet  the  occasion,'  '  according  to  the  exigency.'  The 
moaning  is  plainly  'looking  to,*  'having  a  view  to,'  'with 
the  action  directed  towards  or  upon.' 
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f.)  *With  respect  to/  *in,*  *m  the  case  o^'  'opon,* 
'about,'  ^with  a  view  to.'  Nearly  related  to  the  preceding 
cases  is  another  use  of  ird  with  the  genitive,  that,  namely, 
in  which  it  occurs  with  such  verbs  as  Z^up,  npivuy,  oxotzup, 
hifuy,  iTziduxuuiHUy  to  show  in  what  case,  under  what  circam- 
stances,  an  action  is  performed,  and  where  it  is  rendered  in 
English  by  Mn  the  case  of,'  Mn  the  matter  o^'  'in/  *with 
respect  to,'  *  upon,'  *  about,'  *  with  a  view  to/  Kg.  Xen. 
Cyrop.  i.  6,  25,  xai  iTzi  zwv  TzpdSewv  dij  ijif  fiiif  iv  &ip&  Aatj  zby 
ipfovza  Set  zou  -^iioo  TzXeovexrcm/ra  fca^epdp  e&oe,  ^  in  the  matter 
of,  with  respect  to,  deeds  also,  it  behooves  an  officer  to  take 
advantage  of  the  sun,  if  it  be  summer ;'  Demosth.  18, 1,  izi 
KoUatif  fi£v  dp  Tc^  c3etv  .  .  .  doxu  fioe  rijv  Ttapa  rwv  ^tmp  cummoi/ 
foi^pop  Yepofiiuj^u  rj  zoluj  ^it  seems  to  me  that  a  person 
would  see  that  in,  with  respect  to,  many  things  we  have  been 
manifestly  favored  by  the  gods.'  Here,  it  may  be  observed 
that  i::!  tzoXamv^  ^with  respect  to  many  things,'  'in  many 
things,'  has  corresponding  to  it,  at  the  end  of  the  same  sen- 
tence, the  expression  o^  f^xtaza  dk  iv  zoi^  Tzapcoat  r/Mfy/acM, 

*  and,  above  all,  in  the  present  afEairs.'  .^Eschin.  85,  20,  xai 
zd  fisif  did  'jipouHj  Xeyetv  tnjfmdv  iazt  iizi  zap  xaipAv  xai  ro5 
aufjtfipopza^  dpdpo^  KoXrceuopipoUj  ^and  the  speaking  after  an 
interval  of  time  is  the  sign  of  a  man  that  orders  his  conduct 
in  public  affiurs  according  to,  with  a  view  to,  the  exigency 
of  the  times  and  to  what  is  convenient ;'  Id.  55^  41,  of  ii 
ixuacu  iiri  z<ov  idiwp  Ipyiauj  ^  others  are  absent  upon,  about, 
with  a  view  to,  their  private  af&irs.' 

In  such  cases,  izi  signifies  ^  having  a  direction  upon  or 
towards,'  Mocking  to,'  as  in  preceding  instances,  and  the 
genitive  marks  the  object  with  respect  to  which  specifically 
the  action  has  this  direction  or  aspect.  But  the  translation 
of  izi  is  varied,  as  above  explained,  to  suit  the  nature  of  the 
action  and  the  character  of  the  parties  to  it.  Thus,  in  the 
last  example,  iszuacp  ItzI  za>if  idiwv  Ipj'wPj  while  the  sense  is, 
properly,  that  ^  their  absence  looks  to,  has  its  direction  upon 
or  towards,  their  private  afiiairs,'  the  rendering  in  English 
may  be  either,  '  they  are  absent  upon  their  private  affiiirs,' 
where  the  term  '  upon'  exactly  answers  to  the  Greek  j:n,  or, 

*  they  are  absent  about  their  private  affairs.'    But,  in  the 
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first  example,  Im  raiv  TrpdSecau  .  .  •  5e?  .  .  .  tou  i^Xiou  ;r^fovcx- 
Toui^ra  ipavtpbif  tlvcuy  im^  having  the  same  sense,  namely, 
pointing  to  rwv  izpdS^oiv,  and  showing  *upon,*  in  view  of 
what,  the  sentiment  is  expressed  that  it  becomes  an  officer 
to  take  advantage  of  the  sun  in  summer,  mast  be  rendered 
by  'in  the  case  of,*  *in,*  or  *with  respect  to.* 

gy.)  *0n  the  ground,'  *for  the  reason,'  *in  view  of.*  In 
such  examples  as  Herod,  iv.  45,  obd'  Ij^o)  avfx^aXiiT&ai  in' 
Srtu  fu^  iouajj  -fQ  obi^oiiara  xpetpdffca  xisrutj  *nor  can  I  even 
conjecture  why  (wherefore)  three  diflferent  names  are  given 
to  one  land,*  ini  with  the  genitive  has  the  sense  of  *  on  the 
ground,'  *for  the  reason,*  and  the  meaning  of  the  prepo- 
sition is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  cases.  For  its  proper 
office  here  is  to  show  in  what  view,  looking  to  what,  an 
action  is  performed ;  that  is,  to  indicate,  according  to  the 
power  which  so  many  examples  have  proved  it  to  have, 
direction  upon,  and  the  having  an  aspect  towards.  When, 
in  the  example  cited,  Herodotus  says,  *  nor  can  I  even  con- 
jecture on  what  grounds  three  different  names  are  given  to 
one  land,'  the  giving  three  different  names  is  shown,  by  the 
addition  of  irrly  to  be  done  'in  view  of,'  that  is,  properly, 
with  a  direction  upon,  or  an  aspect  towards,  some  object ; 
and  this  object  is  designated  by  the  genitive  case,  according 
to  the  common  meaning  of  this  case.     So  that  the  sense  is, 

*  nor  can  I  even  conjecture  in  view  of  what,  or  on  what 
grounds,  three  different  names  are  given  to  one  land.* 

2.  'Over.*  'Em  with  the  genitive  case  is  occasionally 
employed  in  the  sense  of  *  over,'  a  meaning  plainly  derived 
from  that  of  *on,'  '  upon.'  E.g.  Herod,  v.  109,  i^/iu^  /lii^  wy 
in*'  01)  irdj^dr^fisu,  ra'jTjj  TTtepijad/M^  tli^at  jjoiycrro/,  'we  will 
endeavor  to  be  useful  in  the  business  over  which  we  were 
appointed;'  Demosth.  309,  10,  T<p  deof^eipetp  rowc  i^i  rah; 
irpaj-pdrwu,  'by  corrupting  those  over,  that  is,  having  the 
charge  of,  affairs;'  Xen.  Anab.  lii.  2,  86,  c/  o5v  dstoduji^thf 
rha^  Xpyj  ^TTc  I  Tcji^  7:).eupQ}p  Ixaripcav  ttvm^  'if,  therefore, an 
appointment  w^ere  made  of  persons  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  be  over,  that  is,  to  command,  have  charge  of,  either  flank/ 
The  genitive,  in  this  construction,  has  its  common  sense  of 

*  with  respect  to.*     Thus,  in  the  last  example,  rivac  XP^  «R*« 
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is  qualified  by  i;r/,  showing  that  the  persoiiB  spoken  of  would 
be  in  the  relation  of  ^  over/  and  the  genitive  tAp  Trleupmif 
ixaripwu  is  added  to  mark  the  object  to  which  specifically 
this  relative  position  is  referred.  The  whole  phrase  means, 
*  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  be  over .  • .  with  respect  to  either 
flank.' 

3.  Superaddition.  *Em  is  further  used  with  the  genitive 
case  in  the  sense  of  superaddition ;  and  this  meaning,  as  has 
been  already  seen,  is  derived  immediately  from  the  proper 
notion  of  ^on/  ^upon,'  belonging  to  i;re,  the  addition 
expressed  by  this  preposition  being  made  by  placing  one 
thing  upon  another.    Thus : 

a.  ^At  a  time,'  &e.  'Etzc  is  used  with  the  genitive  of 
numerals,  in  such  expressions  as  if  li/dc,  *one  at  a  time,' 
'  by  ones,'  in  Latin,  siiigulatim^  irti  rpewpj  ^  by  threes,'  *  three 
deep,'  iTzc  Ttrrdpioi^y  *four  at  a  time,'  *by  fours,'  *four  deep.' 
In  all  these  and  such  examples,  im  with  the  genitive  is  used 
to  express  the  arrangement  or  distribution  of  a  number  of 
objects  into  equal  parts  or  groups,  by  making  successive 
additions  of  the  same  number,  ^  one  upon  one,'  ^  two  upon 
two,'  and  so  forth,  until  the  whole  number  is  exhausted. 
Thus,  Xen.  Cyrop.  ii.  3,  21,  iiwu  raSiapjipif  iy^uza  rijp  rdSty 
im  TO  dpcazepoi^  if  Ipoc^  ^  upon  seeing  a  taxiarch  leading  his 
battalion  to  the  left  in  single  file,'  that  is,  ^by  ones,'  ^one 
upon  one;'  Id.  Anab.  i.  2,  15,  izdjidr^aau  hzl  TerrdpMp^  ^they 
were  drawn  up  four  deep,'  that  is,  ^by  fours,'  ^four  upon 
four ;'  Id.  Hell.  iii.  4,  13,  iTzi  Terrdpan/  TtapaztzoffiiidH^  ^  drawn 
up  alongside  four  deep ;'  Id.  ib.,  rb  ^d^  im  ::oiimUy '  many 
deep,'  ^each  rank  many  deep,'  ^by  many  at  a  time;'  Id. 
Cyrop.  ii.  4,  2,  iu  oiq^qj  ik  XP^^  iyii^ero  to  piv  idvoKzoy  iri 
zpeoocoffiwi^y  .  .  .  TO  dk  ^d^  if  ixarovy  *•  in  a  littie  time  the 
front  (of  the  column)  was  of  three  hundred  men,  bat  the 
depth  reached  a  hundred ;'  that  is,  counting  the  men  com- 
posing the  column  by  the  front,  the  ranks  were  of  three 
hundred  each,  or  they  were  drawn  up  '  by  three  hundred^' 
while  the  depth  reached  a  hundred,  that  is,  counting  from 
front  to  rear,  the  column  was  arranged  by  hundreds;  LL 
Anab.  v.  2,  6,  ff>  yap  if  l>6c  f^  xazd^aat^  ix  tou  ^wpiou^  *  the 
descent  from  the  stronghold  was  made  in  single  file,'  or 


*  one  by  one/  Here  inij  having  the  sense  of  saperadditio% 
derived  from  the  notion  of  putting  one  thing  upon  another, 
if'  hfd^y  ^  one  at  a  time/  ^  by  ones/  '  in  single  file/  meant, 
properly,  'one  upon  one/  and  inl  rpt&v^  'by  threes/  'three 
at  a  time/  '  three  deep/  is  equivalent  to  '  three  upon  three,* 
and  so  on.  More  precisely,  and  to  account  for  the  use  of 
both  the  preposition  and  the  case,  int  is  the  sign  of  the 
addition,  or  of  the  placing  number  upon  number,  and  the 
noun  in  the  genitive  case  denotes  the  specific  class  or 
denomination  of  numbers  to  which  the  superposition  is  to 
be  referred,  that  is,  in  which  the  addition  is  made.  Thus, 
in  im  rptwv  Toj^d^uac^  '  to  be  drawn  up  by  threes,'  inl  shows 
that  the  arrangement  is  made  by  superadditions,  a  number 
upon  a  number,  as  one  upon  one,  two  upon  two,  or  any 
other  number  upon  the  same  number;  and  the  genitive 
TfHwp  shows  that  the  number  taken  for  superaddition 
belongs  to  the  threes,  or  that  the  specific  number  by  which 
addition  is  made  is  denoted  by  three.  In  English,  also,  a 
like  mode  of  distributing  a  number  into  equal  divisions  is 
employed,  the  term  '  by'  being  used  as  a  sign  of  addition, 
as  in  the  expression  '  one  by  one  /  only  the  English  counts 
off  the  divisions,  or  makes  the  successive  additions,  by 
placing  them  alongside  the  one  of  the  other,  'by,'  tiM 
German  beij  meaning  'by  the  side  of^'  'at' 

b.  'After,'  'for,'  'from.'  A  second  set  of  examples  in 
which  irti  has  the  sense  of  addition  is  that  in  which  it  is 
used  with  such  words  as  xaiuafioi,  'to  be  called,'  'to  be 
named,'  and  corresponds  to  the  English  'after,'  'for,'  'from:* 
e.g.  Herod,  vii.  40,  Nurouae  di  xaUovroi  hntot  ini  rou^t ,  '  th^ 
are  called  Nissean  horses  from  this  circumstance  /  Id.  vii.  74^ 
im  di  Audou  too  ^Atuoc  lirfov  {ol  Au8(h)  rijv  hto^voijhjy^  ^  the 
Lydians  had  their  appellation  from  Lydus.'  In  the  former 
of  these  examples,  the  fact  that  the  horses  are  called  Nisttaa 
{Niacuoe  xaXioycat  iTcnot)  is  qualified  by  the  addition  of  inl  roS^ 
'  from  this  circumstance  /  and,  in  this  qualification,  ini  shows 
that  the  calling  the  horses  Nisssan  is  a  matter  of  supeis 
addition,  the  meaning  being,  properly,  'they  are  called 
Nisaean  horses  by  way  of  addition  /  and  the  genitive  roSii 
marks  the  object  with  respect  to  which  this  superaddition  is 
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affirmed,  that  to  which  it  is  made,  and,  by  being  made  to  it, 
does  in  fact  repeat  it  When  it  is  said  of  horses  that  they 
are  called  Nissean  from  this  circumstance,  {Neaeuoe  xaHovrm 
tTTKoe  li:i  zovdty  scil.  Ncaaiou  tzMoo^  the  meaning  is,  properiy, 
according  to  the  Greek  construction,  that  the  name  of 
NissBan  borne  by  the  horses  is  a  superaddition  to  the  Nismm 
plain ;  or  that  by  giving  to  the  horses  the  name  of  Nissean 
belonging  to  a  plain  so  called,  there  is  made  a  superaddition 
of  the  name  of  Xissean  (horses)  to  the  name  (Nissan)  of  the 
plain.  In  the  same  way,  when  it  is  said  that  the  Lydians 
were  named  after  Lydus,  the  sense  is,  according  to  the 
Oreek  way  of  representing  it  by  means  of  im  and  the  geni- 
iive,  that  the  name  of  Lydians  (Aodot)  which  they  bore  was 
a  superaddition  to  the  name  of  Lydus,  the  repetition  of  the 
name  of  Lydus  {Aodo::)  made  by  giving  it  to  another  being 
a  superaddition  to  the  name  of  Lydus.  In  this  latter 
example,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  the  genitive  introduces 
the  object  with  respect  to  which  the  superaddition  and  repe- 
tition is  affirmed,  or  to  which  it  is  restricted ;  that  is,  the 
genitive  liodoit  shows  that  the  name  Aodoi  is  an  addition 
upon  {iTzi)  and  repetition  of  the  name  of  Lydus  excluaively. 

II.  '£;:/  with  the  dative  case. 

1.  a.  'On,'  ^upon.'  '£;:/  is  used  with  the  dative  also  in 
its  proper  sense  of  superposition,  being  rendered  in  English 
by  *on,*  *upon.'  E.g.  Herod,  v.  77,  xhjpoij[0(K  i^ri  rj  Z^/cg 
hiKOoaiy  *they  left  cleruchi  in,  properly  on,  the  district;' 
Id.  vii.  217,  iyii/ouTO  iizi  zip  dxparnr^piqi  tou  oupto^j  *they  were 
on  the  spur  of  the  mountain ;'  .zEsch.  fragm.  802,  Icrt  xdipoi 
xiu^  iizi  xidaaiQ  fiXaSy  *'  I  too  have  a  guardian  key  upon  my 
tongue  ;*  Herod,  vii.  41,  izi  roiae  dopaun  pota^  ^7P^  TV^^^j 
'on  their  spears  they  had  golden  pomegranates.'  The  nee 
of  the  dative  ease,  in  such  examples,  depends,  probably, 
upon  the  notion  of  superposition,  ^  on,'  '  upon,'  contained 
in  the  preposition  itself,  which  would  seem  to  be  appro- 
priately followed  by  the  dative  of  the  final  object,  that  is, 
of  the  object  beneficially  or  injuriously  affected,  just  as 
ipoto^y  4ike,'  <Voc,  ^  equal,'  and  the  like,  are  followed  by 
that  case. 


It  may  be  remarked  that  inl  is  thas  used  after  verbs  of 
motion  also :  e.g.  Soph.  Antig.  246,  xdbri  ^/Nvr i  de^iop  vbimf 
TraiuiHxc,  ^  and  upon  his  body  having  sprinkled  dry  dost;'  Id. 
Aj.  838,  xdbr'  i/wi  fiXi^a^^  ^having  looked  upon  me.'  In 
such  examples,  the  use  of  the  dative  is  to  be  explained  in 
the  way  that  has  just  been  mentioned,  namely,  as  depending 
on  the  notion  of  superposition  contained  in  iici. 

b.  ^  On,'  ^  at,'  ^  near.'  ^Ei:t  with  the  dative  case  is  some- 
times equivalent,  not  only  to  the  English  '  on,'  *  upon,'  bwt 
also  to  ^at,'  ^near.'  E.g.  Herod,  iii.  16,  djcot^opdura  t9a^^ 
inl  T^a(  MpjjiTi,  ^  they  buried  him  at,  near,  the  gate ;'  Id.  vii. 
75,  oixiovTtQ  ini  Irpu/iSutj  ^  dwelling  on  the  Strymon ;'  Id. 
vii.  89,  ohroe  ot  0oiViX€^  rb  naXoibv  oixMOv  ini  rjj  *Epo&pj  ^aldaoff 
*  these  Phoenicians  anciently  dwelt  on  the  Red  sea ;'  Xen. 
Anab.  vi.  2,  4,  ^uXa  3k  noUi  xai  xaXi  pauTnjpjaifui  in*  ain^  rfj 
&aidTTjij  ^  much  fine  ship-timber  on,  at,  the  very  sea ;'  Id.  ib. 
L  2,  8,  ^aatXua  .  .  .  ini  ra<c  lajYcii^  rw  Mapawxo  navafioo^'^tk 
palace  at,  or  on,  the  sources  of  the  river  Marsyas ;'  jEsoiL 
Sept.  c.  Theb.  405,  Kcataum)^  in'  ^HUrcpatoiu  ttk^tv  noiat^^ 
'Capaneus  hath  obtained  his  post  at  the  gate  of  Electra.* 

In  such  examples,  inl  is  employed,  as  has  been  already 
explained,  in  an  accommodated  sense,  just  as  'on'  is  used 
in  English  in  such  expressions  as  '  the  town  is  situated  on 
the  river;'  that  is,  it  marks  the  relative  situation  of 'on^' 
'  upon,'  yet  without  the  idea  of  literal  superposition.  When 
Herodotus  says  of  the  Phosnicians  that  they  dwelt  on  the 
Bed  sea,  inl  r^  ^Epo&pj  ^aXdtrajiy  he  does  not  mean  that 
they  dwelt  upon  the  very  waters  of  the  sea,  but  only  what 
we  sufficiently  indicate  by  saying  that  they  dwelt  'on,'  'at|' 
'near,'  the  sea.  And  yet  neither  'at'  nor  'near'  can  be 
said  to  represent  exactly  the  sense  of  hcL  They  can  be 
substituted  for  the  proper  sense  of '  on,*  only  because  of  the 
more  general  and  figurative  way  in  which  ini  here  expresaea 
the  relation  of '  upon.*  In  this  construction  inl  should  be 
immediately  conjoined  in  sense  with  the  verb,  as,  o6atoy  hd^ 
'  they  dwelt  upon,'  l&aupau  iiri,  '  they  buried  upon ;'  and  the 
dative  case,  which  depends  in  some  sort  upon  the  rab- 
stantivc  idea  of  the  verb  as  qualified  by  inij  but  more  imm^ 
diately  upon  the  idea  of  superposition  contained  in  tht 
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preposition  itself  should  be  understood  as  marking  the 
object  ultimately  affected,  that  is,  as  being  used  in  the  same 
sense  precisely  as  after  lao^^  ^  equal/  SfionK^  *  like,'  i  aMcj 
^thc  same,'  &c.  The  idea  of  the  dative  so  employed  is,  in 
&ct,  hardly  more  difficult  to  apprehend,  allowing  for  the 
difference  between  a  personal  and  any  other  object  standing 
as  the  final  aim  of  an  action  or  state,  than  in  such  expres- 
sions as  i7:ezc&ur&ai  r;w,  ^  to  set  upon,  to  attack,  a  person/ 
And,  if  this  be  admitted,  the  dative,  as  was  above  said,  is 
more  immediately  dependent  for  its  use  upon  the  sense  of 
^  upon'  contained  in  the  preposition. 

c.  ^  On,'  ^  at,'  *'  in.'  In  the  same  way,  ire  with  the  dative 
case  is  employed  to  mark  the  time  or  occasion  to  which  an 
action  is  referred,  where  it  is  rendered  in  English  by  ^  on,' 
'at,' '  in ;'  the  only  difference  between  this  and  the  preceding 
case  being  found  in  the  nature  of  the  object  to  which  the 
relative  position  expressed  by  i::i  is  referred.  E.g.  H.  viiL 
529,  d//'  f^Toc  i::i  i^'jxri  ipoXd^ofav  fjfdaj^  auzoi^^  *•  but,  indeed, 
at  night  we  will  guard  ourselves;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  L  3,  12, 
Toeauza^  /ifv  auroi^  ebdu/iia^  Tzofpetj^ev  izi  r^  duTnnp^  *such 
entertainment  did  he  afford  them  at  supper;'  Id.  ib.  i.  4,  24, 
izt  iwpa  TO  zfjOiTaKzou  zoif  TzdbrTro'j  9/fpia}/iii^i^  iri  rj  9if.  rj  ayroS, 
'  because  he  saw  his  grandfather's  countenance  angry  at  the 
sight  of  him ;'  Id.  Memorab.  i.  5,  2,  ei  d'  hri  reJit'/rj  ro3  fiioo 
yeuofisxx^  ^  and  if,  when  we  are  at  the  end  of  life ;'  Id.  ib.  iL 
2,  8,  d  oix  dv  r^c  i^i  *^  ^i(p  zca^ri  ^oiioezo  dxAaai^  '  which  a 
person  would  not  wish  to  hear  in  his  whole  life;'  Id.  Anab. 
vii.  3,  34,  a<  J*  f^v  r^iio^  izi  doafuH^^  ^when  the  sun  was  at  his 
setting,'  '  at  sunset.'  In  such  examples,  ire  means  '  on'  in 
the  same  sense  that  this  word  is  used  in  English  in  designa- 
tions of  time ;  as,  '  on  the  fourth  day ;'  and  this  notwith- 
standing that  ^in'  and  'at'  may  sometimes  be  substituted 
for  *  on'  as  the  rendering  of  i;r/.  The  dative,  in  this  con- 
struction, is  to  be  explained  as  depending  immediately  on 
the  sense  of  '  upon'  contained  in  ire,  just  as  in  the  designa- 
tions of  place  above  considered. 

The  examples  cited  by  Passow  (Lex.  s.  v.  izt)  as  having 
lizi  with  the  dative  in  the  sense  of  distribution,  to  wit,  Od. 
ii.  284,  oc  dr^  atpt  ay[zd6i^  itrzcu  iz'  fj/mzt  Tzduva^z  iU^^t  *who 
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(death)  is  daily  near  them  to  destroy  them  all,'  and  Od. 
xiv.  105,  raJi^  aUi  Oipeu  ixatno^  ir:  ^/mre  fa^Xov  dycutT,  *  each  of 
whom  ever  brings  for  them  a  sheep  daily,'  are  properly 
to  be  referred  to  this  place.  In  the  former  example,  the 
proper  interpretation  is  probably  different  from  that  given 
in  Passow's  Lexicon,  the  sense  being  rather,  *  who  is  near 
them,  so  as  for  them  all  to  perish  in  a  day.'  See  Loewe,  ad 
loc,  who  translates  by  "w<  omnes  vno  die.  pereanV  In  the 
latter  example,  the  sense  of  distribution  can  hardly  with 
fairness  be  attributed  to  i;r/,  but  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
other  terms  employed,  as  a/ee,  hauno^y  and  the  imperfect 
tense  dxcvzl^  and  from  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative. 
In  both  examples,  in'  ^[lau  means  no  more  than  *  on,  or  in, 
a  day.'  In  the  former,  death  is  said  to  be  near  the  suitors, 
to  destroy  them  all  in  (on)  a  day ;  in  the  latter  each  one 
brings  a  sheep  (on,  in)  a  day.  Compare  II.  x.  48-9,  cited  by 
Loewe,  o\j  ydp  ttoi  IdofjrjVy  ob^  Ixkuou  auSijaauro^^  |  dudp*  iua 
Toaadde  fiip/isp*  in^  ^/Jtau  fjTjTiacuTdai^  *I  have  not  yet  seen, 
nor  from  one  that  told  of  him  have  I  heard  of,  a  man  that 
devised  so  many  mischiefs  in  (on)  a  day.' 

d.  *  Depending  on,'  Mn  the  power  of  ^Eni  with  the 
dative  is  used  also  in  the  sense  of  *  depending  on,'  *in  the 
power  or  hands  of  E.g.  Herod,  viii.  29,  i;r'  3j//?v  ion  .  .  . 
iji^SpaTrodcd^au  bpLiai:^  *it  is  in  our  hands,  or  power,  to 
enslave  you  ;'  Soph.  Phil.  991,  pij  ^m  TtpS"  Itno)  rdSt^  *  let  not 
this  be  permitted  to  this  man  ;*  that  is,  *  let  it  not  lie  in  this 
man's  power  to  do  so.'  Philoctetes  has  threatened  to  cast 
himself  down  from  the  rock,  and  so  destroy  himself;  and 
Odysseus  bids  his  attendants  seize  him,  and  not  allow  him 
the  opportunity  to  do  it ;  Id.  (Ed.  Col.  66,  dp'^u  rrc  oiroiv, 
iy  ^m  T(p  nXr^dtt  X6y(k\  *does  some  one  rule  over  them,  or  is 
the  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  multitude  ?'  Isocr.  376,  e, 
i;ri  rdtz  KoXefiioti:  feuSfitvoey  *  having  come  to  be  in  the  power 
of  the  enemy.' 

Here,  from  the  signification  of  *  upon'  im  obtains  that  of 
*  resting  upon,'  and  so  of  *  depending  on,'  and  of  being  *in 
the  power  of,*  *in  the  hands  of  The  dative,  as  marking 
the  object  upon  which  a  thing  lies  or  rests,  upon  which 
there  is  superposition,  naturally  follows  ini  for  the  same 
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reason  that  this  case  is  used  after  fxovdc,  'suitable,*  Smc, 
'equal/  J/£ococ,  ^  like,'  6  abr6^j  'the  same/  and  the  like. 

€.  '  Ou  condition.'  '£r/  is  frequently  used  with  the  dative 
case  in  the  sense  of  '  on  condition :'  e.g.  Herod,  iii.  83,  hA 
TOUT(p  dk  ifzeSi^nafuu  r^c  ^Plfifij  ^'  V  ^^  ^'  ^^^^^^  dftiatif 
dpSo/juuy  '  I  surrender  mj  claims  to  the  government  on  this 
condition,  that  I  shall  not  be  ruled  over  by  any  one  of  you  ;* 
Id.  vii.  158,  iTzi  koyip  zoiifidt  rdie  IfTziajo/iat^  irs^  tp  ijftfMon^  zAf 
^EXirji^w^  iaofjuuy  'I  promise  this  on  a  condition  of  this  sort, 
that  I  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  Greeks ;'  Xen. 
Cyrop.  i.  6,  11,  laaat  jap  if  oU  aimrj^  Kua^dpnj^  dftrat  4rj/i' 
pd^ou^y  '  for  they  know  on  what  terms  Cyaxares  leads  them 
as  allies.' 

It  was  shown,  in  treating  of  the  significations  of  kij 
that  the  notion  of  condition  which  this  preposition  here 
obtains  is  to  be  referred  to  the  sense  of  'resting  upon' 
or  'depending  upon,'  itself  derived  immediately  from  the 
primary  signification  of  'upon'  or  superposition.  Thus, 
in  the  first  example  cited,  when  Otanes  says,  irzi  rmrqf 
IfztziazafKu  r^c  ^PYTtsy  *  I  surrender  my  claims  to  the  govern* 
ment  on  this  condition,'  he  makes  the  act  of  surrendering 
his  claims  to  rest  or  depend  upon  the  fietct  or  state  of 
things  represented  by  Toizwy  namely,  his  not  being  ruled 
over  by  any  one  of  his  fellow-conspirators,  fe*  ^  &r'  (yjin^ 
dfiiwp  dfKOfjuu;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing  in  reality,  he 
makes  this  fact  the  condition  of  withdrawing  his  claims 
to  the  government.  K  this  explanation  of  the  proper 
meaning  of  ire  be  admitted,  the  dative  case,  as  here  used, 
must  be  regarded  as  depending  on  the  sense  of  resting  or 
depending  upon  contained  in  ir/,  in  the  way  that  was  above 
explained. 

/.  Occasion,  ground ;  '  for,' '  on  account  of,' '  upon.*  ^Eid 
is  sometimes  used  with  the  dative  case  to  mark  the  ground 
or  reason  of  an  action  or  state,  that  *  for'  or '  on  account  of' 
which  it  is  or  is  done,  being  rendered  in  English  by  •  for,* 
'on  account  of,'  'upon,'  and  occasionally  by  'at.*  Besides 
other  instances,  iz!  is  verj-  frequently  met  with  in  this  sense 
in  connection  with  verbs  which  express  states  of  the  mind; 
as,  &aufjtdZecpj  ^aufid^taOcu  izi  r«w,  'to  admire,'  'to  be  ad- 
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mired  for  a  thing/  fpovuv  hcl  reuc^  'to  pride  one'  self  upoa 
a  thing/  Autaa&m  bti  rivty  'to  be  vexed  on  account  of  a  thing;* 
and  80  with  verbs  expressing  sentiments  of  approbation,  of 
blame,  and  the  like ;  as  inoiuuv  iiti  zivtj  '  to  commend  for  a 
thing/  x^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  to  laugh  at  a  thing/  E.g.  Plat  Menon, 
init.,  Ttpb  rotj  /Jikv  derraXoi . .  •  i&au/jtdf^oifTO  if*  bcjuxj  re xai  niouttf^ 
wjv  dij  iK  i/Jtoi  doxsty  xai  ini  aofiq^  '  formerly  the  ThessaUana 
were  admired  for  their  horsemanship  and  wealth,  but  now,  aa 
it  seems  to  me,  for  wisdom  (philosophy)  also ;'  Herod,  iv.  4^ 
hnXacfivcajz  im  tip  jtuofiivipj '  alarmed  at  what  had  occurred  ;* 
Id.  iii.  40,  in'  tp  ab  djzoXo/iivip  fidluna  riju  ^^yj^v  dXf/^au^y  '  for 
the  loss  of  which  you  will  be  most  pained  /  Plat.  Symp. 
217,  A,  iippbvoDv  ydip  dij  ini  rjgf  &p^  duD/idatov  iaovy  '  I  was 
marvellously  proud  of  my  beauty;'  Xen.  HelL  iv.  4,  16^ 
fo^fjMHH  fjoj  roue  ipdaxoircauz  inl  Aaxan/tafup  ftOfuy  xatdYOuy^ 
*  fearing  they  would  restore  those  who  said  they  were  in 
exile  for  favoring  the  Lacedemonians ;'  Herod.  L  187,  iffi 
/Ltfj^  airtjj  (pofjdipa)  dujjxtazov  Ttd&o^  ipdnv^  '  that  no  one  should 
inflict  a  capital  injury  for  a  single  cause  of  blame ;'  Xen. 
Cyrop.  i.  3,  16,  inl  fuqt  dij  ;rort  iUxjj  nhjyii:  liafiop,  *  once  upon 
a  time,  now,  I  was  beaten  for  one  decision.' 

As  abeady  explained,  i;r/,  in  such  examples,  has  properly 
the  notion  of  resting  or  depending  upon,  itself  derived 
from  that  of  ^upon'  or  superposition.  Thus,  in  the  lart 
example,  the  £Bict  of  receiving  blows  contained  in  nlbjfic 
Ika^v  rests  or  depends  upon  the  having  made  a  single 
decision,  as  is  shown  by  the  added  phrase  inl  pugi  dhtjg ;  and, 
by  making  the  receiving  blows  to  rest  or  depend  upon  the 
giving  a  single  decision,  it  is  at  once  suggested  that  the 
latter  is  the  occasion,  ground,  or  reason  of  the  former. 
Just  as,  in  the  preceding  set  of  examples,  the  idea  of  con^ 
dition  is  suggested  by  the  same  relation  of  resting  or 
depending  upon.  As  in  former  examples,  so  here,  the 
dative  is  appropriately  used  to  mark  the  object  upon  whioh 
another  is  placed,  and  upon  which  by  consequence  it  de- 
pends for  its  ground  or  reason. 

g.  Object  or  end  had  in  view,  motive;  'for,'  'with  a 
view  to.'  Nearly  related  to  the  above  use  of  ini  is  that 
in  which  it  is  used  with  the  dative  to  denote  the  olgeot 
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or  end  had  in  view  in  an  action,  that  for  which  it  is  per- 
formed, the  motive  that  prompts  it,  commonly  expressed  in 
English  by  *for,'  *with  a  view  to/  E.g.  Herod,  i.  68,  isc 
juauff  di/&p{i7:o'j  aldjjpo^  dutifn^Tocj  ^  iron  has  been  discovered 
for  the  hart  of  men ;'  Id.  iii.  59,  o*jx  izi  zofntp  Tziion/rei^  'as 
they  did  not  sail  with  a  view  to  this ;'  Plat.  ApoL  20,  i^ 
diX*  5c  r/c  f7^^  ipvjdszai  re  xai  ItzI  dta^oij  rg  iju^  ^^^7^  '  ^nd 
says  it  with  the  view  of  calnmniating  me ;'  Aiistoph.  Ach. 
13-14,  ^]^ix  izc  fiO^<p  7:076  |  JeSi9e(K  ^iar^ld*  qLOOfovo^  Boetirtay^ 
*  to  sing  for  a  calf;'  Herod,  iii.  38,  izi  Jt6a<p  dp  'j^pr^part  ^te»- 
Jjoiaro  rob^  Tzazipa^  djzo&u^axouTo^  xaraatziurdaiy  ^  for  what  sum 
of  money ;'  Xen.  S^^mp.  i.  5,  ab  pi)^  IIpanacfopqL  re  roxu  d/ip#- 
piov  8i8wxa^  izi  ooififfj  *'  yon  have  given  Protagoras  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  (teaching  you)  philosophy.' 

Here  ItzI  obtains  its  sense  of  *  for,'  *  with  a  view  to^'  or  of 
the  object  aimed  at,  in  the  same  way  substantially  that  it 
gets  the  notion  of  condition,  and  of  ground,  reason,  motive; 
namely,  it  marks  the  object  upon  which  an  action  rests  or 
depends;  and  as  this  may  be  the  condition,  ground,  or 
reason,  so  may  it  be  also  the  end,  the  object  had  in  view, 
or  the  motive  of  it.  When  it  is  said,  in  the  second  example 
cited,  'as  they  did  not  sail  with  this  view,'  it  is  plain  that 
the  phrase  irr  ro'^r^,  which  is  added  to  the  chief  statement 
(A  TZAsoureZy  shows,  if  ijzi  have  its  most  obvious  signification, 
that  the  act  of  sailing  is  to  be  understood  as  in  some  way 
resting  or  depending  upon  the  fsLCi  represented  by  rcir^i 
and  that  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  elsewhere 
suggest  that  the  thing  upon  which  an  action  rests  or  de- 
pends is  its  condition  or  ground,  so  they  may  here  suggest 
that  it  is  its  motive  or  end  had  in  view.  With  regard  to 
the  employment  of  the  dative  case  with  irn  in  the  sense  of 
the  motive  or  end  had  in  view,  it  should  be  referred,  just 
as  in  the  preceding  cases,  to  the  notion  of  superposition, 
and  heuce  of  resting  or  depending  on,  properly  belonging 
to  the  preposition,  and  which  is  here  also  involved. 

h.  Personal  object  had  in  view;  *for,'  ^against.'  To 
this  place  may  properly  be  referred  the  use  of  iizi  with  the 
dative  case  to  indicate  the  personal  object  'for'  whom,  that 
is,  with  a  view  to  whose  benefit  or  injury,  a  thing  is  done, 
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or  its  final  aim.  E.g.  II.  xxiii.  776,  o&c  ^'  IlarpdxXip  Tcifvty 
nhiaiQ  im(:  ^AxtXXeu^y  Uhe  oxen  which  AchilleoB  slew  for 
Patroclos ;'  II.  i.  882,  fyc€  f  in^  ^Apffttoici  xaxb)f  ^X(k^  '  sent  i( 
deadly  arrow  against  the  Argives ;'  Herod,  vi.  88,  nau  fjo^ 
fa^aaa^oi  in'  AlYiu^r^i,  '  to  devise  every  thing  against  the 
JSginetsB ;'  Herod,  i.  61,  [wc&mv  rd  noesufispa  in*  iwur^y  ^npon 
learning  what  was  doing  ag^nst  him ;'  Xen*  Cyrop.  i.  6, 
39,  roc  /jojj^aud^  Ac  i^i  '^ot^  ndpo  fuxpoi^  dijploe^  ifOjjopSf 
<  which  you  contrived  against  (for)  animals  that  were  very 
small.' 

Here  both  ini  and  the  dative  obviously  have  the  same 
explanation  with  that  given  in  the  preceding  cases.  Whe- 
ther im  shall  be  rendered  by  *  for,'  or  by  *  against,'  will 
depend,  of  coarse,  upon  the  nature  of  the  action  which  it 
qualifies,  and  upon  the  obvious  relations  of  the  parties  to 
it  While,  in  the  first  example,  it  is  plain  that  the  offering 
of  victims  by  Achilleus  was  made  to  do  honor  to  his  friend 
Patroclus,  it  is  equally  so,  in  the  last  example,  that  the 
nets  contrived  by  the  fowler  were  intended  to  harm  the 
birds.  In  the  former  case,  accordingly,  ini  is  translated  by 
^  for,'  in  the  latter  by  ^against.' 

To  this  case  of  die  use  of  ini  may  be  referred  also  the 
examples  in  which  it  is  employed  with  the  dative  of  the 
person,  in  such  phrases  as  yiXop  ini  rm^  *  to  laugh  at  a  per- 
son ;'  thus  admitting  a  natural  distinction  between  inl  with 
the  dative  of  the  person^  and  ini  with  the  dative  of  the 
thing,  after  yeXup  and  such  verbs.  The  latter  was  above 
considered  to  express  the  occasion  or  groimd  of  the  verb's 
action,  and  the  former  may  properly  be  regarded  as  de- 
noting the  object  for  which  it  is  performed.  E.g.  Xen. 
Symp.  ii.  17,  jtidTt,  Ifij,  in'  i/wi ;  nir^pov  inl  TO&npf  il  fia&io' 
/uu  pjfipal^6/jtep<K  [JuUXov  Irftaivw ;  '  do  you  laugh  at  me,  said 
he  ?  is  it  for  this,  if  I  choose  by  exercising  myself  to  have 
better  health  V  Here  the  use  of  the  dative  ifwi  after  yt^ 
ini  is  the  same  precisely  in  its  character  with  the  dative  of 
the  person  attending  many  verbs  compounded  with  ini; 
e.g.  Xen.  de  Yenat.  xii.  IjS,  noiXi  inmiiSet  roPc  mnatdwfihfOiCf 
Uhey  find  much  &ult  with  those  that  are  educated;'  Id. 

Apol.  i.  2,  81,  ifuau  rdv  lampdnjv  .  .  •  iiajpid^my'  ixdy^^  Mti 
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TO  xoevj  T<H^  feioaofoe^  Imb  z&v  izoXlSv  hun/teifmnv  jiofipm^ 
alfTtp.  It  may  possibly  be  worth  remarkiDg,  also,  that  the 
EDglish  ^  at,'  in  the  phrase  ^  to  laugh  at,'  answering  to  ^fdmf 
imj  has  undergone  the  same  change  in  sense  as  oompared 
with  ^  at'  in  such  expressions  as  *to  strike  at,'  '  to  throw  al,' 
that  ^on/  in  the  phrase  ^to  look  on,'  has  ondeigone  as 
compared  with  the  meaning  which  it  has  in  the  forma  'to 
stand  on,'  ^  to  cast  on.' 

t.  Result  or  effect;  'for,'  'so  as  to  cause,'  &c.  In  acme 
examples,  izi  with  the  dative  case  would  seem  to  mark  the 
end  reached  or  result  attained,  and  to  be,  therefore,  equiva- 
lent in  English  to  the  phrase  '  so  as  to  result  in,'  or  '  having 
for  its  effect,'  although  sometimes  capable  of  being  ren- 
dered by  '  for.'  E.g.  Soph.  Antig.  787-8,  cited,  together  with 
the  following  examples,  by  Ellendt,  Lex.  Soph.,  tfii  xoc  Aqpoew 
ddixoo^  I  ifpi^a^  Tzapaazq.^  ItzI  Xw^qL^  'you  pervert  minds  so  as 
to  injure  others,'  cMrre  iio^dtr&at  dJJjyj^ ;  Id.  A^.  14&-4,  fojdiat 
Mp'j^ot  xa-zi^o^ja'  f^piK  \  i^i  diMnXuoL,  *•  to  our  discredit,'  that  iSi 
'  so  as  to  discredit  us ;'  Id.  Antig.  758-9,  .  . .  dU'  o&,  rimt 
^  OX'JfjGzoi/y  lad^  Sre  \  j[aipwp  ijzi  ipijotai  deupdtnt^  ifd^  ^^^Jj  hy 
Olympus  here,  thou  shalt  not  with  impunity  revile  me  with 
reproaches,'  that  is,  'and  so  bestow  reproaches  on  me;'  Id. 
Electr.  108-11, . » .  ou  hr^^w ...  \  /ojo^  Taa^oUvup*  &c  rcc  ^ofdmf^ 
I  iTzi  xwrJT^j  Twi^ds  Tzarpipon^  \  Ttpb  dopmu^  i/jfi^  izaat  vpo^p^iMSb^ 
'like  some  nightingale  robbed  of  her  young,  I  will  not 
cease  from  uttering  a  cry  with  wailings  before  this  my  pater- 
nal threshold  in  the  hearing  of  alL'  ^Etzi  jumk^  added  to 
i^'jia)  Tzpoifwi^M  shows  that  the  cry  will  be  very  lamentable, 
so  as  to  be  a  wailing,  or  shriek  of  woe :  this,  assuming  bd 
to  have,  here  also,  the  sense  of  the  end  reached,  attributed 
to  it  in  preceding  examples.  And  not  only  does  this  seem 
to  be  the  most  probable  meaning  of  iizi  in  this  and  the 
other  passages  cited,  but  it  is  one  perfectly  consistent  with 
those  meanings  which  it  has  been  seen  to  have  in  the  im- 
mediately foregoing  examples,  and  is  not  therefore  im- 
probable in  itself.  For,  more  nearly  considered,  that 
which  is  here  expressed  by  i::i  and  the  dative,  that  is,  the 
end  reached  or  the  result  attained,  has  its  origin  in  the 
same  meaning  of  i::i  that  enables  it  to  convey  the  ideaa  of 
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condition,  of  ground  or  reason,  and  of  motive  or  end  had 
in  view.  In  all  these  the  fundamental  idea  contained  in 
ini  is  that  of  being  or  resting  'Upon ;  and  when  ini  with 
this  meaning  is  coi^oined  to  a  noun  in  the  dative  case,  the 
notion  given  is  that  of  an  object  upon  which  an  action 
rests  or  depends,  either  as  its  condition,  or  as  its  ground  or 
reason,  or  as  its  motive  or  end  had  in  view.  The  proper  idea 
conveyed  by  inl  in  these  meanings  is  that  of  being  or  resting 
upon,  or  depending  upon ;  and  this  is  common  to  all ;  the 
other  significations  are  all  alike  derivative.  In  the  present 
case  likewise,  ini  and  the  dative  mark  the  object  upon  which 
an  action  b  figuratively  represented  as  being  or  having  its 
position ;  and  from  this  notion  of  an  object  upon  which  an 
action  is  conceived  as  standing  or  having  its  position  is 
derived,  again,  that  of  the  circumstances  and  character  of 
an  action.  When  it  is  said,  l^o^ov  inl  r^at  iUpjjat^  ^  they 
buried  him  at  (figuratively  ^  on')  the  gates,'  ini  r^at  Mpfjtn 
describes,  not  merely  the  place,  but  also  the  circumstances 
and  peculiar  character  of  the  burial;  and  so,  when  it  is 
said,  fpiuac  napaanqi^  Inl  Xwfi^  ^  you  pervert  minds  to  the 
injury  of  others,'  ini  Ito^qij  marking  primarily  the  relative 
position  of  the  action,  comes  secondarily  to  describe  the 
circumstances  and  character  of  the  act  of  perverting  minds, 
fpiua^  napaanay^  as  being  one  attended  by  ii\]ury  to  others; 
and  when  it  is  said,  Herod,  i.  68,  ini  xaxtp  iu^prnxoo  ai!h)poc 
dpeOpTjTcu,  'iron  has  been  discovered  to  the  hurt  of  man,' 
the  effect  of  adding  to  the  proposition  aidjjpoc  dptupj/veu  the 
qualification  of  ini  xajup  dp&pdmoo  is  to  mark  some  chanu^ 
teristic  circumstance  or  condition  belonging  to  or  attending 
upon  the  discovery  of  iron ;  and,  again,  when  if*  Innaj  is 
added  to  i&au/idl^ouTOj  in  the  sentence  SiwaXoi  iihof/tdf^oifro 
if'  Innexjy  Plat.  Menon,  init,  it  shows  the  state  or  condition 
of  things  in  which  the  Thessalians  were  admired,  in  the 
matter  of  horsemanship.  This,  then,  is  common  to  all 
these  notions  of  condition,  ground  or  reason,  motive  or 
end  had  in  view,  and  result  or  answering  efiect,  as  ex- 
pressed by  ini  and  the  dative,  that  they  mark  the  condition 
or  circumstances  of  an  action,  and  that  this  is  derived, 
either  primarily  from  the  notion  of  having  a  position  upon, 
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or  secondarily  from  that  of  resting  or  depending  npon. 
The  expression  of  condition,  and  of  gronnd  or  reason,  as 
well  as  that  of  motive  or  end  had  in  view,  are  more  neariy 
allied  to  the  secondary  notion  of  resting  or  depending 
upon,  and  that  of  result  or  end  attained  to  the  primary 
sense  of  position  on,  of  which  that  of  cirenmstancea  and 
condition  is  a  mere  variety;  but  they  are  not  essentiaUy 
different.  The  diversity  of  meanings  that  may  be  repre- 
sented by  this  common  idea  of  the  circnmstances  or  ocm- 
dition  of  an  action,  namely,  condition,  gronnd  or  reaaoo, 
motive  or  end  had  in  view,  and  resnit  or  answering  effect^ 
depends,  not  npon  hcl^  not  npon  the  dative,  but  on  the 
character  of  the  action  and  of  the  nonn  which  with  hd 
marks  its  circumstances  or  condition.  From  these  alone 
can  be  divined  the  peculiar  object  to  be  answered  by  the 
descriptive  circumstances  introduced  by  im  and  the  dative, 
whether  they  are  to  denote  a  mere  local  relation  of  Bnper> 
position,  or  the  circumstances  more  generally,  or  a  con- 
dition, or  a  ground  or  reason,  or  a  motive  or  end  had  in 
view,  or  an  effbct  or  end  attained.  If  this  view  be  correcti 
and  if  Irr  ipd/yoiae  and  i^l  xamrctpy  while  they  describe  attend- 
ing circumstances  of  the  actions  which  they  qualify,  do  also 
represent  the  effects  answering  to  these  actions,  they  may 
be  properly  expressed  in  English  by  'with  reproaches,' 
'with  waitings,'  or  by  'so  as  to  give  reproaches,'  'so  as  to 
make  a  wailing.' 

It  is  proper  to  mention  that  a  different  interpretation  has 
been  given  of  the  above-mentioned  use  of  h^i  with  the  dative. 
Thus,  with  regard  to  fc«  ipirfotat^  Soph.  Antig.  758-9,  EUendt, 
Lex.  Soph.  i.  p.  648,  considers  it  as  expressing  object  or  end, 
translating  it  by  "met  reprehendendi  causa;*'  and  so  of  Izi 
juarjTipy  Soph.  Electr.  108,  which  he  renders  by  ^  alios  ad 
biffendum  provocaniem."  Schneidewin,  on  the  contrary,  in 
his  note  on  Soph.  Antig.  1.  cit.,  renders  im  ^firfoiat  by  "m0 
VoncUrfenj*  'with  reproaches,'  referring  to  im  xanturifff  Soph. 
Electr.  108,  and  to  xHtttscv  if*  ipza^jy  xazaaripiiv  zti^  ixi 
ddxpoat  xai  yvocz,,  as  like  examples,  and  may  be  considered  as 
sustaining  the  interpretation  here  given,  although  he  for- 
nishes  no  explanation. 
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2.  *  Over/  'Eni  is  used  with  the  dative  in  the  sense  of 
*over,'  *  having  charge  of/  *  having  authority  over,*  in  such 
examples  as  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  1, 18,  xai  noXioi  d^  abrwp^  ol  M 
touToec  Svc€^^  dazbyxLiot  Ijaop^  *  now  many  of  them,  who  had 
charge  of  these,  or  were  over  these,  were  withdrawn  from 
the  ranks ;'  Id.  ib.  iv.  4,  19,  xazaiiTtdvTi^  •  .  .  arpaxi^p  ini 
Toic  /iiwHjac  Hofaii/erop  ZzufupdiiOif^  ^having  left  SophsBnetus 
of  Stympbalus  as  commander  over  those  who  remained 
behind ;'  Dem.  928,  11,  axnb^  yAp  I^tj  .  .  .  rd)^  abvaSthpby  rhy 
abroi)  .  .  •  TtliiMTBia^oi  ini  roTc  j[p7J/juxae^  ^  for  he  himself  sidd 
that  his  own  brother  would  sail  as  supercargo,'  *  in  charge 
of  the  goods;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  vi.  8,  28,  &c  ^^^^  raiv  ini  zai^ 
is^a^dl^^  ^who  are  chief  of  the  engineers,'  *who  have  com- 
mand of  those  who  are  in  charge  o^  or  are  over,  the 
engines.' 

In  this  use  of  hzi  it  has  properly,  as  before  mentioned, 
the  sense  of  ^  on,'  ^  upon,'  the  idea  of  ^  over,'  whether  con* 
sidered  as  expressing  a  merely  local  relation,  or  taken  figu- 
ratively, as  here,  to  denote  authority  or  supervision,  being 
immediately  derived  from  this.  And  in  this  class  of 
examples,  even  more  obviously  than  in  some  of  those  that 
have  been  previously  considered,  the  dative  case  depends 
for  its  use  upon  the  sense  of  the  preposition  itself. 

Here  belong,  as  having  htl  employed  in  a  like  figurative 
sense,  though  one  more  nearly  approaching  the  idea  of  local 
superposition,  such  examples  as  Plat  Sympos.  214,  a,  o&roic 
wfvt  xt  kiyoiuv  ini  r^  xOlaxe  oltr'  iTt^do/up;  *  do  we  thofl  neither 
narrate  nor  sing  any  thing  over  our  cups  V 

8.  a.  ^In  addition  to,'  ^besides,'  ^with.'  In  many  exam- 
ples im  is  used  with  the  dative  in  the  sense  of  ^  in  addition 
to,'  ^besides,'  'with.'  E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  11,  fcoy  xdp* 
da/iop  Ijiwac  iiri  rtp  airtp^  'whenever  they  have  cresses  in 
addition  to  their  bread,'  or  'with  their  bread;'  Id.  Anab. 
iii  2,  4,  inl  rouroe^  dfidaaz  i^/up^  '  having,  in  addition  to  this, 
given  us  his  oath ;'  Soph.  Trach.  1242,  xdacl  toiifii  tijy  fdfHiy 
xariua^  Tzpbc^t^^  'and,  besides  this,  bestow  your  service 
promptly ;'  Id.  (Ed.  Col.  550,  diuripay  Inataaic  M  p^V  ^^^^^9 
'you  inflicted  a  second  calamity  in  addition  to  the  one  I 
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had;'  Id.  Antig.  590,  T^jfiaza  ini  wjfwoi  TtbcrovrOj  'diflasten 
happeoing  upon  disasters.' 

The  notion  of  addition  whieh  IkI  expresses  in  sneh  exam- 
ples as  these  is  obviooslj  derived  immediately  from  that  of 
superposition,  one  of  the  ways  in  which  addition  is  made 
being  the  placing  one  thing  upon  another.  The  dative  has 
the  same  sense  as  in  the  preceding  examples,  and  depends 
npon  the  meaning  of  the  preposition  itsel£ 

6.  *  After.*  Very  nearly  akin  to  the  above  use  of  ^  is 
that  in  which  it  has  the  sense  of  *  after/  or  marks  the  follow- 
ing of  one  thing  npon  another :  e.g.  Od.  vii.  120,  ifp^  ^' 
flrxyji  pspdffxety  f^^Xov  8'  im  fof^X(pj  ^pear  ripens  after  pear,  and 
apple  after  apple,'  that  is,  'pear  npon  pear,  and  apple  npon 
apple ;'  II.  vii.  163,  rtp  V  hzt  Todeidij^  (bpro  xpaztpi^z  Jeofojiifx^ 

*  after  him  rushed  mighty  Diomedes,  Tydeus'  son;*  Xcn. 
Cyrop.  ii.  3,  7,  dpianj  h:*  tnnip  0tpwjla^j  *  after  him  rose  up 
Pheraulas  ;*  Id.  ib.  v.  1,  27,  irr  roiry  lls^zv  i  Tqrpdanr^  w8t^ 

*  after  him  Tigranes  spoke  as  follows;*  Id.  ib.  vi.  8,  24, 
ixovzcaza^  fikv  iTzi  roTc  &(apaxof6poe^  r(£?ai,  irzi  8e  zdc^  dzot/reareS^ 
TiKOTou:^  *1  will  station  darters  after  the  men  with  breast- 
plates, and  bowmen  after  the  darters;'  .^!sch.  Pers.  519, 
5fia^  dk  jijAj  *7:i  roTtrie  to7z  ren/wiyjuiwjifC  I  •  •  •  ^i^ftfipteu  fio'jiti- 
fiazaj  *  it  is  necessary  for  you,  after  what  has  occurred,  to 
consult  together.'    In  the  same  way,  irzi  in  the  sense  of 

*  after*  is  used  with  the  dative  with  regard  to  time  also :  e.g. 
Xen.  Anab.  v.  9,  12,  izi  roonp  bpAv  6  Mtxri^  hTtGzhjjfihvjz 
alfzoizj  *  after  this,  when  he  saw  that  they  were  terrified;' 
Id.  Hell.  iv.  4,  9,  rijv  fiku  Av  irrl  z^  irjxri  J  tla^Xdcp  ijfiipap 
dfia^of  dnjj-cqfoi^y  *  during  the  day,  therefore,  that  followed 
the  night  on  which  they  entered,  they  continued  without 
fighting.' 

With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  ir/  in  this  class  of  exam- 
ples, it  is  plain  that  as  the  notion  of  superposition  gives  the 
secondary  sense  of  addition,  so  also  it  gives  that  of  sequence, 
expressed  by  *  after.*  This,  indeed,  in  Certain  connections, 
is  but  a  variety  of  the  meaning  of  addition.  The  dative 
case,  in  this  construction,  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  the 
preceding  set  of  examples,  and  depends  for  its  use  upon  the 
sense  contained  in  the  preposition  itself. 
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m.  ^Enl  vnih  the  accusative  case, 

L  *  On,'  *  upon.'  ^Em  in  the  sense  of  *  on,'  *  upon,'  is  used 
with  the  accusative  case,  both  with  and  without  motion 
preceding,  a.  With  motion  preceding :  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iii. 
4,  25,  iTtec  dk  TTopeodfisuoe  ix  zoo  ntSioo  dvi^aoi^  im  top  npwrop 
^iofoPj  'when  from  the  plain  they  went  up  upon  the  first 
hill;'  Id.  ib.  §  27,  ^0^5  fJtku  ini  rd  dbcpou  djfptxvouvcoij  *they 
arrived  upon  the  summit  at  an  easy  pace ;'  Soph.  Phil.  622, 
i/'oi  ^kv  elfx  ini  vaDv, '  I  will  go  upon  the  ship  ;*  ^sch.  Suppl. 
816,  ^cD/jtob^  in*  dJXoo^  3ae/ji6pwp  i^caplcDP  \  i^i^y  *  place  them 
{)dddou(:)  upon  other  altars  of  the  divinities  of  the  place ;' 
Herod,  i.  171,  iiri  ra  xpduta  X6(poo^  imSita^oi  Kapi^  ectre  ol 
xaTade^aure^j  ^  it  is  the  Carians  that  showed  how  to  fasten 
crests  upon  their  helmets.' 

In  such  examples,  im  has  obviously  its  proper  sense  of 
*on,*  'upon,'  denoting  the  relative  position  or  direction  of 
the  motion  of  the  verb.  Thus,  in  the  first  example,  dpi- 
fijjaau  ini  means  '  they  went  up  .  •  .  upon ;'  and  the  accu- 
sative case  is  used  after  the  action  or  motion  of  the  verb, 
thus  qualified  by  inij  to  mark  the  limits  within  which  the 
statement  made  by  the  verb  and  preposition  is  to  be  admit- 
ted, or  the  object  as  to  which  it  is  afiirmed ;  'they  went  up 
.  •  .  upon  {dui^(Tap  inc)  ...  as  regards  the  first  hill,'  '  as  &r 
as  the  first  hill  was  concerned,'  [rdp  npwrop  pjXofov,) 

b.  Without  motion  preceding:  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  8,  26, 
napr^fjiXXezo  Si  rd  pk\^  ddpara  ini  rou  dsSedv  (L/iOP  i^jfttv, '  orders 
were  given  them  to  keep  their  spears  upon  the  right 
shoulder;'  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  100,  xdni  trefipdp  i(^6fjcjp ^dd^pov rddt^ 
'and  sat  upon  this  revered  seat;'  Isocr.  13,  b,  SoTttp  ydp  riju 
fiiiiTTau  bpwjisv  i(p'  dnayca  //iv  rd  fiXaffnjfjuxTa  xtxdcf^dpoutyaPj  *  as 
we  see  the  bee  lighting  on  every  plant.'  Here,  again,  it  is 
plain  that  the  sense  of  ini  is  that  of  '  on,'  '  upon,'  and  that 
the  accusative  is  added  to  show  in  what  regard,  as  to  what, 
the  preceding  statement  is  to  be  considered  as  made.  Thus, 
in  the  first  example,  napTfjyiiltzo  rd  ddpara  Ij^eiv  ini  .  .  .  rdv 
dt^cop  wpLOif^  '  orders  were  given  them  to  keep  their  spears 
upon  ...  as  regards  the  right  shoulder,'  ^  as  far  as  the  right 
shoulder  was  concerned.' 
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In  the  same  way,  in  sacli  examples  as  Horn.  Od.  L  188^ 
niiwp  iTzi  citPOKa  ^ycov^  ^sailing  upon  the  dark  sea,'  the 
proper  sense  is,  ^  sailing  npon  ...  as  regards  the  dark  sea^' 
iiti  qualifying  the  action  of  sailing  as  being  relatively 
'npon,'  and  the  accusative  marking  the  object  as  to  whidi 
this  action  thus  qualified  is  affirmed.    So  Od.  iv.  417-18^ 

xai  udwpj  xai  ^toTztdak^  TApj  ^  all  the  creeping  things  that  are 
upon  the  earth,'  that  is,  *  that  are  upon  •  •  .  as  fiur  as  the 
eiuth  goes.' 

c.  *  At,'  *  on,'  *  to.'  The  phrase  iiri  ripf  TfMbn^oMfj  *  at,  on, 
or  to,  the  bank  or  money  changer's  and  lender's  table,* 
may  here  deserve  notice,  although  hardly  requiring  modi 
explanation.  E.g.  Demosth.  896,  7,  d^ToJo^ii/roiv  ixi  r^ 
zpdszt^ay^ '  having  been  paid  back  to  (at)  the  bank ;'  Id.  900, 
14,  dTzoareputr^cu  to  izi  rijv  rpdazt^ap  ;£p^oc,  *  to  be  deprived 
of  the  money  due  at  the  bank,'  that  is,  'on  the  money* 
changer's  table ;'  Id.  945,  23,  izpoaaHpeiXn  za  &dixa  rdlaa^tm  ixi 
TTj)^  TpdjTs^ca^j  ^he  owed,  besides,  the  eleven  talents  to  (at) 
the  bank,'  that  is,  ^  on  the  money-lender's  table ;'  Id.  895, 15^ 
ds:oXfjd^(TOfi£i^  rr^^  ijjinj^  zr^^  iTzi  ttjv  zpdszB^oif^  *  we  will  release 
him  from  the  engagement  made  at  (to)  the  bank,'  that  is, '  oa 
the  money-lender's  table  or  board.'  In  these  examples  bd 
has  the  sense  of  ^  on,'  *■  upon,'  that  is,  of  simple  superposition; 
but  is  translated  by  various  terms,  *on,'  *at,'  *to,'  *in,* 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  action  which  it  qualifies,  and 
to  the  derivative  sense  in  which  the  word  zpdan^a  is  used. 
Thus,  in  the  last  example,  hzi  qualifies  ijjini^  ^a  pledge,' 
showing  that  the  pledge  or  obligation  was  made  'on  the 
money-lender's  table,'  just  as  in  English  we  use  'on'  in  the 
phrase  'on  'Change;'  but  it  would  commonly  be  expressed 
by  ' at'  or  'in,'  and  the  pledge  represented  as  one  'at  bank* 
or  'in  bank.'  The  accusative  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of 
'as  to,'  'as  regards;'  thus,  ijyin]  ini  zijif  zpdar^^oi/  meant 
properly  'a  pledge  made  on  ...  as  regards  the  money- 
lender's table.' 

2.  a.  'To.'  '£r/,  having  originally  the  same  sense  of 
superposition,  is  used  with  the  accusative  case  to  qualify 
various  actions,  motions,  and  states,  by  marking  them  as 


having,  with  regard  to  some  object,  the  relative  direction 
or  position  of  ^  on/  ^  upon/  to  be  understood,  not  literally, 
but  figuratively;  just  as  in  English  ^on'  and  ^upon'  are 
employed  in  such  phrases  as  'to  march  on  a  point,'  'to  go 
on  an  expedition,' '  it  lies  on  the  south,'  and  as  ini  was  seen 
above  to  be  used  with  the  genitive  and  dative.  In  this 
signification,  and  when  employed  with  the  accusative  case, 
ini  is  very  commonly  equivalent,  seemingly,  to  the  English 
'to/  and  sometimes  to  'at'  In  fietct,  however,  neither  'to* 
nor  '  at'  represents  the  sense  of  iniy  but  rather  that  of  the 
accusative  as  denoting  the  limit  of  an  action  or  motion ; 
and  the  relative  direction  or  position  indicated  is  not  ex- 
pressed. E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  1,  20,  6  8k  ^ApoSi^o^  xaror 
dpa/iofp  im  TTjv  i^dXavraPj '  Anaxibius  having  run  down  to  the 
sea.'  Here  the  preposition  im  qualifies  the  action  contained 
in  xaradpa/juov  by  showing  that  its  direction  was  'upon' 
relatively  to  the  sea,  or  that  it  looked  upon,  or  had  its 
aspect  towards,  the  sea ;  and  the  accusative  f9dUarrav  points 
out  the  object  with  regard  to  which  the  action  of  xaTadpatuiy 
has  its  relative  direction  or  position,  'as  regards  the  sea.' 
Thus,  the  whole  sentence  would  mean, '  Anazibius  having 
run  down  upon  ...  as  regards  the  sea ;'  that  is,  his  run- 
ning down  had  its  direction  upon  or  towards  as  regards, 
not  all  objects,  but  definitely  the  sea.  It  might  be  suflicient 
to  say  that  ddXarray  is  the  accusative  of  the  object  reached 
by  the  motion  represented  by  Tunadpafiiiv,  and  that  htl  quali- 
fies the  motion  by  marking  its  relative  position ;  so  that  the 
construction  would  be,  '  Anaxibius  ran  down  to  the  sea  •  • . 
upon  it.'  But  this  is  hardly  satisfiEU^toiy  as  regards  the  use 
of  the  case,  which  more  probably  gives  the  limit  of  the 
verb's  action  or  motion  by  designating  the  object  as  to 
which  it  is  affirmed.  Add,  as  examples  of  this  use  of  M^ 
Xen.  Anab.  v.  1,  1,  iv  r^  itopdtjL  yifp^  ink  ^dJiarrap^  'in  the 
march  quite  to  the  sea  /  Id.  ib.  xai  i^  i^i  Tpan^Z^^ra  .  .  • 
dfixoi/TOj  '  and  how  they  arrived  at  Trapezus ;'  Id.  ib.  i.  2,  5^ 
i(eXauu€i .  ,  .  inl  rip  Maiapdpop  Trara/jtiPj  'he  proceeded  to  the 
river  Mseander  /  Id.  ib.  ii.  4,  28,  inl  /Uifvot  rip^  yifupap  5/m»c 
foXaxijv  ImfjuffoPj '  however,  they  sent  a  guard  to  the  bridge,' 
literally,  '  upon  the  bridge.' 
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6.  ^  To  the  extent  of/  ^  for.'  Sometimes  hri  is  used  with 
the  accusative  case,  whether  denoting  space  generally  or 
time,  to  mark  more  distinctly  the  measure  or  extent  of  the 
preceding  action,  where  in  English  the  form  of  expression 
is  *for/  *  to  the  extent  of.'  E.g.  Od.  xi.  576-7,  xai  Tnvbp 
c7(3ox/  /ar3^c  ipaaidioc  oloVj  \  XBifitei^u  iv  daazidip*  6  f  he*  iifuia 
juuTo  TziXe&pa,  ^  he  lay  (extended)  for,  to  the  extent  o^  nine 
plethra;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  vii.  5,  8,  Tzova/jA^  Tcidroc  ^X^^  ^iudp 
Tg  i7:i  diH)  tnddta^  ^  having  a  width  that  reaches  to  more  than 
two  stadia;'  Id.  Anab.  i.  7,  15,  TcaperiraTo  dk  ^  zdfpo^  .  .  • 
ini  diodsxa  Tzapcurdjja^j  ^  the  canal  had  been  made  for  twelve 
parasangs;'  Herod,  i.  193,  i::}  dojxdina  •  .  .  djzoiedoc,  ^the 
land  yields  a  return  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  fold.' 
Add  such  phrases  as  ItzI  tzoXu^  ^  to  a  great  extent,'  i::i  xlbm^ 
*to  a  greater  extent,'  iTzi  /^o,  *to  a  great  amount.' 

In  such  examples,  the  idea  of  extent,  or  of  the  point  op 
to  which  a  measure  reaches,  is  wholly  due  to  the  accusative 
case,  this  being  one  of  its  common  meanings.  Consequently, 
the  terms  ^  for,'  ^  to  the  extent  of,'  used  to  render  IttI  and  the 
accusative  in  such  instances  as  those  above  cited,  belong  to 
the  accusative,  and  in  no  sense  to  the  preposition,  which,  in 
&ct,  is  not  expressed  in  the  English  translation.  Yet  ixi^ 
here  also,  has  its  proper  meaning  of  *  upon,'  to  be  under- 
stood, not  of  local  superposition,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  aDora- 
ipafuoif  i::c  ddXazzaa^j  of  Tzhlv  ItzI  XioUf  and  of  Other  examples 
above  considered,  of  the  direction  or  aspect  of  an  action  cr 
motion,  and  as  being  in  some  sort  equivalent  to  '  towards,' 
booking  upon.'  Used  as  the  qualification  of  an  action  or 
motion,  and  coupled  with  an  accusative  of  measure,  it 
merely  serves  to  show  that  the  action  or  motion  has  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  the  object  that  measures  its  extent,  a  rela- 
tion that  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  it  has  its  direction 
upon  it,  looks  upon,  or  has  its  aspect  towards,  it.  Thus,  in 
the  first  example  above  given,  6  f  Ir'  ippia  xbIto  Tzihdpa^ 
*he  lay  (extended)  for  nine  plethra,'  the  lying  of  Tityoa 
outstretched  is  measured  in  its  extent  by  the  accusative 
iv^^ia  Tzih^pcL,  '  for  nine  plethra ;'  and  irrl  shows  merely  the 
relative  direction  which  k  has  with  regard  to  the  olgect 
that  furnishes  its  measure,  that  it  has  this  aspect,  or  looks 
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this  way,  and,  henoey  is  to  be  considered  with  reference  to 
it.  In  other  cases  of  measure,  dvd  or  xard  is  used  with  the 
accusative,  showing  that  the  direction  of  the  action  or 
motion  measored  by  the  accusative  is  to  be  conceived  m 
being  ^up'  or  ^down.'  In  the  case  under  consideration, 
IttI  differs  in  its  use  in  this  alone,  that  it  expresses  in  a 
more  general  way  that  the  action  or  motion  has  a  direc- 
tion upon,  or  aspect  towards,  an  object  by  which  its  extent 
is  measured. 

*0n,'  *upon,'  *by/  To  this  place  mayb^  referred  the 
phrases  in*  laoj  *  equally,'  and  htl  (nd9/ja]Pj  *by  rule,'  or  *by, 
upon,  the  line,'  ad  amiLSsm.  E.g.  H.  xii.  486,  Sk  pjtv  rSu^ 
Taa  fidjpj  rSraro  rrrdh/id^  re,  *  thus  the  fight  and  battle  between 
fhem  was  waged  on  equal  terms,'  that  is,  ^  up  to  the  measure 
of  equality,'  ^  to  the  extent  of  what  was  equal,'  ^  equally,' 
neither  gaining  the  advantage.  Od.  v.  248-5,  abvAp  6 
zdfjoftTo  doopa*  i9oa>c  Si  ol  ^wvo  Ipyov'  \  docoai  9  Ixfiah  irdpra^ 
TtiXixxjjtreu  S  ipa  x^%  \  ^i^^  9  iTteffvaftiuof^j  xal  inl  tnd^fjapf 
TdoptUy  *  and  straightened  them  by  the  line,'  or,  as  might  also 
be  said  in  English,  *  to  the  line.'  In  both  examples  equally 
the  accusative  case  has  the  sense  of  measure  or  extent,  ^  aa 
fiEU*  as  to ;'  TffOy  in  the  former  case,  marking  how  &r  the 
battle  was  pushed,  namely,  to  the  point  where  there  was 
equality,  and  ardd/x^v^  in  the  latter,  showing  up  to  what 
measure  the  straightening  the  beams  was  carried,  namely, 
^  up  to  the  line,'  until  it  accorded  with  the  line.  And  the  pre- 
position, as  in  the  examples  already  considered  under  thia 
head,  is  present  to  indicate  the  direction  or  aspect  of  the 
action,  which  way  it  looks,  so  to  speak,  to  find  its  measnre 
or  extent. 

.  When  inl  is  employed  with  the  accusative  case  to  ex- 
press the  amount  of  time,  where  ^  for'  is  commonly  used 
in  English,  both  the  preposition  and  the  case  are  to  be 
explained  in  the  same  way  as  when  they  are  used  to  denote 
the  measure  of  space.  E.g.  Xen.  Yectig.  i.  4,  o&  fjtbvw  9k 
xpartt  To7^  In'  iuicurcbu  ddliotMrtj  *not  only  excels  in  thoee 
which  flourish  for  a  year ;'  Herod,  iii.  59,  AdoiijAvfjaaaf  h^ 
Irea  niure^  '  they  were  prosperous  for  five  years ;'  Id.  i.  8S^ 
ob  ydp  Toe  [d^a  niotHrto^  fiiWioi*  ro5  in*  ^fdp^  tfwtiK  Hfii^ 
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re/ooc  i^Tij  ^  for,  indeed,  he  that  is  very  rich  is  not  happier 
than  he  that  has  subsistence  for  a  day.' 

c.  ^  Among.'  The  same  meaning  belongs  to  tei  in  tiioae 
phrases  in  which  it  is  used  with  the  accusative  in  the  sense 
of  ^  among.'  E.g.  II.  x.  212-13,  /ilfa  xiv  ol  {moopdifonf  xUoc 
U9j  I  Tzdi/za^  i::*  dp&patTzou^j  ^  he  will  have  great  &me  among 
all  men ;'  H.  xxiv.  201-2,  df  fjtotj  ttj  Sij  roe  fpivt^  (Hjpn/d^  ]JfC  ri 
irdp<K  TTsp  I  IxXe*  iir'  dp&pai^ou^  ^sii^ot}^^  ^  for  which  thou  wast 
formerly  famed  among  strangers ;'  Plat.  Tim.  23,  B,  In  M 
t6  xdXiitnov  xai  dpetnoi^  yiuo^  Itc*  di^^pwTrou^,  iv  tj  X^P9^  ^  ^^' 
6fuv  o'jx  Tare  yeyoi^^y  ^  the  noblest  and  best  race  among  men/ 

In  such  examples,  izi  with  the  accusative,  although  pro- 
perly enough  rendered  by  ^  among,'  really  means  the  Teach- 
ing to,  and  embracing  or  including,  the  objects  named  by 
the  noun  in  the  accusative  case.     Thus,  in  the  first  example 
cited,  xXeo^  Tzdvca^  i:z'  di/&p<a7:otj^,  ^  fieune  among  all  men,'  is, 
properly  speaking,  according  to  the  Greek  mode  of  repre- 
senting it,  ^fame  that  reaches  to  and  embraces  all  men.' 
The  term  '  among'  does  not  express  this  sense  of  extent,  bat 
vaguely  suggests  it  by  the  obvious  reference  it  has  to  a 
plurality  of  objects,  such  as  ^men'  {dp^pahzou^^  and  by  its 
thus  connecting  the  word  fame  with  a  number  that  may  be 
very  great.    The  office  of  the  accusative  here,  as  in  the 
preceding  cases  of  izi  with  this  case,  is  to  mark  the  extent 
to  which  the  x/ioc,  ^&me,'  referred  to  reaches,  namely, 
Tzdmaz  di^&pioTzout:^  ^to  all  men,'  ^  so  as  to  embrace  all  men,' 
properly,  ^  as  far  as  to  the  measure  of  all  men ;'  and  that 
of  the  preposition  i::c  is  to  show,  precisely  as  before,  that 
the  fame  spoken  of  has  a  certain  relative  position  or  direc- 
tion with  regard  to  some  object,  or  has  its  aspect  towards 
or  looks  upon  it.     The  whole  phrase  thus  means,  *  he  wiU 
have  a  fame  that,  taken  in  the  direction  of  and  considered 
relatively  to  all  men,  reaches  to  and  embraces  them.'    It 
may  be  proper  to  add,  that  although  the  sense  here  and 
elsewhere  attributed  to  izi  could  not  be  conveyed  by  *on* 
^npon,'  in  this  class  of  expressions,  yet  such  a  meaning  of 
*on,'  'upon,*  is  by  no  means  foreign  to  the  English  lan- 
guage, but  is  familiar  in  such  instances  as  *  he  sees  danger 
on  every  side.' 
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cL  ^  As  fiur  as  concerns,'  ^as  regards.'  Of  the  same  nature 
is  im  with  the  accusative  case  in  a  great  variety  of  phrases 
which  admit  of  ready  explanation  from  what  has  been 
ahreadj  said.  Thus,  in  the  expression  rb  in'  ifUj  *  for  me,' 
^for  what  concerns  me/  ^  so  &r  as  I  am  concerned/  properly, 
^as  to  what  has  regard  to  me/  ^as  to  what  has  the  relative 
direction  or  aspect  of  upon  as  regards  me ;'  Plat.  Euthyd. 
279,  E,  iK  i^i  ^op  tlnuvj  *  to  speak  generally ;'  that  is,  to 
speak  so  that  the  discourse  shall  have  its  direction  upon,  or 
aspect  towards,  every  thing,  and,  hence,  shall  have  reference 
to  every  thing,  and  embrace  every  thing.  And  here,  again, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  English  language  has  ^  upon' 
used  in  the  same  way  with  ini  as  here  employed ;  as  in  the 
phrase  *  to  speak  upon  a  subject.'  The  phrase  6k  M  nSp 
tintiif  is  not,  it  is  true,  capable  of  being  rendered  by  *  to 
speak  upon  every  thing ;'  but  not  because  ^  upon'  fails  to 
convey  the  meaning  of  inL  In  the  same  way,  &k  i^i  tb 
noix)^  ^  for  the  most  part,'  ini  here  showing  that  the  action 
or  state  referred  to  by  the  speaker  has  a  direction  upon,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  looking  upon  or  having  its  aspect  to» 
wards,  some  object ;  and  this  object  being  set  forth  by  the 
accusative  rb  noXu^  meaning  ^  as  regards,  as  &r  as  goes,  the 
most  part.'  The  construction  may,  perhaps,  be  made  more 
obvious  by  considering  the  like  form  of  expression  in  Xen. 
Laced,  iv.  2,  i)/6[uQtv  •  .  .  o&ra<  A/  Ttai  toAtwk  M  nhSarop 
dftxpeiiri^ae  dudpajfo^icKj  *  he  accounted  that  so  these  would 
arrive  at  the  highest  pitch  of  bravery,'  where  the  motion 
contained  in  dfixuica&at  is  qualified  by  inl,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  dui^trop,  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4,  25,  above  cited,  giving 
the  sense  of '  to  arrive  .  .  .  upon ;'  and  rb  nhSavov  dydpayof 
i9tac  is  added  in  the  signification  of  ^  as  regards  the  largest 
measure  of  bravery.'  The  only  difference  between  the 
construction  of  ini  rb  nXuarop^  in  this  example,  and  inl  tb 
noXiy  is,  that,  in  the  latter,  the  connection  with  the  action 
qualified  is  less  obvious. 

e.  ^  On,'  ^  upon.'  Again,  in  the  phrases  in*  dpeertpd^  ^  on 
the  left  hand,'  and  ini  di^tdj  ^  on  the  right  hand,'  both  ini 
and  the  accusative  have  the  same  explanation*  E.g.  Herod, 
vi.  83,  6  poujzab^  arparb^  rd  in*  dpearipi.  iaidioyn  rw  ^Eikj^ 
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ejzouTO'j  cSptt  TzduTOj  ri  yip  im  deSta  (dfroun  zdun  Ilipajjm  boh 
X^P^^  ^^  /'CTt^ora  xor'  ^Tzetpovy  ^  the  fleet  took  all  the  paiti 
of  the  Hellespont  that  are  on  the  left  hand  as  you  sail  into 
it ;  for  the  parts  on  the  right  hand  had  become  snbject  to 
the  Persians  themselves  on  the  mainland ;'  Id.  iL  93^  oS  i^ 
dp  aiziwp  {twp  xiyxpwp)  dltbat  ixszXmovzt^  Iq  ddijaaaaifj  foiuourat 
Ttcpe/i/iii/oe  ra  ir'  dpenzepa  zmv  xefoiiwv  di  V  dp  dKUfet  dposzim^ 
ovrecy  'o.  i:zi  de^ea  rtrpiifazaij  ^  any  of  them  that  may  be  caogfat 
while  swimming  down  to  the  sea  appear  to  be  robbed  on  the 
left  side  of  the  head ;  but  any  of  them  that  may  be  caught 
while  swimming  back  up  the  stream  are  rubbed  on  the 
right  side  of  the  head.'  Here  the  preposition  iTu  shows 
that  the  object  of  which  the  situation  is  to  be  marked 
looks  upon,  has  its  direction  upon,  or  its  aspect  towaida^ 
some  point;  and  the  accusative  denotes  this  pointy  or 
indicates  the  particular  thing  with  regard  to  which  this 
direction  or  aspect  is  affirmed.  Thus,  in  the  former  of  the 
examples  cited  from  Herodotus,  it  is  said  that  the  parts 
of  the  Hellespont  which  were  taken  by  the  fleet  have,  to  a 
person  sailing  into  it,  the  direction  or  aspect  of  upon  {kct^ 
as  regards  the  left  hand  {za  dpeaztpd) ;  that  is,  they  have  a 
position  defined  as  looking  upon  or  towards  the  left  hand; 
and  this  is  expressed  in  English  by  the  very  similar  phrase 
*on  the  left  hand,'  m  which  ^on'  is  used  in  the  same  figara- 
rative  sense  that  the  Greek  iTzi  has.  The  prepodtion,  as 
here  explained,  may  be  compared  with  the  use  of  iTd  with 
the  genitive  in  the  expression  i::*  oaou  Tzhtv,  It  might  seem 
simpler  and  more  satisfactory  to  give  to  iid  the  sense  of 
relative  position,  instead  of  relative  direction;  so  that  the 
meaning  of  i;:'  dpeffzepd  would  be  ^  upon  ...  as  regards 
the  left  hand ;'  but,  although  the  difference  is  slight,  ap- 
parently, the  explanation  above  given  is  preferred  as  upon 
the  whole  better  according  with  the  signification  of  the 
preposition  as  used  with  the  genitive,  and  with  the  meaning 
of  the  accusative  case.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sense  of 
relative  position  seems  better  to  agree  with  the  significa- 
tion of  the  dative,  as  in  ize  z^  ^Ep*j&i^  ^aidtrajj^  ^  on  the  Bed 
sea.' 
When,  in  such  descriptions  of  relative  position,  an  action 
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or  motion  is  introdnced  and  qoalified  by  iiri  with  the 
accusative,  as  Herod,  ii.  86,  ''EihjvtQ  /ikv  {jpAfooac)  dorb  t&f 
dpunepwp  ini  ri  d^eA  fipourtc  r^  X^P^  Aipmnoe  dk  djrb  tSp 
ii^edfp  htl  za  dpetntpdj  ^the  Greeks  write  carrying  the  hand 
from  the  left  to  the  right,  the  Egyptians  carrying  it  from 
the  right  to  the  left,'  the  same  sense  of  the  preposition  kci 
is  involved,  and  the  same  explanation  is  required.  That 
iizi  stands  after  fipovctQ  to  show  the  direction  in  whioh 
the  carrying  of  the  hand  is  made,  or  its  position  with  re- 
gard to  the  right  or  left,  may  be  more  easily  admitted,  but 
is  not  more  certainly  true,  tiian  the  same  thing  is  of  i^ 
dpitnipd  as  the  qualification  of  rd  ro5  ^Eihjamvroo  in  the 
former  case.  And  that  thb  interpretation  of  inl  and  of  the 
accusative  case  is  the  true  one,  might  be  still  further  con- 
firmed by  a  reference  to  the  use  of  ini  and  the  accusative 
in  such  examples  as  Xen.  Memorab.  iii.  5, 18,  &ai}fitd(^af  yt  ^ 
ndii^  iiKoK  TTOT*  iTti  rd  yfipov  laiJ^cv,  *I  wonder  how  the  state 
did  ever  incline  to  the  worse,'  that  is,  ^  in  a  direction  that 
looked  upon,  or  had  its  aspect  towards,  .  •  .  the  worse/ 
Compare  also  Id.  Anab.  iv.  8,  29,  rocc  il  nap'  iaor^  itapJjff^ 
ftthv  .  .  .  im  dSpu  ijftiiri^ou  roh^  cbpayou^y  ^  to  lead  the  rear 
files  to  the  right' 

/.  ^  Against.'  ^Em  with  the  accusative  has  also  the  sense 
of  *'  against'  E.g.  Herod,  i.  71,  7tapaaxiua(^o/Upoo  dk  Kpoiaco 
aTpar€U€a9ai  inl  IHpaauZj  ^and  when  Croesus  was  making 
ready  to  march  against  the  Persians ;'  Id.  L  157,  nuM/mfOC 
d:fjlip\)  tlvai  axparhv  lii  iwurip  livrOj  ^when  he  learned  that  an 
army  coming  against  him  was  near  at  hand ;'  Xen*  Anab.  L 
4,  14,  uov  dtiTot  Kupo^  inur&ai  robe  ^EJJo/jvaiz  htl  fiauniioj  ^  to 
follow  him  against  the  king ;'  Demosth.  22,  8,  htl  r:^v  rt;/MWw 
uexijv  oixtav  i/3o3;'(^e,  ^he  gave  help  against  the  tyrants' 
family ;'  Id.  537,  5,  Ijiu  ipj^  inl  Mudlcofj  ^  he  is  incensed 
against  Meidias.' 

Here,  again,  iiri  has  the  secondary  and  figurative  sense  of 
^upon,'  marking  the  direction  or  aspect  of  the  action  which 
it  qualifies  relatively  to  an  object  standing  in  the  accusative 
case,  which  itself  has  the  signification  of  ^  as  to,'  ^  as  regards/ 
Thus,  tnpaxvjur&cu  inl  IHpaoQ  means,  properly,  ^to  march 
upon  ...  as  regards  the  Persians.'    The  sense  of  *  against^* 
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which  ir/  80  frequently  bears,  arises  firom  the  obTions 
relations  existing  between  the  parties  to  the  action  qualified 
bj  i::L  In  the  first  example  cited,  (npanvuy&ae  Itzc  properij 
means,  as  has  just  been  seen,  'to  march  upon,'  and  the 
accusative  Ilipaaz  shows  that  the  action  thus  qualified  is  to 
be  understood  as  having  regard  to  the  Persians;  '  to  march 
upon  ...  as  regards  the  Persians.'  But  in  the  relations  of 
hostility  in  which  the  parties  to  the  action  stand  to  each 
other,  namely,  Croesus  and  the  Persians,  the  marching  of 
Croesus  ^upon'  the  Persians  is  the  same  thing  as  marching 
'against'  the  Persians.  ^liwu  if*  ttdmp  means  'to  go  for 
water;'  but  ui*(u  izi  rob^  Tzoisfuw^^  'to  go  against  the  enemy;* 
and  the  difference  lies,  not  in  the  preposition,  which  has  the 
same  sense  of  upon'  in  both  cases,  nor  yet  in  the  accusative^ 
which  has  the  same  meaning  of '  as  to,' '  as  regards,'  in  both 
examples,  but  in  the  different  relation  which  the  party  goings 
in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other,  holds  to  the  object  expressed 
by  the  accusative  case. 

g.  '  For,*  'with  a  view  to,'  'after.'  ^Etti  with  the  accusa- 
tive case  is  used  to  mark  the  object  had  in  view  in  an  action 
or  motion,  that  for  which  as  its  end  it  is  performed,  expressed 
in  English  by  'for,'  'with  a  view  to,'  'after.'  Kg.  Od.  iiL 
421,  djjC  if  6  fjii^  Tzedioi^d*  iTzi  ^cibi^  Troi,  Sfpa  Tdj[iaza  |  lidjjaof, 
' let  one  go  to  the  plain  for  an  ox;'  Herod,  v.  12,  axpjdffoi^nc 
rirp  dotlifs^i^  a<  erj^ov  dptaza  in*  udatp  iztfjozovj  '  they  would 
send  her  for,  after,  water ;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  6,  Ujvwku  Sn 
izi  ro5ro  lpjp>7cuy  '  they  say  that  the  boys  come  for  this,' 
'with  this  view;'  Id.  ib.  i.  6,  12,  5re  i^w  /liv  zpic  «  f^dcp  i£ 
diprfjptoi^y  'when  I  came  to  you  for  money;'  Id.  ib.  iv.  5,  81, 
TzifjGzwi^  iize  azpdzvjfia  e/c  Ilepaa^j  'on  sending  to  (among)  the 
Persians  for  an  army ;'  Id.  ib.  i.  2,  9,  Stop  di  i^tjj  ^aatirj^  hn 
&^pai^y  'whenever  the  king  goes  forth  to  hunt;'  Id.  ib.  iiL 
1,  6,  i^etrre  jdp  aoe  ize  dtxr^u  xara^Sa/verv,  'you  have  leave  to  come 
down  for  a  trial ;'  Demosth.  677,  17,  Xa^picof  iTzi  rov  iMsfuiif 
ToUzo^  xarBffTrjaaze  'you  appointed  Chabrias  for  (the  con- 
duct of)  this  war.' 

In  such  examples,  as  in  so  many  preceding  ones,  &n  is 
added  to  the  verb  to  mark  the  direction  or  aspect  of  its 
action  as  being  relatively  '  upon,'  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
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^apon'  i8  used  in  the  English  phrase  ^to  march  upon/  ^to 

msh  upon;'  and  the  accusative  is  used  to  introduce  the 

object  as  regards  which  the  action  has  the  direction  of 

^  upon.*    Thus,  in  6  /ikp  vno  iTti  ^v^  the  action  of  going 

contained  in  erai  is  represented  by  iitl  as  having  the  relative 

direction  or  aspect  of  *  upon/  and  the  accusative  ^o5v  shows 

that  it  has  this  ^  as  regards  an  ox ;'  and,  thus  &r,  the  meaning 

of  im  and  the  accusative  is  essentially  the  same  that  in  other 

connections  is  expressed  by  '  to/  as  in  xtxradpa/aotp  ijcl  ripf 

ddXaxzaofj  ^  having  run  down  to  (upon)  the  sea.*    But  it  is 

plain,  from  other  ej^mples,  that  this  relation  of  ^upon' 

expressed  by  iitiy  that  is,  the  having  a  direction  upon  or  an 

aspect  towards  an  object,  is  capable  of  being  regarded  in  a 

variety  of  ways  according  to  the  nature  of  the  action  and  to 

the  relations  of  the  objects  that  are  parties  to  it    Thus,  in 

avpaxgUa^at  ini  Ukpaaiz^  ^  to  march  against  the  Persians,'  to', 

as  seen  above,  obtains  the  sense  of  ^  against,'  due  to  the 

hostile  relations  of  the  parties  to  the  action ;  while  in  xoro- 

dpafwnf  im  ttjp  ^diarrap  it  conveys  merely  the  notion  of 

^  upon,'  for  which,  under  the  circumstances,  ^  to'  may  be 

substituted.    And,  in  the  examples  above  given,  the  mean« 

ing  seemingly  borne  by  ini  is  that  expressed  by  the  English 

^for,'  ^with  a  view  to,'  ^  after,'  this  peculiar  sense  being 

referable  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  preposition  is 

used  rather  than  to  any  thing  contained  in  itself.    If  the 

context  of  the  phrase  6  /ikp  Tttdiopd*  htl  fi(Ap  Troi  be  examined, 

it  will  be  seen  that  Nestor  is  giving  orders  for  a  sacrifice  to 

Athene,  and  that  among  them  is  one  that  a  man  go  to  the 

plain  to  bring  an  ox,  which  the  herdsman  {intfiouxdh)^  ^P) 

is  to  drive  up  quickly,  and  for  the  due  preparation  of  which 

as  a  victim  to  be  slain  provision  is  made.    So  that,  under 

the  circumstances  of  the  case  as  described,  it  cannot  be 

doubted  that  Hhe  going  to  the  plun  to  an  ox,'  or,  more 

exactly,  ^  the  going  to  the  plain  with  the  action  of  going 

directed  upon  an  ox,'  is  the  same  thing  as  going  ^  for'  an 

ox.    So,  likewise,  in  Herod,  v.  12,  although  in'  Mwp  Im/moy 

means,  literally,  no  more  than  that  *  they  would  send  her  to 

water,'  it  b  easily  gathered  from  the  context  that  the  sense 

20 
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intended  to  be  conveyed  is  that  ^  they  would  send  her  for 
or  after  water.' 

It  would  appear,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  idea 
of  the  object  had  in  view,  as  conveyed  by  izi  with  the 
accusative,  is  mainly  due  to  this  case  itself  being  suggested 
by  its  marking  out  an  object  ^as  to'  or  ^with  regard  to' 
which  alone  an  action  or  motion  is  performed;  and  that 
the  office  of  the  preposition  iTzi  is  merely  to  show  that  the 
action  or  motion  has  a  certain  direction  relatively  to  the 
object  that  constitutes  its  aim.  This  view  being  adopted, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  other  prepositions  also,  iis  ei^^  xard, 
and  fJterd,  may  be  used  with  the  accusative  to  denote  the 
object  had  in  view. 

A.  *  For,'  *  as  regards.'  Very  nearly  related  to  the  use  of 
iTui  with  the  accusative  just  considered  is  that  in  which  also 
it  is  translated  by  ^  for/  but  has  the  notion,  not  of  the  object 
or  end  had  in  view,  but  of  the  end  to  which  a  preceding 
condition  of  things  is  adapted,  and  may  sometimes  be  repre- 
sented by  ^as  regards.'  E.g.  II.  vi.  79,  oSpex'  ipiazoe  \  jzdtnof 
k:  c&'jj/  iare  fid.ieadai  rt  (fpo^iuu  re,  *  the  best  for  every  pur- 
pose,' the  literal  sense  being,  ^  best  ...  as  regards  eveiy 
purpose;*  (Ed. Tyr.690,seqq., ar(9f  Je  |  'izapoMfpoinpay^istopay  \ 
iizl  ippoufia  Tzsffdi^&cu  fi  \  dp,  tX  at  i^oafi^Oftae^  ^  know  that  I 
shall  seem  foolish  and  incapable  of  discretion  if  I  deceive 
you.' 

In  such  cases,  irrc  with  the  accusative  may  be  oonddered 
as  describing  the  extent  in  which  the  proposition  which  it 
qualifies  is  to  be  taken ;  dpeazoc  ItzI  Tzaaop  tdup  properly 
means,  '  best  ...  as  regards,  as  fisir  as  goes,  every  under- 
taking.*  To  speak  more  exactly,  however,  the  accusative 
itself  expresses  the  sense  of  ^  as  to,'  ^  as  regards,'  or  marks  in 
what  regard  precisely  the  persons  addressed  are  dptaroe;  and 
of  i'/ very  little  account  seems  to  be  taken.  It  serves,  how- 
ever, as  in  numerous  preceding  instances,  to  mark  the  rela- 
tive direction  or  aspect  had  by  the  term  which  it  qualifies; 
so  that  it  shall  be  regarded  as  having  a  direction  ^  upoii,'  as 
looking  towards  or  having  a  regard  to  Tzoffcof  cAiv,  *  every 
undertaking,*  that  is  to  say,  as  requiring  to  be  admitted  with 
a  special  aspect. 
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agnificKtiooiorirf.  Gmi.:<6f;>*wlthrMpMtto.' 

DmiTe:  <tir.' 

AoooMt:  'm  to^'  <M  Nflftrdi.' 

1.  <0b,'   upon.' 

a.  LoeiUj:  *ciu,* 

L  a.  <  On,"  upon.* 

1.  «.  <0n,*  <vpon.> 

*VfonJ 

ft.  ncvfttfralj: 

t.  'UpoD,'    'on,»    *ut* 
<nMr/*in,*<Inth0 
ttaneof:' 

6.  «0n,»       'at,' 

'niar,»  «fn;' 

'  depending  OIK 

on,*  In    «Se 

power  of; 

'on    eonditlon 

of;' 

«fcr.»     <npom* 

(groondyieft- 

•ob;) 

■• 

<tv/     (dtfeet 

luMlInTtoir;) 

<tir/  <eo  M  to 

CMM,'     (ze. 

«.  DlnetloD  <iq>> 

c  <Tkm»rd<*<i)r;' 

■nit) 

&  *Tof 

on,' upect  to* 

WBldl. 

«bT,»(if  lowSr;) 
*or/      *  conognlng,* 

<«b(mt;> 
••giilnrt,' «atf 

<to  the  extent  oftv;' 
•on,'  ♦npon,'  «bj,'  (M 

'imoog, 

'm  regerde,'  'u  te  m 

<ft)r,'  *to  mMl^'  <M- 

OMMMnw;' 

Mvdlngto;* 

<0B,*  «npon,>  (l«*  dpie^ 

*withrwpMt  tOk'Mn 
the  CMe  o('  <wtth 

.^^ 

ftTiewto;' 

*lbr,'  'with  n  Tltw  V 

<on   the  ground  oC' 

•itarj' 

<ft)rtherBMon,>*in 
TtowoH* 

<iv/<Mn«udi.> 

2.«0w.» 

2.  'Over.' 

'after'  •from,'  •&/ 
(4yefift(<«da(  hrt  ri- 

8.  <IneddlttoB  to^* 
*with;> 

*ifUr/ 

VOf.) 

Kard. 

Significations  of  xardL 

1.  ^Down/  Jirar(£  has  for  its  primary  signification  the 
idea  of  ^  down'  from  above,  being  directly  opposed  to  dydj 
*  up.'  Thus,  Hom.  II.  i.  45,  ^  8i  xar*  Odku/joroio  xapufvan^j  ^  he 
came  down  from  the  tops  of  Olympus ;'  xatd  t6p  nora/Af 
TtXeii^j  ^  to  sail  down  the  river.'  So  likewise  in  a  multitode 
of  compounds ;  as,  xora^orWi;,  *to  come  down/  ^  to  descend,' 
xara^daTpoxo^,  '  having  locks  of  hair  that  hang  down/  So 
obviously  prevalent  is  this  sense  of  xardj  and  so  universally 
admitted  as  the  primary  notion  of  this  preposition,  that  it 
does  not  require  to  be  established  by  multiplied  examples. 
The  mutual  opposition  of  sense  between  dpd  and  xard  is 
strikingly  exhibited  in  the  related  adverbial  forms  dwtf  and 
xdrtoy  *  above'  and  *  below,'  *  up'  and  *  down,'  so  frequently 
conjoined  in  the  phrase  di^at  xai  xdvm^  ^  upside  down.' 
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2.  This  proper  and  merely  local  sense  of  xard  is  yarionsly 
modified  in  the  course  of  its  use,  both  in  compounds  and  in 
its  employment  with  the  cases.     Thus : 

a.  ^Down.'  It  retains  the  sense  of  ^down,'  to  be  taken 
rather  in  a  figurative  way ;  as  in  xaracfpdfuu,  ^  to  write  down,' 
^to  enroll/  xazadopD^ztVy  ^to  put  down  (a  speaker)  by  noise,' 
xazaracuvj  *  to  trample  on,'  *  to  treat  with  contempt,*  jboto- 
Tzwjen^^  *•  to  cause  to  cease,'  ^  to  assuage,'  xccroTrXtti^j  ^  to  sail  down 
from  the  high  seas  into  harbor,'  xoTcczoie/uip,  ^to  put  down 
by  war,'  *to  subdue,'  xaTocroi^eti^j  *to  weary  out  by  toil,* 
xazcur^sj/i^ui^cuj  *  to  quench,'  xarofpoueti^j  *  to  despise.' 

b.  ^  Under.'  Immediately  derived  from  the  sense  of 
^  down'  is  that  of  '  under ;'  as  in  the  compound  xardfuo^^ 
^  underground,'  and  in  such  expressions  as  xara  j^p  iivatj  'to 
go  under  or  beneath  the  earth,'  properly,  *  to  go  down  ...  as 
regards  the  earth.'  Compare  xaraxp'jTrreafj  ^  to  conceal  under,' 
'to  hide,'  xara3i}uvy  'to  sink,'  'to  go  down  or  under.'  It  is 
plain  from  such  examples  that '  under,'  as  expressed  by  xazd^ 
is  merely  a  relative  acceptation  of  *  down.' 

c.  'Back,'  'again.'  In  some  compounds  xazd  has  the 
sense  of  'back,'  'again;'  as  xardfupf  'to  bring  back  from 
exile,'  xarchaty  'to  come  back  from  exile,'  xazadtifur^tUj  'to 
receive  back,'  as  from  banishment;  xaTipj[ea9aiy  'to  come 
back,'  'to  come  home,'  as  from  exile,  xaraxo/u^eeuy  'to  bring 
into  a  place  of  refuge,'  properly,  *  to  bring  back,'  xarapTi^tof^ 
'to  restore  to  order,'  (Herod,  v.  106,  cited  by  Passow.) 

In  such  examples,  the  notion  expressed  by  xazd  is  that 
of  reversing  an  action,  and  so  of  restoring  a  thing  to  its 
original  state.  Thus,  in  xazdyeip  the  meaning  is,  '  to  bring 
a  person  back  to  his  former  place  of  abode,' '  to  restore  him 
to  his  home'  from  which  exile  had  removed  him ;  and  in 
xarapzi^eiu  the  reference  is  properly  to  a  dislocated  joint,  and 
the  meaning  is,  '  to  bring  back  a  limb  to  its  original  state,' 
and  hence,  figuratively,  'to  restore  to  order.'  And  this 
sense  of  reversing  an  action,  or  of  restoring  a  thing  to  its 
original  or  ordinary  state,  would  seem  to  be  most  naturally 
derived  from  the  notion  of  contrast  which  the  mind  so 
readily  supplies  between  dud  and  xazdy  the  one  suggesting 
its  opposite,  even  where  it  is  not  named,  and  the  notion  of 
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contrast  or  opposition  coming  to  occupy  the  place  of  the 
term  which  suggested  it.  Certainly  there  remains  in  xardj^ 
Bip  nothing  of  the  sense  of  ^  down/  but  only,  so  £Ekr  as  xatd 
is  concerned,  the  idea  of  reversing  an  action,  or  placing  it 
in  opposition  or  contrast  with  its  actual  state.  That  is  to 
say,  xardy '  down/  having  once  suggested  the  idea  of  contrast 
by  its  almost  necessary  reference  to  its  opposite,  dpd^  *  up/ 
ceases  to  convey  the  meaning  of  ^  down/  and  retains  only 
that  of  contrast,  and  hence  of  opposition  or  contrariety. 
See  what  has  been  already  said  in  treating  of  the  preposi- 
tion d^f  in  the  same  signification. 

d.  '  Quite,'  'utterly.'  In  a  great  number  of  compounds 
xard  has  the  meaning  of  '  quite,'  ^  utterly,*  as  has  the  Qreek 
ixj  the  Latin  j>€r,  and  the  English  'up/  as,  xara^HysiPy  *to 
soothe  completely,'  xaraxaien/y  'to  bum  up,'  'to  consume  by 
burning,'  xardk&o^,  '  full  of  stones,'  '  all  stony,'  xatopiftiy^ 
*  to  cover  up  with  snow,'  xaraSatpeo/j  *  to  card  to  pieces,'  *  to 
destroy,*  xaraattrpoijv^ '  to  stone  to  death/  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  2, 8| 
cited  by  Passow,)  xaroarpcuvj  'to  saw  up,'  (Herod,  vii.  86, 
cited  by  Passow,)  xaxiduv^  '  to  eat  up,'  '  to  devour  quite,' 
xara^pixuif^  'to  wet  thoroughly,'  xarafiAiHUj  'to  break  in 
pieces.'  Probably  here  belong  xaropifutp^  *to  distribute,' 
namely,  '  to  assign  (i^i/i&v)  all  the  parts  of  a  whole,'  and 
xaraMnuvj  'to  leave  behind,'  the  sense  being,  ^to  leave 
utterly,'  or  a  merely  intensive  meaning  of  Xuxuy. 

This  signification  of  xatd  is  no  more  than  an  intensive 
use  of  the  idea  of  '  down,'  just  as  we  use  'out,'  multiplying 
its  force  by  repeating  it,  'out  and  out/  or,  again,  as  we 
employ  the  same  particle  in  the  derivative  form  'utterly/ 
The  preposition  xazd^  having  obtained  this  intensive  senee, 
was  employed  to  express  it  in  many  cases  where  there  oonld 
be  no  reference  to  the  primary  notion  of  '  down.'  Besides 
the  examples  above  given,  this  may  be  seen  in  xavdiafo^j '  a 
list,'  or  'enumeration,'  where  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt 
to  trace  in  xard  any  thing  of  its  proper  notion  of  ^down,' 
its  whole  force  being  to  mark  the  completeness  of  the 
counting. 

€.  '  Against,' '  at.'  In  a  number  of  compounds  JMcrrf  hat 
seemingly  the  sense  of  'against,'  ezpressed,  however,  by 
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other  terms  also  in  English,  as  *at.'  Thus^  xorapjUu;,  <to 
langh  Sit^' xaT€t3cxd^ea^y  ^  to  condemn/  ^  to  pronounce  judgment 
against/  xarajfcpfmaxmf^  ^io  decide  against,'  ^to  have  an  ad- 
verse opinion/  ^to  lay  to  one's  charge/  taxwxtaa&ai^  ^to 
accuse/  ^  to  blame/  ^  to  bring  a  charge  against,'  lunaxplvuy, 
*  to  decide  against,'  ^  to  give  judgment  against.'  So  like- 
wise, in  a  variety  of  phrases,  with  a  case,  as  xonf  tohk  eAnxv, 
'  to  speak  against  a  person.' 

Although  the  sense  of  ^  against'  which  xard  here  conveys 
cannot  be  said  to  be  immediately  derived  from  its  proper 
sense  of  ^  down,'  it  being,  in  fact,  partly  at  least,  due  to  the 
known  relations  of  the  parties  to  be  qualified  by  xard ;  such, 
for  example,  as  would  exist  between  a  judge  and  the  accused 
person,  the  accuser  and  the  accused ;  yet  it  may  be  safely 
af&rmed  that  there  is  in  the  notion  of  '  down'  contained  in 
xard  a  fitness  at  least  to  qualify  the  action  when  it  relates 
to  adverse  parties.  The  English  language  employs  the 
word  ^  down'  itself  in  a  somewhat  similar  way,  when  it  says 
figuratively  *  to  look  down  upon,'  in  the  sense  of  *  to  treat 
with  contempt/  and  the  Greek  language  uses  xarcDrruop, 
*to  spit  upon,'  *to  spit  at,'  proi)erly,  *to  spit  down  upon,' 
to  express  disgust  And  it  may  be  that  the  sense  of '  against,' 
so  far  as  it  belongs  to  xard  apart  from  the  relations  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  the  action  which  it  qualifies,  springs 
fix)m  the  figurative  application  of  the  sense  of  *  down.'  If 
it  be  not  admitted  that,  to  this  extent,  xard  is  fitted  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  '  against,'  it  will  be  diflicult  to  see  why  this 
one  of  all  the  prepositions  is  chosen  to  express  this  sense. 
In  other  cases  in  which  the  proper  sense  of  the  preposition 
seems  to  be  shut  out  of  view  through  the  predominance  of 
the  case,  or  from  other  causes,  there  is  still  left  the  means 
of  seeing  the  appropriateness  of  the  use  of  the  preposition, 
if  for  nothing  else,  yet  to  indicate  the  original  direction 
or  relative  position  of  the  action  with  regard  to  its  object 
And  BO  of  xard  in  the  sense  of  'against,'  if  we  admit  that 
the  relative  direction  of  *  down  upon*  is,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, and  with  regard  to  parties  having  certain  relations, 
appropriate  to  the  expression,  not  only  of  contempt,  but 
also  of  '  against'  or  what  is  adverse.     Otherwise  xard  most 
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be  regarded  as  having  here  both  lost  its  proper  sense  of 
^  down/  and  as  being  employed  without  having  any  appro- 
priate office  to  perform,  so  £&r  as  we  can  see. 

/.  ^For/  ^  after.'  In  another  class  of  examples,  where 
xard  with  the  accusative  is  rendered  in  English  by  ^for/ 

*  after/  and  denotes  the  object  had  in  view  in  an  action,  it 
is  clear  that  the  proper  meaning  of  the  preposition  is  almost 
entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  its  only  traceable  force  is  to  mark 
the  action  as  having  a  certain  direction  relatively  to  its 
object.  Thus,  in  Od.  iii.  106,  7riaZAfi€voe  xari  hjtioy  ^  roving 
for,  or  after,  booty,'  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  assign  to 
iuxrd  the  distinct  idea  of  ^down  upon.'  It  is  enough  for 
the  sense  that  it  shows  the  action  to  have  an  appropriate 
relative  direction  with  regard  to  its  object.  That  the  rela- 
tive direction  denoted  by  xard  is  an  appropriate  one,  accord- 
ing to  Greek  ways  of  thinking,  is  only  to  be  proved  by  the 
actual  usage  of  the  language ;  for  nothing  in  the  English 
language  would  suggest  it.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  asserted 
that  the  notion  of  *for,'  *aft»r,'  or  of  the  object  had  in 
view,  is  expressed  by  xardj  any  further  than  as  it  denotes 
the  relative  direction  here  spoken  of,  and  thus  in  some  sort 
connects  the  action  with  its  object.  As  will  be  seen  below, 
the  sense  of  ^for,'  ^  after,'  or  of  the  object  had  in  view,  is 
more  properly  referred  to  the  accusative  case.  This  view  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  same  sense  of  *  for,'  ^  aft;er,'  is 
expressed  by  other  prepositions  and  the  accusative  case,  as 
by  inij  and  fxerd :  e.g.  if'  odwp  livaiy  and  fuiS^  Zdmp  iipaif  ^  to  go 
for,  or  after,  water.'  J3y  this  fact  it  is  shown,  also,  that  not 
one  relative  direction  alone  of  the  action  is  appropriate  to 
the  expression  of  the  object  or  end  had  in  view,  but  that,  as 
the  relative  direction  of  xardj  ^  down,'  is  suitable  to  it,  so  is 
that  of  im^  ^  upon,'  as  well  as  the  relative  position  of  /mrd^ 

*  in  the  midst.' 

The  same  may  be  said  of  xard  in  other  constructions ;  as 
where  it  is  said  to  mark  distribution,  as  xad^  ivoj  *  one  at  a 
time,'  xar  ivtaxrchv^  *  every  year,'  *year  by  year,'  xati,  fSiia^ 
^  by  tribes ;'  where  it  is  said,  with  the  same  incorrectness,  to 
mean  '  at,'  ^  in,'  '  throughout,'  as,  xar*  ohovy  *at  home,'  xo^* 
SfuXoi^f  'in  a  crowd,'  xard  arpatApy  *  throughout  an  army;' 
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where  it  is  represeDted,  with  like  error,  as  sigDiffring  'ae* 
cording  to/  ^as  to/  ^as  regards^'  as,  xara  duftiv^  'according 
to  one's  mind/  xara  diuafuuy  ^  according  to  one's  power  or 
ability/  xara  zotkoy  ^  as  regards  this/  xara  ndvcoj  '  in  every 
regard/  ^as  to  every  thing/  and,  again,  where  it  is  trans- 
lated by  ^  by,'  as,  xaxdi  jr^p  xai  iMXarvaPy  ^  by  land  and  by  sea.* 
In  all  tiiese,  and  in  some  other  instances  as  well,  the  only 
office  of  xard  is  to  mark  the  relative  direction  of  some  action 
or  motion  with  regard  to  the  object  named  by  the  accosi^ 
live;  and  the  various  notions,  improperly  referred  to  the 
preposition,  such  as  distribution,  'as  regurds,'  'according 
to,'  belong  to  the  accusative,  either  alone,  or  aided  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  stands. 

Summary  of  the  siffmficatians  of  xatdL 

Kard.  'Down.' 

a.  Locally;  'down,'  either  fix>m  or  upon. 

b.  Figuratively ;  '  down,'  '  at,'  '  against' 

c.  Relatively;  'under,'  'down  under,'  'beneath.' 

d.  Relatively,  and  by  contrast  and  opposition ; '  back,' 

'  again.' 

e.  Intensively ;  '  quite,'  '  utterly.' 

/.  Relative  direction,  '  down ;'  the  sense  of  'down' 
being  hardly  discernible,  and  not  rendered  in 
English,  the  case  predominating. 

SIQNIFICATIONS  A5D  USB  OF  xovd  WITH  CASKS. 

I.   With  the  genitive. 

1.  '  Down  fix)m,'  '  down  upon,'  '  down  in,'  *  down  under.' 
Kard  with  the  genitive  case  is  very  commonly  osed  in  ila 
proper  and  local  sense  of  '  down :'  e.g.  Hom.  II.  i.  44,  ^  tt 
xor'  OifXiforoco  xapijpov  jimifuvo^  x^py  'he  came  down  from  the 
heights  of  Olympus ;'  Herod,  viii.  53,  i^^hrctoy  kmurotK  isri 
TOO  ru^ioz  xdxiOy '  they  threw  themselves  down  from  the  wall ;' 
Id.  vi.  18,  ol  dh  Ilipaou .  .  .  n^v  Mihjroif  TzoleopxiwTtc  •  .  .  wiphom 
xaz  dxp7j(:y  '  the  Persians  captured  Miletus  utterly,'  properly, 
'  down  from  the  top'  (to  the  bottom) ;  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  2, 17, 
iJlofjLtiHH  xara  ttj^  nirpaCj  '  leaping  down  from  the  rock ;'  U* 
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Anab.  iv.  5,  18,  of  8i  TtoXifuot  Seiirayn^j  ^ap  iaurab^  xotA  t^ 
jpdiH)^  e/c  ri;^  vdaniVy  ^  cast  themselves  down  upon  (or  through) 
^e  SDOw  into  the  valley ;'  Id.  Anab.  vi.  4,  81,  ol  noUfuot 
Itcku^  iptijjaoat  xaxa  too  Trpapou^^  ^the  enemy*^  cavalry  fled 
down  the  declivity ;'  Id.  Anab.  vii.  i.  80,  euxofjuu  /lupiac  ifd 
yt  xara  rrfi  yrfi  dfrfoeibz  Tepia&aty  *  I  wish,  for  my  part,  that  I 
had  been  ten  thousand  fathoms  beneath  (down  under)  the 
earth;'  B.  xxiii.  100,  ^uj[ii  xara  yi&ovb^  Vt^^y  ^^^  spirit 
departed  down  under  the  earth;'  H.  iii.  21T,  xara  ji^o^ 
Sfi/juxra  T^T^ou^y  ^  fixing  his  eyes  down  upon  the  ground ;'  IL 
xz.  821,  xar  dip^aX/jubv  jii^v  djiXoVy  *shed  darkness  down  upon 
his  eyes;*  Aristoph.  Yesp.  1216,  xaxdi  xupb^  tdmp^  ^ponr 
water  down  upon  the  hands ;'  II.  v.  659,  vbv  di  xat'  df^aX- 
ftwp  ipefieui/ij  w(  ixdXu^Bi/^  ^him  dark  night  overspread, 
down  upon  his  eyes.' 

The  sense  of  ^  from'  which  we  add  to  ^  down'  in  translating 
xard  with  the  genitive,  in  many  instances,  is  not  contained 
in  xard  itself,  but  is  wholly  relative,  or  arises  from  the 
obvious  relative  position  of  the  subject  of  the  action  with 
regard  to  the  object  to  which  the  genitive  shows  that  it  is  to 
be  referred,  ifar^i  merely  defines  the  action  or  motion  which 
it  qualifies  as  having  the  direction  of  *down,'  and  the  geni- 
tive case  shows  that  it  has  this  direction  ^with  respect  to'  a 
specific  object;  whether  it  is  ^down  from'  above,  or  down 
to  something  below,  that  is,  ^  down  upon,'  is  to  be  gathered 
from  the  known  position  in  which  the  subject  of  the  action 
and  its  object  stand  relatively  to  each  other.  The  same  is 
to  be  said  of  the  accessary  ideas  of  ^upon,'  *in,'  *  under/ 
which  are  necessarily  connected  with  ^down'  in  rendering 
other  examples  of  the  use  of  xor^  with  the  genitive.  And 
that  this  is  so,  is  at  once  shown  by  the  very  fitct  of  xard  with 
the  genitive  at  one  time  signifying  'down  from,'  and  at 
another  <  down  upon,'  'down  under;'  it  being  manifest,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  same  preposition  cannot  of  itself 
convey  ideas  so  opposite,  and  easy  to  see,  on  the  other, 
that,  attributing  to  xard  the  simple  expression  of  direction 
'down,'  the  additional  sense  of 'from,'  'upon,'  'in,'  'under,' 
will  bo  suggested  by  the  relative  position  in  which  the  sub- 
ject of  the  action  and  the  object  to  which  it  is  referred 
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stand  to  each  other.  Thus,  in  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  2,  IT,  iUi* 
fi&HH  xaza  d^c  ^ir/xzc,  xard  shows  that  the  leaping  expressed 
by  &Ak6fjt£i^oi  was  *•  down'  in  its  direction,  and  the  genitive 
r^c  Trezpa::  that  it  was  a  leaping  down  ^  with  respect  to  the 
rock ;'  but  neither  xard  nor  the  genitive,  in  itself  considered, 
gives  any  answer  to  the  question  whether  it  was  'down 
fix)m'  or  '  down  upon'  the  rock.  But,  upon  consulting  the 
narrative,  it  is  found  that  the  persons  described  as  leaping 
down  belonged  to  a  party  of  soldiers  that  had  been  cut  off 
from  a  hill  which  they  had  been  sent  to  occupy,  and  tiiat  it 
was  in  attempting  to  escape  from  the  eminence  to  the  body 
of  the  army  below  that  they  performed  the  act  of  leaping; 
and  the  circumstances  at  once  show  that  the  leaping  was 
'  down  from  the  rock/  and  not '  down  upon  the  rock.*  And 
so  of  the  other  cases. 

2.  In  a  multitude  of  examples  in  which  xard  is  employed 
with  the  genitive,  it  does  not  retain  with  any  distinctness, 
according  to  the  English  way  of  thinking,  at  least,  the 
primary  sense  of  'down,'  however  this  may  have  been 
originally  involved,  but  only  marks  the  relative  direction 
or  position  of  the  action,  motion,  or  state  expressed  by  the 
verb  with  respect  to  the  object  introduced  by  the  genitive. 
All  that  we  can  see  of  the  force  of  xard  thus  introduced  is 
often  no  more  than  this,  that  the  direction  of  *  down,'  which 
it  properly  denotes,  is  appropriate  to  the  relation  in  which 
the  action  or  motion  qualified  by  it  and  its  object  stand  to 
each  other.     See  what  has  been  said  of  xard  above,  2.  /. 

a.  ^  At.'  Kard  with  the  genitive  is  sometimes  translated 
by  ^ at,'  as  in  such  examples  as  zo^sisiu  xara  axoTzoiij  'to  shoot 
at  a  mark.'  Here  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  xard  retains  dis- 
tinctly the  sense  of  'down,'  although  it  may  have  originally 
had  it;  for  the  direction  of  the  arrow  is  not  always  nor 
necessarily  *down*  with  reference  to  the  object  aimed  at 
But  the  preposition,  in  its  proper  sense,  having  come  to  be 
used  in  such  connection,  namely,  to  indicate  the  direction 
of  the  action  relatively  to  the  object  to  which  it  is  referred, 
it  may  have  been  afterwards  retained  in  cases  where,  strictly 
speaking,  the  direction  of  the  action  was  not  'down.*  It 
should  be  observed,  further,  that  the  office  of  xordE  being,  in 
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Buch  case,  according  to  the  assamption,  merely  to  mark  that 
the  action  has  a  certain  direction  relatively  to  its  object,  and 
not  strictly  to  denote  a  downward  motion,  it  cannot  be 
rendered  in  the  English  translation.  The  term  *at,'  em- 
ployed in  translating  xard  with  the  genitive,  does  not  answer 
to  any  thing  contained  in  xardj  but  to  the  notion  of  *  with 
respect  to*  expressed  by  the  genitive.  This  is  clear,  not  only 
from  the  consideration  of  the  office  of  the  genitive  itself 
TO^eoup  xaxa  tnumo'ij  meaning,  properly,  ^  to  shoot  with  a  bow, 
or  to  be  an  archer  .  .  .  with  respect  to  a  mark,'  that  is,  ^  to 
shoot  ...  at  a  mark,'  but  also  from  the  fitct  that  the  geni- 
tive alone  is  used  with  ro^tUtp  in  the  sense  of  ^  at :'  e.g.  II. 
zxiii.  858,  seqq.  .  .  .  Ix  3h  rpijpwpa  niieeop  \  i&n^  /jcjpiuihp 
9qatv  TTodo^j  j^c  dp*  i^wju  I  To^euetPj  ^  at  which  he  bade  them 
shoot.' 

6.  ^Of,'  'concerning.'  Kard  with  the  genitive  is  also 
rendered  by  'o^'  'concerning:'  e.g.  Demosth.  68,  2,  8  xa2 
fdyttndp  iaxi  xa^  bfitov  ipuofuaPj  'which,  in  fiEtct,  is  the 
greatest  commendation  of  you ;'  Id.  1412,  6,  xaiy  ivdc  /Jtiinnf 
7cpdf/iar(K  oif  rd  xpdrtara  IjvtoxtPj '  concerning  one  thing  alone 
has  he  decided  not  the  most  wisely;'  Id.  615,  27,  xaxd  nco/rbc 
rclu  xpipoo  axiipaa^^y  '  consider  of  the  whole  of  time,' '  of  all 
time.'    Xen.  Cyr.  i.  8, 1. 

In  such  examples,  the  genitive,  having  the  sense  of 'with 
respect  to,'  expresses  the  relation  which  we  render  by  *  of/ 
'concerning,'  and  the  meaning  of  xaxd  is  not  retained  in 
the  translation,  the  English  language  having  nothing  that 
answers  to  it  when  so  employed.  The  preposition  retains 
here  only  so  much  of  its  proper  sense  as  serves  to  indicate 
that  the  action  which  it  qualifies  has  a  certain  relative 
direction  with  respect  to  the  noun  introduced  by  the 
genitive. 

Here  belong  such  phrases  as  xa^  Siou^  'on  the  whole,' 
properly,  '  with  respect  to,  concerning,  the  whole,'  and  xard 
Ttaurd^y  'altogether,'  that  is,  'with  respect  to  every  thing/ 
or  'in  respect  of  every  thing.' 

c.  '  Upon,'  '  by.'  The  same  interpretation  may  be  {^ven 
of  such  phrases  as  €uj[$a&ae  xard  rrvoc,  'to  vow  by,  upon,  a 
thing/  dfjtoaoi  xard  rrvoc,  'to  swear  by,  upon,  a  tiling/  the 
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seDse  being  ^  to  make  a  vow  .  •  .  with  respect  to  a  things' 
'having  reference  to  a  thing/  'to  swear  or  take  an  oath  .  •  • 
with  respect  to,  having  reference  to,  a  thing/  the  idea  of 
'with  respect  to/  'having  a  reference  to/  being  expressed 
by  the  genitive,  and  the  preposition  merely  indicating  the 
relative  direction  of  the  action  towards  the  object  marked 
by  the  genitive  case.  Otherwise,  jund  most  be  considered 
as  retaining  more  of  its  proper  sense,  and  as  indicating  that 
the  person  that  makes  a  vow  or  swears  stands  over  the 
object  by  which  he  swears.  (See  Passow's  Lexicon,  s.  v.) 
Either  way,  the  sense  of '  by,' '  upon,'  belongs  to  the  genitive 
case  and  not  to  xaxd. 

d.  'Against'  Again,  in  the  many  examples  in  which 
xaxd  with  the  genitive  has  seemingly  the  sense  of  'against,' 
the  same  interpretation  applies.  Thus,  in  the  phrase  waxd 
TtuiK  elTzeipj  '  to  speak  against  a  person :'  e.g.  Plat.  Apol.  87, 
B,  TzoUotj  did)  xaz  ifiaiKoo  ipeip  altca^f '  I  am  far  from  intending 
to  speak  against  myself.'  The  genitive  marking  the  object 
with  reference  to  or  with  respect  to  which  the  act  of  speak- 
ing is  affirmed,  xazd  shows  that  the  action  has  a  certain 
direction  relatively  to  this  object  The  notion  of 'againsf 
is  not  contained  in  xazdj  but  is  suggested  by  the  relation  in 
which  the  subject  of  the  verb  and  the  object  of  its  action 
stand  to  each  other.  That  this  is  so,  is  shown  by  the  £mA 
that  xazd  rrvoc  is  employed  equally  with  words  that  signify 
praise  and  with  those  that  express  blame.  E.g.  Demosth. 
646,  4,  TTjp  b/ioiap  izocf^aazo  TztazT^f  airiop  xar*  ovroi/,  'he 
accounted  the  like  charge  against  him  to  be  true,'  com- 
pared with  Id.  68,  2,  above  cited,  h  xai  ftiptnop  lazt  xad^  b/am 
ijxwfjuovy  'which,  in  fact,  is  the  highest  commendation  of 
you.'    (See  Reiske  Ind.  Grsec.  Demosth.  s.  v.  xazd,) 

u.  With  the  accusoHce. 

1.  '  Down.'  In  some  examples  of  its  employment  witii 
the  accusative  case  xazd  retains  its  proper  signification  of 
'  down :'  e.g.  Herod,  ii.  96,  zalfza  za  ^tXoia  aiA  ftip  rov  ronyw 
olf  dii^ayzcu  z?JetVy  .  .  .  xaza  jiooi^  ik  xo/ii^eroi  wiiy  'these  vessels 
cannot  sail  up  the  river,  but  go  down  stream  as  follows.* 
Here  the  proper  signification  of  xazd  is  'down/  and  ihft 
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accasative  /idop  means  ^  as  regards  the  stream ;'  ^  they  go 
down  ...  as  regards  the  stream/  It  is  tme  that  xard  jidop 
might  be  interpreted  ^with  the  current,'  that  is,  ^according 
to  the  current,'  (see  Schweig.  Lex.  Herod,  s.  v.  xard;)  but 
nothing  forbids  the  attributing  to  xard  its  original  sense,  the 
more  as  it  stands  in  immediate  opposition  to  dvd  rdp  Trora/jtiu^ 
*up  the  stream.'  H.  xvii.  86,  l^^  d*  odfjui  xar'  oifva/jtii/ijy 
dnai3jifj  ^  the  blood  flowed  down  from  the  inflicted  wound.' 
In  this  example,  xard  added  to  aifM  i^/iee  shows  that  the 
flowing  is  ^  down,'  and  the  accusative  obra/Ui^v  dnahjp  indi* 
cates  in  what  regard  this  is  affirmed,  ^  as  regards  the  inflicted 
wound.'  So  that,  strictly  taken,  the  meaning  would  be, 
^  the  blood  flowed  down  ...  as  regards  the  inflicted  wound ;' 
and  the  sense  of  ^  from,'  which  is  properly  added  in  the 
translation  ^the  blood  flowed  down  from  the  inflicted 
wound,'  is  not  contained  in  xardj  but  is  suggested  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

2.  a.  '  Throughout,'  ^  all  through.'  Kard  with  the  accusa- 
tive  is  employed  to  measure  the  extent  of  an  action,  where 
in  English  are  used  the  terms  ^  throughout,'  '  all  through  :* 
e.g.  n.  iv.  199,  ^  y  iivat  xard  Xabp  ^Aj[atwvj  *he  went  to  go 
throughout  the  host  of  the  Achsei ;'  H.  L  229,  ij  ttoXj  Hi6p 
ioTt  xard,  arparbv  edphp  ^Aj^auwp  \  dwp'  datoatptia^y  ^  surely  it 
is  £Eir  better  to  take  away  from  us,  throughout  the  wide  host 
of  the  Achsei,  what  has  been  bestowed  upon  us ;'  Herod.  L 
80,  rbv  HoXatpa  ^ipdjcoure^  Tztpc^op  xard  rot/c  dijcwjpoo^y  *  attend- 
ants conducted  Solon  all  through  the  treasuries.' 

In  such  examples  xard  does  not  retain  distinctly  its  proper 
sense  of  ^  down,'  although  it  may  be  safely  assumed  as  true 
that,  even  here,  this  meaning  did  originally  belong  to  it,  but 
was  afterwards  lost  from  the  view,  chiefly  through  the  pre- 
dominant force  of  the  accusative  case.  In  the  flrst  example 
cited,  the  accusative  is  employed  to  measure  the  extent  of 
the  action  ^  d'  Upocj  and  shows  that  the  going  was  *to  the 
extent  of,  reached  as  far  as,  the  Qreek  host;'  and  xan£  was 
originally  added,  in  the  case  of  such  measure,  to  mark  the 
relative  dii*cction  of  the  action,  so  as  to  indicate  that  the 
measure  of  its  extent  was  to  be  taken  from  above  down- 
wards.   But  as  this  was  a  wholly  subordinate  matter,  the 
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leading  idea  being,  not  so  mneli  the  mode  of  determining 
the  measure,  whether  by  taking  it  from  above  or  from  below, 
as  the  measure  of  extent  itself,  the  proper  meaning  of  Mozd 
almost  vanished,  and  little  more  was  expressed,  when  xard 
was  added,  than  the  mere  measure  of  extent  furnished  by 
the  accusative  itself. 

That  xard  was  thus  used  with  the  accusative  of  measure 
merely  to  show  the  direction  in  which  the  extent  of  an 
action  is  measured,  namely,  from  above  downwards,  will  be 
seen  afterwards  in  explaining  other  constructions,  such  as 
xa&'  iua^  'one  at  a  time,'  xad^  ^fdpap,  ^by  the  day,'  ^a  day 
at  a  time.'  And  that  xazd  is  so  employed  in  such  examples 
as  xara  labv^  ^  throughout  the  people,'  may  be  proved  by  the 
frict  that  dnf,  '  up,'  is  used  with  the  accusative  in  precisely 
the  same  sense.  Thus,  II.  iv.  209,  ^cof  If  Uihu  xad^  Spuiou  dM 
oTpaTou  $ifpln/  \lj[cud}i^y  ^  they  proceeded  to  go  in,  among,  the 
crowd,  all  through  the  wide  army  of  the  Achsei.'  Here,  if 
di^  be  allowed  to  have  been  originally  employed  in  its 
peculiar  sense,  it  shows  that  the  measure  of  extent  expressed 
by  oTpazov  is  to  be  regarded  as  taken  from  below  upwards, 
just  as,  in  the  case  of  xard,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  taken 
from  above  downwards ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  explained  how 
the  two  expressions  xaca  arpazov  and  dMz  arparoy  came  to  be 
identical  in  sense,  *  throughout  the  army,'  but  by  observing 
that  the  prepositions  merely  indicated  the  direction  which 
the  action  was  conceived  as  having,  that  is,  the  manner  of 
taking  its  measure,  from  above  downwards,  and  from  below 
upwards;  and  that  while  the  actual  measure  of  extent, 
the  accusative,  remained  the  same  in  both  cases,  it  was 
a  matter  of  no  moment  whether  it  was  reached  in  this  way 
or  that. 

It  may  be  observed,  although  not  deemed  necessaiy,  nor 
even  important,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  above  explana- 
tion, that,  occasionally,  xazd  with  the  accusative  in  the  sense 
of  *  throughout,'  or  of  the  entire  measure  of  an  action,  does 
possibly  retain  the  idea  of  '  down*  with  more  distinctness 
than  can  be  affirmed  of  it  in  the  preceding  examples.  Thus^ 
n.  xvii.  8-4,  n^dTmjvsv  3*  dp  herra  xard  <n-rjfac,  *he  looked 
throughout  the  ranks,'  where  we  could  also  say,  ^he  looked 
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dowD  the  ranks/  and  where  it  may  be  more  readily  admitted 
that  xard  retains  its  proper  sense* 

b.  *  At,'  *  on,'  *  by,'  *  in.'  Kard  occurs  with  the  accusative 
case  of  a  variety  of  words  in  such  phrases  as  xax*  oTxov^  *at 
home,'  xad^  ifukoPj  ^  in  a  crowd/  xora  t^v  dddp,  ^on  or  by  the 
road,'  xara  f^v  xai  xard  ^dkamxuy  ^  by  land  and  by  sea,'  and 
in  such  conjunction  admits  of  being  rendered  in  English  by 
*at,'  *on,'  *by,'  *in,'  ^  among'  even,  and  perhaps  by  other 
terms,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  noun  and  of  the  action 
defined  by  xard  and  the  accusative.  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iv. 
6, 11,  dpdpe^  d*  oidafjc^  ipoXdrrovrgQ  ijfita^  <paif€poi  elatj  diX*  ^  xard 
TouTiju  Tiju  diouj  ^  except  on  this  road ;'  B.  iv.  209,  fidp  If  Ihnu 
xad^  ifuXov  dvd  arparb)^  eiphp  *Aj[OLiwpf  ^  they  proceeded  to  go 
in,  among,  the  crowd ;'  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  5,  1,  ditr^wpoup  ic  vb 
iffTu  xara  ttjp  inl  Kvjf^pkajz  i86vj  *  they  retreated  by,  along, 
over,  the  road  to  Kenchrese ;'  Id.  Hell.  v.  4,  47,  rA  &ri/t>  riyc 
xard  rbp  Kt&aup&va  bdou  dxpov^  ^the  summit  above  the  road 
at,  near,  Eathseron.' 

In  such  examples,  the  proper  sense  of  ^  down,'  however 
truly  it  may  be  involved,  is  not  distinctly  retained  by  xatd ; 
and  yet  the  presence  of  this  preposition  may  be  accounted 
for  and  its  force  determined.  In  £Eu;t,  this  use  of  xaxd  is 
very  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case,  the  only 
difference  being  that  there  the  accusative  measures  the 
extent  of  the  action  qualified  by  xori,  while  here  it  marks, 
in  a  less  palpable  sense  of  measure,  the  object  to  which  the 
preceding  statement  is  to  be  confined,  that  ^as  to,'  *with 
regard  to'  which  it  is  affirmed.  It  was  seen  above,  that  in 
the  phrase  liyoi  xard  tnparbp^  *to  go  throughout  the  army,' 
the  accusative  gives  the  measure  of  the  action,  being  equiva- 
lent to  ^  as  far  as  the  army  reaches,'  *  to  the  extent  of  the 
army,'  while  the  proper  office  of  xard  was  to  mark  the 
direction  of  the  action,  and  so  to  note  the  way  in  which  the 
extent  or  measure  of  the  action  is  determined,  namely,  from 
above  downwards,  or  from  below  upwards ;  and,  accordingly, 
that  the  peculiar  signification  of  xardy  although  unquestion- 
ably originally  present,  came  to  be  almost  entirely  over- 
looked. 

But  if  this  be  so  of  xaxd  in  connection  with  aotual 
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leading  idea  being,  not  so  mneh  the  mode  of  determining 
the  measure,  whether  by  taking  it  from  above  or  from  below, 
as  the  measure  of  extent  itself  the  proper  meaning  of  aazd 
almost  vanished,  and  little  more  was  expressed,  when  xaxd 
was  added,  than  the  mere  measure  of  extent  furnished  by 
the  accusative  itself. 

That  xazd  was  thus  used  with  the  accusative  of  meamie 
merely  to  show  the  direction  in  which  the  extent  of  an 
action  is  measured,  namely,  from  above  downwards,  will  be 
seen  afterwards  in  explaining  other  constructions,  such  as 
xa&*  &a,  ^one  at  a  time,'  xad^  ^f^po^y  ^by  the  day,*  ^a  day 
at  a  time.'  And  that  xazd  is  so  employed  in  such  examples 
as  xard  Xaov^  *•  throughout  the  people,'  may  be  proved  by  the 
frict  that  dnf,  *'  up,'  b  used  with  the  accusative  in  precisely 
the  same  sense.  Thus,  II.  iv.  209,  ^ov  if  iivat  xaff*  5/muou  om 
oTpazb^  eifpbp  \lj[a£wpy  ^  they  proceeded  to  go  in,  among,  the 
crowd,  all  through  the  wide  army  of  the  Achsei.'  Here,  if 
di^i  be  allowed  to  have  been  originally  employed  in  its 
peculiar  sense,  it  shows  that  the  measure  of  extent  expressed 
by  azpazov  is  to  be  regarded  as  taken  from  below  upwards, 
just  as,  in  the  case  of  xarc£,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  taken 
from  above  downwards ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  explained  how 
the  two  expressions  xazd  (npazop  and  dMz  arparov  came  to  be 
identical  in  sense,  *  throughout  the  army,'  but  by  observing 
that  the  prepositions  merely  indicated  the  direction  whidi 
the  action  was  conceived  as  having,  that  is,  the  manner  of 
taking  its  measure,  from  above  downwards,  and  from  below 
upwards;  and  that  while  the  actual  measure  of  extent, 
the  accusative,  remained  the  same  in  both  cases,  it  was 
a  matter  of  no  moment  whether  it  was  reached  in  this  way 
or  that. 

It  may  be  observed,  although  not  deemed  necessaiy,  nw 
even  important,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  above  explana- 
tion, that,  occasionally,  xazd  liidth  the  accusative  in  the  sense 
of '  throughout/  or  of  the  entire  measure  of  an  action,  does 
possibly  retain  the  idea  of  ^  down'  with  more  distinctness 
than  can  be  affirmed  of  it  in  the  preceding  examples.  Thus, 
H.  xvii.  84,  r(iT;73jj.£v  d'  dp  iTzerra  xara  4nij[a^j  *he  looked 
throughout  the  ranks,'  where  we  could  also  say,  ^he  looked 
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down  the  ranks/  and  where  it  may  be  more  readily  admitted 
that  xard  retains  its  proper  sense. 

b.  *  At,*  *  on,*  *  by,*  *  in.*  Kurd  occurs  with  the  accusative 
case  of  a  variety  of  words  in  such  phrases  as  xor*  olxop^  'at 
home,*  xa&^  i/xdovy  *  in  a  crowd,'  xara  dyv  W6v,  *on  or  by  the 
road,'  xara  yrjv  xai  xard  ^dXarrap^  'by  land  and  by  sea,'  and 
in  such  conjunction  admits  of  being  rendered  in  English  by 
*at,'  'on,'  'by,'  'in,'  'among'  even,  and  perhaps  by  other 
terms,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  noun  and  of  the  action 
defined  by  xard  and  the  accusative.  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iv. 
6, 11,  dpdpe^  d*  obSafi^  (poidzzovz^^  i^/m^  (pautpoi  elatj  dJU'  ^  xard 
Touzr^v  T^v  bSovy '  except  on  this  road ;'  H.  iv.  209,  fiay  V  liwu 
xad^  ifuXoif  dva  arparbv  eipbp  ^Aj^atwif^  '  they  proceeded  to  go 
in,  among,  the  crowd  ;*  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  5,  1,  dxr^topoop  i^  td 
dtno  xard  ziji^  inl  K^piaiQ  iddpj  '  they  retreated  by,  along, 
over,  the  road  to  Kenchrese ;'  Id.  Hell.  v.  4,  47,  t6  bnkp  r^ 
xaxd  rbv  Ke&cupwua  6dou  dxpop^  '  the  summit  above  the  road 
at,  near,  Kithseron.' 

In  such  examples,  the  proper  sense  of '  down,'  however 
truly  it  may  be  involved,  is  not  distinctly  retained  by  xard; 
and  yet  the  presence  of  this  preposition  may  be  accounted 
for  and  its  force  determined.  In  &ct,  this  use  of  xard  is 
very  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case,  the  only 
diiference  being  that  there  the  accusative  measures  the 
extent  of  the  action  qualified  by  xardy  while  here  it  marks, 
in  a  less  palpable  sense  of  measure,  the  object  to  which  the 
preceding  statement  is  to  be  confined,  that  'as  to,'  'with 
regard  to*  which  it  is  affirmed.  It  was  seen  above,  that  in 
the  phrase  iii^ai  xard  arpardpj  'to  go  throughout  the  army,* 
the  accusative  gives  the  measure  of  the  action,  being  equiva- 
lent to  '  as  far  as  the  army  reaches,' '  to  the  extent  of  the 
army,'  while  the  proper  office  of  xard  was  to  mark  the 
direction  of  the  action,  and  so  to  note  the  way  in  which  the 
extent  or  measure  of  the  action  is  determined,  namely,  from 
above  downwards,  or  from  below  upwards;  and,  accordingly, 
that  the  peculiar  signification  of  xardj  although  unquestion- 
ably originally  present,  came  to  be  almost  entirely  over- 
looked. 

But  if  this  be  so  of  xard  in  connection  with  aotoil 
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measures  of  the  extent  of  actions,  it  most  eqoallj  be  true 
of  the  cases  in  which  xard  with  the  accusative  is  used,  so 
very  nearly  in  the  same  way,  to  mark  the  limit  of  extent  in 
which  a  proposition  is  to  be  taken.  In  this  latter  case, 
likewise,  xazdy  originally  used  to  mark  the  direction  and 
relative  position  of  an  action,  motion,  or  object,  came  to  be 
of  hardly  any  other  force  than  merely  to  show  that  the  action 
or  state  qualified  by  it  was  to  be  considered,  with  reference 
to  some  object  that  determines  the  extent  of  its  meaning,  an 
object  ^  as  to,'  ^  as  regards'  which  it  is  affirmed.  Just  as 
much  here  as  in  the  former  case  is  it  true,  that  of  the  quaU- 
fication  added  to  the  action  or  state  of  the  verb  by  means 
of  xazd  and  the  accusative  the  most  important  part  is  that 
expressed  by  the  accusative,  and  that  the  direction  in  which 
the  reference  is  made  to  this  by  xazd  is  wholly  subordinate, 
it  being  a  matter  of  indifference  which  way  the  pointing  to 
the  object  is  made,  whether  from  above  downwards,  or  from 
below  upwards.  Only  some  mode  of  reference  must  be  used, 
and  that  a  sign  of  direction ;  and  that  one  was  chosen  which 
was  already  familiar  as  an  index  of  direction  in  determining 
the  measure  of  the  extent  of  an  action. 

According  to  this  view,  as  in  the  phrase  iipot  xara  tnpazAifj 

*  to  go  throughout  the  army,'  the  accusative  arparoif  means 

*  as  far  as  the  army  reaches,*  *  to  the  extent  of  the  army,' 
and  so  measures  the  extent  of  liuaij  ^  the  going,'  or  marks 
it  as  being  'throughout  the  army,'  xori,  which  originally 
served  only  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  action  is 
to  be  measured,  having  ceased  to  have  any  appreciable 
influence  on  the  meaning;  so  in  the  phrase  xar*  oixou  fdvttu^ 
Ho  stay  at  home,'  the  accusative  cSxoi^  added  to  fiii^uu  shows 
that  the  act  of '  staying'  is  to  be  taken,  not  absolutely  and 
in  ever}'  regard,  but  up  to  the  limit  marked  by  the  accnsa* 
tive ;  that  is,  it  denotes  the  object  as  to  which,  or  with  regard 
to  which,  the  staying  is  affirmed,  and  thus  makes  known 
that  the  staying  is  to  be  understood  onl}'  *  as  regards  home^' 
^  as  far  as  home  is  concerned.'  And  xazd  qualifies  fthfUP^ 
properly  speaking,  by  showing  its  direction  or  relative 
position ;  so  that,  when  an  accusative  is  added  and  measures 
the  extent  in  which  the  idea  of  *  staying'  is  to  be  understood 
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as  being  affirmed,  the  sense  conveyed  by  xard  will  be  that 
the  direction  in  which  the  measure  of  limitation  is  to  be 
made  is  that  of  xard  or  ^down.'  And  as  the  accusative  of 
measure  or  extent  is  no  more  than  a  mark  to  show  how  fiir 
an  action  or  motion  goes,  or  a  statement  is  to  be  admitted, 
it  must  always  be  conceived  as  lying  in  the  line  of  the  action 
or  motion,  or  in  the  direction  in  which  a  statement  looks 
for  its  limitation.  Hence,  again,  when  xard  marks  the 
direction  of  an  action,  or  the  aspect  which  a  statement  is  to 
be  regarded  as  having,  it  does  virtually  point  to  the  object 
introduced  by  the  accusative  of  measure ;  and  it  may,  there* 
fore,  be  said  that  xard  is  the  sign  that  gives  the  reference 
of  the  action  or  statement  to  the  object  that  measures  or 
limits  it.    In  the  case  under  consideration,  the  notion  of 

*  down'  proper  to  xard  is  not  perceptibly  present,  this  word 
having  retained  no  more  than  the  power  of  pointing  the 
statement  contained  in  fiipui^  to  the  object  by  which  its 
meaning  is  limited.  And,  obviously,  this  is  all  that  is 
required  of  xardj  it  being  of  no  moment  to  mark  the  precise 
direction  of  the  pointing  or  reference,  whether  it  is  made 
upwards  or  downwards.  Accordingly,  xard  and  such  accusa* 
tives  as  have  been  mentioned  together  with  oTxou  will  be 
rendered  in  English,  which  has  no  term  by  which  to  repr^ 
sent  xard  as  here  employed,  in  the  sense  of  the  accusative 
alone,  that  is,  of  ^  as  to,'  '  as  regards,'  and  by  a  variety  of 
expressions  answering  to  the  nature  of  the  action  qualified 
and  of  the  noun  in  the  accusative  case.  Thus,  ftipup  xar^ 
otxoif  is  rendered  by  '  to  stay  at  home/  the  meaning  being 

*  to  stay  ...  as  regards,  as  fieu*  as  concerns,  home,'  that  i% 

the  staying  being  described  as  having  reference  to  hom6| 

and  to  be  understood  as  extending  to  that  alone ;  xaj^  bUy 

Ttopvjurdoi  is  translated  by  ^  to  march  on  a  road/  or  '  by  a 

road,'  the  sense  being,  <  to  march  •  •  •  as  regards  a  road,* 

that  is,  the  marching  is  to  be  taken  as  affirmed,  not  abso- 

lutely,  but  with  a  limitation,  'as  regards  a  road,'  *as  fiur  as 

a  road  is  concerned ;'  Uim  xaff  i/uXov  is  rendered  by  '  to  go 

in,  among,  or  through,  a  crowd,'  the  sense  being, '  to  go  •  •  • 

as  regards  a  crowd,'  that  is,  the  going  is  to  be  understood  at 

affirmed  in  a  limited  extent,  and  as  having  reference  to  • 

il 
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crowd,  not  to  any  objects  indifferently.  When  in  English 
we  would  speak  of  a  staging  that  has  to  do  with  home  alone, 
and  extends  to  no  other  place  of  staying,  we  describe  it  as  a 
staying  '  at  home ;'  when  of  a  journeying  that  has  to  do  with 
a  road  alone,  or  extends  to  no  other  way  of  jonmeying,  we 
describe  it  as  a  journeying  ^  by,  on,  or  over  a  road ;'  and  so, 
when  of  a  going  that  has  to  do  with  a  crowd  alone,  and 
embraces  no  other  circumstance  attending  a  going,  we 
describe  it  as  a  going  4n,  among,  through,  a  crowd/  In 
other  words,  we  employ  in  English,  where  the  Greek  em- 
ploys xard  with  the  accusative,  in  such  expressions,  the  terms 
*  at,'  *  in,'  *  on,*  *  among,'  *  by,'  one  in  one  connection,  and 
another  in  another,  as  may  suit  the  action  of  the  verb  and 
the  nature  of  the  noun  by  which  its  sense  is  limited.  In 
Hom.  n.  iii.  151-2,  .  .  •  Terrij^eaanf  ioooreCy  ocri  xo^'  Sijpf  \ 
dei^dpiff*  ife^o/iei/oe  5::a  hiptotaaoif  luatv^  'like  grasshoppen, 
that,  sitting  on  a  tree  in  the  forest,  send  forth  a  shrill  ciy,' 
xad^  (!/];>,  rendered  '  in  a  forest,'  properly  understood,  shows 
the  precise  extent  in  which  the  terms  dipdpitp  ift^d/iafoi  are 
to  be  taken ;  so  that  the  sitting  on  a  tree  shall  have  refin^ 
ence  exclusively  to  the  forest,  and  the  meaning  be  almost 
the  same  as  '  sitting  on  a  forest  tree.'  Compare  II.  iiL  S6, 
&C  olh:^  xaff*  o/ie/.o>  lo'j  Tpwwv  dyepwj^wi^j  *he  went  in,  amonf^ 
the  crowd ;'  and  Xen.  Anab.  v.  2,  16,  6  3e  EtvofAu  arm^  aorc 
roc  rrz/oc,  bzoao'j^  id'ji^azo  xazsxMtJt,  ^  standing  at  the  gates.' 
c.  ^  On,'  *  in.'  The  same  explanation  is  to  be  given  of 
xazd  with  the  accusative  in  such  phrases  as  ^diiuy  nr' 
dtnzldcLj  *to  strike  on  the  shield,'  ^dihtv  xara  az^do^y  'to 
strike  on  the  breast,'  tidiwu  xara  (ppiML,  'to  know  in  the 
heart,*  where  it  is  rendered  in  English  by  '  on,' '  in.'  Kg. 
II.  iii.  347,  xai  ^dXei/  \-\zpudao  xaz  dazida  zdi/roa^  ii^^y  'and 
struck  on  the  shield  of  Atreides ;'  H.  iv.  163,  c5  yap  ijm  tMc 
cJda  xara  <fpi>a  xai  xaza  dopov^  *•  for  well  know  I  this  in  my 
mind  and  heart.'  Here,  as  in  the  case  just  conmdered,  the 
accusative  of  itself  marks  the  particular  object  to  which  the 
action  or  state  qualified  by  xazd  is  intended  to  be  limited. 
Thus,  in  the  example  ^%(/£i/  ^Azpddao  xor'  iazidoj  'struck 
(his  spear)  on  the  shield,'  the  accusative  denotes  the  object 
to  which  definitely  the  act  of  striking  is  to  be  onderstood 
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as  restricted;  ^he  struck  (his  spear)/  not  absolately,  but 
only  ^so  &r  as  the  shield  goes/  'to  the  extent  of  the 
shield/  and  no  more;  and  xavd  is  added  to  the  verb  to 
mark,  in  the  way  above  explained,  the  reference  of  its 
action  or  state  to  the  object  that  limits  its  extent  With 
regard  to  the  sense  of  the  accusative  there  can  hardly  be 
any  question ;  and  with  respect  to  xaxdj  it  is  plain  that  it 
has  lost  its  proper  sense  of  '  down ;'  for  it  would  not  be 
consistent  with  the  &ct  to  say,  in  the  above  example,  that 
*he  struck  his  spear  down  on  the  shield*'  Bather,  xatd 
having  become  familiar  in  use  to  denote  the  direction  in 
which  the  measure  of  an  action  or  motion  was  to  be  taken, 
from  above  downwards,  it  came  to  be  employed  as  the 
mere  index  of  the  direction  which  an  action  to  be  mea- 
sured had  relatively  to  the  object  that  gave  its  measure 
or  extent ;  that  is,  it  showed  that  the  action  or  motion  was 
in  the  direction  of  the  object  that  measured  its  extent;  and 
this  even  where  the  direction  of  'downwards'  was  not 
apparent  nor  even  applicable.  In  &ct,  as  has  been  above 
seen,  the  notion  of  the  measure  of  the  action  furnished  by 
the  accusative  is  so  entirely  predominant,  that  the  precise 
direction  in  which  it  is  measured  is  veiy  unimportant,  and 
is  lost  sight  of.  In  this  view,  ^SdUcv  xor'  dimida  would  not 
signify  ^  lie  struck  downwards  ...  as  regards  the  shield,' 
'  as  far  as  the  shield  goes,'  but  that '  he  struck,'  and  that 
the  striking  was  determined  in  its  extent  by  a  limit  or 
measure,  showing  that  it  reached  as  £Eur  as  a  certain 
object,  and  embraced  no  other,  namely,  by  daidia  meaning 
'as  regards  the  shield,'  'as  far  as  the  shield  goes;'  and  as  a 
limit  or  measure  of  an  action  was  determined  very  oom« 
monly  by  taking  it  in  a  direction  from  above  downwards, 
the  preposition  xazdy  which  marks  this  direction,  was  em- 
ployed as  a  general  conventional  sign,  as  it  were,  of  the 
direction  of  an  action  in  measure-taking,  without  any 
special  regard  to  its  proper  sense,  and,  therefore,  without 
any  reference  to  the  actual  direction  of  the  action,  whe- 
ther it  was  upwards,  downwards,  or  any  other  possible 
direction.  And,  here  again,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
accusative  case  supplying  the  actual  measure  or  limit  of 
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the  action,  and  xard  denoting  merely  the  presence  of  roch 
meaaure,  or  the  reference  of  the  action  to  it,  the  phrases  in 
which  xard  stands  thus  connected  with  the  accnsative  are  to 
be  rendered  in  the  sense  of  the  accnsative  alone,  xard,  in 
snch  constmctions,  being  incapable  of  translation  in  the 
English  language ;  and  that  the  variety  of  the  rendering  in 
English  is  due,  not  to  any  difference  in  the  meaning  either 
of  the  accnsative  or  of  xardj  bat  to  the  different  nature  of 
the  action  and  of  the  noun  that  gives  its  measure  or  limit 
Hence,  ^tv  xar*  dtnrldoj  ^he  struck  ...  as  regards  the 
shield,'  is  rendered  by  ^  he  struck  on  the  shield,'  but  t6F 
otda  xara  fpiiHi^  *  I  know  this  ...  as  regards  my  heart,*  is 
translated  by  '  I  know  this  in  my  heart' 

If  this  explanation  be  true,  it  is  readily  applicable  to  a 
great  variety  of  expressions  which  it  is  needless  to  enume- 
rate. One  or  two  may  be  here  mentioned,  merely  by  way 
of  illustration.  Thus,  the  common  phrase  xara  pjp  xai  xari 
^dJ^arroPy  'by  land  and  by  sea;'  e.g.  Thucyd.  i.  13,  r<5v 
^EiJj^i^tov  TO  Tcdim  xard  yf^v  rd  Tzlsia  ^  xard  ddXaaaaif  itd  rrfi 
ixerVoiv  Tzap^  diljXouz  iitefjuaydvraWj  *  the  Greeks  having  inter- 
course with  each  other  in  the  olden  time  more  by  land 
than  by  sea,  (and,  accordingly,  passing)  through  their  terri- 
tory.* Here,  the  proposition  ^EU^vwi^  rzap*  dUf^hjUK  hnpta- 
YopTioUy  'the  Greeks  had  intercourse  with  each  other,'  is 
qualified  by  the  terms  xard  yijv  rd  ^Xdw  ^  xara  ddXaawoff 
showing  in  what  extent  it  is  to  be  taken,  '  as  regards  the 
land  more  than  as  regards  the  sea;'  that  is,  their  inter- 
course, considered  with  reference  to  the  land,  was  greater 
than  their  intercourse  considered  with  reference  to  the  sea; 
or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  English,  '  their  intercourse  by  land 
was  greater  than  their  intercourse  by  sea.' 

The  phrase  ixatna^  joTfv  rtov  xa3*  aMv  ipqi^  Xen.  Cyrop. 
V.  1,  11,  'each  loves  what  suits  himself,'  furnishes  another 
example  of  xazd  employed  with  the  accusative  case  to  mark 
the  extent  in  which  a  preceding  proposition  is  to  be  taken. 
The  meaning  is,  that  each  one  loves  the  things  that  have 
regard  to,  that  stand  related  to,  himself;  that  is,  that  have 
this  reference,  are  to  be  taken  in  this  regard,  and  in  no 
other ;  and  this  is,  in  effect,  the  giving,  by  means  of  xay 
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aih6p,  the  meaBure  or  extent  in  which  rw  ipf  is  to  be 
taken.  The  sense  of  limiting  the  preceding  statement  by 
marking  with  regard  to  what  object  it  is  trae,  is  obviously 
due  to  the  accusative  case,  and  not  to  xard.  The  presence 
and  meaning  of  the  preposition  are  to  be  explained  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  preceding  examples. 

d.  ^By/  'at  a  time/  Among  the  more  remarkable  uses 
of  xard  with  the  accusative  is  that  in  which  it  is  employed 
with  numerals  and  other  terms  to  mark  the  standard  or 
unit  of  measure  or  division  by  which  any  whole  number  or 
aggregate  is  divided  off  into  equal  parts.  Thus,  xo^'  &a, 
*by  ones/  'one  at  a  time/  xa&'  ixounop^  'individually/  that 
is,  ^  each  and  every  one  of  a  number  taken  by  himself,'  a 
number  counted  by,  or  divided  into,  individuals;  ixaaroc 
conveying  the  notion  of  each  individual  of  some  number 
by  means  of  its  radical  exo,  'one,'  the  same  as  the  English 
each,  and  the  Sanskrit  ika,  'one,'  and  the  ending  (^)-roc, 
the  same  as  roc  in  Ix-roc,  as  (A  in  the  English  six-th,  as  r6 
the  common  demonstrative  or  article  in  Greek,  and  as  tk 
in  the  English  ih-e  and  ihrOrtj  serving,  by  pointing  to  and 
thus  distinguishing  it,  to  separate  the  term  ixa>, '  one,'  from 
the  other  objects  of  an  indefinite  number,  and  so  conveying 
the  notion  of  individuality.  Of  course  the  idea  of  some 
number,  of  which  exaun(K  shows  that  the  component  ob» 
jects  are  taken  individually,  is  implied  in  the  same  way 
that  €XT<Ky  naming  as  it  does  only  one  object,  but  separated 
or  distinguished  as  the  '  sixth,'  implies  a  number  of  '  six' 
from  which  the  one  is  distinguished.  So  xatd  ftiXoy  'by 
tribes,'  that  is,  a  nation  parted  off  into  tribes,  or  taken  '  by 
tribes  /  xa&*  ^ftipoa^y  '  daily,'  '  by  the  day,' '  a  day  at  a  time,' 
that  is,  some  larger  period  of  time,  as  life  or  the  like, 
divided  off  into  equal  parts  by  the  measure  of  a  day.  E.g, 
Xen.  Anab.  iv.  7,  8,  djt^Xdoif  bnb  ri,  dMpa  dp&pamoe  i^/af^ 
Ttovzoj  obx  d&p6(Hy  diid  tad^  iva, '  there  retired  under  shelter 
of  the  trees  seventy  men,  not  in  a  body,  but  one  by  one/ 
'one  at  a  time.'  in  this  example,  we  have  a  number  of 
soldiers  divided  off  into  equal  subdivisions,  namely,  of  one 
each  ;  and  they  retire,  not  in  a  body  {iAp6ot)j  but '  by  bnee,* 
'  one  at  a  time,'  singulatim.    The  division  into  parts  ia  mad^ 
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bj  applying  saccessivelj  a  standard  or  unit  of  measare, 
namely,  xajy  iua,  'one,'  'a  measure  that  reaches  to,  or 
amounts  to,  one;'  jnst  as  a  husbandman  divides  a  heap  of 
com  into  parts  of  a  bushel  each  by  the  use  of  a  boshel- 
measure. 

The  notion  of  a  measure  to  be  thus  employed  to  mark 
off  a  whole  number  into  equal  subdivisions,  as  xesiy  &a, 
'one,'  *  the  measure  of  one,'  belongs  to  the  accusative  itself 
meaning,  in  the  instance  just  mentioned,  *  as  fieir  as  one  goes,' 
*as  much  as  one,'  ^  to  the  amount  of  one;'  and  xard  has  no 
other  office  than  that  of  showing  how  this  measure  is  de- 
termined, namely,  taken  in  its  proper  sense,  by  noting  that 
a  limit  of  measure  or  extent  is  reached  by  a  direction 
from  above  downwards.  But  it  has  been  shown  above 
that  xazd^  from  being  frequently  used  in  its  proper  sense 
to  determine  the  way  in  which  an  action  was  measured, 
and,  especially,  from  the  prevalence  of  the  notion  of  mea- 
sure itself  whereby  was  shut  out  a  regard  to  the  direction 
in  which  it  was  determined,  came  to  denote  any  direction 
in  which  an  action  was  measured,  and,  of  course,  with- 
out regard  to  its  being  downward,  it  being  indifferent 
which  way  any  thing  is  measured,  whether  fit)m  below 
upwards,  or  from  above  downwards.  That,  in  fact,  xead 
became  a  mere  sign  of  the  direction  of  an  action  witii 
reference  to  the  determination  of  its  measure  or  extent 
Accordingly,  xa&'  ha  would  mean,  as  it  has  been  seen  that 
it  really  does,  'as  much  as  one,'  'up  to  the  measure  of  one,' 
'one.'  And  if  zad^  itni  obtained  this  sense  of  measure, 
'  one,'  '  to  the  amount  of  one,'  it  might  be  used  as  a  stand- 
ard, or  unit  of  measure,  to  be  applied  to  appropriate  objects. 
A  number  of  persons  may  be  counted  off  by  this  measure, 
and  divided  into  parts  of  '  one'  each,  or,  wldch  is  the  same 
thing,  distributed  into  such  parts.  Thus,  in  the  example 
above  given,  the  seventy  soldiers  are  described  as  having 
retired  under  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  not  in  a  body  {di9p6oi) 
or  as  an  aggregate  number,  but  by  'ones,'  'one  at  a  time' 
(xai9*  eva),  that  is,  in  subdivisions  of  'one  each,'  made  by 
dividing  or  distributing  the  whole  number  by  applying 
successively  the  measure  of  '  one.' 
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It  has  been  shown  that  xard  with  the  aocnsative  ex- 
presses a  measarei  and  that  such  measure  is  capable  o£ 
being  used  with  appropriate  objects  as  a  unit  or  standard 
of  measure  by  which  to  divide  or  distribute  a  whole  num- 
ber or  aggregate  of  objects  into  equal  parts  or  divisions 
having  the  denomination  of  the  unit  of  measure.  But  it 
may  be  asked  whence  the  idea  of  actual  distribution  comes, 
it  being  one  thing  to  have  a  unit  of  measure,  and  another 
thing  to  express  the  &ct  of  its  actual  application  with  result- 
ing distribution.  Clearly,  the  notion  of  distribution,  that 
is,  of  a  -  number  or  aggregate  of  objects  divided  off  into 
equal  parts  by  the  application  of  a  unit  of  measure,  does 
not  reside  in  xard.  This  appears  firom  all  that  has  been 
hitherto  said  of  its  proper  and  derivative  significations,  no 
one  of  them  containing  any  such  notion.  Nov  is  it  to  be 
found  in  the  accusative  case,  which  does  no  more  than 
express  the  measure.  Kor  yet,  again,  is  it  conveyed  by 
xixrd  and  the  accusative  conjoined;  for,  as  has  been  seen 
already,  the  sense  which  they  convey  is  only  that  of  mea- 
sure, belonging  to  the  accusative,  with  an  index  at  most, 
given  by  xazdy  of  the  direction  in  which  this  is  obtained. 
The  notion  of  distribution  is,  in  &ct,  suggested  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  unit  of  measure  and  the  number  or 
aggregate  to  be  subdivided  or  distributed,  and  is  only 
rendered  more  obvious  by  the  attending  circumstances. 
Of  course,  it  is  always  required,  in  order  to  its  being  nndeav 
stood  that  xard  and  the  accusative,  when  placed  alongside 
of  a  whole  number,  are  the  unit  of  measure  or  divisor  by 
which  it  is  to  be  distributed  into  equal  parts,  that  the  unit 
of  measure  formed  by  xard  and  the  accusative  shall  be  of  a 
nature  suited  to  the  division  or  distribution  of  the  whole  num* 
ber,  that  is,  that  it  shall  be  the  name  of  one  of  the  parts  of 
which  the  whole  number  is  made  up,  and  into  which  it  is  capa- 
ble of  being  divided.  When  sevenly  soldiers  are  said  to  retire 
(djrr^X&oi^  du&pamot  ipdofnjxoirra\  and  xo^'  lua  is  added  with 
the  sense  merely  of  a  unit  of  measure,  *  up  to  one,'  '  one,' 
but  naming  one  of  the  parts  or  numbers  of  which  the 
whole  number  seventy  is  composed,  and  being  therefore 
fitted  to  become  its  divisor,  die  mind  supplies,  without 
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difficulty,  under  the  circumstances,  the  application  of  tbit 
luit  of  measure  to  the  whole  number  alongside  of  which 
it  stands  as  its  divisor ;  so  that  dsnjidop  dp^poKcoe  i^dofopnura^ 
aim  dj&pooc  diia  moS^  iua,  may  readily  be  understood  to  mean, 
that  the  seventy  soldiers  were  distributed  by  the  applica- 
tion  of  the  unit  of  measure  xad^  iya  into  equal  parts  of 
*one  each,'  and  so  retired  ^by  ones,'  or  'one  at  a  time.' 
In  Horn.  H.  iii.  326,  of  /lip  kud^  IZovro  juna  crvgaZi  'they 
sat  in  rows  or  ranks,'  the  host  of  men  is  described  as  ut- 
ting  ^  in  rows,'  distributed  'by  rows ;'  and  it  is  obvious  that 
Mora  tncj^a^j '  rows  or  ranks,'  is  a  unit  of  measure  by  which 
the  host  is  distributed,  it  being  a  suitable  one  by  which  to 
arrange  a  host,  especially  when  they  were  to  be  spectators 
of  a  single  combat.  Thuc.  L  5,  Ttpoam^tzovrtz  s^JUwev  cb»- 
jioTotz  xai  xaza  xdfiaz  otxou/iii^at^  ^pza^^op^  '  fieilling  upon  dties 
that  were  unwalled  and  inhabited  villagewise,  they  plun- 
dered them.'  Here  the  object  to  be  distributed  or  divided 
is  TToif^^  'a  city,'  and  the  unit  of  measure  by  which  it  it 
divided  is  xara  xwfOjPj '  a  village,'  '  the  measure  of  a  village;' 
and  this,  as  we  know  fix)m  other  passages  showing  that  the 
Greek  cities  (;r6iUrc)  were  sometimes  composed  of  a  number 
of  villages,  as  distinguished  fix>m  a  compact  arrangementi 
was  suitable  to  be  employed  as  the  divisor  of  the  object 
or  aggregate  :r6>lrc,  if  not  ordinarily,  yet  certainly  in  the 
present  circumstances,  where  its  peculiar  arrangement 
and  its  being  unwalled  are  assigned  as  the  occasion  of 
its  being  plundered.  Although  the  proper  unit  is  xara 
xAfjor^Vj  the  plural  xaza  xwfia^  is  employed  to  show  the  plu- 
rality of  parts  or  villages  into  which  the  Ttdii^  was  dis- 
tributed. Thuc.  i.  2,  r^c  ts  xad^  ij/Upop  ixfoptako  Tpoffc 
7:oa/Taj[ou  di/  /jfoi/ispoe  iTzapazeiVj  '  counting  that  they  would 
everywhere  obtain  their  necessary  daily  subsistence.'  In 
this  example,  men  are  spoken  of  as  requiring  food  for  sub- 
sistence, and,  although'  life  is  not  mentioned  as  the  period 
during  which  food  is  required,  it  is  necessarily  implied. 
Ka&'  f^iiipm^y  ^  for  a  day,  the  measure  of  a  day,'  '  a  day/ 
being  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  which  this  period  is 
obviously  capable,  and  being,  moreover,  peculiarly  suited 
to  make  the  subdivision  when   necessary  subsistence  is 
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•poken  o^  upon  its  addition  as  a  unit  of  measare  divides 
cdf  ibis  period  of  man's  demand  for  food  into  equal  parts 
of  a  day  each.  The  sense  which  arises  is,  that  they  counted 
upon  commanding  everywhere  their  necessary  snbsistenoe 
*  for  a  day  at  a  time/  or  their  '  daily'  subsistence.  Thacy- 
didesy  i.  8,  describes  the  Greeks  as  being  called  to  a  greater 
extent  Hellenes  xa&'  ixdtnou^j  ^considered  individually/ 
that  is,  distributed  into  individuals,  the  number  to  be 
divided  being  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Hellas,  and  the 
term  xa&'  ixdaroo^^  ^each,'  ^individual/  being  the  unit  of 
measure  by  which  it  is  divided  off  into  equal  parts.  In 
the  same  chapter  he  says  that  the  Hellenes,  prior  to  the 
Trojan  war,  accomplished  nothing  xord  7i:6XtiCf  ^&s  states^* 
considered  as  divided  into  TrdXu^  or '  states,'  the  whole  nation 
being  regarded  as  divided  off  into  Tcdkt^.  The  aggregate 
to  be  distributed  into  parts  is  the  Greek  people,  and  the 
unit  of  measure  by  which  it  is  divided  off  into  equal  parts 
is  the  term  xara  TrSXa^y  or,  using  the  singular,  xard  ndXof^  ^  a 
state,'  Uhe  measure  of  a  state;'  and  this  is  suitably  em- 
ployed as  a  divisor  as  being  the  name  of  a  familiar  division 
of  the  Greek  people. 

In  some  of  the  examples,  the  plural  number  is  employed^ 
as,  xard  ndXu^^  xad^  ixdazoo^j  xara  xci/iac,  while  in  others  the 
singular  is  used,  as  xad'  iua^xad^  ij/Upco/.  By  the  employment 
of  the  plural  the  idea  is  conveyed  that  of  the  parts  into 
which  a  whole  number  is  distributed  there  are  several  com- 
prised in  the  speaker's  view.  Thus,  xard  ndXaCj  in  the  e^ 
ample  above  considered,  shows  not  only  that  the  Greeks  were 
divided  by  the  unit  of  measure  xard  it6itPj  but  that  there 
were  in  the  writer's  view  a  number  of  the  parts  resulting 
from  the  division ;  whereas,  when  the  singular  is  employed^ 
the  attention  is  confined  to  the  distribution  according  to 
the  unit  of  measure  named,  and  no  regard  is  had  to  the 
multiplication  of  this.  In  other  examples,  however,  the 
plural  number  with  xard  is  used  because  tiie  unit  of  measure 
itself  is  made  up  of  a  plurality  of  objects;  as,  xard  r/Ntcc,  *by 
threes,'  where,  the  unit  of  measure  being '  three,'  the  several 
equal  parts  resulting  from  the  division  or  distribution  con* 
sist  of  'three.' 
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To  the  ase  of  xard  with  the  acciuative  which  has  jut 
been  considered  belong,  besides  others,  the  ezpresrions 
xard  fiip(Ky  *in  turn,*  *by  tarns,'  wrr'  diijvo^y  *a  few  at  a 
time,*  xor*  diiyouj  'by  little  and  little,'  ^a  little  at  a  time^' 
xara  fuxpop,  'gradually,'  'a  little  at  a  time,'  xat^  ivtmniv^ 
*year  by  year,*  'every  year,*  xara  ^if^i,  *  monthly/  'by  the 
month,'  '  every  month.' 

e.  'Up  to,'  'as  far  as  reaches.'  The  same  explanation, 
both  as  to  the  preposition  and  as  to  the  case,  which  has 
been  given  in  the  constructions  hitherto  examined  under  this 
head,  applies  also  to  xara  and  the  accusative  in  such  expres- 
aons  as  xazd  xpdziKj  'with  one's  might,'  xora  rdjp^^  'as  fiuit 
as  one  can,*  '  with  one's  utmost  speed,'  '  at  the  top  of  one's 
speed,'  xard  dii^afuvj  'for,  according  to,  one's  powers  or 
ability.'  E.g.  Herod,  i.  124,  Tzoiu  rama  xai  Tzoiu  xara  rdjpKf 
'do  this,  and  do  it  as  quickly  as  possible.'  Here  the  accu- 
sative has  the  sense  of  'as  far  as  goes,'  'to  the  measure  or 
extent  of,'  that  is,  it  marks  the  limit  to  which  the  action 
qualified  reaches ;  so  that  iroeee  xard  rdj^o^  properly  means, 
'  do  it  up  to  the  measure  of  your  quickness,'  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  English  by  '  do  it  as  quickly  as  you  can.'  And 
xard,  as  in  former  cases,  retaining  only  the  power  of  indi- 
cating in  a  general  way  the  mode  of  determining  the 
measure  of  extent,  that  is,  not  requiring  that  the  direction 
of  the  action  shall  be  conceived  as  being  '  downwards,'  but 
merely  as  having  a  regard  to,  or  pointing  to,  the  object 
that  marks  the  measure  of  extent,  serves  to  connect  the 
action  of  Tzoiee  with  the  accusative  rdj^o^y  which  follows  to 
denote  the  point  up  to  which  it  reaches. 

Of  the  same  nature,  essentially,  is  the  phrase  rh  xor'  ifd^ 
'so  far  as  I  am  concerned:'  e.g.  Xen.  Hell.  i.  6,  5,  oA 
xcaXiw  zd  xar  i/ie,  'I  do  not  stand  in  his  way,  so  iar  as  I  am 
concerned.'  So  also  such  expressions  as  xara  rot)ro,  'accord- 
ing to  this,'  '  in  this  view,*  that  is,  '  so  &r  as  this  goes,'  xara 
rabzd,  '  in  the  same  way,'  '  according  to  the  same  things,' 
'so  far  as  the  same  things  are  concerned,'  xojS^  Sre,  'asfiv 
as,*  '  as  far  as  what ...,''  according  to  what .  .  .'  In  these 
expressions,  it  is  plain  that  xard  with  the  accusative  it 
introduced  to  denote  the  extent  to  which  the  proposition  of 
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which  it  is  the  qaalification  is  to  be  admitted;  and  that, 
accordingly,  both  the  preposition  and  the  accusative  are  to 
be  explained  in  the  same  way  precisely  as  in  the  case  of 

f.  *  According  to,'  *  after/  ^conformably  to/  Mike.'  To 
the  class  of  cases  in  which  xccrd  with  the  accusative  gives 
the  measure  or  extent  of  the  preceding  proposition,  may  be 
referred  a  considerable  variety  of  examples  in  which  this 
preposition,  with  the  same  case,  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
*  according  to,'  *  after,'  *  conformably  to,'  *  like.'  E.g.  D.  ix. 
108,  c^Ti  xaff^  ijfiirepSp  fe  p6ovy  *  not  at  all  according  to,  aft;er, 
my  mind  at  least'  Kestor,  referring  to  the  conduct  of 
Agamemnon  in  taking  away  Briseis  from  Achilleus,  says 
that  it  was  not  at  all  according  to,  in  conformity  with,  hia 
own  judgment;  that  is,  the  conduct  of  Agamemnon  did 
not  answer  to  the  measure  or  standard  of  his  judgment,  or, 
as  it  might  be  expressed  in  English,  did  not  square  with  it 
Herod,  vii.  148,  aoUa/i^di^ovre  xard  vb  dp&6pj  ^  if  one  appro* 
hend  it  rightly,'  ^  according  to  what  is  right,'  that  is,  '  in 
conformity  with  the  measure  or  standard  of  right  /  Herod, 
iL  10,  TTorafiOi  oh  xazi  rdv  NsiXov  idurec  fteyd/koj  *  rivers  that 
are  not  like  the  Nile  in  size,'  that  is,  not  conforming  to  the 
measure  or  standard  of  the  Nile,  hence,  not  Mike  the  Nile;' 
Herod,  ii.  68,  6  p^oaab^  xutol  Xdyov  too  ww  feVcroc,  *  the  young 
(of  the  crocodile)  is  in  proportion  to  the  size  (ratio)  of  the 
®gg/  that  is,  <  conforms  to  the  standard  of  measure  which 
in  reckoning  (XA^oi^)  is  furnished  by  the  egg.'  Id.  ib.  {ixpoxi' 
iido^)  l)[€t  .  .  .  ddSpToc  fiM^dXatK  •  •  •  xazd  i6pnf  t(hj  ati/uiTOCf 
*the  crocodile  has  large  teeth,  in  accordance  with  the  siM 
(ratio)  of  bis  body.'  Aristoph.  Av.  1001-2,  abrixa  r^d:jp  ian 
rijp  idiav  SXoc  \  xari  nwyia  /jtdXc4rraj  ^  the  whole  atmosphere  is 
in  its  appearance  most  like  an  oven,'  that  is,  answers  to  the 
measure  or  standard  of  an  oven. 

In  such  examples,  xard  with  the  accusative  does  not 
seemingly  furnish  a  direct  measure  of  the  preceding  propo- 
sition, but  rather  gives  a  measure  of  extent  to  which  as  a 
standard  the  proposition  is  referred.  In  fiact,  however,  it 
amounts  to  the  same  thing;  and  this  use  of  xard  with  the 
accusative  is  to  be  compared  with  xad^  iua^  xad^  j/^p^j  i^d 
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the  like,  where,  as  above  explained,  it  makes  a  nnit  d 
measure.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  xad^  ewi,  and  the 
like  expressions,  the  measure  given  is  applied  to  somA 
whole  number  or  aggregate  of  objects  a  number  of  times 
successively,  and  so  as  to  divide  it  into  several  parts  of  the 
same  denomination  with  itself,  while  here  it  is  applied  bat 
one  time,  and  merely  to  determine  the  accordance  of  an 
object  with  the  standard. 

Here  belong  such  expressions  as  xard  foaof^  'naturally/ 
*  in  accordance  with  nature,'  *  conforming  to  the  standard 
of  nature ;'  xaza  fidipap^  'fitly,' ' as  is  right,'  that  is,  confonn- 
ably  to  an  apportionment  or  assigned  share,  and  therefore 
to  what  is  right  or  one's  due,  not  too  much  nor  too  little; 
lOT  alaoM^  ^  rightly,'  '  as  is  fit,'  that  is,  conformably  to  what 
is  destined,  and,  hence,  to  what  is  due ;  xor'  oudii/,  '  as  well 
as  nothing,'  ^amounting  to  nothing,'  'answering  to  the 
standard  of  nothing:'  e.g.  Herod,  ii.  101,  rmu  Si  diiw^  ^aan 
iioiv,  o'j  yap  Dsyoi^  obdtfthjv  Ipyofv  dswd^iy,  xa^  oidsp  dim 
iafjGzpdzr^zfKy  *'  the  rest  of  the  kings,  for  they  mentioned  no 
deed  of  theirs,  were  of  no  distinction,'  'as  much  as  nothing 
in  point  of  splendor;'  xar  iu^pamou^  'according  to  the 
measure  of  a  man,'  'according  to  human  nature.' 

To  this  place  should  be  referred  also  the  case  in  whidi 
the  comparative  is  followed  by  ^  and  jtazd  with  the  accnsft» 
tive  of  a  noun  added  to  mark  the  standard  with  which  the 
comparison  is  made.  E.g.  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  3,  1,  joof  Inijf 
m/n^zipoLZ  Tj  xara  Si^^poKzov  rof^Zy  'and  obtained  funeral 
obsequies  more  splendid  than  befits  a  man,'  that  is,  '  than 
are  according  to  the  measure  or  standard  of  a  man ;'  IdL 
Memorab.  Socr.  i.  7,  4,  Tzpoardma^m  jap  o^rocc,  f^,  f^^  f 
xaza  d{f].afuvj  'for  there  was  assigned  them,  he  said,  what 
was  too  great  for  their  powers,'  that  is,  what  was  too  great 
when  measured  against  their  powers. 

g.  'About,'  'near.'  In  the  same  way  must  be  explained 
the  examples  in  which  xazd  is  used  with  the  accusative  of 
numerals  to  introduce,  not  the  exact  measure  of  any  action^ 
but  a  standard  of  measure  to  which  it  is  referred  for  com- 
parison, and  where  it  may  be  rendered  in  English  by  '  about»* 
'  near.'    E.g.  Herod,  ii.  145,  Jcoi^'joip  piv  kiv  •  •  .  xaza  iSm- 
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xAata  Irea  xal  jijiha  fidXtirtd  iarc  ic  ^/^i?  *  for  Dionysus,  now, 
there  are,  at  the  most,  about  sixteen  hundred  years  to  my 
time;'  properly,  the  time  assigned  to  Dionysus  is  repre- 
sented as  conforming  to,  answering  to,  like,  a  measure  or 
standard  of  sixteen  hundred  years;  and  this  sense,  when 
speaking  of  numbers,  is  sufficiently  expressed  by  *  about,* 
^near,'  although  these  terms  do  not  exactly  express  the  idea 
conveyed  by  the  Qreek. 

A.  *  At,' '  near.'  Another  instance  of  the  use  of  xaxd  with 
the  accusative,  differing,  however,  from  those  which  have 
been  thus  far  examined,  as  do  also  the  remaining  examples 
to  be  considered,  in  the  sense  which  the  accusative  bears,  is 
that  in  which  it  occurs  with  the  accusative  case  of  names 
of  places  and  of  some  other  nouns,  being  employed  to 
describe  the  position  of  objects  and  actions  relatively  to 
these,  where  the  English  uses  the  terms  *at,'  *near.*  E.g. 
Herod,  vii.  187,  ^Xwaav  xaza  Btadu&riv  ttjv  iv  "^ EXXyjonhvcipy 
*they  were  captured  at,  or  near,  Bisanthe;'  Xen.  Anab.  vii. 
6,  13,  xal  of  dp^tQ  o{  xavd.  ram  a  olxouvnc  iyji^opTOi^  *the 
Thracians  who  dwell  in  this  region  are  robbers.' 

In  such  examples,  the  accusative  is  introduced  to  mark, 
not  simply  the  extent  or  measure  of  the  action  which  is  to 
be  defined,  but  the  object  in  space  to  which  exclusively  it 
is  referred  for  its  relative  position,  that  one  to  which  alone, 
in  this  respect  of  relative  position,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
regard ;  and  has,  therefore,  the  sense  of  *a8  to,'  *  as  regards,* 
*  having  regard  to,*  or  indicates,  not  merely  how  far  the 
action  goes,  but  what  object  it  embraces.  Thus,  in  the 
first  example  cited,  the  capture  (^okrov)  is  represented  as 
having  for  Bisanthe  a  certain  relative  position  or  aspect, 
namely,  a  position  or  aspect  defined  by  saying  that  the  cap- 
ture is  confined  in  its  local  relation  to  Bisanthe,  or  that  it  is 
to  be  understood  as  having  a  position  ^as  to,'  ^as  regards,' 
Bisanthe.  That  is,  its  scene  is  determined,  not  by  noting 
the  very  place  at  which  it  occurred,  which  would  require 
the  ablative  of  position  (locativus),  or  other  equivalent  form 
of  expression,  but  by  naming  an  object  with  regard  to 
which  alone  it  is  asserted  to  have  a  relative  local  position. 
The  accusative,  in  this  construction,  may  be  regarded 
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having  the  same  sense  as  in  such  phrases  as  aor'  obov/thmy, 
ahove  considered.  The  preposition  xardj  as  in  xor^  o£bw 
fiii/eiUy  serves  to  point  the  action  which  is  to  be  defined  to 
the  object  named  by  the  accusative,  or  to  indicate  its  relative 
direction,  the  primary  notion  of  '  down'  being  lost  sight  o£ 
Here,  again,  xard  is  merely  a  general  sign  of  reference ;  aod 
the  preposition  and  accusative  being,  not  so  much  the  note 
of  die  exact  scene  of  an  action,  as  the  description  of  an  object 
to  which,  in  determining  the  local  relations  of  the  action, 
it  is  to  be  understood  as  having  an  exclusive  regard,  may 
be  translated  in  English  by  'at,'  'near,'  although  these 
terms  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  complete  transcript  of  the 
Greek  expression.  They  agree  with  it,  however,  in  not 
giving  an  exact  designation  of  position. 

i.  'In,'  'of  the  time  of.'  Not  materially  different  is  the 
use  of  xard  with  the  accusative  of  a  variety  of  terms  to 
denote  the  period  of  time  to  which  any  action  or  object  is 
referred,  where  the  English  employs  the  expressions  'in,' 
'in  or  of  the  time  of.'  E.g.  Herod,  vii.  137,  {j  TaiOo^ 
/u^wc)  XP^^V  P^i^s^^  izoXX(p  iTztyipihjy  xard  top  HeioKOMfi^aimy 
xai  \4&r/s^a£w>  Tzokefiouj  '  the  wrath  of  Talthybius  was  aroused 
a  long  time  after,  namely,  in  the  time  of  the  war  of  the 
Peloponnesians  and  Athenians.'  Properly,  the  accusative, 
in  the  sense  of  'as  to,'  'as  regards,'  introduces  a  tenn 
expressing  the  period  of  time  to  which  the  action  or  state  is 
referred,  and  vdth  regard  to  which  alone  it  has  a  relative 
direction.  That  the  idea  of  the  time  or  period  to  which  an 
action  is  referred  may  be  indicated  by  the  accusative  case 
of  a  suitable  noun,  in  virtue  of  its  meaning  of '  as  to,'  'as 
regards,'  that  is,  by  its  power  of  marking  the  object  to  which 
an  action  is  restricted  in  its  aspect,  is  seen  also  by  the  use 
of  turn  and  quum  in  Latin,  and  '  then'  and  'when'  in  EnglisL 
Kardy  in  this  construction,  as  in  previous  instances,  does  no 
more  than  point  the  action  to  the  object  in  the  accusative 
or  show  its  relative  direction,  its  proper  sense  of  '  down' 
being  entirely  disregarded.  Thus,  in  the  example  dted 
above,  to  the  statement  ^  Ta).9'j^io'j  fir^^^  XP^^  ftsrizuzm 
7:o/j.w  i::t]fip9r^^ '  the  wrath  of  Talthybius  was  aroused  a  long 
time  after,'  the  phrase  xazit  r6>  zwi/  IltixKzowr^mmif  xai  ^A9ipmm» 
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lAXtftov  is  added  to  show  that  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  period 
of  the  war  between  the  Peloponnesians  and  Athenians,  and 
to  be  considered  as  having  regard  to  it  exclasively ;  and  this 
is  equivalent  in  English  to  ^in  the  time  of  the  war  between 
the  Peloponnesians  and  Athenians.'  Of  coarse  the  notiou 
of  time  is  suggested  by  the  noun  in  the  accusative,  which, 
either  properly  or  figuratively,  expresses  a  period  of  time. 
Compare  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  8,  14,  d^ec  nthfToi^  robe  xor'  i/d 
dtoMuvj  ^  permit  all  those  of  my  age  to  engage  in  the  chase  ;* 
Id.  Hep.  Laced,  x.  8,  6  yiip  Aojtoofrfo^  xari  robe  ^Hpaxiiidac 
XdytTcu  ytvic&aiy  ^  for  Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  been  of  the 
time  of  the  Heracleidse ;'  Id.  Ages.  x.  4,  injjt  roinoo  fMiXtata 
Twv  xa&*  iourcdpj  <  he  had  this  good  fortune  more  than  any  of 
his  time;'  Id.  Memor.  Socr.  iii.  5, 10, iv oTc 9ra^<v  ixtSpoe  i^ioe 
j€f6v€urt  Twp  xa&*  iauzoh^  dp^pdKWP  dpeaTi6aayT€^y  'in  all  these 
instances  it  is  plain  that  they  were  the  first  of  the  men  of 
their  day ;'  Herod,  ii.  184,  irpb^  di  he  xard  ^Afioitnu  fiaunXwoyra 
^v  dxfid^ooaa  "^Pod&nc^y  dJJC  oo  xari.  roDroy,  '  besides  that  Rho- 
dopis  flourished  in  the  time  when  Amasis  was  king,  and  not 
in  his  time.'  Add  Id.  ii.  67,  and  see  Passow's  Lexicon, 
s.  V.  xard. 

k.  ^Against,'  ^  over  against,' '  oppodte  to.'  Kard  with  the 
accusative  is  used  to  mark  the  relative  position  of  any  thing 
by  introducing  an  object  to  which  its  aspect  is  confined,  or 
with  regard  to  which  alone  it  has  its  relative  position,  not 
only  in  the  sense  of  ^  at,'  ^  near,'  and,  where  a  period  of  time 
is  concerned,  in  that  of  ^  in,'  ^  in  the  time  o^*  but  also  in 
that  of  '  against,'  '  over  against,' '  opposite  to.*  Kg.  Xen. 
Anab.  i.  10,  7,  6  yip  Tccaaupipvrj^  •  .  •  o&t  lipirfuf  diXd  Sajiatn 
napd  rdv  TTora/jibu  xarA  robe  ^EiJyjwiiQ  TctirtundCy  ^  over  against, 
opposite  to,  the  Greek  peltastae ;'  Id.  Anab.  vi.  8,  28,  tSp  ik 
Koit/juwu  rd  fiiu  tudw/wu  $ddb^  daandptj^  xad^  8  of  ^Eihjytc 
f^nrcTc  f^aoPy  'opposite  to  which  the  Oreek  cavalry  were 
posted;'  Id.  Anab.  vii.  5,  18,  xai  of  Bpqjtt^  of  xaxd  tmna 
oixobi/T€^y  (WJXcl:  6p(4rd/uiHHy  ri  xajy  advcb^  huuno^  ixxbcvayra 
bji(^oi/Ta£y  <  plunder  each  the  vessels  that  are  stranded  oppo- 
site to,  or  at,  his  own  station.' 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  accusative  has  here  the 
sense  of  ^  as  to,'  ^  as  regards,'  nor  that  it  defines  the  poiition 
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of  an  object  or  action  by  introdacing  someihing  with  regnd 
to  which  alone  it  is  to  be  considered  as  having  its  relative 
position  or  direction,  and  by  thus  restricting  the  view  to 
this,  just  as  in  fjiii^m  xax*  cixouj  'to  stay  at  home,'  as  above 
explained ;  nor,  again,  that  xoref,  as  in  many  of  the  preceding 
cases,  merely  points  the  action  to  the  object  in  the  accosfr- 
tive  by  which  it  is  defined,  or  shows  that  it  has  a  relative 
position  or  aspect  with  regard  to  it,  its  proper  sense  of '  down' 
being  left  out  of  view ;  nor,  lastly,  that  the  idea  of  'against,' 
'  over  against,'  '  opposite  to,'  is  not  proper  to  either  juad  or 
the  accusative,  but  is  derived  £rom  the  circumstances  ot 
local  opposition  in  which  the  object  or  action  defined  and 
that  by  which  it  is  defined  stand  to  each  other;  just  as  it 
was  seen  to  be  true  of  iTzi  in  the  sense  of '  against'  with  the 
idea  of  hostility,  and  as  it  will  be  seen  to  be  equally  true 
of  TTCLpd  and  rzpo^  in  the  same  sense,  that  this  meaning  of 
'against'  is  suggested  by  the  mutual  relations  of  the  parties 
to  the  action.  Thus,  in  the  first  example  above  given, 
'  Tissaphemes  forced  his  way  along  the  river  over  againsi, 
or  opposite  to,  the  Greek  peltastse,'  the  sense  properly  is,  he 
forced  his  way  (dajXaae)  in  a  direction  {xard)  that  had  regard 
to  the  Greek  peltastse  (ro^c  ^ElhpHu:  niTaauk)^  or,  his 
march  is  described  as  having  a  direction  that  pointed 
exclusively  to  the  Greek  peltastse.  But  it  being  known 
that  Tissaphemes  and  the  Greeks,  the  parties  concerned  in 
the  action  of  dojXoun,  were  engaged  in  battie  on  opposite 
sides,  and  that  the  actual  march  of  Tissaphemes  along  Ae 
river  could  hardly  be  otherwise  directed  than  in  a  way 
opposite  to  and  against  the  Greeks,  who  had  their  poet  on 
the  river,  the  sense  attached  to  xard  and  the  accusative  must 
needs  be  that  of '  against,'  '  opposite  to.'  And,  in  the  last 
example,  the  Thracians  having  been  described  as  occupying 
each  a  separate  post  on  the  marshy  shore  of  the  Enxine^ 
when  it  is  added  that  they  plundered  the  vessels  that  wers 
stranded  xatf*  abzo'j^j  that  is,  in  a  position  or  direction  that 
had  regard  to  and  pointed  to  these  posts  respectively,  so  as 
to  have,  in  the  matter  of  situation,  exclusive  rehUion  to 
these,  it  is  easily  understood,  from  the  condition  of  things 
presented,  that  the  vessels  stranded  and  plundered  wers 
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'  over  against'  or  ^  opposite  to'  the  robbers'  stations.  Com- 
pare  the  Latin  adversuSj  ^against,'  properly,  ^tnmed  to- 
wards/ or  ^  having  a  direction  or  aspect  towards,'  which  hat 
an  accusative  of  th^  object  ^  as  to'  or  'with  regard  to'  which 
there  is  this  relation  existing. 

L  *  For,'  *  on,'  *  upon,'  *  after.'  Kard  with  the  accusative  is 
used  also  to  express  the  object  had  in  view  in  an  action,  or 
that  engages  the  efforts  of  a  person,  where  in  English  we 
employ  the  terms  *for,'  *  on,'  *  upon,'  *  after.'  E.g.  Od.  iii.  72, 
ij  Tt  xari  Tvp^eUy  i^  /ia^i8iaf^  iXihjodt ;  '  do  you  rove  on  some 
enterprise  ?'  Od.  iii.  106,  7:la^6/upot  xard  bjtd\  *  roving  for, 
in  pursuit  of,  plunder ;'  Herod,  ii.  152,  xard  iyjhjy  batXmaaurwQ^ 
'who  had  sailed  from  home  in  quest  of  booty;'  Id.  i.  94, 
dattmXiuv  xara  ^ioo  rt  xal  yrfi  Ci'^^^f  ^  sailed  away  in  search 
of  subsistence  and  a  country  (home).' 

Here,  again,  xard  added  to  the  action  does  no  more  than 
indicate  its  direction  relatively  to  the  object  introduced  by 
the  accusative  and  to  which  it  is  referred,  no  regard  being 
had  to  its  proper  sense  of  'down.'  And  the  accusative, 
having  the  sense  of  '  as  to,'  '  as  regards,'  is  brought  in  to 
mark  the  object  with  regard  to  which  alone  the  action  is 
performed.  In  other  words,  it  restricts  the  action  to  a 
definite  case,  showing,  for  example,  that  the  sailing  was 
performed,  not  in  any  possible  regard,  but  with  regard  to  a 
particular  thing,  and  so  may  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to  set  a 
limit  to  its  extent.  Thus  viewed,  nXa^d/jxyot  xarA  hjtia 
would  mean,  '  roving  with  a  direction  or  aim  ...  as  re- 
gards booty ;'  and  datonXiuif  xarA  ^oo  (^^njtrtUj '  to  sail  away 
with  a  direction  or  aim  ...  as  regards  a  search  for  sub- 
sistence.' Of  course,  if  this  representation  be  true,  the 
sense  of  object  had  in  view  is  more  properly  to  be  referred 
to  the  accusative  than  to  the  preposition ;  but  is  partiy  to 
be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  action  and  the  cone* 
spending  character  of  the  noun. 

m.  'For,'  'on  account  of.'  Admitting  of  the  same  inter- 
pretation is  the  case  in  which  xard  with  the  accusative  is 
used  to  express  the  ground  or  motive  of  an  action,  ren- 
dered in  English  by  'for,'  'on  account  o^*  and  very  neariy 
related  to  that  just  mentioned.'    E.g.  Herod.  L  148,  dbct» 
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o^tadr^atDt  8k  drd  rwv  iilofu  Vnii/oiv  ouroe  xaz^  iiXo  pky  oMpj 
Hhese  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  lonians  for  no 
other  cause,  on  account  of  nothing  else;'  properly,  ^aa 
regards  nothing  else;'  Id.  iii.  187,  xara  dij  ziAro  fun  iaatiu 
aicvjaat  rbu  ydfiou  toUtou  reXiaaz  j^/fora  /lefdia  dr^frnx^irfi^ 
'Democedes  seems  to  me  to  have  hastened  this  marriage 
for  this  reason,*  *on  account  of  this,*  or  *  with  this  view  or 
motive ;'  Id.  v.  3,  tlal  dij  xara  roSro  dtrdtvieCj  *they  are,  then, 
on  this  account  weak.'  Kard  rovro,  in  this  last  example, 
shows  in  what  regard  the  proposition  iiee  dadtifitz  is  af- 
firmed. Wliether  the  limitation  is  to  express  a  ground  or 
motive,  the  object  had  in  view,  or  simply  the  sense  of 
'with  regard  to,'  can  only  be  decided  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

w.  *  Relating  to,'  *  belonging  to/  Very  similar,  and  re- 
quiring the  same  explanation  both  of  the  case  and  of  the 
preposition,  is  the  use  of  xazd  with  the  accusative  in  the 
sense  of  'what  relates  to,'  'what  belongs  to,'  'as  fiir  as 
concerns.*  E.g.  Herod,  i.  124,  xara  fdv  yap  rip/  toutoo  zpo- 
^jfiir^v  zidvr^xa^y  rb  8k  xara  &eo'j^  re  xai  i/ik  TztfHu^^  'so  fiir  as 
concerns,  so  far  as  regards,  this  man's  purposes,  you  are 
dead ;  but  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  gods  and  to  me,  joxi 
survive  ;*  Xen.  Anab.  i.  6,  9,  ^  ^^^^  i  iP*^*  ^^  **^^  ramw 
ecuoiy  ro'jc  i&sAoi^za^  ifuouz  zourou^  sS  TToteiUy  'that  we  may 
have  leisure,  so  far  as  relates  to  this  man,  to  confer  benefitB 
upon  these  that  are  willing  friends.'  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  accusative  here,  even  more  plainly  than  in  the 
preceding  instances,  has  the  sense  of  '  as  to,'  '  as  regards,' 
or  is  employed  to  show  in  what  extent,  and  in  what  regard, 
the  proposition  which  it  qualifies  is  to  be  taken.  So  plain, 
indeed,  is  the  meaning  of  the  accusative  case  in  this  claw 
of  examples,  that  they  might  be  alleged  in  proof  of  the  inter- 
pretation given  to  this  case  in  former  instances,  in  which, 
although  the  accusative  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  the 
same  construction,  its  sense  is  less  obvious.  That  xonf,  in 
these  examples,  serves  merely  to  show  the  reference  of  the 
action  or  state  which  is  defined  to  the  object  by  which  it 
is  defined,  will  scarcely  be  doubted  if  it  be  considered  in  the 
light  afforded  by  the  instances  of  its  use  already  explained. 
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CtanltiT*: 
'withrMpwtto.' 

iCCIltllW- 

a.  < Aiflw at,* (eztMt.)     &.  < Ai  to»» 'at nfwdi.' 

L'Oown.' 

2.  B«latiT«  dliwtkn. 

1.  *Dowiiih>oi.' 
'Downnpon.' 
CDowojwidflr.' 

*0t,*ooao9iniing,* 
< Upon/ 'by.' 
•ICidnrt.' 

l.<Tlirooghoiit,'*«U        L'DowB.' 
through.* 

2.«AV*<«,"to,"bj.'     «.  *At,»«B«w.» 
•^><at  »  tlBic^*(dit-      'Ofw  a«daft,' 

<UptOk'*MlM>Mi06t.*       'Vor,'  «<«•   'vpoo/ 

*Aeooidi^ta><iillir/          ««ftar/ (oltfMt^5l 

•ooDlbnuiUjtOk'               iBTi^O 

*lik«.*                           «Var,»  'on  Mooot 

«Ab(mt.'  *vmrJ  (of             ot' 

BombM^Ae.)                «B«liUtaK   to,*  «1w- 

looglBclo.' 

ifcrci  has  the  same  radical  with  fda-o^j  ^middle,'  ^in  the 
midst,'  with  the  Latin  med-iuSy  the  Gterman  tniij  and  the 
English  midj  as  in  mM-xDoyy  mddrUy  midrsL 

SgnifieaMons  of  furdL 

Examined  as  it  stands  apart,  in  compounds,  and  in  its 
connection  with  nouns,  /urd  presents  a  considerable  va- 
riety of  meanings,  all  of  which  involve  the  idea  of  4n  the 
midst' 

1.  a.  ^  In  the  midst,'  ^  amid,'  ^  among*'  FLret  to  be  men- 
tioned, as  belonging  to  /Jterdj  is  the  sense  of  ^  in  the  midsti' 
'amid,'  ^ among,'  containing  more  or  less  distinctly  the 
idea  of  one  object  having  its  position  among  several,  so  as 
to  be  one  of  a  number,  and  to  be  encompassed  by,  or, 
rather,  grouped  with,  them.  Thus,  in  such  compounds  as 
fjuraSijfMo^y  *  among  the  people,'  /juraxufuo^j  ^  in  the  midst  of 
the  waves,'  /uTafjUhcofiaiy  *I  sing  in  the  midst,'  ^  among 
others,'  /Jterapi&fjuo^j  ^  counted  among ;'  and  so  in  constmo- 
tion  with  nouns ;  as  Od.  xvi.  140-1,  /juvd  i/uiwp  r'  M  oatm  \ 
Tupt  xai  ^a&\  ^  drink  and  eat  among  the  servants ;'  IL  i« 
252,  fieri  dk  Tptrdzoeaep  i)faa<nvj  ^  ruled  among  the  third 
generation ;'  II.  xxiii.  476,  oivt  vutrarlK  i^^  /icr'  ^Apftlotm 
ToaouTOpy  <  the  youngest  among  the  Argives.' 

6.  ^  With.'  Immediately  connected  with  the  sense  of  'in 
the  midst,'  'among,'  is  that  of  'with,'  having  the  notion 
of  community,  of  partaking  or  sharing  with  others,  and 
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being  thus  distingoished  from  ipjpy  *  with/  which  has  only 
the  notion  of  conjunction.  Thus,  in  many  compounds;  as, 
fieraialpufjuuj  ^  I  share  in  a  feast,'  ^  I  partake  with  others  of  a 
feast:'  e.g.  Od.  xiii.  48,  ai$i  y  aM*  i^fuu  fjuraiaiinTatj  'will 
share  the  feast  with  us;'  /ieraficp^pnj  *I  mingle  with  or 
among:'  e.g.  Od.  xviii.  810,  xai  icidaiz  /Mtripuapn^^  'and 
mingled  torches  with  it;'  peraevetPy  'to  demand  a  shaie,' 
fitTaXacfiiumj  'to  obtain  a  share  by  lot.'  And  so  in  con- 
struction with  nouns,  in  such  examples  as  Od.  ii.  148,  rm  V 
ia<  ftkv  p  iTziroi/To  fuxa  mw^^  dpi/jtOiOj  '  flew  with,  together 
with,  accompanying,  the  blasts  of  the  wind ;'  Xen.  Cyn^ 
ii.  1,  12,  vofii^^ouztz  fMtTOL  TzXaovwp  dywvetiir&agy  'thinking  that* 
they  would  share  the  contest  with  a  greater  number;'  Xen. 
Hell.  IV.  1,  82,  aifvi^  djrb  ro5  t7n:oo  fittj[6fmfO^  fud^  bfum  l^  r^ 
MXctTTOP  xaerediofxop  roh^  irohfuoo^j  'fighting  on  horse  with 
you,'  that  is,  'sharing  with  you  in  the  fight;'  Id.  ib.  iv.  1, 
35,  i/5v  dk  l^eari  aoe  fud^  fj/juov  f^vofdvipj  'if  you  be  with  as;' 
Id.  ib.  vi.  5,  32,  irji^e^rrpareiwyro  ro«c  /««-d  Aj^'om/,  'joined 
the  expedition  with  those  who  were  with  (allied  with)  the 
Thebans.' 

c.  'Between.'  To  the  sense  of  'among/  'in  the  midst,' 
belongs  also  the  case  in  which  fttrd  corresponds  to  'be- 
tween' in  English,  where  an  object  is  represented  as  bein^ 
so  to  speak,  in  the  midst  with  reference  to  two  gronpa  of 
things,  and  even  to  two  objects  alone,  rather  than  with 
reference  to  a  number  of  individuals.  This  sense  is  more 
exactly  expressed  by  the  English  '  between/  which  by  its 
radical  'two'  makes  distinct  reference  to  two  objects  or 
sets  of  objects ;  and  by  the  Latin  mUr,  in  which  the  ending 
ter  shows  that  two  objects  are  had  in  view,  while  m  conveys 
the  notion  of ' in,'  'within,'  the  compound  meaning  'within 
.  .  .  with  regard  to  two  objects  or  sets  of  objects.'  E.g.  II. 
xix.  110,  S^  zev  i;r'  ^fiare  rtftde  TziaiQ  fiszi  i:oaat  fW/aaBb^^  'who- 
ever shall  this  day  fall  between  the  feet  of  a  woman;' 
H.  V.  461,  TpoM^  ds  4rrij[a^  fAXo^  ^-*V^C  d/rptn^t  /urMMj 
'going  between  (among)  the  ranks/  II.  iii.  85,  •  ,  .  ^Exrmf 
dk  fUT*  dfufiKipoccnf  itiTzty  'Hector  spoke  in  the  midst  of 
(between)  both  armies.'  The  same  sense  is  seen  in  the 
derivative  /lerocry,  '  in  the  space  between,'  and  in  com- 
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pounds;  as,  furarr^oCy  ^between  the  breaato/  /mxaifiuoQ^ 
^  between  two  annies.' 

2.  a.  'After.'  M^xd  has  also  the  sense  of  ^ after/  with 
the  idea  of  sequence,  both  in  compounds  and  in  its  use 
with  the  cases  of  nouns.  Thus,  in  compounds ;  as,  /icroh 
^dijpy  <to  live  after,*  <to  survive,'  fttvofti^y  ^bom  after  or 
subsequently,'  peraunii^BiUy  ^to  lament  afterwards:'  e.g. 
.dSsch.  Eumen.  59,  /li]  fjtevcuniutiP  ndumy^  *•  the  not  groaning 
aft;er  trouble,'  that  is,  '  the  not  having  trouble  and  uttering 
groans  afterwards;'  /arct&piou,  'the  day  after  to-morrow.^ 
And  so  when  used  with  the  cases  of  nouns,  in  such  ex* 
amples  as  II.  xiii.  492,  iaoi  &rov<9',  Akni  re  /isra  xtihoy  hntno 
la^ioL,  '  as  sheep  follow  the  bell-wether ;'  Xen,  HelL  vi.  6, 
49,  liMza  xmna  ifiouieuoi/ro  ol  ^A&ijpoSoej  'after  this  the  Athe* 
nians  deliberated.'  In  fact,  however,  as  will  be  shown 
more  fully  below,  fuvdy  in  thb  case  also,  has  properly  the 
sense  of  'with,'  'in  company  with,'  'amid,'  the  meaning  of 
'  after'  not  really  belonging  to  /cen£,  but  being  suggested  by 
the  attending  circumstances. "  Thus,  in  the  example  above 
cited,  furd  xziXou  ioTtero  fJcr^Xa,  the  sheep  are  represented  as 
following  after  the  bell-wether ;  but  belonging,  as  they  do, 
to  the  same  flock  with  him,  they  properly  follow  with  him, 
in  company  with  him.  And  the  very  ofllce  of  the  xrUoc 
being  to  lead  the  way,  and  the  practice  of  the  sheep  to 
follow  after,  the  xrlXo^  and  the  pfjia  still  forming  one  flock 
or  company,  and  the  /iijka  being  '  with'  {/titd)  the  xrUoCi  this 
£ftmiliar  relation  of  the  parties,  namely,  the  one  habituallj 
going  before  and  the  other  following  after,  suggests,  if  it 
does  not  make  necessary,  the  sense  of  '  after'  as  suited  in 
English  to  convey  the  meaning  which  the  circumstanees 
give  to  fievd.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  /itrd  ro&ra  i^ookt^ 
ovro,  'after  this  they  deliberated.*  A  series  of  events, 
which  raSka  recalls,  is  set  before  the  hearer,  and  with  them, 
as  forming  one  of  the  series,  is  conjoined  another  by  means 
of  fuxdy  the  sense  of  /orcl  roSka  being  properly  'amonj^ 
with,  these.'  The  order  ef  events,  however,  clearly  enough 
indicates  that  the  act  of  deliberating  (i^Jlcuoi/ro),  though 
one  of  the  group  or  series,  b  really  subsequent  to  the 
other  events   recited;  and,  hence,  we  prefer  in  English 
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to  use  the  term  *  after/  and  thus  to  mark  distiDctly  tbis 
relation  of  coming  after,  altogether  omitting  the  notum 
of  *  with/  *  among/ 

Yet,  when  this  meaning  of  ^  after*  had  once  come  to  be 
fitmiliarly  coupled  with  perd,  it  became  not  nncommon  to 
attach  it  to  the  preposition,  in  many  compound  words  at 
least,  where  there  was  little  if  any  thing  present  to  soggesk 
the  circumstances  from  which  it  ori^nally  sprang.  Thus, 
in  the  above-mentioned  and  in  many  like  compounds,  as, 
ft€Tamcxa^  ^  immediately  aft;er,'  fttvcazipapy  ^  to  drink  after  or 
subsequently,'  furaxXaieeVy  'to  weep  after,'  that  is,  'subse- 
quently,' and  also  'to  share  one's  grie^'  it  may  be  that  fuzd 
had  this  signification  assigned  to  it  from  its  having  been 
already  commonly  used  in  this  sense  in  cases  where  the 
circumstances  sufficiently  indicated  that  the  object  referred 
to  a  group  by  /lezd  did  in  reality  come  afiier  the  other  objects 
composing  the  group.  But,  even  in  these  more  obscure 
cases,  it  is  not  impossible,  once  it  is  seen  how  in  any  case 
fterd  came  to  bear  the  meaning  of  'afiier,'  to  discern  the 
condition  of  things  that  rendered  the  employment  of  the 
preposition  in  the  sense  of  'afiier'  altogether  appropriate. 
Thus,  fi£Taft}/ij^j  'bom  subsequently,'  properly  means  a 
person  '  bom  among,  that  is,  so  as  to  be  one  of  a  nomber  o( 
children.'  But  the  statement  itself  of  being  thus  bom  will 
imply,  under  circumstances  easily  ima^ned,  what  the  prepo- 
sition does  not  express,  that  the  subject  of  it  is  bom  subse- 
quently to  the  other  members  of  the  group  to  which  fard 
shows  that  it  belongs.  In  /i£Tcunip€af  iz&ymvj  JEbkAl,  Enm. 
59,  'to  utter  groans  after  experiencing  trouble,'  although 
the  proper  sense,  as  indicated  by  the  preposition,  is  that  the 
lamentation  belongs  to  the  group  of  evils  expressed  by  lAumt 
so  far  as  to  be  counted  with  or  among  them,  yet  the  circum- 
stances sufficiently  suggest  that  it  comes  after  them  in  point 
of  order. 

6.  'After,'  expressing  aim,  object  had  in  view.  Mad 
ftirther  obtains,  apparently,  the  sense  of  'after,'  with  the 
idea  of  a  thing  to  be  obtained,  of  aim,  or  of  the  object  had 
in  view,  rendered  in  English  by  'after,'  and  also  by  'for.' 
Thus,  in  many  compounds,  as  fuzadtwjtuy^  'to  pursue  after,' 
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lOTOj&uvj  <to  ran  after/  ^to  chase,*  /uraarifmuT&ai^  ^to  send 
after/  ^to  send  for/  fuvauniiXia&aiy  ^to  send  after/  ^to  sum* 
mon.'  And  so,  likewise,  when  used  with  nouns,  as  Od.  u 
183-4,  Ttiiwv  .  .  .  I  ^c  TzfdoTjif  /lerd  }raJU6v,  ^  sailing  to  Temesa 
for,  aft^r,  in  quest  of,  copper/  Od.  ii.  808,  fisxa  narpb^ dxou^y^. 
{Jua  &uaaov  Jxtjouy)  Hhat  you  may  quickly  arrive  (at  PylOs)  in 
search  of  news  of  your  father/  literally,  ^for,  after,  news  of 
your  father.' 

Here,  again,  the  proper  sense  of  fttrd  is  ^  amid/  ^  in  the 
midst  oj^'  and  the  notion  of  ^  after,'  ^for/  ^in  pursuit  of/  is 
suggested  by  the  known  business  or  object  of  the  party  to 
whom  the  action  qualified  by  fjurd  is  attributed.  In  the 
example  from  the  Odyssey,  i.  184,  the  person  sailing  to  the 
*  midst'  of  copper  (/lerd  j[aix6i/)  is  a  merchant  carrying  with 
him  iron  to  give  in  exchange,  and  his  known  business, 
together  with  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative,  at  once 
suggest  that  the  voyage  is  made  with  the  object  of  obtidning 
a  return  cargo  of  copper.  This  we  express  directly  in  Eng- 
lish, or  imagine  that  wo  express  directly,  by  using  the  terms 
'after'  and  '  for,'  which  from  their  &miliar  use  in  this  sense, 
and  not  from  any  thing  in  the  primary  meaning  that  is  more 
suitable  to  convey  it,  seem  to  express  more^  definitely  the 
idea  of  aim  or  object  had  in  view.  In  truth,  if  called  upon 
to  say  how  the  English  ^  after,'  a  comparative  form  of  ^  ofl^' 
Latin  aby  Greek  cbrd,  and  commonly  marking  the  being 
relatively  subsequent,  and  how  *  for,'  another  form  of  ^  fro,* 
as  in  ^  fro-ward,'  the  same  with  the  Latin  pro^  and  the  Greek 
xpo  and  itpd^j  and  properly  expressing  the  idea  of  being  ^  in 
front  of,'  *  before,'  and  ^  forwards,'  came  to  express  aim  or 
object  had  in  view,  a  person  might  find  it  quite  as  difficult 
to  render  a  satisfactory  answer  as  it  is  to  show  how  fitnd 
obtains  the  same  meaning.  And  if,  upon  examination,  he 
found,  as  is  really  the  case,  that  both  ^  after'  and  '  for,'  when 
expressing  object  or  aim,  retained  their  proper  sense,  and 
that  the  peculiar  meaning  they  seemed  to  have  obtained 
arose  from  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  used,  it 
would  lend  strong  confirmation  to  the  above  explanation 
of  the  way  in  which  /jend  obtained  this  signification. 

When  fjsnd  is  used  in  componnds  with  this  notion  of  the 
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um  or  object  had  in  view,  it  no  donbt  had  originallj  the 
aense  of  '  amid/  and  the  signification  of  '  after'  was  ang- 
gested,  as  jast  explained  in  regard  to  ita  use  with  nonna,  by 
the  attending  circomstancea.  Bat^  in  many  instancea,  these 
circumstances  are  so  imperfectly  marked  as  to  be  incapable 
of  satisfactory  exhibition ;  and,  hence,  it  may  be  admitted  aa 
probably  true  that,  from  familiar  nae  of  lard  in  thia  ngnifi- 
cation,  the  idea  of  aim  or  object  had  in  view  was  sometimes 
immediately  attached  to  it  without  any  regard  to  its  proper 
sense.  Yet  in  many  other  compounds,  as  fMtramiiijea&aej  /sro- 
izifRtadaij  the  proper  notion  of  furd  may  be  discerned,  and 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  meaning  of 'after,'  that  is,  of  aim  or 
object  had  in  view,  was  saggested  by  the  nature  of  the  action 
and  by  the  obvious  relation  of  the  party  performing  the  action 
to  its  object.  Thus,  fieroazifjazurdai  means,  properly, '  to  send 
(on  one's  own  account)  into  the  midst,  among,  or  so  aa  to  be 
with,  in  the  company  of.'  But  the  sending  into  the  midst 
of^  among,  or  so  as  to  be  with,  in  the  company  o^  any  object 
or  number  of  objects  admitting  this  relation,  allows  and 
leads  to  the  inference  of  aim,  or  of  an  object  which  the 
sender  has  in  view.  I^  at  the  same  time,  the  object  into 
the  midst  of  which,  or  into  the  company  of  which,  the 
sending  is  made,  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  obviously  a 
thing  sought  for  by  the  person  that  sends,  the  condition  of 
thiugs  is  such  as  to  make  it  highly  probable  that  fuzd  has 
the  sense  of  *  after,'  'for.'  Thus,  in  Herod,  i.  77,  KpotaoQ 
,  •  •  fi£Ta::efi/^*dfi£i^z  Ba^jXandou^y  the  circumstances  under 
which  CroDsus  sends,  namely,  when  he  is  anxiously  seeking 
recruits  for  his  army,  and,  in  the  immediate  context,  is  said 
to  have  summoned  his  Egyptian  allies,  show  plainly  enough 
that  the  Babylonians,  into  the  midst  of  whom  he  sends,  are 
an  object  sought  for,  and  lead  at  once  to  the  inference  that 
the  sending  '  into  the  midst'  is,  in  £ftct,  a  sending  '  for'  or 
'  after.'  See  also  Herod.  L  41,  and  108,  cited  by  Schweigfa. 
Lex.  Herod. 

c.  ^  Change,'  '  alteration.'  In  many  compounds,  although 
not  in  its  use  with  the  cases  of  nouns,  ptrd  is  apparently 
the  sign  of  change,  of  transfer,  of  the  passing  over  from 
one   place  or  thing    to   another,  of  alteration,  and   the 
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like.  Thus,  fiera^cdvuv^  *  to  pass  over  from  one  place  to 
another  ;*  as,  Herod,  i.  57,  fieva^aci^oi/rec  ic  rauTa  ra  ;fa>/>/a,  *  in 
migrating  into  these  places,'  that  is,  *in  passing  from  another 
into  these  places;*  fitra^dXXecv^  *to  change,*  'to  alter,'  that 
is,  '  from  one  thing  to  another ;'  as,  Herod,  i.  67,  iaa  dXXa 
IlekaaYcxa  ioyra  noUafiaza  rb  ouuo/ia  /ieri^aXej  *  as  many  other 
Pelasgic  states  as  changed  their  name ;'  fisra^ooXtuead^cu,  *  to 
change  one's  plan,'  (itzacjpci^ui^y  *  to  transfer  from  one  vessel 
into  another,'  fizzaxep^daxtti/j  *to  alter  one's  opinion  or  judg- 
ment,' /i€Tafjuip&d\^e£u,  'to  unlearn,'  'to  alter  or  exchange  by 
learning;'  as,  Herod,  i.  57,  t6  'Attcxou  l&uo^  djua  rj  /uva^oig 
ry  ic  *'E)1t^)^(iz  xal  riyv  yXwaaav  fJXTifia&ty  *  the  Attic  nation,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  was  changed  into  Hellenes,  exchanged 
(unlearned)  also  its  tongue.' 

This  sense  attributed  to  //srrf,  by  which  it  expresses  change, 
is  immediately  connected  with  that  of  *  after'  in  the  mean- 
ing of  sequence,  and,  of  course,  has  the  same  origin.  Thus, 
fura^dJJuPy  '  to  alter,'  *  to  change  by  throwing,'  meanSi 
properly,  'to  throw  afterwards,'  that  is,  to  throw  after 
having  already  thrown,  and,  hence,  'to  alter  one's  throw- 
ing;' fi$Ta^ouhueffdcuy  'to  alter  one's  plan,'  means  properly, 
'to  have  an  after-plan,' just  as  in  English  we  say,  'to  have 
an  after-thought ;'  fitTayjt(^u]^y  '  to  transfer  from  one  vessel 
to  another,'  means,  properly,  '  to  pour  into  a  vessel  after 
having  already  poured  into  a  vessel,'  the  mind  readily  sup- 
plying what  is  necessary  to  make  an  '  aft;er-pouring  into  a 
vessel'  into  '  a  pouring  from  one  vessel  into  a  different  vessel.' 

Summary  of  the  significations  of  fierd. 

Mtzd,  1.  a.  'In  the  midst  of,'  'amid,'  'among.' 

6.  '  With,' '  having  community  with,' '  sharing  with 

others.' 
e.  Between.  ./ 

2.  a.  'After;'  sequence. 

6.  '  After,'  '  for;'  object  had  in  view,  aim. 
c.  Change,  alteration. 
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SIGNIFICATION  AND  USB  OF  fMSzd  WITH  CASB8  OF  VOUHB. 

I.  Mtrd  with  the  genitive  case. 

1.  'Among/  'in  the  midst  of/  Merd  with  the  genitive 
case  is  employed  in  its  proper  sense  of  'among/  'in  the 
midst  of:'  e.g.  Od.  xvi.  140,  .  .  .  /jtsra  8/juimv  r'  iw  oa^  \ 
Tztpe  xai  ff(r&\  '  drink  and  eat  in  the  honse  with  or  among 
the  servants ;'  Od.  x.  320,  /uz*  diXtou  ie^o  haipwvj '  among  your 
other  comrades.'  Here  it  is  plain  that  ptrd  has  the  sense 
of  *'  among/  '  in  the  midst,'  and  that  the  genitive  has  the 
meaning  of  'with  respect  to.'  Thus,  in  the  first  example, 
the  meaning  is,  'drink  and  eat  in  the  midst  .  .  .  with 
respect  to  the  servants,'  the  drinking  and  eating  in  the 
midst  being  shown  by  the  genitive  case  to  have  reference 
specifically  to  the  servants. 

2.  'AVith  /  having  community  with,  sharing  with  others. 
Very  nearly  akin  to  the  above  signification  of  /azdj  and 
immediately  flowing  from  it,  is  that  of  '  with,'  which  it  fire- 
queutly  has,  and  in  which  is  contained  the  idea  of  being  in 
the  midst  of  a  number,  and  hence  of  sharing  with  them. 
This,  as  before  observed,  distinguishes  fuzd  from  ^,  the 
latter  expressing  mere  conjunction.  E.g.  II.  xxiv.  400, 
rd>i/  fiiza  TzcuXofisi^o^  xAjjoip  hL'^ov  ii^ddd*  hz&f&aty  '  casting  lots 
with  them  (in  the  midst  of  and  in  common  with  them),  I 
obtained  by  lot  to  come  hither  with  the  expedition;*  II. 
xiii.  700,  ii£za  Boiwztbi^  ipdj[ouzOj  'they  fought  with  the 
Boeotians,'  that  is,  'in  their  midst,'  and  'in  common  with 
them.'  Add  H.  iii.  460,  iv.  2,  16,  61,  341;  and  Od.  xviL 
256-7,  aifzixa  S  ttaw  Tsi/,  fuza  di  fjorr^azr^pat  xd&e^tpy  |  dj/mv 
Ebp*jfidio*jy  '  with,  in  the  midst  of,  the  suitors.' 

Hence,  further,  fuzd^  '  with,'  is  used  also  even  where  one 
person  only  is  named  with  whom  another  acts  in  common, 
it  being  easy,  when  once  the  idea  of  community  was 
attached  to  fuzd^  to  employ  it  with  reference  to  a  single 
object  instead  of  many.  Thus,  in  Xen.  Cyrop.  ii.  1, 12,  the 
plural  is  employed,  i^ofii^ouze^  fjteza  Tzluoymy  djwytuadm^ 
'thinking  that  they  would  contend  with  (in  company  with) 
a  greater  number/  but  in  Cyrop.  ii.  1,  20,  irupuzo  6  Kipoc 
dnsti^  za  awfiaza  zd}>  ftsff"  lauzoo  Tzpbz  t^^^f  the  singalar  is 
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used,  fjEnd  having  the  same  force,  ^  Cyras  endeavored  to 
exercise  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  with  him  so  as  to 
make  them  strong/  that  is,  ^of  those  who  were  in  his  com- 
pany/ or 'were  associated  with  him  in  his  army/  Xen* 
Anab.  i.  7,  10,  twp  di  /Jteri  Kupoo  fiapfidpwv  (dpt9/jA^  ijiittto) 
8ixa  fjojptddi^j  ^  the  number  of  the  barbarians  who  were  with 
Cyrus;'  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  3,  11,  /iourcq^fuiHK  •  •  •  adr^c  re  xai 
ol  /or'  abrooy  'both  himself  and  those  with  him/  Hhat  were 
associated  with  him;'  Id.  Anab.  i.  10,  1,  of  /ccrcl  'Aptaioo^ 
^ those  with  Arieeus/  'belonging  to  his  division  of  the 
army.' 

8.  In  the  sense  of  'with'  or  community,  /Mtrd  is  employed 
with  the  genitive  variously  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
action  qualified  by  the  preposition,  and  to  the  relation  in 
which  the  noun  following  fierd  stands  to  the  subject  of  the 
proposition.    Thus : 

a.  *  Of  the  party  of/  '  on  the  side  of.*  Mttd  with  the 
genitive  sometimes  expresses  the  being  '  of  the  party  o^' 
'on  the  side  of.'  E.g.  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  1,  15,  iQ^ari  aoe  /u^* 
i^/i&p  yeuofjUuipy '  if  you  become  of  our  party,' '  take  sides  with 
us,'  si  nobiscum  te  covjunxeris ;  Id.  Cyrop.  ii.  4,  6,  ire  fohj  /urd 
TOO  ddixoufiipou  iata9(Uy '  that  he  would  be  on  the  side  o^  take 
part  with,  the  injured  party.' 

6.  '  With,'  marking  accompanying  circumstances.  Some- 
times furd  with  the  genitive  introduces  the  accompanying 
circumstances  of  an  action,  answering  to  the  English  '  with/ 
£.g.  Xen.  de  Yenat.  xiii.  15,  xal  zol^  /dp  ij  dypa  fierd  eoff  pO' 
ffuuTj^j  ro?c  ii  /i^TCL  aitrfjpox)  &pdtr(m^^  '  some  pursue  the  chase 
with  moderation,  some  with  reprehensible  daring;*  Id. 
Agesil.  xi.  9,  diXd  /uajp  dpdpiop  yi  t6  niiop  /u^  idfiooUa^  ^  /icrd 
xipduutou  iTTedelxpuTOj  '  but,  indeed,  be  exhibited  manly  spirit 
more  by  (with)  prudent  counsel  than  by  (with)  encounter- 
ing peril ;'  ^schin.  84, 15,  du^p  Sptok  p^  dptr^  ^^ontA^^ 
'a  man  that  really  lived  virtuously.' 

c.  '  With,'  expressing  the  accompanying  means  or  agent. 
Mttd  with  the  genitive  denotes  also  the  accompanying 
means  or  agent,  rendered  in  English  by  'with,'  'by  means 
of,'  '  with  the  help  of.'  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  6,  8,  ro5  /itr^ 
iotcTfi  Trpwreuetu  iiztpthlc^^  'to  be  at  pains  to  be  distill* 
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gaished  by  means  of  virtiiG/  that  is^  *  with  Yirtae  fi>r  a 
companioQ  and  helper;*  Id.  Cyrop.  iv.  6,  7,  ti  iisziia  zam 
id^fu  Tw  fiifp  Tzcude  nfuopia^  dp  tohk  /tfra  aoo  ztrftuy^  *  that  I 
would  obtain,  with  joar  help,  some  revenge  for  my  boh  ;' 
having  you  for  a  companion  and  helper. 

d.  ^  With,'  in  conformity  with,  consistently  with.  JfcrdE 
with  the  genitive,  in  the  sense  of  ^with,'  has,  farther,  the 
meaning  of  in  conformity  with,  consistently  with:  e.g. 
Antiph.  136,  25,  pzza  tw>  i^fuoi^  u/jtevipwp  diMiaai^  ^  to  rain  in 
conformity  with  your  laws;'  Plat  ApoL  82,  c,  ftera  roS 
pofjtou  xai  dexaiou  <pfOjP  ftHXioi^  fts  3e7>  deaxttfi'jutiup  ij  fi£d^  6pmt 
•ftifia^  fiTf  dixaia  ^ietxf/uMaUj  ^  I  suppose  that  I  ought  rather 
to  incur  every  risk  in  conformity  with  law  and  right,  than 
to  take  part  with  you.'    (See  Passow's  Lex.) 

e.  'Against'  Lastly,  furd  with  the  genitive,  just  as  the 
English  'with'  and  the  Latin  cunij  is  occasionally  used  in 
the  sense  of  'against,'  the  notion  of  'against*  being  sng^ 
gested  by  the  known  relations  of  the  parties  to  the  action 
qualified  by  /i£r<£.  E.g.  Xen.  de  Bep.  Laced,  xi.  7,  fieri  nw 
Tzapazitioifzo^  o/jtoiw^  IMLiur&ai^ '  to  fight  with  (against)  any  ona 
indifferently.' 

Li  all  the  above  instances,  the  genitive  with  /itrd  has  the 
meaning  of  'with  respect  to;'  that  is,  shows  the  specifie 
object  to  which  the  action  or  statement  qualified  by  fttzd  ii 
to  be  referred,  so  that  it  shall  be  understood  of  this,  and  not 
of  any  other  object. 

II.  Mezd  with  the  dative  ease. 

Mezd  with  the  dative  case  is  met  with  only  in  the  poel% 
chiefly  epic ;  and  in  Homer  occurs  only  with  the  plural  and 
with  collective  nouns.    (See  Passow's  Lex.) 

1.  'Among,'  'with.'  a.  Mezd  in  the  sense  of  'among^' 
and  hence  of  'with,'  is  used  with  the  dative  of  persons:  e.g. 
n.  i.  252,  it  is  said  of  Nestor,  fMiera  zpezdroeaaf  dtfoamy,  'he 
ruled  among  or  with  the  third  generation.'  Here,  while 
/i£zd  retains  its  proper  sense  of  'among,'  or  may  have 
assigned  to  it  that  of 'with,'  the  dative  case  is  used  in  ita 
common  signification  of  the  object  ultimately  affected,  or 
that  for  which  as  an  end  any  thing  is  or  is  done.    The 
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sense  here  is,  *  Nestor  ruled  in  the  midst  ...  for  the  third 
generation.'  Od.  ix.  335,  abrap  iycj  Ttifurro^  f^^^  rdcaev 
iXiXfJCfjVy  '  I  chose  myself  as  the  fifth  with  (among)  them.' 
Here,  however,  four  having  been  chosen  before,  //erci, 
though  really  signifying  'among,'  'with,'  and  thus  showing 
that  the  fifth  person  chosen  was  to  be  considered  of  the 
same  company  with  the  four,  might,  under  the  circum- 
stances, be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  'after;'  'I  chose  myself 
as  the  fifth  among,  but  after  them.'  Od.  x.  203-4,  .  .  . 
iraipoix;  \  ijpct}/ieopy  dpj^du  dk  per*  dpiporipotacif  SfKaaaa^  'and 
gave  them  with  each  a  leader,'  properly,  'and  with  (in 
company  with)  them  both  sent  a  leader  each ;'  H.  i.  868,  xa\ 
zdi  piv  eS  ddtraavTo  perd  a(piaiv  oh^  ^Aj^oidiVy  '  and  these  things 
the  sons  of  the  Achsei  rightly  divided  among  themselves ;' 
II.  i.  503,  Zeu  ndrtp^  earoTS  8ij  ae  per*  d&opdrocaep  di^aa^  '  if  I 
have  ever  rendered  thee  help  among  the  immortal  gods.' 

6.  The  preposition  //errf,  having  the  same  sense,  is  used 
also  with  the  dative  of  the  names  of  things :  e.g.  II.  xix. 
110,  8c  xsi^  in*  ^pau  T(p8e  niajj  perd  nooat  yvvatxd^y  '  whoever 
shall  this  day  fall  between  the  feet  of  a  woman,'  that  is, 
'  shall  fall  in  the  midst  .  .  .  for  the  feet  of  a  woman,'  the 
dative  here,  as  in  the  case  of  persons,  marking  the  object 
for,  or  in  the  interest  of  which,  any  thing  occurs  or  is  done. 
H.  xxiii.  367,  faxToi  d*  i/)f>woyro  perd  ;rvofjc  di^ipoeOj  'and  their 
hair  flew  with  the  blasts  of  the  wind ;'  II.  xv.  118,  xtta9ai 
bpoo  pexifsam  pt9'  at  pare  xal  xovij^aeVy  '  to  lie  with  dead  bodies 
amid  blood  and  dust.' 

2.  'After.'  Mtrd^  as  used  with  the  dative  case,  obtains 
also,  apparently  at  least,  the  sense  of  'aft«r.'  E.g.  Od.  ix. 
369-70,  Oo'cv  iyo)  Tzoparov  liopou  ptrd  ol^  trdpoeaiy  |  roue  ^ 
d>Uouc  TTpdadei^,  *  I  will  eat  Outis  last,  after  his  comrades,  and 
the  rest  of  them  previously.'  Here  the  meaning  of  pard 
seems  to  be  that  of  *  after,*  the  term  Ttpda^tv^  which  refers 
to  rot>c  dU^oyc,  making  it  plain  that,  of  the  two  parties  into 
which  Polyphemus  divides  Outis  and  his  condrades,  one  was 
to  be  devoured  previously,  and  Outis,  of  course,  as  being 
the  other  party,  afterwards;  and  this  seems  to  be  expressed 
by  ptrd.  Admitting  this,  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  it  may 
notwithstanding  be  aflirmed  that  ptcd  has  really  the  signifi- 
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cation  of  ^  with'  or  *  among/  For  what  Polyphemus  says  ia, 
that  he  will  eat  Outis  with,  in  common  with,  his  comrades; 
that  is,  him  as  well  as  them,  so  that  they  shall  share  a 
common  fate ;  but  adds,  that  he  will  devonr  the  rest  before, 
and  him  afterwards.  The  idea  conveyed  is  that  of  two 
parties  to  a  transaction,  the  one  of  which  is  marked  as  bring 
a  sharer  with  the  other,  and  as  standing  in  snch  relations  to 
it  as  to  admit  the  antecedence  in  point  of  time  of  the  party 
with  which  it  is  associated,  and,  of  course,  its  own  coming 
after.  Outis  is  associated  with  his  companions  in  Poly- 
phemQ8*8  declaration  that  he  will  eat  them  all,  and  this  is 
expressed  by  fozdj  ^  with,'  *  among ;'  bat,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  Cyclops,  they  are  to  be  eaten  before, 
and  he  is  to  be  eaten  afterwards.  The  notion  of  afterwards 
is  not,  properly  speaking,  expressed  by  fJtnd^  but  is  sng- 
gested  by  the  relative  position  in  regard  to  the  order  of  time 
which  the  parties  to  a  common  transaction  are  made  to  hold 
to  each  other.  It  is  true,  then,  according  to  this  view,  that 
while  fiBzd  of  itself  means  no  more  than  '  among,'  and  *  with,' 
Mn  common  with,'  it  maybe  used  to  express  community 
of  action  or  condition  under  such  circumstances  that  of  the 
parties  associated  one  shall  be  understood  to  come  after  the 
rest;  and  that,  as  the  object  which  is  marked  as  being 
associated  with  others  is  constantly  that  one  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  is  to  be  understood  as  coming  after  those 
with  which  it  is  associated,  /ler^  the  sign  of  its  being  thus 
associated,  is  naturally  made  to  assume  the  sense  of  *  aftier.' 
The  only  condition  necessary  in  order  that  /cfttE,  ^  among,' 
*with,'  ^in  common  with,'  may  bear  for  the  time  the  sense 
of '  after/  is  that  the  object  introduced  into  a  number  or 
group  of  objects  by  fuzd  as  sharing  in  common  with  them, 
shall  at  the  time  be  regarded  as  standing  after  them  in  point 
of  time  or  order. 

Here,  also,  the  dative  used  with  fiszd  may  be  considered 
as  denoting  the  final  object,  that,  namely,  to  which  an 
action  or  state  is  referred  as  that  for  which,  in  some  sort,  it 
is  or  is  done. 
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ni.  Merd  with  the  accusative  case. 

1.  *  Among.'  Mtrdj  in  the  sense  of  *  among/  is  used  with 
the  accusative  case  both  with  and  without  motion  preceding, 
a.  With  motion  preceding :  e,g.  II.  xvii.  457-8,  rA  d*  dacb 
j^andwp  xopcjv  oMdade  ^aXdw^  \  f^tfup'  Ifepov  &o6p  dp/M  /jurd 
Tp&ajQ  xai  ^Axcuou^y  *  they  bore  the  swift  chariot  among  the 
Trojans  and  the  Achseans.'  The  accusative  has  here  the 
sense  of  *  as  to/  ^  as  regards,'  the  meaning  being,  ^  the  horses 
bore  the  swift  chariot  among,  in  the  midst, ...  as  regards 
the  Trojans  and  the  Achseans.'  H.  xvii.  460, 2bro«c  dttramyy 
&rr'  aljimrb^  fierSL  jpjva^y  *  rushing  with  his  horses,  as  a  vul- 
ture (darts)  among  geese ;'  H.  iv.  70,  al^a  fjtdX  ic  orpaxby  iX9i 
fisra  TpwajQ  xai  *Axato6^j  <go  quickly  to  the  host  among  the 
Trojans  and  Achseans ;'  II.  i.  428,  Ztb^  ydp  ic  *Suap6p  /or* 
d/iiffiopac  Al9e(mijajQ  \  x^C^  ^^i  *  for  Zeus  went  yesterday  to 
Oceanus  among  the  noble  Ethiopians.'  Here  /itrd,  as  well 
as  iCj  attaches  itself  to  Ifiij^  and  means  ^  among,'  *in  the 
midst,'  while  the  accusative  signifies  *as  regards,'  showing 
that  Zeus  went  *  in  the  midst,'  *  among,'  only  ^  as  regarded 
the  Ethiopians.'  Compare  II.  xvii.  681,  and  ii.  876,  8c  p» 
f/tn*  djTpijxTouc  Ipedac  xai  p$ix$a  ^dXku. 

b.  Without  motion :  e.g.  H.  ii.  142-8,  .  •  •  roc^c  di  dofAv 
ivi  anj&effaeu  dpiiftv^  \  izaat  psra  TthjMpj '  he  excited  desire  in 
the  breasts  of  all  among  the  multitude ;'  that  is,  *  excited 
desire  among  or  in  the  midst ...  as  regards  the  multitude,' 

*  as  far  as  the  multitude  went ;'  Herod,  vii.  16,  raimpf  Trijp 
aTpaxTjXaair^p  xai  rb  xdpra  uxo/up  /ard  Xl'^paCj  *we  were  very 
much  occupied  with  this  expedition,'  literally,  'had  it  very 
much  in  the  midst  of,  between,  our  hands,'  or  '  had  it  very 
much  on  our  hands.'  Xen.  Ages.  ii.  14,  nap^p  8i]  Muraadoi 
. . .  iyx^pi^^a  tSl  pip  X^fi^K  ^^  ^'  ^^  ^okpaat^  rd  d'  Ire  /urd  x^paCf 

*  one  might  see  daggers,  some  on  the  ground,  some  in  the 
bodies  (of  the  slain),  some  still  in  the  hands,'  that  is,  *  in  the 
midst  of,  between,  the  hands.' 

c.  As  an  instance  of  this  use  of  /urd  in  the  sense  of 
'among,'  may  be  mentioned  its  employment  with  the 
accusative  after  a  superlative  to  mark  the  number  of 
objects  among  which  some  one  stands  preeminent:  e.g.  II. 
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to  use  the  term  'after/  and  thus  to  mark  distincdy  this 
relation  of  coming  after,  altogether  omitting  the  notion 
of  *with,'  *  among,' 

Yet,  when  this  meaning  of '  afi^er'  had  once  come  to  be 
fiuniliarlj  coupled  with  fisrdj  it  became  not  uncommon  to 
attach  it  to  the  preposition,  in  many  compound  words  at 
least,  where  there  was  little  if  any  thing  present  to  suggest 
the  circumstances  from  which  it  originally  sprang.  Thus, 
in  the  above-mentioned  and  in  many  like  compounds,  as, 
/israuTtxay  *  immediately  aft;er,'  fisraszivtev^  *  to  drink  after  or 
subsequently,'  /itraxlaieafy  'to  weep  after,'  that  is,  'subee- 
quentiy,'  and  also  'to  share  one's  grief^'  it  may  be  that  furd 
had  this  signification  assigned  to  it  from  its  having  been 
already  commonly  used  in  this  sense  in  cases  where  the 
circumstances  sufficiently  indicated  that  the  object  referred 
to  a  group  by  fisrd  did  in  reality  come  after  the  other  objects 
composing  the  group.  But,  even  in  these  more  obscure 
cases,  it  is  not  impossible,  once  it  is  seen  how  in  any  case 
fitcd  came  to  bear  the  meaning  of  'after,'  to  discern  the 
condition  of  things  that  rendered  the  employment  of  the 
preposition  in  the  sense  of  'after'  altogether  appropriate. 
Thus,  /jLsrajtWjZ,  'bom  subsequentiy,'  properly  means  a 
person  '  born  among,  that  is,  so  as  to  be  one  of  a  number  o( 
children.'  But  the  statement  itself  of  being  thus  bom  will 
imply,  under  circumstances  easily  imagined,  what  the  prepo- 
sition does  not  express,  that  the  subject  of  it  is  bom  subse- 
quently to  the  other  members  of  the  group  to  which  foxi 
shows  that  it  belongs.  In  /jtsrcuniifuu  TcoprnVy  JEbcIl,  Enm. 
59,  'to  utter  groans  after  experiencing  trouble,'  although 
the  proper  sense,  as  indicated  by  the  preposition,  is  that  the 
lamentation  belongs  to  the  group  of  evils  expressed  by  immt 
so  far  as  to  be  counted  with  or  among  them,  yet  the  circum- 
stances sufficiently  suggest  that  it  comes  after  them  in  point 
of  order. 

b.  'After,'  expressing  aim,  object  had  in  view.  Mtrd 
further  obtains,  apparently,  the  sense  of  'aft;er,*  with  the 
idea  of  a  thing  to  be  obtained,  of  aim,  or  of  the  object  had 
in  view,  rendered  in  English  by  'after,'  and  also  by  'for.' 
Thus,  in  many  compounds,  as  faradtwx&v^  'to  pursue  after/ 
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/uTo&icPy  ^to  ran  after/  ^to  chase/  /juvaTcifmw&aij  ^to  send 
after/  ^to  send  for/  /isTcurTillea&aiy  <to  send  after/  ^to  sum* 
mon/  And  so,  likewise,  when  used  with  nouns,  as  Od.  L 
183-4,  TrXicav  .  •  •  |  ic  Tcfiiaijp  fisri  ;{^a^v,  ^  sailing  to  Temesa 
for,  after,  in  quest  o^  copper/  Od.  ii.  808,  /ura  Trarpi^ dxou^p^. 
(?va  ^daaoif  txijouy)  *  that  you  may  quickly  arrive  (at  PylOs)  in 
search  of  news  of  your  fistther/  literally,  ^for,  after,  news  of 
your  father.' 

Here,  again,  the  proper  sense  of  /jurd  is  ^  amid,'  *  in  the 
midst  of,'  and  the  notion  of  ^  after,'  ^for,'  ^in  pursuit  of,'  is 
suggested  by  the  known  business  or  object  of  the  party  to 
wbom  the  action  qualified  by  /urd  is  attributed.  In  the 
example  from  the  Odyssey,  i.  184,  the  person  sailing  to  the 

*  midst'  of  copper  (jjtsrd  ^odxip)  is  a  merchant  carrying  with 
him  iron  to  give  in  exchange,  and  his  known  business, 
together  with  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative,  at  once 
suggest  that  the  voyage  is  made  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
a  return  cargo  of  copper.  This  we  express  directly  in  Eng- 
lish, or  imagine  that  wo  express  directly,  by  using  the  terms 

*  after'  and  ^  for,'  which  from  their  familiar  use  in  this  sense, 
and  not  from  any  thing  in  the  primary  meaning  that  is  more 
suitable  to  convey  it,  seem  to  express  more^  definitely  the 
idea  of  aim  or  object  had  in  view.  In  truth,  if  called  upon 
to  say  how  the  English  ^  after,'  a  comparative  form  of '  ofi^' 
Latin  a6,  Greek  djcd,  and  commonly  marking  the  being 
relatively  subsequent,  and  how  ^  for,'  another  form  of '  fro,' 
as  in  'fro- ward,'  the  same  with  the  Latin  prOy  and  the  Greek 
Tcpo  and  Trpd^y  and  properly  expressing  the  idea  of  being  '  in 
front  of,'  'before,'  and  ^forwards,'  came  to  express  aim  or 
object  had  in  view,  a  person  might  find  it  quite  as  difficult 
to  render  a  satisfactory  answer  as  it  is  to  show  how  /mrd 
obtains  the  same  meaning.  And  if,  upon  examination,  he 
found,  as  is  really  the  case,  that  both  '  after'  and  '  for,'  when 
expressing  object  or  aim,  retained  their  proper  sense,  and 
that  the  peculiar  meaning  they  seemed  to  have  obtained 
arose  from  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  used,  it 
would  lend  strong  confirmation  to  the  above  explanation 
of  the  way  in  which  /jttrd  obtained  this  signification. 

When  /icrd  is  used  in  compounds  with  this  notion  of  the 
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wn  or  object  had  in  view,  it  no  doubt  bad  ori^nally  tiie 
sense  of  ^  amid/  and  the  signification  of  '  after'  was  siig^ 
gestedy  as  just  explained  in  regard  to  its  use  with  nouns,  by 
the  attending  circumstances.  But,  in  many  instances,  these 
circumstances  are  so  imperfectly  marked  as  to  be  incapable 
of  satisfactory  exhibition ;  and,  hence,  it  may  be  admitted  as 
probably  true  that,  from  familiar  use  of  fUTd  in  this  signifir 
cation,  the  idea  of  aim  or  object  had  in  view  was  sometimes 
immediately  attached  to  it  without  any  regard  to  its  proper 
sense.  Yet  in  many  other  compounds,  as  /uratniUMoihij  farm- 
7:ifjcr€a&atj  the  proper  notion  of  furd  may  be  discerned,  and 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  meaning  of  *  after,*  that  is,  of  lum  or 
object  had  in  view,  was  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  action 
and  by  the  obvious  relation  of  the  party  performing  the  action 
to  its  object.  Thus,  fiMxaszifjozur&ai  means,  properiy, '  to  send 
(on  one's  own  account)  into  the  midst,  among,  or  so  as  to  be 
with,  in  the  company  of.'  But  the  sending  into  the  midst 
o^  among,  or  so  as  to  be  with,  in  the  company  o^  any  object 
or  number  of  objects  admitting  this  relation,  allows  and 
leads  to  the  inference  of  aim,  or  of  an  object  which  the 
sender  has  in  view.  I^  at  the  same  time,  the  object  into 
the  midst  of  which,  or  into  the  company  of  which,  the 
sending  is  made,  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  obviously  a 
thing  sought  for  by  the  person  that  sends,  the  condition  of 
things  is  such  as  to  make  it  highly  probable  that  /icnf  has 
the  sense  of  'after,'  'for.'  Thus,  in  Herod,  i.  77,  Kpoiaoc 
.  .  .  fisracztfii^fau}^  Ba^imidou^j  the  circumstances  under 
which  Croesus  sends,  namely,  when  he  is  anxiously  seeking 
recruits  for  his  army,  and,  in  the  immediate  context,  is  said 
to  have  summoned  his  Egyptian  allies,  show  plainly  enough 
that  the  Babylonians,  into  the  midst  of  whom  he  sends,  are 
an  object  sought  for,  and  lead  at  once  to  the  inference  that 
the  sending  'into  the  midst'  is,  in  fact,  a  sending  ^for"  or 
'after.'  See  also  Herod,  i.  41,  and  108,  cited  by  Schwei^ 
Lex.  Herod. 

c.  'Change,'  'alteration/  In  many  compounds,  although 
not  in  its  use  with  the  cases  of  nouns,  fuvd  is  apparently 
the  sign  of  change,  of  transfer,  of  the  passing  over  from 
one   place  or  thing    to   another,  of  alteration,  and  the 
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like.  Thus,  /uera^arWi^,  *  to  pass  over  from  one  place  to 
another  ;*  as,  Herod,  i.  57,  fara^aivovctQ  ic  raora  rd  xoipla^  *  in 
migrating  into  these  places,'  that  is,  *in  passing  from  another 
into  these  places;*  fitza^diluvy  *to  change,'  'to  alter,'  that 
is,  'from  one  thing  to  another;'  as,  Herod,  i.  57,  iaa  ilia 
IleXouri'ixd  idyra  Tzoiiaimza  rb  oouofAa  fxtzi^aXty  *  as  many  other 
Pelasgic  states  as  changed  their  name ;'  /ura^ouXeuea^f  '  to 
change  one's  plan,'  fi^zacfyi^^tiif^  *  to  transfer  from  one  vessel 
into  another,'  fjtszafqvmaxtD^y  *to  alter  one's  opinion  or  judg- 
ment,' fitzafiau&dvuv^  'to  unlearn,'  'to  alter  or  exchange  by 
learning;'  as,  Herod,  i.  57,  zb  ' Azzixbif  i&vo^  ifia  rj  /uzafioi^ 
Tj  ic  "EXXr^i^ac  xai  ztjp  yXwaaau  fiEzifia^tj  '  the  Attic  nation,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  was  changed  into  Hellenes,  exchanged 
(unlearned)  also  its  tongue.' 

This  sense  attributed  to  /isrrf,  by  which  it  expresses  change, 
is  immediately  connected  with  that  of  '  after'  in  the  mean- 
ing of  sequence,  and,  of  course,  has  the  same  origin.  Thus, 
fuza^dXXuify  '  to  alter,'  '  to  change  by  throwing,'  means, 
properly,  'to  throw  afterwards,'  that  is,  to  throw  aft;er 
having  already  thrown,  and,  hence,  'to  alter  one's  throw- 
ing;' fisza^ouXtueadacy  'to  alter  one's  plan,'  means  properly, 
'to  have  an  after-plan,' just  as  in  English  we  say,  'to  have 
an  after-thought;'  //era^j/^s^i^,  'to  transfer  from  one  vessel 
to  another,'  means,  properly,  '  to  pour  into  a  vessel  after 
having  already  poured  into  a  vessel,'  the  mind  readily  sup- 
plying what  is  necessary  to  make  an  '  aft;er-pouring  into  ft 
vessel'  into  '  a  pouring  from  one  vessel  into  a  different  vessel/ 

Summary  of  the  significations  of  fuzd. 

Mtzd.  1.  a.  *  In  the  midst  of,'  '  amid,'  '  among.' 

6.  *  With,' '  having  community  with,'  *  sharing  with 

others.' 
c.  Between.  .>' 

2.  a.  'After;'  sequence. 

6.  '  After,'  *  for ;'  object  had  in  view,  aim. 
c.  Change,  alteration. 
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SIGinTICATION  AND  USB  OF  /iMrd  WITH  CASES  OF  HOUHS. 

I.  Mezd  with  the  genitive  case. 

1.  ^  Among,'  *  in  the  midst  of.'  Merd  with  the  genitive 
case  is  employed  in  its  proper  sense  of  *  among/  'in  the 
midst  of:'  e.g.  Od.  xvi.  140,  .  .  .  fora  dptimv  r'  iw  ocxfi  | 
Tuyt  xai  ^^<9\  ^  drink  and  eat  in  the  house  with  or  among 
the  servants ;'  Od.  x.  320,  fuz*  iiXan^  iizo  haipwPj  *  among  your 
other  comrades.'  Here  it  is  plain  that  /terd  has  the  sense 
of  '  among,'  *•  in  the  midst,'  and  that  the  genitive  has  the 
meaning  of  ^with  respect  to.'  Thus,  in  the  first  example, 
the  meaning  is,  ^  drink  and  eat  in  the  midst  .  .  .  with 
respect  to  the  servants,'  the  drinking  and  eating  in  the 
midst  being  shown  by  the  genitive  case  to  have  reference 
specifically  to  the  servants. 

2.  'With ;'  having  community  with,  sharing  with  others. 
Yer}*  nearly  akin  to  the  above  signification  of  fisrdj  and 
immediately  flowing  from  it,  is  that  of  '  with,'  which  it  fre- 
quently has,  and  in  which  is  contained  the  idea  of  being  in 
the  midst  of  a  number,  and  hence  of  sharing  with  them. 
This,  as  before  observed,  distinguishes  psrd  from  tfiiv,  the 
latter  expressing  mere  conjunction.  E.g.  H.  zxiv.  400, 
rdfi/  fiiza  Tza/jLOfjisi^o^  x/^ptp  Idj^oi/  i^ddff  h:w9ai^  *  casting  lota 
with  them  (in  the  midst  of  and  in  common  with  them),  I 
obtained  by  lot  to  come  hither  with  the  expedition;'  IL 
xiii.  TOO,  faza  Bocwzwi/  ifjtdjpvzoy  Uhey  fonght  with  the 
BaK)tians,'  that  is,  4n  their  midst,'  and  *in  common  with 
them.'  Add  H.  iii.  460,  iv.  2,  16,  61,  341;  and  Od.  xviL 
256-7,  aifztxa  ff  etaw  Tev,  fisza  de  fjon^azr^pai  xdSt^epj  |  di/riov 
Eip'jfjtdj^o'jf  '  with,  in  the  midst  of,  the  suitors.' 

Hence,  further,  /iszdy  *  with,'  is  used  also  even  where  one 
person  only  is  named  with  whom  another  acts  in  common, 
it  being  easy,  when  once  the  idea  of  community  waa 
attached  to  /lezd,  to  employ  it  with  reference  to  a  single 
object  instead  of  many.  Thus,  in  Xen.  Cyrop.  ii.  1, 12,  the 
plural  is  employed,  i^ofu^oyzt^  fieza  TZAMgoi/mu  dj'mutuadmf 
^thinking  that  they  would  contend  with  (in  company  with) 
a  greater  number;'  but  in  Cyrop.  ii.  1,  20,  iruparo  6  KipfK 
dirxuu  za  awfiaza  zib>  fiiSP  la*jz6b  Tzpo^  ^^^h  ^^^  singular  is 
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used,  fjLerd  having  the  same  force,  ^  Cyrus  endeavored  to 
exercise  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  with  him  so  as  to 
make  them  strong,'  that  is,  *of  those  who  were  in  his  com- 
pany,' or 'were  associated  with  him  in  his  army.*  Xen, 
Anab.  i.  7,  10,  reap  8i  [itTa  Kupou  ^ap^dpwp  [dpe^ftb^  ij-iptro) 
dixa  popedde^y  '  the  number  of  the  barbarians  who  were  with 
Cyrus;'  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  3,  11,  pcunrjcoupepo^  .  .  .  auric  re  xal 
ol  per*  auToUj  'both  himself  and  those  with  him,*  *that  were 
associated  with  him;*  Id.  Anab.  i.  10,  1,  ol  ptzd  *ApeaioUy 
*  those  with  Ariseus,'  'belonging  to  his  division  of  the 
army.' 

8.  In  the  sense  of  *with*  or  community,  pevd  is  employed 
with  the  genitive  variously  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
action  qualified  by  the  preposition,  and  to  the  relation  in 
which  the  noun  following  perd  stands  to  the  subject  of  the 
proposition.     Thus : 

a,  '  Of  the  party  of,*  '  on  the  side  of.'  Merd  with  the 
genitive  sometimes  expresses  the  being  '  of  the  party  of,* 
'on  the  side  of.*  E.g.  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  1,  15,  l^eari  aot  pB&' 
'Ijpubv  jtvopivipy '  if  you  become  of  our  party,* '  take  sides  with 
us,*  si  nobiscum  te  conjunxeris ;  Id.  Cyrop.  ii.  4,  6,  Sre  (pah]  perd 
Tou  ddaoopii>ou  iatadaiy '  that  he  would  be  on  the  side  of,  take 
part  with,  the  injured  party.* 

6.  '  With,*  marking  accompanying  circumstances.  Some- 
times ptzd  with  the  genitive  introduces  the  accompanying 
circumstances  of  an  action,  answering  to  the  English  '  with.* 
E.g.  Xen.  de  Venat.  xiii.  15,  xal  rol^  pku  jJ  dypa  pzzd  aoxppo- 
aivr^i^y  Toi^  8k  ptrd  alayjpoT)  &pdaou^y  '  some  pursue  the  chase 
with  moderation,  some  with  reprehensible  daring;*  Id. 
Agesil.  xi.  9,  dXka  frr^v  dvbpiaif  ye  zb  nXiop  per  eu^ooHa^  i^  perd 
xipdui^wi^  ijredecxwTOy  '  but,  indeed,  he  exhibited  manly  spirit 
more  by  (with)  prudent  counsel  than  by  (with)  encounter- 
ing peril  ;*  ^schin.  84,  15,  duijp  6vTm<:  psz^  dptrxj^  ^t^trnxa^^ 
'a  man  that  really  lived  virtuously.* 

c.  '  With,*  expressing  the  accompanying  means  or  agent 
Mtrd  with  the  genitive  denotes  also  the  accompanying 
means  or  agent,  rendered  in  English  by  'with,*  'by  means 
of,*  *  with  the  help  of*  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  5,  8,  too  pr^ 
dosTTj^  zpu)Teu€cp  iTztptXtia&oiy  'to   be  at  pains  to  be  distin* 
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gaished  by  means  of  virtae/  that  is,  'with  Tirtoe  for  a 
companion  and  helper ;'  Id.  Cyrop.  iv.  6,  7,  ec  iixiia  tarn 
hi^fu  Tw  f'tJLip  Tzcudi  ztfuapiaLZ  ^  rn/oc  /fcrd  tfoS  rujcc^f  *'  thai  I 
would  obtain,  with  jour  help,  some  revenge  for  mj  son;* 
having  you  for  a  companion  and  helper. 

d.  '  With/  in  conformity  with,  consistently  with.  Mni 
with  the  genitive,  in  the  sense  of  'with,'  has,  farther,  the 
meaning  of  in  conformity  with,  consistently  with:  e.g. 
Autiph.  136,  25,  fisza  zwv  iAfuop  O/Jieripan/  dsroUaai^  *  to  rain  in 
conformity  ^nth  your  laws;'  Plat  ApoL  82,  c,  fieri  ro5 
iKf/iou  xai  daedou  (pfOjv  fiojJio^  fis  dup  3iam^i^s6et>  ^  fi£&'  6pmf 
fBifia&ai  fjtij  dixaia  ^ouhuop£)/wi/y  *  I  suppose  that  I  ought  rather 
to  incur  ever}*  risk  in  conformity  with  law  and  right,  than 
to  take  part  with  you.'    (See  Passow's  Lex.) 

e.  ^Against'  Lastly,  fisrd  with  the  genitive,  just  as  the 
English  Svith'  and  the  Latin  cuniy  is  occasionally  used  in 
the  sense  of  'against,'  the  notion  of  *  against'  being  sag- 
gested  by  the  known  relations  of  the  parties  to  the  action 
qualified  by  /isrdL  'E.g.  Xen.  de  Rep.  Laced,  xi.  7,  ftera  uA 
::apaTu^6i^zo^  bfioiwz  /Miiur&atj '  to  fight  with  (against)  any  one 
indiflferently.' 

In  all  the  above  instances,  the  genitive  witii  /£cn£  hat  the 
meaning  of  'with  respect  to;'  that  is,  shows  the  speeifie 
object  to  which  the  action  or  statement  qualified  by  fozd  is 
to  be  referred,  so  that  it  shall  be  understood  of  this,  and  not 
of  any  other  object. 

n.  Msrd  with  the  datite  ease. 

Mezd  with  the  dative  case  is  met  with  only  in  the  poel% 
chiefly  epic ;  and  in  Homer  occurs  only  with  the  plur^  and 
with  collective  nouns.    (See  Passow's  Lex.) 

1.  'Among,'  'with.'  a.  Mszd  in  the  sense  of  ^among^* 
and  hence  of  'with,'  is  used  with  the  dative  of  persons:  e.g. 
n.  i.  252,  it  is  said  of  Nestor,  fitra  zptrdTotmy  iMv^cv,  'he 
ruled  among  or  with  the  third  generation.*  Here,  while 
fiezd  retains  its  proper  sense  of  'among,'  or  may  have 
assigned  to  it  that  of '  with,'  the  dative  case  is  used  in  ita 
common  signification  of  the  object  ultimately  afiected,  or 
that  for  which  as  an  end  any  thing  is  or  is  done.    The 
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sense  here  is,  *  Nestor  ruled  in  the  midst  ...  for  the  third 
generation.*  Od.  ix.  335,  abrap  iycj  Ttifurro^  /isra  zdiaev 
iXiyfjajVy  '  I  chose  myself  as  the  fifth  with  (among)  them.* 
Here,  however,  fonr  having  been  chosen  before,  fitcdy 
though  really  signifying  'among,*  *with,'  and  thus  showing 
that  the  fifth  person  chosen  was  to  be  considered  of  the 
same  company  with  the  four,  might,  under  the  circum- 
stances,  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  *  after;*  *  I  chose  myself 
as  the  fifth  among,  but  after  them.'  Od.  x.  203-4,  .  .  . 
ircupou^  I  9jpit}fieoUy  dpj^du  dk  per*  dpforipocaeu  OTtouraa,  *and 
gave  them  with  each  a  leader,'  properly,  *and  with  (in 
company  with)  them  both  sent  a  leader  each  ;*  H.  i.  868,  xai 
rd  pkv  d>  ddtraavTo  ptTo.  a(piaiv  oh^  ^AfojtwVy  *  and  these  things 
the  sons  of  the  Achsei  rightly  divided  among  themselves ;' 
II.  i.  503,  ZeD  ndrtp^  eeKors  8ij  ae  per*  d&opdrocaep  Svrjaa^  *if  I 
have  ever  rendered  thee  help  among  the  immortal  gods.' 

6.  The  preposition  /jerrf,  having  the  same  sense,  is  used 
also  with  the  dative  of  the  names  of  things :  e.g.  II.  xix. 
110,  8c  xev  in'  ^pau  T(p8s  niajj  perd  nooat  yvvatxd^y  *  whoever 
shall  this  day  fall  between  the  feet  of  a  woman,'  that  is, 
*  shall  fall  in  the  midst  ...  for  the  feet  of  a  woman,'  the 
dative  here,  as  in  the  case  of  persons,  marking  the  object 
for,  or  in  the  interest  of  which,  any  thing  occurs  or  is  done. 
H.  xxiii.  367,  -^cuTot  8*  ip^cioyro  psrd  ;rvofjc  dvipoco^  *  and  their 
hair  flew  with  the  blasts  of  the  wind ;'  II.  xv.  118,  xtia9ai 
bpou  \^zx'jBaat  ptd^  mpart  xal  xoi^ljjaei/y  *  to  lie  with  dead  bodies 
amid  blood  and  dust.' 

2.  'After.'  Merd^  as  used  with  the  dative  case,  obtains 
also,  apparently  at  least,  the  sense  of  'after.*  E.g.  Od.  ix. 
369-70,  OuTcf  iyd)  Tzuparop  ISopou  perd  oFc  hrdpoeacj  \  roue  ^ 
dUou^  TTpoadei^, '  I  will  eat  Outis  last,  after  his  comrades,  and 
the  rest  of  them  previously.*  Here  the  meaning  of  ptrd 
seems  to  be  that  of  *  after,'  the  term  npda&tv^  which  refers 
to  roi>c  <3U^o!>c,  making  it  plain  that,  of  the  two  parties  into 
which  Polyphemus  divides  Outis  and  his  conirades,  one  was 
to  be  devoured  previously,  and  Outis,  of  course,  as  being 
the  other  party,  afterwards ;  and  this  seems  to  be  expressed 
by  ptzd.  Admitting  this,  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  it  may 
notwithstanding  be  affirmed  that  ptvd  has  really  the  signifi- 
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cation  of  ^  with'  or  *  among.'  For  what  Polyphemna  says  i«| 
that  he  will  eat  Ontis  with,  in  common  with,  his  comrades; 
that  is,  him  as  well  as  them,  so  that  they  shall  share  a 
common  fate ;  but  adds,  that  he  will  devour  the  rest  before, 
and  him  afterwards.  The  idea  conveyed  is  that  of  two 
parties  to  a  transaction,  the  one  of  which  is  marked  as  bring 
a  sharer  with  the  other,  and  as  standing  in  such  relations  to 
it  as  to  admit  the  antecedence  in  point  of  time  of  the  party 
with  which  it  is  associated,  and,  of  conrse,  its  own  coming 
after.  Outis  is  associated  with  his  companions  in  Poly- 
phemus's  declaration  that  he  will  eat  them  all,  and  fhii  is 
expressed  by  fisrdy  'with,'  'among;'  bat,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  Cyclops,  they  are  to  be  eaten  before, 
and  he  is  to  be  eaten  afterwards.  The  notion  of  afterwards 
is  not,  properly  speaking,  expressed  by  /tfrd,  but  is  sag- 
gested  by  the  relative  position  in  regard  to  the  order  of  time 
which  the  parties  to  a  common  transaction  are  made  to  hidd 
to  each  other.  It  is  true,  then,  according  to  this  view,  that 
while  fierd  of  itself  means  no  more  than ' among,'  and  'with,' 
'  in  common  with,'  it  may  be  used  to  express  community 
of  action  or  condition  under  such  circumstances  tliat  of  the 
parties  associated  one  shall  be  understood  to  come  after  the 
rest;  and  that,  as  the  object  which  is  marked  as  being 
associated  with  others  is  constantly  that  one  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  is  to  be  understood  as  coming  after  those 
with  which  it  is  associated,  fterdj  the  sign  of  its  being  thus 
associated,  is  naturally  made  to  assume  the  sense  of  *  after.' 
The  only  condition  necessary  in  order  that  /iszdy  *  among,' 
'with,*  Mn  common  with,'  may  bear  for  the  time  the  sense 
of '  after/  is  that  the  object  introduced  into  a  number  or 
group  of  objects  by  /uszd  as  sharing  in  common  with  them, 
shall  at  the  time  be  regarded  as  standing  after  them  in  point 
of  time  or  order. 

Here,  also,  the  dative  used  with  /isrd  may  be  considered 
as  denoting  the  final  object,  that,  namely,  to  which  an 
action  or  state  is  referred  as  that  for  which,  in  some  sort,  it 
is  or  is  done. 
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ni.  Mszd  with  the  accusative  case. 

1.  *  Among.'  MsTd,  in  the  sense  of  *  among,'  is  used  with 
the  accusative  case  both  with  and  without  motion  preceding, 
a.  With  motion  preceding :  e.g.  H.  xvii.  457-8,  tq)  d*  djrd 
j^arcdiov  xoi/ctjp  ohddadt  ^cd6uT$  \  ^l/Jt(p*  i(ptpov  dobv  ip/ia  fitrd 
TpaJof:  xac  ^Axaiou(:j  *  they  bore  the  swift  chariot  among  the 
Trojans  and  the  Achseans.'  The  accusative  has  here  the 
sense  of  *  as  to,'  *  as  regards,*  the  meaning  being,  *  the  horses 
bore  the  swift  chariot  among,  in  the  midst,  ...  as  regards 
the  Trojans  and  the  Acheeans.'  II.  xvii.  460,  Zbrorc  diaaopuy 
3kTT*  alpjTrrb^  fterd  ;f^i'ac,  '  rushing  with  his  horses,  as  a  vul- 
ture (darts)  among  geese  ;*  H.  iv.  70,  d!^a  [xdX  ic  orparbv  iX&i 
fjtezd  Tpa)a<:  xai  ^Aj^atou^y  *go  quickly  to  the  host  among  the 
Trojans  and  Achseans ;'  II.  i.  423,  Zeb^  yap  ic  ^Sxsopdp  /ler' 
d/iufioua^  Ae&eo7:r^a(:  \  j^&c!^d^  i^j  *  for  Zeus  went  yesterday  to 
Oceanus  among  the  noble  .Ethiopians.'  Here  furd^  as  well 
as  ic,  attaches  itself  to  l^y  and  means  '  among,'  '  in  the 
midst,'  while  the  accusative  signifies  *as  regards,'  showing 
that  Zeus  went  'in  the  midst,'  *  among,'  only  'as  regarded 
the  Ethiopians.'  Compare  II.  xvii.  581,  and  ii.  876,  3c  fJtB 
fier^  djTpijxTOUz  Ipcda^  xae  ueixea  ^dXXu. 

b.  Without  motion :  e.g.  II.  ii.  142-3,  .  .  .  TOtm  8k  dfjfjyby 
ivi  ar^&taaiv  opcvev,  \  Ttdai  /isrd  TtXTj^uVy  *  he  excited  desire  in 
the  breasts  of  all  among  the  multitude  ;*  that  is,  *  excited 
desire  among  or  in  the  midst ...  as  regards  the  multitude,' 
*as  far  as  the  multitude  went;*  Herod,  vii.  16,  rawnyv  r^v 
orpaTT^Xaair^v  xac  rb  xdpra  eej^o/ieu  /lerd  jreT/oaCi  *we  were  very 
much  occupied  with  this  expedition,'  literally,  *had  it  very 
much  in  the  midst  of,  between,  our  hands,'  or  'had  it  very 
much  on  our  hands.'  Xen.  Ages.  ii.  14,  Trap^iJ  dij  ^tdaajtr^at 
.  .  .  if^upldca  TO.  fxk\f  X^f^^'h  ^^  ^'  ^^  aii/iouKj  rd  d*  Ire  /urd  X^lpoLQj 
'  one  might  see  daggers,  some  on  the  ground,  some  in  the 
bodies  (of  the  slain),  some  still  in  the  hands,'  that  is, '  in  the 
midst  of,  between,  the  hands.' 

c.  As  an  instance  of  this  use  of  fxtrd  in  the  sense  of 
*  among,*  may  be  mentioned  its  employment  with  the 
accusative  after  a  superlative  to  mark  the  number  of 
objects  among  which  some  one  stands  preeminent:  e.g.  H. 
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cation  of  *  with'  or  ^  among.'  For  what  Polyphemus  says  U| 
that  he  will  eat  Outis  with,  in  common  with,  his  comrades; 
that  is,  him  as  well  as  them,  so  that  they  shall  share  a 
common  fate ;  bnt  adds,  that  he  will  devour  the  rest  before, 
and  him  afterwards.  The  idea  conveyed  is  that  of  two 
parties  to  a  transaction,  the  one  of  which  is  marked  as  being 
a  sharer  with  the  other,  and  as  standing  in  such  relations  to 
it  as  to  admit  the  antecedence  in  point  of  time  of  the  party 
with  which  it  is  associated,  and,  of  coarse,  its  own  coming 
after.  Outis  is  associated  with  his  companions  in  Poly- 
phemus's  declaration  that  he  will  eat  them  all,  and  this  is 
expressed  by  /uerc£,  ^  with,'  '  among ;'  but,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  Cyclops,  they  are  to  be  eaten  before, 
and  he  is  to  be  eaten  afterwards.  The  notion  of  afterwards 
is  not,  properly  speaking,  expressed  by  fJtnd^  bnt  is  sug- 
gested by  the  relative  position  in  regard  to  the  order  of  time 
which  the  parties  to  a  common  transaction  are  made  to  hold 
to  each  other.  It  is  true,  then,  according  to  this  view,  that 
while  fitzd  of  itself  means  no  more  than  *  among,'  and '  with,' 
^in  common  with,'  it  maybe  used  to  express  community 
of  action  or  condition  under  such  circumstances  that  of  the 
parties  associated  one  shall  be  understood  to  come  after  the 
rest;  and  that,  as  the  object  which  is  marked  as  being 
associated  with  others  is  constantly  that  one  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  is  to  be  understood  as  coming  after  those 
with  which  it  is  associated,  fierd^  the  sign  of  its  being  thus 
associated,  is  naturally  made  to  assume  the  sense  of  *  after.' 
The  only  condition  necessary  in  order  that  pusrdj  ^  among,' 
'with,*  4n  common  with,'  may  bear  for  the  time  the  sense 
of '  after,'  is  that  the  object  introduced  into  a  number  or 
group  of  objects  by  fuzd  as  sharing  in  common  with  them, 
shall  at  the  time  be  regarded  as  standing  after  them  in  point 
of  time  or  order. 

Here,  also,  the  dative  used  with  fisrd  may  be  considered 
as  denoting  the  final  object,  that,  namely,  to  which  an 
action  or  state  is  referred  as  that  for  which,  in  some  sort,  it 
is  or  is  done. 
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ni.  Merd  toiih  the  aecusoHoe  case. 

1.  ^  Among.'  Merdj  in  the  sense  of  ^  among/  is  used  with 
the  accusative  case  both  with  and  without  motion  preceding, 
a.  With  motion  preceding :  e.g.  H.  xvii.  457-8,  ra»  ^  dxd 
IfonxdAov  xovifju  obddade  ^aXdw^  \  [n/jup*  Iftpop  i9odv  dp/M  /juvd 
Tp&ajQ  xai  ^Axcuou^j  *  they  bore  the  swift  chariot  among  the 
Trojans  and  the  Achseans.'  The  accusative  has  here  the 
sense  of  *  as  to/  *  as  regards,'  the  meaning  being,  *  the  horses 
bore  the  swifb  chariot  among,  in  the  midst, ...  as  regards 
the  Trojans  and  the  Achseans.'  H.  xvii.  460,  Srnrorc  <Utftfa»y, 
&rr'  alp/TTcd^  fitrd  jfiyvoc,  *  rushing  with  his  horses,  as  a  vul- 
ture (darts)  among  geese ;'  H.  iv.  70,  ci^a  ptdX  ic  ^patbp  iiM 
ftsxa  TpmoQ  xai  *Aj[aiou^,  *  go  quickly  to  the  host  among  the 
Trojans  and  Achseans ;'  H.  i.  428,  Zcbc  r^P  'c  *Sx€ap6p  far* 
d/iitfiopa^  At&tojnja^  \  x^Z^^  ^^j  ^  ^^^  ZeuB  went  yesterday  to 
Oceanus  among  the  noble  Ethiopians.'  Here  fiutd,  as  well 
as  icj  attaches  itself  to  Ifiij^  and  means  ^  among,'  *in  the 
midst,'  while  the  accusative  signifies  *as  regards,'  showing 
that  Zeus  went  ^in  the  midst,'  ^  among,'  only  *as  regarded 
the  Ethiopians.'  Compare  II.  xvii.  681,  and  ii.  876,  8c  /^ 
f/tn'  djTpijxTou^  iptdajQ  xai  yuxta  fidUiti. 

6.  Without  motion :  e.g.  H.  ii.  142-8,  .  •  •  roitn  di  dopbv 
ivi  anj&effaev  dpevepj  \  Trdae  fuxd  nhj^p^  '  he  excited  desire  in 
the  breasts  of  all  among  the  multitude ;'  that  is,  '  excited 
desire  among  or  in  the  midst ...  as  regards  the  multitude,' 
*  as  far  as  the  multitude  went ;'  Herod,  vii.  16,  raimju  ripf 
arpaxTjXaaiTjv  xai  rb  xdpza  uxo/up  /ard  X'^pa^y  *we  were  very 
much  occupied  with  this  expedition,'  literally,  *had  it  very 
much  in  the  midst  of,  between,  our  hands,'  or  'had  it  very 
much  on  our  hands.'  Xen.  Ages.  ii.  14,  nap^u  dij  didaaadoi 
. . .  ijx^P^dca  rd  fikv  X^/^^y  ^^  ^  '^  amfiaat^  td  If  Ire  /urd  X^p^j 
'  one  might  see  daggers,  some  on  the  ground,  some  in  the 
bodies  (of  the  slain),  some  still  in  the  hands,'  that  is,  *  in  the 
midst  of,  between,  the  hands.' 

c.  As  an  instance  of  this  use  of  furd  in  the  sense  of 
<  among,'  may  be  mentioned  its  employment  with  the 
accusative  after  a  superlative  to  mark  the  number  of 
objects  among  which  some  one  stands  preeminent:  e.g.  II. 
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ix.  53,  Tudsldrjf  Tzipe  fjkv  TzoXipup  lue  xaprepS^  laaty  \  xai  fiof^ 
fiera  rrdura^  dfx^laca^  iTzXeu  dpearo^y  *  the  best  among  all  yoQr 
fellows.' 

d.  The  sense  of '  in  the  midst  of  would  seem  to  belong  to 
p€rd  in  the  phrase  /ud^  ^f^p^f  ^in  the  daytime,'  vUerdiM^ 
opposed  to  p'jxTiop^  ^  in  the  nighty'  *  by  night,'  occnrring  com- 
monly in  Herodotus,  and  frequently  met  with  in  Attic 
Greek.  Thus,  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  6, 12,  loxrwp  dfia][u  /taiiay  dp 
TO,  TZftb  izoS&v  bpifiifj  re^f  ij  fie^*  T^fiipop  ftajujkfMMyo^j  ^  one  wonld  see 
better  what  was  in  his  way  by  night  when  not  fighting,  than 
in  the  daytime,  if  engaged  in  fighting ;'  that  is, '  in  the  midst 
of  the  day,'  '  in  the  daytime,'  to  which  almost  exactly  cor- 
responds the  Latin  inierdiu.  Admitting  /urd  to  have  here 
the  sense  of '  in  the  midst  of,'  the  accusative  has  the  meaning 
of '  as  to,'  '  as  regards ;'  and  the  construction  will  be,  *  in  the 
midst  ...  as  regards  the  day.'  Plat.  Phsedr.  251,  i,  init, 
xai  ififimnrfi  ohaa  ouze  vuxroc  diporat  xa^iiup  6uft%  fmS^  ^P^P^ 
oh  dp  ^  fispuPy '  can  neither  sleep  by  night,  nor  in  the  day 
remain  wherever  it  may  be,'  (anywhere  at  all.)  .^Eschin. 
64,  36,  oiaXiyuf&at  fr^atp  iaa/Vip  puxrwp  roe^  i9eiioc  o&c  p^* 
•^jiipcLP  imopxecj  ^  he  says  that  he  meditates  by  night  on  the 
gods  by  whom  in  the  daytime  he  swears  falsely;'  Id.  72,  81, 
fie^*  fjfiipap  fjtitxp  ix  zrfi  ^EMjSoq  dsfl^pnaaroi^  (^Thebes)  has  in 
one  day  been  torn  from  Greece ;'  that  is,  *  in  the  midst  of 
one  day.'  The  same  interpretation  is  to  be  given  when  paxi 
is  used  with  i^pipap  and  a  numeral ;  as,  /igrd  rpinpf  if^P^ 
4n  the  third  day,'  properly,  'amid  the  third  day.'  If  this 
use  of  ptrd  with  the  accusative  of  a  word  expressing  time 
i^pipop)  be  compared  with  that  in  which  it  is  naed  with 
other  nouns  in  the  accusative,  as  Tpwac^  V^P^^  ^^  ^<^ 
seem  quite  as  easy  to  admit  that  the  preposition  has  the 
meaning  of '  in  the  midst  of,' '  amid,'  in  the  former  case  as 
in  the  latter.  If  it  is  intelligible  to  say,  ^Maaa&m  ijjiopiim, 
[uza  x^P^t  ^  ^^  ^^^  daggers  in  the  midst  of  (between)  the 
hands/  it  ought  to  be  equally  so  to  say,  rd  s/vi  sroMv  hpS» 
fizd'  -fjfiipap,  *•  to  see  obstructions  in  the  midst  of  (in)  the 
day.'  Any  difficulty  in  the  explanation  of  /ece^'  ijpipoff 
accordingly,  ma}*  seem  to  belong  more  to  the  want  in  our 
language  of  modes  of  expression  in  regard  to  time  that  co^ 
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respond  to  /a^'  i^/iipaif  than  to  any  thing  in  the  Oreek  oon- 
strnctiou  fu^  i^fiipop  itself. 

e.  *  According  to,'  *in  conformity  with,'  *  after/  Mtvd 
with  the  accusative  case  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
*  according  to,'  'in  conformity  with,'  which  may  be  also 
expressed  in  English  by  '  after.'  E.g.  H.  xv.  52,  al^a  jiMxor^ 
arptiput  i^if,  fjoxA  abv  xai  ifjAv  ar^/o, '  he  would  quickly  change 
his  mind  in  conformity  with  your  and  my  wishes ;'  properly, 
'with,'  4n  common  with,'  ^sharing  with,'  and  hence  'ac- 
cording to,'  *  in  conformity  with,' '  after.'  So  Od.  viii.  582-8, 
.  •  .  oTrc  /juUiora  |  xjitarot  vM^iMftj  /a^'  cifjd  n  xai  yipo^ 
cArdtPj  'according  to  their  race  (blood)  and  family;'  that  is, 
'having  community  with,  standing  with,  or  being  in  the* 
midst  of,  them  ...  as  regards  their  race  and  family.' 

/.  ' To,'  'against.'  In  a  variety  of  examples  furd  is  used 
with  the  accusative  case,  especially  after  verbs  of  motion,  to 
mark  the  object  with  which  another,  the  subject  of  the 
aflirmation,  is  brought  into  company,  whether  in  fiiendly 
relations  or  otherwise,  where  the  rendering  in  English  is 
simply  by  '  to'  or  '  against.'  E.g.  D.  x.  78,  olfriLp  6  ^  /S'  Uihu 
fimdi  Nitnopa  notfiipa  Xa&Vj  'he  proceeded  to  go  to  (visit) 
Nestor.'  Here  the  proper  ofBce  of  fjustd  is  to  express  the 
idea  of  being  '  with,'  the  having  companionship ;  that  is,  it 
marks  the  same  relation  in  regard  to  one  person  or  thing 
that  in  the  signification  of  '  among,'  '  in  the  midst,'  it  oon* 
veys  in  regard  to  many.  Just  as  futiL  Tpwaz  iiyat^  '  to  go 
among,  in  the  midst  of,  the  Trojans,'  ^ves  the  idea  of  going 
into  the  midst  of,  and  so  forming  one  of  the  number  or  host 
of  Trojans,  Uuou  fisza  Nitnopa^ '  to  go  to  Nestor,'  conveys  the 
notion  of  going  to  Nestor  so  as  to  be  in  his  company.  In 
the  latter  case,  however,  the  use  of  the  English  language 
does  not  represent  distinctly  this  meaning  of  /unl,  but  is 
content  with  naming  the  object  merely  to  which  the  motion 
is  directed,  or  with  regard  to  which  it  is  affirmed.  We 
translate  ^  iiucu  fitTa  Niaropa  by  'he  proceeded  to  go  to 
Nestor,'  whereas,  if  the  full  sense  were  represented,  we 
should  say,  ^  he  proceeded  to  go  so  as  to  be  with,  in  the 
company  of,  Nestor.'  In  H.  xviii.  188,  nw^  t*  dp  l»  /mra 
uwXop ; '  how,  then,  shall  I  go  into  the  battle  ?'  the  sense  of 
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fitzd  is  more  manifest,  and  the  sentence  might  be  rendered 
by  'how  shall  I  go  into  the  midst  of  the  battle  ?' 

'Against.'     In  such  examples  ab  H.  v.  152,  ^  3i  /itrA 
Edy&ov  re  dotoud  re  0aii/O7:(K  ciTe, '  he  (Tjdeides)  went  agunst 
Xanthus  and  Thoon,  sons  of  Phsenops,'  the  sense  of  fterd  is 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case ;  namely,  it  e3q)re88ea  the 
being  in  the  company  o^  mingling  with,  and  having  a  share 
in  the  same  action  or  condition  with  others.    When  the 
parties  between  whom  fwrd  shows  this  relation  to  exist  are 
inimical,  and  the  action  or  state  in  which  they  share  in 
common  is  such  as  belongs  to  enemies,  the  sense  of 'against* 
is  attributed  to  fxtrd ;  but  it  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  this  sense  is  due  to  the  known  mutual  relations  of 
the  parties  brought  into  company  or  community  of  action 
with  each  other,  and  not  to  /lerdE,  which  merely  indicates 
the  being '  with,' '  in  company  or  community  of  action  with,' 
whether  the  persons  forming  the  group  be  friends  or  foes. 
Whether  ftezd  is  to  be  rendered  by  '  to'  or  '  against'  must  be 
determined  in  every  case  by  the  context,  that  is,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  parties  having  the  con- 
nection expressed  by  fitrdy  and  to  the  nature  of  the  action 
or  state  which  they  may  be  considered  as  sharing.    In  the 
example  above  cited,  Tydeides  is  represented  as  raging  in 
battle  on  the  side  of  the  Qreeks  like  a  lion,  and,  after  slaying 
one  and  another  of  the  Trojan  leaders,  as  going  into  the 
company  of,  and  sharing  a  common  action  with,  Xanthus 
and  Thoon,  and  other  Trojan  foes.    They  being  foes,  and 
the  common  action   to  share  which  he  comes  being  the 
fighting  in  battle,  it  is  manifest  that  Tydeides  is  brought 
into  their  company,  not  for  friendly  purposes,  but  to  fight 
with  or  against  them.     It  may  be  observed,  here,  that  the 
Latin  cum  and  the  English  'with,'  equally  with  /Eierd,  have  a 
twofold  employment  in  regard  to  friendly  and  unfriendly 
parties  and  actions;  so  that  j^i/^/Tiare  cum  aliqiiOy  and  *to  fight 
with  a  person,'  may  mean,  according  to  the  relations  of  the 
parties, '  to  fight  on  the  side  of  a  person,'  or '  to  fight  against 
a  person.' 

2.  'After.'     Merd  with  the  accusative  is  used  also  in  the 
sense  of '  after;'  and  this  in  two  ways  chiefly,  to  express  the 
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object  aimed  at,  and  to  mark  the  being  subsequent  in  point 
of  time  or  order. 

a.  Merd  with  the  accusative  case  denotes  the  object  which 
is  the  aim  of  an  action  or  motion,  expressed  in  English  by 
'after/  'for:'  e.g.  II.  xvii.  605-6,  "Exropa  8*  ^Ido/uuA^^  fund 
Af^iTov  dpfjoj^iyca^  \  fiefiXijxeiy  '  Idomeneus  struck  Hector,  who 
had  rushed  after  Leitus.'  Here  the  sense  of  /jutd  is  mate^ 
rially  the  same  as  in  the  immediately  preceding  case,  ^  8k 
fuxd  Sdi/&ouy  and  may  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way.  Od. 
i.  183-4,  itXi(ov  im  oiPOTra  ttSi/top  in*  iXXo&p6oo^  dv&piSmoo^y  \ 
ic  Tefiiai^)f  fuzd  yaixdy^  dym  d*  at&wpa  aiivjpWy  '  sailing  after 
copper,'  or  'for  copper.'  Eurip.  Ale.  66-7,  £&/e>atf(9iaic 
nifMpaino^  iToruov /jtiTa\Sjpj/juij  'Euiystheus  having  sent  him 
after  the  chariot  with  horses.'  In  the  last  two  examples, 
the  proper  force  of  fitrd  is  not  at  once  so  obvious,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  preposition  having  so  entirely  vanished  out  of 
view,  at  least  in  the  English  rendering.  Looking,  however, 
to  the  previous  instances  in  which  the  proper  sense  of  the 
preposition,  although  hardly  discernible  at  the  first  view,  is 
yet  made  manifest  by  a  more  careful  examination,  it  may  be 
not  un£Etirly  surmised  that,  here  also,  however  hidden  fix>m 
sight,  it  may  be  really  involved.  When  ^  /S'  Upoc  find 
NitnopOj  n.  X.  73,  is  translated  by  'he  proceeded  to  go  to 
(see)  Nestor,'  the  force  of  /uzd  is,  nevertheless,  that  of '  with^' 
'  into  the  company  of,'  and  the  preposition  is  there  seen  to 
have  its  proper  sense,  or,  at  least,  one  immediately  derived 
from  it  Now,  in  this  very  example,  it  appears  firom  the 
after-interview  of  Agamemnon  and  Nestor  that  Agamemnon 
really  went  to  bring  Nestor  forth  fit>m  his  tent,  or  went 
after  him.  In  line  97,  Agamemnon  says  to  Nestor,  8wp'  ic 
Toh^  (foXaxaz  xara^uofav^  Sippa  idw/jnp^  x.r JL,  '  let  US  descend 
among  the  watches,  that  we  may  see,'  &c. ;  and,  line  108, 
Nestor  answers,  aoi  dk  paX*  tipop'  iyw^  'I  will,  by  all  means, 
follow  you ;'  and  again,  line  126,  Agamemnon  urges  him  to 
come  forth,  diX*  top$Vy  'well,  let  us  go.'  Thus,  seen  in  its 
connection,  ^  /S*  iiuou  pgrd  Niaropa  might  be  rendered,  'he 
proceeded  to  go  after  Nestor.'  And  then  it  would  be  plain, 
that  while  the  proper  sense  is,  'he  went  so  as  to  be  with,  in 
company  with,  Nestor,'  the  attendant  oiroomstenoes  akow 
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that  this  going  into  the  company  of  Nestor  was  with  an 
aim  or  object  which  we  express  in  English  by  Agoing  after/ 
Agoing  for.'  K  so,  the  sense  of  ^ after,'  that  is,  of  aim  or 
object  had  in  view,  attributed  to  fjottdj  is  due,  not  to  the 
preposition  itself,  retaining,  as  it  does,  its  proper  sig- 
nification  of  'with,'  'in  company  with,'  but  to  the  cir- 
camstances  in  which  it  stands;  jost  as  in  ^  M  ijara 
Edv&ov^  furd  obtains  the  meaning  of  'against'  from  the 
known  relations  of  the  parties  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
action. 

If  this  be  admitted  as  the  proper  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  the  meaning  'after,'  'for,'  when  attributed  to  furd  and 
the  accusative  of  a  person,  it  may  also  be  admitted  for  that 
of  the  same  sense  of  /urd  when  used  with  the  accusative  of 
a  thing.  The  only  difference  is  that  a  personal  object  easily 
admits  the  idea  of  '  with,'  in  the  sense  of  companionship, 
while  the  inanimate  object  can  allow  this  notion  of  '  with' 
to  be  connected  with  it  only  in  a  modified  or  accommodated 
way,  or  else  takes  the  meaning  of  'in  the  midst  o^'  where 
the  personal  object  has  that  of  '  with'  or  community  and 
companionship.  IlXeip  furi  idhtbv  cannot  well  mean '  to  sail 
so  as  to  be  with,  in  the  company  of,  copper,'  as  U^hu  /arit 
NioTopa  means  '  to  go  so  as  to  be  with,  in  the  company  o( 
Nestor ;'  but  it  may  readily  have  the  sense  of  '  to  sail  so  as 
to  be  in  the  midst  of  copper,'  that  b,  '  in  the  midst  ...  as 
£Eir  as  copper  is  concerned.'  So  far,  then,  fjurd  may  be  said 
to  have  the  same  meaning  essentially  in  liwu  fmrd  Nietopa 
and  in  nXitif  fxtra  idhbv^  being  in  the  former  equivalent  to 
'with,'  'in  the  company  of,'  and  in  the  latter  to  *in  the 
midst.'  For  the  rest,  it  is  as  easy  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other  to  conceive  that  the  sense  of '  afl;er,' '  for,'  is  suggested 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  the  preposition  /icrrf  is  em- 
ployed, that  is,  by  the  relation  of  the  party  performing  the 
action,  and  of  the  action  itself,  to  the  object  of  the  action. 
If  the  going  so  as  to  be  '  with,  in  the  company  of,'  Neetor, 
is  understood,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  per- 
formed, to  mean,  in  fact,  the  going  'aft;er'  or  'for'  Nestor, 
so  may  the  sailing  so  as  to  be  '  in  the  midst  of  copper  be 
understood,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  namely^ 
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when  a  merchant  is  eailiog  into  the  midst  of  oopper,  Utden 
with  a  cargo  of  iron  which  he  seeks  to  exchange  for  copper, 
to  mean  really  the  sailing  ^  after'  or  ^  for'  copper. 

6.  ^After,'  subsequent  to.  Mnd  with  the  accusative  ia 
used  also  in  the  sense  of  ^  after/  denoting  the  being  subse- 
quent to  in  point  of  time  or  order.  Thus,  furd  is  so  em- 
ployed with  verbs  signifying  to  follow,  and  the  like,  where 
it  may  be  rendered  in  English  by  ^  after/  ^nezt  after/ 
*  behind.'  (See  Passow's  Lex.  s.  v.  iii.)  E.g.  H.  ziiL  491-8, 
.  .  .  aifTap  Inuva  \  Xaoi  £tov(9'  inrti  n  jmtA  xriiov  iernto  /jojXa  \ 
noi/uu  ix  fiortL/ij^y  ^  then  the  people  followed,  as  sheep  aftier 
(behind)  the  bell-wether  follow  the  shepherd  from  the  pas- 
ture.' In  such  examples,  the  proper  meaning  of  find  is 
'with/ '  in  the  company  of,'  a  meaning  derived  immediately 
from  that  of  ^  in  the  midst,' '  among.'  But,  while  this  is  the 
only  idea  here  expressed  by  fundf  the  relation  of  *  with,' '  ii^ 
company  with,'  'of  the  same  number,'  which  it  denotes^ 
does  not  exclude  the  notion  of  a  part  of  the  company  or 
group  being  before  and  another  part  behind  or  after  in 
point  of  time  or  order.  This  was  seen  in  considering  /jutd 
as  used  with  the  dative  in  the  meaning  of  'after.'  The 
obvious  relations  in  which  one  part  of  a  company  stands  to 
the  other  parts  may  suggest  the  idea  of  its  being  either 
subsequent  to  them  in  point  of  time,  or  coming  after  in 
respect  of  order,  that  is,  of  'after'  or  'behind,'  and  this  idea 
may  be  expressed  in  English  even  to  the  suppression  of  the 
proper  sense  of  'with/  'in  company  with.'  Thus,  in  the 
example  above  cited,  the  sheep  follow  'with,'  'in  company 
with/  the  bell-wether,  they  with  him  belon^ng  to,  or 
rather  forming,  a  flock ;  and  this  is  all  that  fiMtd  expresses. 
But  the  most  familiar  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  sheep  of  a 
flock  (fir^ia)  to  the  bell-wether  (xrtiloc)  is  that  of  the  latter 
as  leader  and  of  the  former  as  following  after  or  behind. 
Hence,  when  it  is  said  of  the  sheep  that  they  fellow  the 
shepherd  from  the  pasture  fund  xriioif^  'with,'  'in  oompany 
with,'  the  bell-wether,  we  properly  enough,  according  to  the 
English  use,  and  in  conformity  with  the  known  relative 
position  or  order  of  the  parties,  say  that  the  sheep  follow  the 
shepherd '  after'  or '  behind'  the  bell-wether,  and  this  thoogli 
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the  proper  meaning  of  furd  be  thua  wholly  left  ont  of  view. 
Compare  H.  xviii.  320-2,  .  .  .  6  di  r*  djpfurat  imtpoc  iXMir 
I  itoJda  di  r'  dpce*  iTT^X&e  /isr'  Auipo^  XjyC  iptui/my^  \  €?  Tto^Of 
i^sopot,  ^he  (the  lion),  coming  subsequently  (too  late),  is 
enraged,  and  visits  many  a  vale,  searching  after  the  tracks  of 
the  man,'  that  is,  following  after  and  searching  or  trailing. 
Here  the  proper  sense  oi  fitrd  is  ^  among,'  ^  amid.'  The  lion 
is  represented  as  hunting,  searching,  or  trailing  ^  among  the 
tracks  of  the  man.'  But  the  whole  context,  consistently 
with  the  habits  of  the  lion,  gives  the  idea  of  the  lion  hunting 
or  seeking  for  a  man  by  following  after  and  tracing  his 
steps,  as  the  dog  trails  his  game.  And,  allowing  this  notion 
to  become  the  prominent  and  prevailing  one,  we  properly 
render  /ler'  tjiyi  ipeoi^wv^  not  by  'hunting  among,  in  the 
midst  of,  the  tracks,'  but  by  'hunting  or  searching  after 
(behind)  the  tracks.'  Merdy  it  is  true,  might  here  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  of  '  after,'  'for,'  that  is,  as  indicating  the 
object  had  in  view;  and  then  the  interpretation  of  the 
preposition  would  be  according  to  what  has  been  said  in 
the  preceding  paragraph.  An  unequivocal  example  of 
furd  in  the  sense  of  'after,'  'subsequently  to,'  is  seen  in  IL 
xxiii.  133, 7:p6(r&€ /ikv  fTor^e^y  pttcd  8k  uifiK  e&rero  rn^Sv^  'before 
went  the  horsemen,  and  after  followed  a  cloud  of  in&ntry.' 
The  antecedent  term  izpda&t  shows  that  psrd  has  the  sense 
of  'after;'  and  yet  this  meaning  springs  only  from  the 
circumstances  furnished  by  the  context,  the  proper  signifi- 
cation of  fjuexdj  here  also,  being  'with,'  or  'in  the  same 
company  or  host.'  The  body  of  the  Myrmidons,  ordered  by 
Achilles,  rush  forward  in  chariots,  on  horses,  and  on  foot:  the 
poet  adds,  that  of  this  host  the  horsemen  went  before,  and 
the  infantry  followed  with  them,  in  the  same  company  or 
host;  but,  if  the  horsemen  went  before,  plainly  the  in- 
fantry, though  of  the  same  host,  came  after. 

c.  '  After,'  subsequent  to.  And  so,  generally,  in  describing 
a  number  of  events  forming  a  connected  series  or  group, 
yet  so  that  some  one  or  more  of  the  number  shall  be  subse- 
quent to  the  rest  in  point  of  time  or  order,  associated  with 
the  rest,  and  of  the  same  number,  but  following  them,  find 
with  the  accusative  case  is  employed  to  mark  this  after- 
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coming  event  as  belonging  to  the  group  or  series.  The  &/at 
of  its  being  after,  and  not  before  or  simply  of  the  number, 
is  gathered  from  the  context  Mtrd  does  no  more  than 
show  that  it  belongs  to  the  series,  or  is  to  be  coonted  among 
the  number  composing  it  Thus,  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  8,  18| 
after  reciting  the  meeting  with  Seuthes,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  interview,  the  demands  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
promises  of  the  king,  the  historian  adds,  fterd  xdSka  ididoro 
Xiyu)^  T<p  fiouXofiiv(f}j  ^  after  this  leave  was  granted  to  any  that 
pleased  to  speak/  The  leave  to  speak,  whoever  pleased,  is 
associated  in  the  narrative  with  the  series  of  facts  already 
recounted,  so  as  to  form  one  of  the  number,  and  to  be 
counted  ^  among*  them  or  ^  with'  them.  This  is  expressed 
by  /Jterd  prefixed  to  rai>ra,  the  latter  term  being  the  sign  or 
representative  of  the  facts  just  recited.  Literally,  the  sense 
would  be,  ^  among  ...  as  regards  these  facts.'  But  the 
fact  thus  introduced  by  furd  is,  by  the  very  order  of  the 
events  in  the  narrative,  shown  to  be  subsequent  in  regard 
to  time,  and  hence  is  in  English  connected  by  the  term 
*  after.'  The  Greek  method  of  connecting  an  event  actually 
subsequent  in  order  of  time  with  a  preceding  series,  as  here 
seen,  is  to  mark  it  so  as  to  be  counted  among  the  series ; 
this  is  done  by  /iezdy  < among,'  ^  with;'  the  English  method, 
as  here  seen,  is  to  mark  the  subsequent  event  as  being 
reached  by  proceeding  from  the  antecedent  series ;  this  it 
done  by  '  after,'  signifying  relatively  ^  off'  or  away  from,  said 
with  respect  to  the  preceding  series  of  events. 

d.  ^  After,'  <with.'  But  /j^d  with  the  accusative  is  not 
only  thus  employed  when  there  are  several  events  with 
which  a  subsequent  one  is  to  be  associated,  but  also  when 
a  single  fact  is  mentioned  with  which  another  of  after- 
occurrence  is  to  be  connected  as  belonging  to  the  same 
narrative.  Thus,  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  8,  7,  /urd  roDro  StPOfAf 
fiip  ^yf^TOy  ol  3'  uTzovcoj  ^  after  this  Xenophon  led  the  way, 
and  they  followed.'  The  preceding  narrative  contained  a 
speech  of  Xenophon  to  the  assembled  army,  and  the  fiu^ 
that  Xenophon  led  the  way  and  the  rest  followed  is  marked 
by  jitzd  as  forming  a  part  of  the  recital.  Properly,  /utrd 
roifzo  signifies  ^  with  this,'  ^in  association  with  this,'  that  ii| 
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*  with  •  .  •  as  regards  this/  That  the  preposition  is  ren- 
dered by  'after/  and  not  by  ^with/  is  owing  to  the  ftct 
that  the  time  of  Xenophon's  leading  the  way  and  the  rest 
following  is  subsequent  to  the  speech  with  which  it  is 
grouped  in  the  narrative.  In  this,  as  in  the  preceding 
examples,  the  accusative  used  with  /firrf  has  the  sense  of 
*as  to/  'as  regards,'  marking  to  what  extent,  and  in  what 
regard,  the  action  or  statement  qualified  by  fiMtd  is  to  be 
considered  as  affirmed ;  as,  in  fura  touto  i  /dp  ^j^^TO,  his 
leading  the  way  is  to  be  understood  as  belonging  to  the 
same  group  of  events  .  .  .  as  £ur  as  regards  the  preceding 
speech. 

e.  'After,'  'next  after,'  commonly  with  a  superlative. 
Of  the  same  nature,  and  requiring  the  same  explanation,  is 
/isrd  with  the  accusative  usually  following  a  superlative^ 
and  marking  an  object  as  being  'after/  'next  after,'  an- 
other in  any  property,  as  number,  rank,  and  the  like.'  E.g. 
n.  ii.  673-4,  Nepei^f  8c  xdXXuntK  dtnjp  6nb  ^/kov  1jX9€i/  \  rehf 
diXwp  Joi^awu  fjLtr*  dpiffwua  UijXsliavay  '  the  handsomest  of  all 
the  Danai  after  next  to,  the  son  of  Peleus.'  Here  the 
proper  sense  of /lerd  is  'with,'  'of  the  same  company  with;* 
so  that,  the  accusative  Ilijielwva  being  added  in  the  sense  of 
'as  regards  the  son  of  Peleus,'  Nireus  is  said  to  be  the 
handsomest  of  all  the  Danai,  with,  in  company  with,  that 
is,  in  comparison  with,  the  son  of  Peleus.  And  so  &r  as 
the  preposition  itself  is  concerned,  nay,  more,  so  fitr  as  the 
mere  terms  with  which  it  is  connected  are  all  together  con- 
cerned, this  is  the  only  sense  conveyed.  The  idea  of  Nireus 
being  the  handsomest  of  all  the  Danai  only  *  after'  or  'next 
after'  the  son  of  Peleus  is  merely  inferred  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  especially  from  the  unqualified  pre- 
eminence accorded  by  the  poet  to  the  son  of  Peleus  in 
regard  to  personal  qualities.  This  was  a  thing  so  fully 
admitted  in  the  poet's  mind,  that  when  Nireus  is  said  to  be 
the  handsomest  of  all  the  Danai,  and  it 'is  then  added, 
'with,'  'in  company  with'  (/lerrf),  the  son  of  Peleus,  this,  so 
far  from  placing  them  on  an  absolute  equality  and  ex- 
cluding precedency,  actually  suggests  the  superiority  of  the 
son  of  Peleus  and  the  inferiority  of  Nireus.     So,  in  Herod. 
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y.  8,  Bpyjjixmv  dh  t&voc  /Uytardp  i<nt^  /urd  f$  *h8ohc  kdurow 
Au&pamoiv^  ^  the  nation  of  the  Thracians  is  the  largest  of  all 
men,  after  the  Indians  at  least/  The  Indi  are  assumed  to 
be  the  most  numerous  nation  in  the  world ;  and  when  it  ia 
stated  that  the  Thrakes  are  the  most  numerous  of  all  men 
in  company,  with  the  Indi,  it  is  readily  inferred  that  the  com- 
panionship is  one,  not  of  superiority,  but  of  inferiority  on 
their  part.  Besides,  the  intended  superiority  of  the  Indi 
and  inferiority  of  the  Thrakes,  while  they  are  put  into  the 
same  group,  is  suggested  by  the  very  fact  of  fjtszd  being 
employed  to  introduce  the  latter  into  the  game  group  with 
the  former,  it  being  almost  necessarily  implied,  as  has  been 
shown  above,  that  the  object  brought  in  by  furd  comes 
after  and  allows  the  precedence  xo  that  into  whose  company 
or  group  it  is  brought.  Herod,  iv.  58,  rirapTo^  8i  Bopoa&iufj^ 
7anafjt6^y  3c  iore  fdyearo^  peri  ^larpo^f  roorioiv,  *the  fourth 
river  is  the  Boiysthenes,  which  after  the  Ister  is  the  largest 
of  these  rivers.'  As  the  historian  considers  the  Ister  to  be 
the  largest  river  of  all  that  he  knew,  see  iv.  48  and  60,  the 
Bor}*8thenes  must  be  understood  to  be  the  largest  of  the 
rivers  referred  to  in  common  with  the  Ister  (/ord  ^IeTpw\ 
yet  so  as  to  yield  to  it  the  precedency  or  come  ^  after'  it. 

That  fitrd  when  used  after  the  superlative  has  really  the 
sense  of  ^with,'  4n  company  with,'  and  that  the  idea  of 
^  after'  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  relative  position  of  the 
parties,  might  be  further  shown  from  the  examples  in  which 
fierd  so  employed  actually  retains  the  meaning  of  ^  among/ 
£.g.  n.  ix.  54,  {Tudiiiij)  .  .  •  fioui^  /mtA  ndurac  ifejiimc 
Inittj  ip€aT(Ky  '  the  best  in  counsel  among  all  your  fellowa,' 
that  is,  ^the  best  of  all,'  Uhe  best  compared  with  alL' 
Here,  there  being  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  parties 
with  whom  Tydeus  is  associated  to  mark  precedency  on 
their  part,  except  the  suggestion  above  referred  to  as  con* 
tained  in  the  mere  fact  of  fiMrd  introducing  an  aftep* 
coming  object  among  a  prior  group,  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  superlative  attached  to  Tydeides  presupposes 
his  preeminence,  fMsvd  retains  its  sense  of  'among,'  and 
with  the  accusative  denotes  the  company  over  which  he 
has  superiority. 
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'with  •  .  •  as  regards  this/  That  the  prepomtion  is  ren- 
dered by  'after/  and  not  by  'with/  is  owing  to  the  ftct 
that  the  time  of  Xenophon's  leading  the  way  and  the  rest 
following  is  subsequent  to  the  speech  with  which  it  is 
grouped  in  the  narrative.  In  this,  as  in  the  preceding 
examples,  the  accusative  used  with  /ftrrf  has  the  sense  of 
'as  to/  'as  regards,'  marldng  to  what  extent,  and  in  what 
regard,  the  action  or  statement  qualified  by  /cercf  is  to  be 
considered  as  affirmed ;  as,  in  furA.  mmo  b  /dp  i^vOf  his 
leading  the  way  is  to  be  understood  as  belonging  to  the 
same  group  of  events  .  .  .  as  fitr  as  regards  the  preceding 
speech. 

e.  'After,'  'next  after,'  commonly  with  a  superlative. 
Of  the  same  nature,  and  requiring  the  same  explanation,  is 
/ard  with  the  accusative  usually  following  a  superlative, 
and  marking  an  object  as  being  'after,'  'next  after,'  an- 
other in  any  property,  as  number,  rank,  and  the  like.'  Kg. 
n.  ii.  673-4,  Nepii^j  8c  xdJiXuno^  dt/^p  ^b  ^Ihov  ^k&tv  \  zm» 
diiojv  Jopodiv  ptr*  dpvfwua  JIijlMiwuaj  '  the  handsomest  of  all 
the  Danai  after  next  to,  the  son  of  Peleus.'  Here  the 
proper  sense  of /icrd  is  'with,'  'of  the  same  company  with;* 
so  that,  the  accusative  IlijXeiwva  being  added  in  the  sense  of 
'as  regards  the  son  of  Peleus,'  Nireus  is  sud  to  be  the 
handsomest  of  all  the  Danai,  with,  in  company  with,  that 
is,  in  comparison  with,  the  son  of  Peleus.  And  so  fiir  as 
the  preposition  itself  is  concerned,  nay,  more,  so  fitr  as  the 
mere  terms  with  which  it  is  connected  are  all  together  con- 
cerned, this  is  the  only  sense  conveyed.  The  idea  of  Nireus 
being  the  handsomest  of  all  the  Danai  only  '  after'  or '  next 
after'  the  sou  of  Peleus  is  merely  inferred  from  the  circnm- 
stanccs  of  the  case,  especially  from  the  unqualified  pre- 
eminence accorded  by  the  poet  to  the  son  of  Peleus  in 
regard  to  personal  qualities.  This  was  a  thing  so  fully 
admitted  in  the  poet's  mind,  that  when  Nireus  is  said  to  be 
the  handsomest  of  all  the  Danai,  and  it 'is  then  added, 
'  with,'  'in  company  with'  (/lerrf),  the  son  of  Peleus,  this,  so 
far  from  placing  them  on  an  absolute  equality  and  ex- 
cluding precedency,  actually  suggests  the  superiority^  of  the 
son  of  Peleus  and  the  inferiority  of  Xireus.     So,  in  Herod. 
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V.  8,  0prjUmv  8k  l^voc  jiipindif  iart^  /urd  f$  'hdoh^  kduron^ 
dif^pfoTTcaVy  ^  the  nation  of  the  Thracians  ie  the  largest  of  all 
men,  after  the  Indians  at  least'  The  Indi  are  assumed  to 
be  the  most  numerous  nation  in  the  world;  and  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  Thrakes  are  the  most  numerous  of  all  men 
in  company,  with  the  Indi,  it  is  readily  inferred  that  the  com- 
panionship is  one,  not  of  superiority,  but  of  inferiority  on 
their  part.  Besides,  the  intended  superiority  of  the  Indi 
and  inferiority  of  the  Thrakes,  while  they  are  put  into  the 
same  group,  is  suggested  by  the  very  feet  of  /urd  being 
employed  to  introduce  the  latter  into  the  same  group  with 
the  former,  it  being  almost  necessarily  implied,  as  has  been 
shown  above,  that  the  object  brought  in  by  /itrd  comes 
after  and  allows  the  precedence  xo  that  into  whose  company 
or  group  it  is  brought  Herod,  iv.  58,  zirapTo^  di  Bopoa&iufj^ 
TTorafjtd^y  3c  itrci  fjtiytaTo^  /itrd  ^Itnpov  TouviwUj  *the  fourth 
river  is  the  Boiysthenes,  which  after  the  Ister  is  the  largest 
of  these  rivers.'  As  the  historian  considers  the  Ister  to  be 
the  largest  river  of  all  that  he  knew,  see  iv.  48  and  60,  the 
Bor}*8thenes  must  be  understood  to  be  the  largest  of  the 
rivers  referred  to  in  common  with  the  Ister  (jurd  ^laTpw\ 
yet  so  as  to  yield  to  it  the  precedency  or  come  ^  after'  it 

That  fitrd  when  used  after  the  superlative  has  really  the 
sense  of  ^with,'  4n  company  with,'  and  that  the  idea  of 
^  after'  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  relative  position  of  the 
parties,  might  be  further  shown  from  the  examples  in  which 
fiizd  so  employed  actually  retains  the  meaning  of  ^  among/ 
£.g.  n.  ix.  54,  {Tudeithj)  •  •  •  fiou)^  furd  ndyrac  6fpjiaa^ 
Initu  dpiOTiKy  '  the  best  in  counsel  among  all  your  fellowa,' 
that  is,  <the  best  of  all,'  Hhe  best  compared  with  alL' 
Here,  there  being  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  parties 
with  whom  Tydeus  is  associated  to  mark  precedency  on 
their  part,  except  the  suggestion  above  referred  to  as  con* 
tained  in  the  mere  fact  of  fitrd  introducing  an  aftep* 
coming  object  among  a  prior  group,  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  superlative  attached  to  Tydeides  presupposes 
his  preeminence,  /ifvd  retains  its  sense  of  'among,'  and 
with  the  accusative  denotes  the  company  over  which  he 
has  superiority. 
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ix.  53,  TudslSrjf  zipe  fjkv  TzoXipup  lue  xapTtpS^  laoij  \  xai  fiwJ^ 
fisza  Tzdyca^  dfjojXexa^  izXto  dpetno^y  *  the  best  among  all  your 
fellows.' 

d.  The  sense  of '  in  the  midst  of  wonld  seem  to  belong  to 
/ard  in  the  phrase  /ud^  ^f^p^f  ^in  the  daytime,'  mierdbif 
opposed  to  yjxTiopj  ^  in  the  nighty'  ^  by  night,*  occarring  com- 
monly in  Herodotus,  and  frequently  met  with  in  Attic 
Greek.  Thus,  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  6, 12,  vlntrmp  dfiaj[u  /miimf  dp 
rd  izpb  Tzod&v  bptf^  r^Cf  7  /^'  '^(dpop  /ia!][6/mHKy  *  one  wonld  see 
better  what  was  in  his  way  by  night  when  not  fighting,  than 
in  the  daytime,  if  engaged  in  fighting ;'  that  is,  *  in  the  midst 
of  the  day,'  '  in  the  daytime,'  to  which  almost  exactly  cor- 
responds the  Latin  inierdiu.  Admitting  /urd  to  haye  here 
the  sense  of '  in  the  midst  of,'  the  accusative  has  the  meaning 
of  ^  as  to,'  '  as  regards ;'  and  the  construction  will  be,  ^in  the 
midst  ...  as  regards  the  day.'  Plat.  Phsedr.  251,  B,  init, 
xai  ifxfimnrfi  ohaa  ouzt  puxto^  diparcu  xa&eudto^  cifT€  fted'^  ^fip^ 
ou  du  ^  piuuPj  ^  can  neither  sleep  by  night,  nor  in  the  day 
remain  wherever  it  may  be,'  (anywhere  at  all.)  yRanhiti- 
64,  36,  SeaXiyta^cu  (fT^b  kaaiTip  ifuxrwp  rch^  i^cot^  o&c  /^ 
i^fiipap  iizeopxecy  ^  he  says  that  he  meditates  by  night  on  the 
gods  by  whom  in  the  daytime  he  swears  falsely;'  Id.  72,  81, 
/u&*  fjfiipaif  piav  ix  r^c  ^EiM3o^  di/ijpKtxaraty  ('  Thebes)  has  in 
one  day  been  torn  from  Greece ;'  that  is,  *  in  the  midst  of 
one  day.'  The  same  interpretation  is  to  be  given  when  /mzd 
is  used  with  i^pipap  and  a  numeral ;  as,  /mri  rpmpf  ^fdp^ 
*in  the  third  day,*  properly,  ^amid  the  third  day.'  If  this 
use  of  pezd  with  the  accusative  of  a  word  expressing  time 
i^fiipau)  be  compared  with  that  in  which  it  is  used  wifli 
other  nouns  in  the  accusative,  as  Tpwa/Zy  X^P^y  ^^  ^"^ 
seem  quite  as  easy  to  admit  that  the  preposition  has  the 
meaning  of  ^  in  the  midst  of,'  ^  amid,'  in  the  former  case  as 
in  the  latter.  If  it  is  intelligible  to  say,  ^tdaaa&ai  iyjupiiia 
fuzd  x^ipazj  ^  to  see  daggers  in  the  midst  of  (between)  the 
hands,*  it  ought  to  be  equally  so  to  say,  rd  npb  icodmp  bpm 
pt&'  -^pipav^  '  to  see  obstructions  in  the  midst  of  (in)  the 
day.'  Any  difficulty  in  the  explanation  of  /ece^'  ^pip^ 
accordingly,  may  seem  to  belong  more  to  the  want  in  our 
language  of  modes  of  expression  in  regard  to  time  that  co^ 
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respond  to  /a^'  i^/jtipop  than  to  any  thing  in  the  Oreek  con- 
strnction  fu^'  i^fiipop  itself. 

e.  *  According  to,'  'in  conformity  with,'  *  after/  Mnd 
with  the  accusative  case  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
*  according  to,'  'in  conformity  with,'  which  may  be  also 
expressed  in  English  by  '  after.'  E.g.  H.  xv.  52,  al^a  fMinar 
arpt^ae  v6ov^  fuzA  abv  xai  i/Aif  ar^/o, '  he  would  quickly  change 
his  mind  in  conformity  with  your  and  my  wishes ;'  properly^ 
'with,'  'in  common  with,'  ^sharing  with,'  and  hence  'ac- 
cording to,'  ♦  in  conformity  with,' '  after.'  So  Od.  viii.  582-8, 
.  •  .  oTrc  fMiara  \  x^diarot  ztXi&ou&tj  /lee^'  alfMi  t€  xai  yipOQ 
alfTwpj  'according  to  their  race  (blood)  and  family;'  that  is, 
'having  community  with,  standing  with,  or  being  in  the* 
midst  of,  them  ...  as  regards  their  race  and  &mily.' 

/.  ' To,'  'against.'  In  a  variety  of  examples  /itrd  is  used 
with  the  accusative  case,  especially  after  verbs  of  motion,  to 
mark  the  object  with  which  another,  the  subject  of  the 
affirmation,  is  brought  into  company,  whether  in  friendly 
relations  or  otherwise,  where  the  rendering  in  English  is 
simply  by '  to'  or  '  against'  E.g.  D.  x.  78,  olfriLp  i  firj  ^*  iiuoi 
fuza  Niaropa  Tzotfiiva  Xacav^  'he  proceeded  to  go  to  (vbit) 
Nestor.'  Here  the  proper  office  of  /urd  is  to  express  the 
idea  of  being  '  with,'  the  having  companionship ;  that  is,  it 
marks  the  same  relation  in  regard  to  one  person  or  thing 
that  in  the  signification  of  '  among,'  '  in  the  midst,'  it  con- 
veys in  regard  to  many.  Just  as  /utA  Tpwa^  iipotj  '  to  go 
among,  in  the  midst  of,  the  Trojans,'  gives  the  idea  of  going 
into  the  midst  of,  and  so  forming  one  of  the  number  or  hoet 
of  Trojans,  Upou  psza  Nieropa^ '  to  go  to  Nestor,'  conveys  the 
notion  of  going  to  Nestor  so  as  to  be  in  his  company.  In 
the  latter  case,  however,  the  use  of  the  English  language 
does  not  represent  distinctly  this  meaning  of  fjottdj  but  is 
content  with  naming  the  object  merely  to  which  the  motion 
is  directed,  or  with  regard  to  which  it  is  affirmed.  We 
translate  ^  that  fttza  Niazopa  by  'he  proceeded  to  go  to 
Nestor,'  whereas,  if  the  full  sense  were  represented,  we 
should  say,  '  he  proceeded  to  go  so  as  to  be  with,  in  the 
company  of,  Nestor.'    In  D.  xviii.  188,  nS^  r'  dp  Im  /tni 

uwiop ; '  how,  then,  shall  I  go  into  the  battle  ?'  the  sense  of 
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Iizrd  is  more  manifest,  and  the  sentence  might  be  rendered 
by  'how  shall  I  go  into  the  midst  of  the  battle  ?' 

'Against.'     In  such  examples  ab  H.  v.  152,  pij  8k  fttrA 
Edu&op  Ts  d6(oud  re  0aiu(m(K  ^e, '  he  (Tjdeides)  went  against 
Xanthus  and  Thoon,  sons  of  Phsenops/  the  sense  of  futd  is 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case ;  namely,  it  expresses  the 
being  in  the  company  of,  mingling  with,  and  having  a  share 
in  the  same  action  or  condition  with  others.    When  the 
parties  between  whom  psrd  shows  this  relation  to  exist  are 
inimical,  and  the  action  or  state  in  which  they  share  in 
common  is  such  as  belongs  to  enemies,  the  sense  of  ^against* 
is  attributed  to  fwcd ;  but  it  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  this  sense  is  due  to  the  known  mutual  relations  of 
the  parties  brought  into  company  or  community  of  action 
with  each  other,  and  not  to  /urdj  which  merely  indicates 
the  being '  with,' '  in  company  or  community  of  action  with,' 
whether  the  persons  forming  the  group  be  friends  or  foes. 
Whether  fierd  is  to  be  rendered  by  *  to*  or  '  against'  must  be 
determined  in  every  case  by  the  context,  that  is,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  parties  having  the  con- 
nection expressed  by  fitvcd^  and  to  the  nature  of  the  action 
or  state  which  they  may  be  considered  as  sharing.    In  the 
example  above  cited,  Tydeides  is  represented  as  raging  in 
battle  on  the  side  of  the  Qreeks  like  a  lion,  and,  after  slaying 
one  and  another  of  the  Trojan  leaders,  as  going  into  the 
company  of,  and  shariug  a  common  action  with,  Xanthus 
and  Thoon,  and  other  Trojan  foes.     They  being  foes,  and 
the  common  action  to  share  which  he  comes  being  the 
fighting  in  battle,  it  is  manifest  that  Tydeides  is  brought 
into  their  company,  not  for  friendly  purposes,  but  to  fij^t 
with  or  against  them.     It  may  be  observed,  here,  that  the 
Latin  cum  and  the  English  'with,'  equally  with  /cerd,  have  a 
twofold  employment  in  regard  to  friendly  and  nnfriendly 
parties  and  actions ;  so  that  piignare  cum  aliquo^  and  *to  fight 
with  a  person,'  may  mean,  according  to  the  relations  of  the 
parties, '  to  tight  on  the  side  of  a  person,'  or '  to  fight  againit 
a  person.' 

2.  'After.'     Mezd  with  the  accusative  is  used  also  in  the 
sense  of '  after;'  and  this  in  two  ways  chiefly,  to  express  the 
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object  aimed  at,  and  to  mark  the  being  subsequent  in  point 
of  time  or  order. 

a.  Msrd  with  the  accusative  case  denotes  the  object  which 
is  the  aim  of  an  action  or  motion,  expressed  in  English  by 
*  after,'  *for:'  e.g.  H.  xvii.  605-6,  "Exropa  d'  ^IdofUPtiKj  ptri 
AijtTop  bpfjDj&iuTOj  I  ^t^k^xuj  *'  Idomeneus  struck  Hector,  who 
had  rushed  after  Le'itus.'  Here  the  sense  of  /ucrd  is  mate- 
rially the  same  as  in  the  immediately  preceding  ease,  ^  di 
furd  Sdpi9oPy  and  may  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way.  Od. 
i.  183-4,  TtXiwif  im  otvona  ttSutop  in*  dXXo&p6ou^  dp^p<&7tou^y  \ 
ic  Ttfiiavip  fjterd  laixdifj  dyo}  d'  al&wwi  ailhjpoitj  ^  sailing  after 
copper,*  or  *for  copper.'  Eurip.  Ale.  66-7,  £&/0Mr(9ia>C 
jtifjt^avco^  iTorteoif /jtiTa\oj[ijfjuij  ^Eurystheus  having  sent  him 
after  the  chariot  with  horses.'  In  the  last  two  examples, 
the  proper  force  o{  /lezd  is  not  at  once  so  obvious,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  preposition  having  so  entirely  vanished  out  of 
view,  at  least  in  the  English  rendering.  Looking,  however, 
to  the  previous  instances  in  which  the  proper  sense  of  the 
preposition,  although  hardly  discernible  at  the  first  view,  is 
yet  made  manifest  by  a  more  careful  examination,  it  may  be 
not  unfairly  surmised  that,  here  also,  however  hidden  from 
sight,  it  may  be  really  involved.  When  fi^  /i'  liinu  fSMxd 
NioTopOj  n.  X.  73,  is  translated  by  ^  he  proceeded  to  go  to 
(see)  Nestor,'  the  force  oi  (urd  is,  nevertheless,  that  of  ^  with,' 
^iuto  the  company  of,'  and  the  preposition  is  there  seen  to 
have  its  proper  sense,  or,  at  least,  one  immediately  derived 
from  it.  Now,  in  this  very  example,  it  appears  from  the 
after-interview  of  Agamemnon  and  Nestor  that  Agamenmon 
really  went  to  bring  Nestor  forth  from  his  tent,  or  went 
after  him.  In  line  97,  Agamemnon  says  to  Nestor,  dwp*  ic 
voh^  ifolaxa^  xoTafietopxPy  Sfpa  tdoDfuyj  x.r.JL,  *  let  OS  descend 
among  the  watches,  that  we  may  see,'  &c. ;  and,  line  108, 
Nestor  answers,  aoi  dk  puxX  lipopl  iyw^  *  I  will,  by  all  means, 
follow  you ;'  and  again,  line  126,  Agamemnon  ui^ges  him  to 
come  forth,  dXk*  tofuv,  *  well,  let  us  go.'  Thus,  seen  in  its 
connection,  ^  /6'  Ui^ac  fjttrd  Niaropa  might  be  rendered,  ^be 
proceeded  to  go  after  Nestor.'  And  then  it  would  be  plain, 
that  while  the  proper  sense  is,  ^he  went  so  as  to  be  with,  in 
company  with,  Nestor,'  the  attendant  eiroamstanoea  ahow 
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[jLtrd  is  more  manifest,  and  the  sentence  might  be  rendered 
by  *  how  shall  I  go  into  the  midst  of  the  battle  ?' 

^Against.'     In  such  examples  au  H.  v.  152,  pSj  dk  fuza 
Sdp&op  re  dowvd  re  0aiiHmoc  oley  ^  he  (Tjdeides)  went  against 
Xanthus  and  Thoon,  sons  of  Phsenops/  the  sense  of  fiierd  is 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case ;  namely,  it  expresses  the 
being  in  the  company  o^  mingling  with,  and  having  a  share 
in  the  same  action  or  condition  with  others.    When  the 
parties  between  whom  fwrd  shows  this  relation  to  exist  are 
inimical,  and  the  action  or  state  in  which  they  share  in 
common  is  such  as  belongs  to  enemies,  the  sense  of  ^against' 
is  attributed  to  /Jtezd ;  but  it  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  this  sense  is  due  to  the  known  mutual  relations  of 
the  parties  brought  into  company  or  community  of  action 
with  each  other,  and  not  to  fUTdy  which  merely  indicates 
the  being  'with,*  4n  company  or  community  of  action  with,' 
whether  the  persons  forming  the  group  be  friends  or  foes. 
Whether  fierd  is  to  be  rendered  by  '  to'  or  *  against'  must  be 
determined  in  every  case  by  the  context,  that  is,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  parties  having  the  con- 
nection expressed  by  /JtBzdj  and  to  the  nature  of  the  action 
or  state  which  they  may  be  considered  as  sharing.    In  the 
example  above  cited,  Tydeides  is  represented  as  raging  in 
battle  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks  like  a  lion,  and,  after  slaying 
one  and  another  of  the  Trojan  leaders,  as  going  into  the 
company  of,  and  sharing  a  common  action  with,  Xanthos 
and  Thoon,  and  other  Trojan  foes.    They  being  foes,  and 
the  common  action   to  share  which  he  comes  being  the 
fighting  in  battle,  it  is  manifest  that  Tydeides  is  bron^t 
into  their  company,  not  for  friendly  purposes,  but  to  fight 
with  or  against  them.    It  may  be  observed,  here,  that  the 
Latin  cum  and  the  English  'with,'  equally  with  furdj  have  a 
twofold  employment  in  regard  to  friendly  and  unfriendly 
parties  and  actions;  so  that puffnare  cum  aliquOy  and  'to  fight 
with  a  person,'  may  mean,  according  to  the  relations  of  the 
parties, '  to  fight  on  the  side  of  a  person,'  or '  to  fight  against 
a  person.* 

2.  'After.*     Merd  with  the  accusative  is  used  also  in  the 
sense  of '  after;'  and  this  in  two  ways  chieflyi  to  express  the 
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object  aimed  at,  and  to  mark  the  being  subsequent  in  point 
of  time  or  order. 

a.  Merd  with  the  accusative  case  denotes  the  object  which 
is  the  aim  of  an  action  or  motion,  expressed  in  English  by 

*  after,'  *for:'  e.g.  D.  xvii.  605-6,  "Extopa  If  ^IdofuvA^j  /mrd 
Ar^iTop  dpfjoj&iuTo,  \  ^t^k^xu^  ^  Idomeneus  struck  Hector,  who 
had  rushed  after  Leitus.'  Here  the  sense  of  /ucrd  is  mate- 
rially the  same  as  in  the  immediately  preceding  case,  ^  di 
furd  Edv&ovy  and  may  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way.  Od. 
i.  183-4,  nXiwv  im  oiinma  ndurov  in*  iXXo&pdooQ  dof&pamoo^j  \ 
ic  Te/ii<njif  fwrd  j[aXx6if^  dyo}  d*  aldiawi  ailhjpoitj  ^  sailing  after 
copper,'  or  *for  copper.'  Eurip.  Ale.  66-7,  £&/>Mr^ia>C 
iri/i^ayro^  iinreioif fjtiTa\6j[ijfiaj  ^Eurystheus  having  sent  him 
after  the  chariot  with  horses.'  In  the  last  two  examples, 
the  proper  force  of  fierd  is  not  at  once  so  obvious,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  preposition  having  so  entirely  vanished  out  of 
view,  at  least  in  the  English  rendering.  Looking,  however, 
to  the  previous  instances  in  which  the  proper  sense  of  the 
preposition,  although  hardly  discernible  at  the  first  view,  is 
yet  made  manifest  by  a  more  careful  examination,  it  may  be 
not  unfairly  surmised  that,  here  also,  however  hidden  from 
sight,  it  may  be  really  involved.  When  fi^  /&'  liinu  /icrd 
NioTopOy  n.  X.  73,  is  translated  by  ^  he  proceeded  to  go  to 
(see)  Nestor,'  the  force  of  perd  is,  nevertheless,  that  of  ^  with,' 

*  into  the  company  of,'  and  the  preposition  is  there  seen  to 
have  its  proper  sense,  or,  at  least,  one  immediately  derived 
from  it  Now,  in  this  very  example,  it  appears  from  the 
after-interview  of  Agamemnon  and  Nestor  that  Agamemnon 
really  went  to  bring  Nestor  forth  from  his  tent,  or  went 
after  him.  In  line  97,  Agamemnon  says  to  Nestor,  3wp*  jc 
rob^  ifOhxxa^  xaTofieiopiPj  Sfpa  idwfuy^  x.r.i.,  *  let  us  descend 
among  the  watches,  that  we  may  see,'  &c ;  and,  line  108, 
Nestor  answers,  aoi  dk  paX'  iijfop'  tfWj  ^  I  will,  by  all  means, 
follow  you ;'  and  again,  line  126,  Agamemnon  ui^ges  him  to 
come  forth,  dJU'  To/kv,  '  well,  let  us  go.'  Thus,  seen  in  its 
connection,  ^  (>'  Uvm  p^zi  Niaropa  might  be  rendered,  ^be 
proceeded  to  go  aft;er  Nestor.'  And  then  it  would  be  plain, 
that  while  the  proper  sense  is,  ^he  went  so  as  to  be  with,  in 
company  with,  Nestor,'  the  attendant  eiroumstanoea  ahow 
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that  this  going  into  the  company  of  NeetOr  was  with  an 
aim  or  object  which  we  express  in  English  by  Agoing  after/ 
Agoing  for.'  If  so,  the  sense  of  'after/  that  is^  of  aim  or 
object  had  in  view,  attribnted  to  /ardj  is  dne,  not  to  the 
preposition  itseif,  retaining,  as  it  does^  its  proper  sig- 
nification of  'with/  'in  company  with,'  bat  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  stands;  jost  as  in  ^  M  ptni 
Sdi/&op^  fiezd  obtains  the  meaning  of  *  against'  from  the 
known  relations  of  the  parties  and  from  the  natore  of  the 
action. 

If  this  be  admitted  as  the  proper  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  the  meaning  'after,'  'for,'  when  attribnted  to  furd  and 
the  accusative  of  a  person,  it  may  also  be  admitted  for  that 
of  the  same  sense  of  ford  when  used  with  the  accusative  of 
a  thing.  The  only  difference  is  that  a  personal  object  easily 
admits  the  idea  of  '  with,'  in  the  sense  of  companionship, 
while  the  inanimate  object  can  allow  this  notion  of  'with' 
to  be  connected  with  it  only  in  a  modified  or  accommodated 
way,  or  else  takes  the  meaning  of  '  in  the  midst  o^'  where 
the  personal  object  has  that  of  '  with'  or  commanily  and 
companionship.  Ilhtu  fieri  j^aixSp  cannot  well  mean '  to  sail 
so  as  to  be  with,  in  the  company  of^  copper,'  as  Upoi  ptri 
Niaropa  means  '  to  go  so  as  to  be  with,  in  the  company  oi^ 
Nestor;'  but  it  may  readily  have  the  sense  of  'to  sail  so  as 
to  be  in  the  midst  of  copper,'  that  is,  '  in  the  midst  ...  as 
fiEtr  as  copper  is  concerned.'  So  far,  then,  fiird  may  be  said 
to  have  the  same  meaning  essentially  in  liiHU  fitzA  Nievopa 
and  in  nhtv  /jtetd  j^aixovy  being  in  the  former  equivalent  to 
'with,'  'in  the  company  of,'  and  in  the  latter  to  'in  the 
midst.'  For  the  rest,  it  is  as  easy  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other  to  conceive  that  the  sense  of '  aft;er,' '  for,'  is  suggested 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  the  preposition  /tgrd  is  em- 
ployed, that  is,  by  the  relation  of  the  party  performing  the 
action,  and  of  the  action  itself,  to  the  object  of  the  action. 
If  the  going  so  as  to  be  '  with,  in  the  company  of,'  Nestor, 
is  understood,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  per- 
formed, to  mean,  in  fact,  the  going  'after'  or  'ibr'  Nestor, 
so  may  the  sailing  so  as  to  be  '  in  the  midst  of  copper  be 
understood,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  namelyi 
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when  a  merchant  is  sailing  into  the  midst  of  copper,  laden 
with  a  cargo  of  iron  which  he  seeks  to  exchange  for  copper, 
to  mean  really  the  sailing  ^  after'  or  *  for'  copper. 

b.  ^  After,'  subsequent  to.  M^rd  with  the  accusative  it 
used  also  in  the  sense  of  ^  aft;er/  denoting  the  being  subse* 
quent  to  in  point  of  time  or  order.  Thus,  /urd  is  so  em-» 
ployed  with  verbs  signifying  to  follow,  and  the  like,  where 
it  may  be  rendered  in  English  by  ^  after,'  *next  after,' 
^  behind.'  (See  Passow's  Lex.  s.  v.  ili.)  E.g.  II.  xiiL  491-^ 
•  .  •  auTap  tnteva  \  kaol  htovd^  ixrei  rt  fitvd  xriiou  iamro  fj^ia  \ 
Ttoifjxu  ix  fiordi/ii^j  ^  then  the  people  followed,  as  sheep  after 
(behind)  the  bell-wether  follow  the  shepherd  from  the  pas- 
ture.' In  such  examples,  the  proper  meaning  of  /Mtrd  is 
^  with,' '  in  the  company  of,'  a  meaning  derived  immediately 
from  that  of  4n  the  midst,'  ^  among.'  But,  while  this  is  the 
only  idea  here  expressed  by  /icrd,  the  relation  of '  with,'  ^  ii^ 
company  with,'  *of  the  same  number,'  which  it  denotes, 
does  not  exclude  the  notion  of  a  part  of  the  company  or 
group  being  before  and  another  part  behind  or  after  in 
point  of  time  or  order.  This  was  seen  in  considering  /urd 
as  used  with  the  dative  in  the  meaning  of  'after.'  The 
obvious  relations  in  which  one  part  of  a  company  stands  to 
the  other  parts  may  suggest  the  idea  of  its  being  either 
subsequent  to  them  in  point  of  time,  or  coming  after  in 
respect  of  order,  that  is,  of  ^  after'  or  '  behind,'  and  this  idea 
may  be  expressed  in  English  even  to  the  suppression  of  the 
proper  sense  of  ^with,'  *in  company  with.'  Thus,  in  the 
example  above  cited,  the  sheep  follow  'with,'  'in  company 
with,*  the  bell-wether,  they  with  him  belonging  to,  or 
rather  forming,  a  flock ;  and  this  is  all  that  /itnd  expresses. 
But  the  most  familiar  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  sheep  of  a 
flock  (fiTjka)  to  the  bell-wether  (xriXoc)  is  that  of  the  latter 
as  leader  and  of  the  former  as  following  after  or  behind. 
Hence,  when  it  is  said  of  the  sheep  that  they  follow  the 
shepherd  from  the  pasture  /sicrck  xrcJIov,  'with,'  'in  company 
with,'  the  bell-wether,  we  properly  enough,  according  to  the 
English  use,  and  in  conformity  with  the  known  relative 
position  or  order  of  the  parties,  say  that  the  sheep  follow  the 
shepherd '  after'  or '  behind'  the  bell-wether,  and  this  thoogh 
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the  proper  meaning  of  iMerd  be  thns  wholly  left  out  of  view. 
Compare  II.  xviii.  320-2,  .  .  .  6  W  r'  ifwcai  ^Hntpo^  iXbmv* 
I  TtoXka  di  r'  dpre'  Im^Xdt  fitr*  difipo^  IjyC  ipeupwu^  \  ec  iro9sp 
i^e'jpoij  ^he  (the  lion),  coming  subsequently  (too  late),  is 
enraged,  and  visits  many  a  vale,  searching  after  the  tracks  of 
the  man,'  that  is,  following  after  and  searching  or  trailing. 
Here  the  proper  sense  of  fwrd  is  ^  among,' '  amid.'  The  lion 
is  represented  as  hunting,  searching,  or  trailing  ^  among  the 
tracks  of  the  man.'  But  the  whole  context,  consistently 
with  the  habits  of  the  lion,  gives  the  idea  of  the  lion  hunting 
or  seeking  for  a  man  by  following  after  and  tracing  his 
steps,  as  the  dog  trails  his  game.  And,  allowing  this  notion 
to  become  the  prominent  and  prevailing  one,  we  properly 
render  /ur^  Xfyi  ipeoi^wv,  not  by  ^hunting  among,  in  the 
midst  of,  the  tracks,'  but  by  ^hunting  or  searching  after 
(behind)  the  tracks.'  Merdy  it  is  true,  might  here  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  of  ^  after,'  'for,'  that  is,  as  indicating  the 
object  had  in  view;  and  then  the  interpretation  of  the 
preposition  would  be  according  to  what  has  been  said  in 
the  preceding  paragraph.  An  unequivocal  example  of 
fisrd  in  the  sense  of  'after,'  '  subsequently  to,'  is  seen  in  IL 
xxiii.  188, 7:p6a&t  /iku  f;r;r^ec,  ff^o,  dk  ui^<K  eSrtro  Tte^Sp^  *  before 
went  the  horsemen,  and  after  followed  a  cloud  of  in&ntry.' 
The  antecedent  term  izpda&t  shows  that  fiMrd  has  the  sense 
of  'after;'  and  yet  this  meaning  springs  only  from  the 
circumstances  furnished  by  the  context,  the  proper  signifi- 
cation of  fuxdj  here  also,  being  'with,'  or  'in  the  same 
company  or  host.'  The  body  of  the  Myrmidons,  ordered  by 
Achilles,  rush  forward  in  chariots,  on  horses,  and  on  foot:  the 
poet  adds,  that  of  this  host  the  horsemen  went  before,  and 
the  infantry  followed  with  them,  in  the  same  company  or 
host;  but,  if  the  horsemen  went  before,  plainly  the  in- 
fantry, though  of  the  same  host,  came  after. 

c.  '  After,'  subsequent  to.  And  so,  generally,  in  describing 
a  number  of  events  forming  a  connected  series  or  group, 
yet  so  that  some  one  or  more  of  the  number  shall  be  subse- 
quent to  the  rest  in  point  of  time  or  order,  associated  with 
the  rest,  and  of  the  same  number,  but  following  them,  /md 
with  the  accusative  case  is  employed  to  mark  this  after- 
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coming  event  as  belonging  to  the  group  or  series.  The  £GM)t 
of  its  being  after,  and  not  before  or  simply  of  the  number, 
is  gathered  from  the  context.  M^rd  does  no  more  than 
show  that  it  belongs  to  the  series,  or  is  to  be  counted  among 
the  number  composing  it  Thus,  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  8,  18| 
after  reciting  the  meeting  with  Seuthes,  and  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  interview,  the  demands  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
promises  of  the  king,  the  historian  adds,  fitvd  xwka  ididaro 
Xiyuu  x(p  ^ooXofdifif},  ^  after  this  leave  was  granted  to  any  that 
pleased  to  speak,'  The  leave  to  speak,  whoever  pleased,  is 
associated  in  the  narrative  with  the  series  of  facts  already 
recounted,  so  as  to  form  one  of  the  number,  and  to  be 
counted  ^  among*  them  or  ^  with'  them.  This  is  expressed 
by  /utd  prefixed  to  raika^  the  latter  term  being  the  sign  or 
representative  of  the  facts  just  recited.  Literally,  the  sense 
would  be,  '  among  ...  as  regards  these  fincts/  But  the 
fiEU!t  thus  introduced  by  fjuerd  is,  by  the  very  order  of  the 
events  in  the  narrative,  shown  to  be  subsequent  in  regard 
to  time,  and  hence  is  in  English  connected  by  the  term 
^  after.'  The  Greek  method  of  connecting  an  event  actually 
subsequent  in  order  of  time  with  a  preceding  series,  as  here 
seen,  is  to  mark  it  so  as  to  be  counted  among  the  series ; 
this  is  done  by  ix&zdj  *  among,'  '  with ;'  the  English  method, 
as  here  seen,  is  to  mark  the  subsequent  event  as  being 
reached  by  proceeding  from  the  antecedent  series ;  this  is 
done  by  ^  after,'  signifying  relatively  *  off'  or  away  from,  said 
with  respect  to  the  preceding  series  of  events. 

d.  ^ After,'  'with.'  But  fjterd  with  the  accusative  is  not 
only  thus  employed  when  there  are  several  events  with 
which  a  subsequent  one  is  to  be  associated,  but  also  when 
a  single  fact  is  mentioned  with  which  another  of  after- 
occurrence  is  to  be  connected  as  belonging  to  the  same 
narrative.  Thus,  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  8,  7,  /isrd  touto  SiPOfohf 
fiky  i^fUTo^  ol  d'  uTTOi/TOf  *  after  this  Xenophon  led  the  way, 
and  they  followed.'  The  preceding  narrative  contained  a 
speech  of  Xenophon  to  the  assembled  army,  and  the  fiu^t 
that  Xenophon  led  the  way  and  the  rest  followed  is  marked 
by  fuzd  as  forming  a  part  of  the  recital.  Properly,  /ord 
ToifTo  signifies  '  with  this,'  '  in  association  with  this,'  that  is. 
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<  with  ...  as  regards  this.'  That  the  prepositian  ia  ren- 
dered by  ^  after,'  and  not  by  ^with/  ia  owing  to  the  fiut 
that  the  time  of  Xenophon's  leading  the  way  and  the  rest 
following  is  subsequent  to  the  speech  with  which  it  ia 
grouped  in  the  narrative.  In  this,  as  in  the  preceding 
examples,  the  accusative  used  with  /itnd  has  the  sense  of 
^as  to,'  ^as  regards,'  marking  to  what  extent,  and  in  what 
regard,  the  action  or  statement  qualified  by  /iMrd  is  to  be 
considered  as  affirmed ;  as,  in  /cerd  ro&ro  b  pky  ^IJT^TOf  his 
leading  the  way  is  to  be  understood  as  belonging  to  the 
same  group  of  events  .  .  .  as  fiar  as  regards  the  preceding 
speech. 

e.  'After,'  'next  after,'  commonly  with  a  superlative. 
Of  the  same  nature,  and  requiring  the  same  explanation,  is 
fierd  with  the  accusative  usually  following  a  superlative, 
and  marking  an  object  as  being  'after,'  'next  after,'  an- 
other in  any  property,  as  number,  rank,  and  the  like.'  E.g« 
n.  ii.  673-4,  Ntpvj^y  &c  xdiiioro^  duijp  Imh  ^litoy  ^Jl<9fv  |  vm 
i}l(uu  Japowv  fUT*  d/iu/wua  IIijXiiwiHiy  '  the  handsomest  of  all 
the  Danai  after  next  to,  the  son  of  Peleus.'  Here  the 
proper  sense  of  fjterd  is  'with,'  'of  the  same  company  unth;' 
so  that,  the  accusative  IlijXuwua  being  added  in  the  sense  of 
'as  regards  the  son  of  Peleus,'  Nireus  is  said  to  be  the 
handsomest  of  all  the  Danai,  with,  in  company  with,  tfast 
is,  in  comparison  with,  the  son  of  Peleus.  And  so  fiir  as 
the  preposition  itself  is  concerned,  nay,  more,  so  fitr  as  (be 
mere  terms  with  which  it  is  connected  are  all  together  con- 
cerned, this  is  the  only  sense  conveyed.  The  idea  of  Nireus 
being  the  handsomest  of  all  the  Danai  only  'after'  or ' next 
after'  the  son  of  Peleus  is  merely  inferred  firom  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  especially  from  the  unqualified  pre- 
eminence accorded  by  the  poet  to  the  son  of  Peleus  in 
regard  to  personal  qualities.  This  was  a  thing  so  fully 
admitted  in  the  poet's  mind,  that  when  Nireus  is  said  to  be 
the  handsomest  of  all  the  Danai,  and  it 'is  then  added, 
'with,'  *in  company  with*  {jitrd)^  the  son  of  Peleus,  this,  so 
far  from  placing  them  on  an  absolute  equality  and  ex- 
cluding precedency,  actually  suggests  the  superiority  of  the 
son  of  Peleus  and  the  inferiority  of  Xireus.     So,  in  Herod. 
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V.  8,  Sptjtxwu  dk  t^voQ  fUptnoif  itnty  /levd  yt  *hdohc  kdvrmv 
dv&pdTTwy^  ^  the  nation  of  the  Thracians  is  the  largest  of  all 
men,  after  the  Indians  at  least'  The  Indi  are  assumed  to 
be  the  most  numerous  nation  in  the  world;  and  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  Thrakes  are  the  most  numerous  of  all  men 
in  company,  with  the  Indi,  it  is  readily  inferred  that  the  com- 
panionship is  one,  not  of  superiority,  but  of  inferiority  on 
their  part.  Besides,  the  intended  superiority  of  the  Indi 
and  inferiority  of  the  Thrakes,  while  they  are  put  into  the 
same  group,  is  suggested  by  the  very  &ct  of  /urd  being 
employed  to  introduce  the  latter  into  the  same  group  with 
the  former,  it  being  almost  necessarily  implied,  as  has  been 
shown  above,  that  the  object  brought  in  by  fjtsrd  comes 
after  and  allows  the  precedence  xo  that  into  whose  company 
or  group  it  is  brought  Herod,  iv.  58,  rirapTo^  8i  Bopoa&ivi^ 
Tcovafjtb^y  8c  i<f^^  fdYcoroz  fitrd  ^Itnpou  rouriwvy  *the  fourth 
river  is  the  Borysthenes,  which  after  the  Ister  is  the  largest 
of  these  rivers.'  As  the  historian  considers  the  Ister  to  be 
the  largest  river  of  all  that  he  knew,  see  iv.  48  and  60,  the 
Borysthenes  must  be  understood  to  be  the  largest  of  the 
rivers  referred  to  in  common  with  the  Ister  (jMvd  ^/arpoyj^ 
yet  so  as  to  yield  to  it  the  precedency  or  come  ^  after'  it 

That  /utd  when  used  after  the  superlative  has  really  the 
sense  of  ^with,'  'in  company  with,'  and  that  the  idea  of 
'  after'  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  relative  position  of  the 
parties,  might  be  further  shown  from  the  examples  in  which 
fistd  so  employed  actually  retains  the  meaning  of  ^  among/ 
£.g.  n.  ix.  54,  {Todtidij)  .  .  •  ^i^  fiKvd  ndura:  bfajlanc 
InXio  dpeoTCKy  '  the  best  in  counsel  among  all  your  fellowB,' 
that  is,  Uhe  best  of  all,'  'the  best  compared  with  alL* 
Here,  there  being  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  parties 
with  whom  Tydeus  is  associated  to  mark  precedency  on 
their  part,  except  the  suggestion  above  referred  to  as  con* 
tained  in  the  mere  fact  of  pttrd  introducing  an  after- 
coming  object  among  a  prior  group,  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  superlative  attached  to  Tydeides  presupposes 
his  preeminence,  fjterd  retains  its  sense  of  'among,'  and 
with  the  accusative  denotes  the  company  over  which  he 
has  superiority. 
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TABLB  or  THE  BIGNOICATIONB  AND  U8I  Of  fnH  WITH  OASMB, 


BisnlflcationB  of  /urL 

G«iiftiTe:  <  with  reapect 

DatlTe:  <for.* 

AaeMrtiTat  «jMP  ta^' *h 

1.0.  <  In   the    midst,' 

1.  a.  *  In  the  midat  o^' 

1.0.  'Among.* 

!.«.  *A»o^.' 

<  among.' 

•  among.' 

ft.  'With.' 

ft.  'In'  (amid):  •«. 

b,  *With,'    «of    the 

ft.  'With,'  'in  oom- 

lit^M^iv. 

■une  company;* 

mon  with.' 

■ 

aharing. 

e.  *0f  the  party  ct; 

'on  the  aide  of.' 
d.  'With;' attending 

drenmataneea. 
c  <Witb;'       aoeom- 

panjlng  meana 

or  agent. 
/.  *With,'<ineoniir- 

e.<AcMrdf^to/*ta 
oonftcBlty 

mitywith.' 

with,"aft«r.' 

S.'Aflar' (among, 

g.  'Against' 

S.'Aflflr/  of  tliM  or 

d.*T^>*agaiBBt» 
S.«.  'i^ar/orttaMor 

with.) 

oid«r. 

Q^OSTa 

a.  Snbaeqnent  ta 

ftw  'Aflar/'Ibrf  aiiB, 

6.  Aim. 

• 

oldaet    hMl    in 

e.<Allar;  'Mzt  af 
tarf  wHhaao- 
pariattvn 

t 


^(hrta&ty  and  before  vowels  oKta&eu. 

(htta&e^  before  vowels  oTzco^ePj  and  having  an  epic  fonn 
Sjrc&e  and  otzc^su^  has  probaUy  the  same  radical  with  Ar^Cy 
^retribution/  and  occurs  in  the  compounds  dvo^rrv,  'back- 
wards,' xaroTzcv^  *  behind/  *  after,'  laximtu^  *  behind.'  Some 
consider  it  to  be  connected  with  inofiaty  seqwor,  *  I  follow/ 
others  with  orr'  in  oipofxaty  o^,  *  the  seeing.'  See  Passow's 
Lex.  s.  V.  The  etymology  of  Sfnia&t  is,  however,  ancertaiOi 
there  being  nothing  satisfactory  in  what  is  here  stated. 

1.  ^Behind,'  ^at  the  back.'  ^Oirta&i  has  the  sense  of 
< behind,'  ^at  the  back,'  and  is  used  with  the  genitive  case: 
e.g.  H.  xvii.  468,  <rrij  d*  Sze&ev  difpoeOj  *  he  stood  behind  the 
chariot,'  or,  'at the  back  of  the  chariot/  H. xiii.  536,  Suaadt 
f^7Pi>  ^^^  TTToXifioeo  \  laraaav^  *they  stood  behind  (in  the 
rear  of)  the  battle.'  Sometimes  it  stands  after  the  noun: 
e.g.  II.  xxiv.  15,  ^ExTOpa  d*  iixta^  Ihjodaxtro  difpoo  SKurdof^ 
^  he  wished  to  drag  Hector  behind  his  chariot'  (See  Pas- 
sow's Lex.  8.  V.) 

2.  'After,'  'in  future/  'hereafter.'  'OTtf^^  has  also  the 
meaning  of '  after,' '  in  future,' '  hereafter,'  opposed  to  abrautj 
'immediately.'  E.g.  Od.  ii.  270,  oitd'  Sm^ev  xaaAz  liftnm^ 
*  thou  wilt  not  be  a  coward  hereafter,  in  the  ftitnre  /  H.  ix. 


""Onta&t:  napd.  SOS 

619,  x/5v  d'i/jta  T*  ainixa  noXXA  dtdoTj  ri  8*  STtea^tu  imiarijy  *  both 
now  presently  gives  much,  and  made  promises  for  the 
future.'  In  Uiis  second  case  S7tt(T&%  would  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  simply  adverbial ;  but,  so  Jbr  as  the  nature  and 
meaning  of  the  word  itself  are  concerned,  the  distinction 
which  is  made  between  Sirio^e  as  used  with  a  case,  and  the 
same  word  as  employed  without  a  case,  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered of  any  importance.    (See  Passow's  Lex.) 

The  genitive  case  used  with  Smtr^  has  the  meaning  of 
^with  respect  to,'  showing  to  what  specific  object  the  pre- 
vious statement  is  to  be  referred.  Thus,  in  the  first  exam- 
ple, OT^  d'  ii:e&€P  diippoeoy  the  meaning  is,  ^  he  stood  behind 
•  •  •  with  respect  to  the  chcKriot.' 

TABLB  OV  THB  8IGNinOATION8  AND  USB  Of  httaU  WITH  ITS  0A8& 


Signifieationf  of  IhnaOt, 

GenitiTe :  <  with  rMpMt  to.' 

1.  'Behind,*  < at  the  back.' 

2.  'After/  *in  the  fhtore/ 

'  hereafter/  uaed  adyer- 
biallj. 

<  Behind/  «al  the  baok  oV 

llapd. 

In  epic  poetry  ndp  and  noLpai  occur  as  variations  of  napd. 
Of  the  etymology  of  napd  nothing  satisfiictoiy,  so  &r  as  the 
writer  knows,  has  yet  been  determined. 

Siffmfications  of  napd. 

1.  a.  *Alongside,'*beside,'*bythe8ideof/  Theprimaty 
signification  of  napd  is  ^alongside,'  'beside,'  *by  the  side 
of,'  as  seen  both  in  compounds  and  in  the  use  of  napd  unth 
the  cases  of  nouns.  Thus,  in  napafidlXtofj  *to  cast  along* 
side,'  'to  throw  by  the  side  of,  or  beside:'  e.g.  IL  viil, 
603-4,  .  .  .  drap  xaXiiTpcj[a^  tTnewK  \  Xwfoy  M  iS  3]fia»v,  irapii 
di  (Tifcac  ^dUsr'  ida>&^Vy  '  loose  the  horses  from  the  chariots, 
and  throw  food  for  them  alongside ;'  Thuc.  ii.  77,  fopcSyrtc 
dk  ZXtj^  (foxiXoo^  napipaXXoy  dnb  roS  j[cifMaro^f  ^carrying  fisigotB 
of  wood,  they  would  cast  them  alongside ;'  m^Hif^wpAimt^ 
'  to  yoke  beside ;'  napadaXiamfK^ '  by  the  sea-side,' '  dwelling 
along  the  sea ;'  napaxadiZuy^  *  to  seat  beside/    So  likewise 
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with  cases  of  nouns:  e.g.  Herod,  ix.  15,  Morirupe  Sk  {rb 
CTparimtdov)  ic  ttjv  /Ikaxaiida  y^p  napd  vdu  ^Aaamin/  Trarafm 
T€raYfiiuouj  *  drawn  up  along  the  river  Asopos ;'  Xen.  Anah. 
i.  2, 13,  ivcaodu  i^v  napA,  ttjp  bdbp  xfujuij  ^  Miiou  xaiou/Mimiy  ^  there 
was  a  fountain  by  the  roadside ;'  Id.  i.  8,  24,  tfiMtPOP  di  xai 
of  Trapa  ttjp  MXarrap  olxoovrtQ  iv  Soioi^  xai  iu  ^landi^^  *  those 
who  dwell  along  the  sea,'  '  by  the  sea-side.' 

b.  'During.'     A  mere  variety  of  this  signification  of 

*  alongside'  is  that  of  ^during,'  arising  from  the  idea  of  one 
thing  keeping  alongside  of  another,  and  so  maintuning  an 
equal  measure  with  it ;  as,  napa  rrjv  ij/iipap,  *  during  the  day,' 
that  is, '  running  alongside  ot^  and  having  the  same  measure 
with,  the  day :'  e.g.  Demostb.  895, 11,  napd  raunjv  ripf  dbn»- 
dTjfjuap^  ^  during  this  sojourn  abroad.' 

c.  *  With,'  *  at,'  *  near.'  Nearly  connected  with  the  mean- 
ing of 'beside,'  'alongside,'  is  that  of 'with,' ^at,'  ^  near,' which 
napd  sometimes  has,  the  transition  being  very  ready  from 
the  idea  of '  beside'  an  object  to  the  being '  with,'  *  at,'  ^near^ 
it.  E.g.  II.  i.  26,  fjoj  <Te,  yipopy  xoiJijjffep  iyw  napA  PTjOae  xej[iu»j 
Mest  I  find  thee  at  the  hollow  ships;'  Herod,  viii.  140, 
7tupddpta9z  3k  xai  ttjp  pup  naff  i/ik  iouaap  iupafuPy  '  the  forca 
that  is  now  with  mc ;'  Id.  iv.  87,  o&roc  dk  lidtK  xareislfd^ 
napa  rob  Jtopoaoo  ttjp  mjdp^  '  at  the  temple  of  Dionysus.' 

d.  '  Among.'  A  mere  variety  of  the  sense  just  mentioned 
is  that  of  '  among'  or  '  with,'  which  napA  obtains  when  used 
in  such  circumstances  that  the  being  'alongside,'  'with,' 
'  near,'  relates  to  a  number  of  objects :  e.g.  Od.  i.  154,  8c  /S' 
^€i3e  napa  pvr^oTT^pacp  dpdyxij^  '  he  sang  among  the  suitors  by 
compulsion.'  Here  the  meaning  of  napd  is  properly  *by 
the  side  of,'  ^near,'  'with;'  and  the  notion  of  'among'  Iqr 
which  it  may  be  rendered  in  English  is  due  to  the  plurality 
of  objects  represented  by  fxpr^arfjpatPy  and  does  not  strictly 
belong  to  napd. 

e.  'To'  (alongside  of)  Ilapd  is  very  commonly  used  mth 
an  accusative  case  after  verbs  of  motion  seemingly  in  th9 
sense  of  '  to,'  by  which  it  is  rendered  in  English.  In  such 
cases,  however,  the  proper  meaning  of  napd  is  '  alongside,' 

*  near,'  that  of  '  to'  being  due  to  the  accusative  case  as  con- 
nected with  a  verb  of  motion,  and  as  marking  the  ol)ject 
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reached  by  it^  or  the  extent  to  which  it  goes.  The  proper 
signification  of  napd  with  an  accnaative  case  attending  a 
verb  of  motion  would  be  '  to  go/  for  example,  *  alongside 

*  . .  as  regards.'  The  English  nse  compels  us,  in  rendering 
itapd  thus  employed,  to  omit  its  proper  notion  of '  alongside/ 
B.g.  H.  i.  847,  rat  If  6e5ric  ?nyv  napA  u^  ^A^oiSp^  *  they  went 
again  to  the  ships  of  the  Achaei,'  that  is,  *  they  went  alon^ 
side  or  near  ...  as  regards  the  ships  of  the  Achaei;'  Od.  i.  285, 
xcc^v  3i  Ii:dpTrjv8t  {iX&i)  napi  ^ap&bp  MtyilaoPy  *  thence  go 
to  Sparta,  to  Menelaus,'  properly,  <  go  alongside,  bear,  •  •  • 
as  regards  Menelaus;'  Herod,  i.  86,  databfuvoi  napd  rip 
Kpdtffovy  ^  having  reached  Crossus,'  properly,  ^  having  arrived 
alongside,  near,  at, ...  as  regards  Croesus ;'  Id.  i.  86,  ^ccyop 
napd  KupoPy  *  they  brought  him  to  Cyrus,'  properly,  *  they 
brought  him  alongside,  near,  at, ...  as  regards  Cyrus,'  or, 

*  brought  him  beside  Cyrus.'  So  in  compounds;  as,  Ttapa'' 
xaii7Py  *to  call  to  one's  side,'  ^to  summon;'  icapaXa/ifidyttP^ 

*  to  take  to  one's  side,'  *  to  receive.' 

/.  *From  (alongside).'  In  veiy  many  examples,  itapd^ 
occurring  with  the  genitive  case  as  the  qualification  of  verbs 
of  motion,  has  apparently  the  signification  of  *fh>m,'  and 
is  so  rendered.  E.g.  H.  xxi.  448-4,  •  •  •  5r^  Apjpope  Aao/U^ 
dovrt  I  nap  Jcb^  iiiMurt^  ^TjTtwrafUP  c/c  ipioandvj  *  having  come 
from  Jupiter ;'  Herod,  viii.  140,  Ayytihj  Ijxu  napA  fiaad^f  ^  a 
message  has  arrived  from  the  king.'  And  so  in  a  number 
of  compounds ;  as,  rrapoupup,  *  to  take  from,'  that  is,  *  fh>m 
beside;'  irapaireca^ouj  ^to  beg  from.'  In  such  instanceei 
however,  Trapd  has,  in  fact,  its  proper  meaning  of  *  alongside,' 

*  beside,'  that  of  ^from'  being  suggested  by  the  circnm* 
stances  in  which  the  preposition  is  employed,  chiefly  by  the 
known  relation  in  which  the  parties  to  the  action  stand  to 
each  other.  Thus,  in  the  example  cited  from  Homer,  when 
Poseidon  says  that  he  and  Apollo  came  (to  Hium)  and 
served  Laomedon,  and  the  coming  is  ftarther  qualified  by 
the  addition  of  Tvapd^  *  alongside,'  so  as  to  mean  a  coming 
that  is  alongside ;  and  when  this,  again,  is  more  precisely 
defined  by  the  genitive  Jnic»  *  with  respect  to  Jupiter,'  thai 
giving  the  idea  of  ^  a  coming  that  is  alongside  in  respect  of 
Zeus ;'  it  is  naturally  undentood  from  the  drcumstanoee  of 
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with  cases  of  nonns:  e.g.  Herod,  ix.  15^  xariruuf  3k  (ri 
crpazimtdoii)  ic  ti;^  lllaxaada  j^u  napi  rbu  ^Aannthu  natofm 
reroYfiiuovy  '  drawn  up  along  the  river  Asopos ;'  Xen.  Anab. 
L  2, 13,  iuToujdu  f^v  Tzapa  ttjv  bdbv  xpijvij  ^  Mi8ou  xaiou/iiuijf '  there 
was  a  fountain  by  the  roadside ;'  Id.  i.  8,  24,  tfiMtPcof  di  woi 
of  napa  rijv  ddXarcoof  oixouprec  iv  SoXohq  xai  ip  *IaaoTcy  *  those 
who  dwell  along  the  sea,'  '  by  the  sea-side.' 

6.  'During.'  A  mere  variety  of  this  rignificatioD  of 
*  alongside'  is  that  of  ^during/  arising  from  the  idea  of  one 
thing  keeping  alongside  of  another,  and  so  maintaining  an 
equal  measure  with  it ;  as,  Tcapa  tjjp  ^/adpap^  *  during  the  day/ 
that  is, '  running  alongside  of,  and  having  the  same  measure 
with,  the  day :'  e.g.  Demosth.  895, 11,  napd  rmmju  ripf  dbn»- 
dijfjuaPy  ^  during  this  sojourn  abroad.' 

<?.  *  With,'  *  at,'  *  near.'  Nearly  connected  with  the  mean- 
ing of '  beside,'  ^alongside,'  is  that  of  ^ with,'  'at,' '  near,' which 
TTopd  sometimes  has,  the  transition  being  very  ready  from 
the  idea  of  *  beside'  an  object  to  the  being  *  with,'  *  at,'  'near' 
it.  E.g.  II.  i.  26,  fjoj  <Te,  fipou^  xoiijjatv  iyw  napi  injoal  juypimj 
'lest  I  find  thee  at  the  hollow  ships;'  Herod.  viiL  140, 
7n)v&d\/tade  8k  xai  r^y  vuu  na^  ipk  iouaap  iouafuu^  '  the  force 
that  is  now  with  me ;'  Id.  iv.  87,  o&roc  Sh  lidtK  xareislfd^ 
Ttapa  TOO  Jiopuaou  ttjp  uijouj  '  at  the  temple  of  Dionysus.' 

d.  '  Among.'  A  mere  variety  of  the  sense  just  mentioned 
is  that  of  '  among'  or  '  with,'  which  Tzapa  obtains  when  used 
in  such  circumstances  that  the  being  'alongside,'  'with,' 
'  near,'  relates  to  a  number  of  objects :  e.g.  Od.  i.  154,  8c  /S' 
IjuSe  Ttapd  fivr^arf^pacv  dudpoj^  '  he  sang  among  the  suitors  by 
compulsion.'  Here  the  meaning  of  irapd  is  properly  'by 
the  side  of,'  'near,'  'with;'  and  the  notion  of  'among'  Iqr 
which  it  may  be  rendered  in  English  is  due  to  the  plurality 
of  objects  represented  by  fwr^arr^pcnf^  and  does  not  strictly 
belong  to  napd, 

e.  '  To'  (alongside  of.)  Ilapd  is  very  commonly  used  mth 
an  accusative  case  after  verbs  of  motion  seemingly  in  the 
sense  of  '  to,'  by  which  it  is  rendered  in  English.  In  such 
cases,  however,  the  proper  meaning  of  napd  is  '  alongside,' 
'  near,'  that  of  '  to'  being  due  to  the  accusative  case  as  con- 
nected with  a  verb  of  motion,  and  as  marking  the  object 
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reached  by  it^  or  the  extent  to  which  it  goes.  The  proper 
signification  of  napd  with  an  accnsatiye  case  attending  a 
verb  of  motion  would  be  '  to  go/  for  example,  *  alongside 

*  . .  as  regards.'  The  English  nse  compels  us,  in  rendering 
itapd  thus  employed,  to  omit  its  proper  notion  of  ^  alongside/ 
B.g.  H.  i.  847,  rA  If  abrtz  Trrjv  napA  y^  ^Afomv^  *  they  went 
again  to  the  ships  of  the  Achaei,'  that  is,  *  they  went  along* 
side  or  near  ...  as  regards  the  ships  of  the  Achaei ;'  Od.  i.  285, 
xcc^p  bh  ZTtdpTTji^St  {iX9i)  itapd  ^ap&bu  MiviXaoPj  *  thence  gO 
to  Sparta,  to  Menelaus,'  properly, '  go  alongside,  bear,  •  •  . 
as  regards  Menelaus;'  Herod,  i.  86,  dTrixd/uinn  napd  rbu 
Kpdtaovy  *  having  reached  Crossus,'  properly,  ^  having  arrived 
alongside,  near,  at, ...  as  regards  Croesus ;'  Id.  i.  86,  ^ccyop 
napd  Kopoif,  *  they  brought  him  to  Cyrus,'  properly,  *  they 
brought  him  alongside,  near,  at, ...  as  regards  Cyrus,'  or, 

*  brought  him  beside  Cyrus.'  So  in  compounds;  as,  Ttapeb-^ 
TudMy  *to  call  to  one's  side,'  ^to  summon;'  napaXafi^yuy^ 

*  to  take  to  one's  side,'  *  to  receive.' 

/.  'From  (alongside).'  In  very  many  examples,  napd^ 
occurring  with  the  genitive  case  as  the  qualification  of  verbs 
of  motion,  has  apparently  the  signification  of  *fh>m,'  and 
is  so  rendered.  E.g.  H.  xxi.  448-4,  •  •  •  5r^  Apjpope  Aao/U^ 
douTc  I  Tzdp  Aebz  iX96uT€^  i^ijTt6aa/uu  tl^  iueaurdp,  *  having  come 
from  Jupiter ;'  Herod,  viii.  140,  Ajytihj  Ijm  napd  paael^^  *  ft 
message  has  arrived  from  the  king.'  And  so  in  a  number 
of  compounds ;  as,  TtapoupttVy  ^  to  take  from,'  that  is,  ^  fh>m 
beside;'  i:apatctt(j9aty  Ho  beg  from.'  In  such  instanceSi 
however,  naipd  has,  in  fitct,  its  proper  meaning  of  *  alongside,' 
'beside,'  that  of  'from'  being  suggested  by  the  circnm* 
stances  in  which  the  preposition  is  employed,  chiefly  by  the 
known  relation  in  which  the  parties  to  the  action  stand  to 
each  other.  Thus,  in  the  example  cited  from  Homer,  when 
Poseidon  says  that  he  and  Apollo  came  (to  Hium)  and 
served  Laomedon,  and  the  coming  is  ftarther  qualified  by 
the  addition  of  napdj  'alongside,'  so  as  to  mean  a  coming 
that  is  alongside ;  and  when  this,  again,  is  more  precisely 
defined  by  the  genitive  Jnicy  *  with  respect  to  Jupiter,'  thai 
giving  the  idea  of  'a  coming  that  is  alongside  in  respect  of 
Zeus;*  it  is  naturally  understood  from  the  drcnmstanoee  of 
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with  cases  of  nonns:  e.g.  Herod,  ix.  15,  xarintyB  3k  {th 
arparimtdoii)  ic  ^^  IIXatoLcida  -pjv  napi  rbv  ^Aaanrhy  mrapiy 
xtcacffdvoifj  *■  drawn  up  along  the  river  Asopos ;'  Xen.  Anab. 
i.  2y  IS,  ivToSj^  ijiv  izapa  r^v  bdbv  xp^wj  ^  Mtdoo  xaiouftiuigy  ^  there 
was  a  fountain  by  the  roadside ;'  Id.  i.  8,  24^  Ipuepaf  ik  Mmt 
oi  napa  n;v  ^dXarrop  oixoupTtc  iv  lohn^  xai  Iv  *Iam)7Cf  *  those 
who  dwell  along  the  sea,' '  by  the  sea-side/ 

b.  'During.'  A  mere  variety  of  this  signification  <^ 
'  alongside'  is  that  of  ^dnring,'  arising  from  the  idea  of  one 
thing  keeping  alongside  of  another,  and  so  maintaining  an 
equal  measure  with  it ;  as,  napa  rijp  ^/lipai^y  *  during  the  day/ 
that  is, '  running  alongside  of^  and  having  the  same  measure 
with,  the  day :'  e.g.  Bemosth.  895, 11,  napA  Toutijv  r^  dsoh 
dTjfuauy  ^  during  this  sojourn  abroad.' 

e.  '  With,' '  at,' '  near.'  Nearly  connected  with  the  mean- 
ingof '  beside,'  'alongside,'  is  that  of  ^with,'  'at,'  'near,' which 
Tzapa  sometimes  has,  the  transition  being  veiy  ready  from 
the  idea  of '  beside'  an  object  to  the  being  *  with,' '  at,'  *  near^ 
it.  E.g.  II.  i.  26,  p^  atj  T^p^^j  junhfjirtv  tfi^  napA  vr^wrl  njpim^ 
'lest  I  find  thee  at  the  hollow  ships;'  Herod.  viiL  140, 
7tijv&d]^ta&e  dk  xai  zijv  wu  Trap  ipi  ioHaaif  ^va/iry,  '  the  force 
that  is  now  with  me ;'  Id.  iv.  87,  o&roc  ii  iiihK  xardieifd^ 
Tzapa  TOO  Jioituaou  r^v  ^ov,  '  at  the  temple  of  Dionysus.' 

d.  *  Among.'  A  mere  variety  of  the  sense  just  mentioned 
is  that  of  '  among'  or  '  with,'  which  TzapA  obtains  when  used 
in  such  circumstances  that  the  being  'alongside,'  'with,' 
'  near,'  relates  to  a  number  of  objects :  e.g.  Od.  i.  154,  Sc  ^ 
^ade  napa  pyijor^paep  dudpcr^j  '  he  sang  among  the  snitoiB  by 
compulsion.'  Here  the  meaning  of  Tzapd  is  properly  'by 
the  side  of,'  '  near,'  '  with ;'  and  the  notion  of  '  among'  by 
which  it  may  be  rendered  in  English  is  due  to  the  plurality 
of  objects  represented  by  purjazr^pacvy  and  does  not  strictly 
belong  to  napd, 

e,  '  To'  (alongside  of.)  Ilapd  is  very  commonly  used  with 
an  accusative  case  after  verbs  of  motion  seemingly  in  the 
sense  of  'to,'  by  which  it  is  rendered  in  Englbh.  In  sudi 
cases,  however,  the  proper  meaning  of  izapd  is  '  alongside^' 
'  near,'  that  of  '  to'  being  due  to  the  accusative  case  as  con* 
nected  with  a  verb  of  motion,  and  as  marking  the  object 
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reached  by  it^  or  the  extent  to  which  it  goes.  The  proper 
signification  of  napd  with  an  accasative  case  attending  a 
verb  of  motion  would  be  '  to  go/  for  example,  ^  alongside 
• . .  as  regards.'  The  English  nse  compels  us,  in  rendering 
napd  thus  employed,  to  omit  its  proper  notion  of  ^  alongside.' 
E.g.  H.  i.  847,  rA  9  abn^  triju  napd  viyac  ^Aiamv^  *  they  went 
again  to  the  ships  of  the  Achaei,'  that  is,  '  they  went  alon^ 
side  or  near  ...  as  regards  the  ships  of  the  Acheei ;'  Od.  i.  285, 
xtc^y  ih  IndpxTjvbt  {iX&i)  napd  ^op&dv  MeviXaop^  *  thence  go 
to  Sparta,  to  Menelaus,'  properly,  ^go  alongside,  bear, .  .  . 
as  regards  Menelaus;'  Herod,  i.  86,  dntxdfUiHH  napd  riv 
Kpdiaoify  *'  having  reached  Crcesus,'  properly,  ^  having  arrived 
alongside,  near,  at, ...  as  regards  Croesus ;'  Id.  i.  86,  Ijyaj^p 
napd  Kupovj  *  they  brought  him  to  Cyrus,'  properly,  *  they 
brought  him  alongside,  near,  at, ...  as  regards  Cyrus,'  or, 

*  brought  him  beside  Cyrus.'  So  in  compounds;  as,  napw- 
Tutiiii^y  ^to  call  to  one's  side,'  *to  summon;'  napaXaptfidpttv^ 

*  to  take  to  one's  side,'  *  to  receive.' 

/.  *From  (alongside).'  In  very  many  examples,  napd^ 
occurring  with  the  genitive  case  as  the  qualification  of  verbs 
of  motion,  has  apparently  the  signification  of  *fh>m,'  and 
is  so  rendered.  E.g.  II.  xxi.  448-4,  •  •  .  5r^  dy^vope  Aaopii^ 
dovcc  I  nap  Jcb^  iXd6vctQ  ^ijTtwfafuv  c/c  iuiaurdPj  *  having  come 
from  Jupiter ;'  Herod,  viii.  140,  djy^)ihj  fjxu  napd  ^amlijo^y  *  a 
message  has  arrived  from  the  king.'  And  so  in  a  number 
of  compounds ;  as,  napoipuvy  ^  to  take  from,'  that  is,  *  from 
beside;'  napantta&aty  ^to  beg  from.'  In  such  instanceSi 
however,  napd  has,  in  fact,  its  proper  meaning  of  *  alongside,* 

*  beside,'  that  of  'from'  being  suggested  by  the  circum* 
stances  in  which  the  preposition  is  employed,  chiefly  by  the 
known  relation  in  which  the  parties  to  the  action  stand  to 
each  other.  Thus,  in  the  example  cited  from  Homer,  when 
Poseidon  says  that  he  and  Apollo  came  (to  Sium)  and 
served  Laomedon,  and  the  coming  is  further  qualified  by 
the  addition  of  napd^  *  alongside,'  so  as  to  mean  a  coming 
that  is  alongside ;  and  when  this,  again,  is  more  precisely 
defined  by  the  genitive  Jnic,  '  with  respect  to  Jupiter,'  thus 
giving  the  idea  of  *  a  coming  that  is  alongside  in  respect  of 
Zeus;*  it  is  naturally  understood  from  the  circumstances  of 
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the  action,  and  from  the  mntnal  relation  of  the  parties  to  it, 
that  the  coming  is  *  from  beside  Zeus,'  and  not '  to  beside  Zeos.' 
For,  while  the  motion  contained  in  iXdSvTB^  will  allow  either 
*  to'  or '  from'  to  be  supplied  with  napdj  ^  alongside,'  it  is  not 
only  fitting  to  the  relation  existing  between  the  parties  to  the 
action  or  motion  that  Poseidon  and  Apollo,  as  inferior  to  him, 
should  come  on  their  errand  to  Ilium  from  Zeus,  but  the  other 
words  of  the  sentence  show  that  the  object  reached  by  the 
coming  was  Ilium,  and  thus  render  it  certain  that,  in  the  con- 
nection in  which  it  stands,  the  motion  qualified  by  napd  and 
the  genitive  is  one  'from'  and  not  'to'  Zeus.  The  inferred 
sense  of '  from'  is  alone  expressed  in  the  English  rendering; 
the  idea  of  '  beside,'  <  alongside,'  contained  in  izapdy  being 
wholly  omitted.  If  it  be  not  true  that  irapd  has  obtained  its 
apparent  sense  of  '  from'  in  the  way  here  stated,  then  this 
meaning,  it  being  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  other  signi- 
fications of  Tiopdy  and  therefore  not  to  be  referred  to  the  pre- 
position, at  least  with  any  degree  of  plausibility,  must  be 
attributed  to  the  genitive  case.  But  this  case,  rightiy 
understood,  has  no  such  signification,  any  more  than  the 
preposition  has,  and,  of  course,  cannot  communicate  it  to 
Tiopd.  The  only  meaning  that  the  genitive  can  convey,  con- 
sistently with  its  use  elsewhere,  is  that  of  'with  respect  to;' 
that  is,  it  can  only  show  that  the  action  as  qualified  by  izapd 
is  to  be  understood  as  having  special  reference  to  the  noun 
marked  by  the  genitive ;  that,  for  example, '  the  coming  along- 
side or  beside,'  in  the  instance  cited  above,  is  to  be  taken  as 
having  specific  reference  to  Zeus.  Then,  the  action  being 
referred  to  a  specific  person,  if  it  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
fitly  to  come  from  him,  and  if  his  relative  position  and  rank 
be  such  that  the  action  may  suitably  proceed  from  him,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  it  intended  to  be  so  understood.  The 
coming  of  Poseidon  and  Apollo  to  Ilium  as  servants  of 
Laomcdon  being  referred  to  Zeus,  and  it  being  he  alone 
that  could  send  them  upon  such  a  degrading  service,  it  is 
at  once  inferred  that  the  coming  was  '  from'  him ;  and  it  is 
then  true  that  this  idea  of  'from'  is  derived  from  the  relative 
position  of  the  parties  to  the  action,  regard  being  had  to 
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the  character  of  the  action,  and  not  from  the  genitive  by 
itself  considered,  nor  yet  from  the  preposition  napd. 

That  the  origin  here  given  of  the  signification  of  *  from/ 
as  attributed  to  7:apd  with  the  genitive  case,  is  the  true  one, 
might  be  further  shown  to  be  probable  from  the  fact  already 
noticed,  that  xazd^  *down,*  is  used  with  the  genitive  case 
both  in  the  sense  of  *  down  from'  and  *  down  upon.*  In 
that  case,  it  is  plain  that  the  idea  of  'from'  and  that  of 
*  upon*  are  to  be  inferred  from  the  circumstances  in  which 
xard  stands,  and  that  if  the  signification  of  'from'  be 
attributed  to  the  genitive  case,  that  of  *  upon'  must  equally, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  be  given  to  this  case.  But  this 
latter  is  by  no  one  pretended  to  be  among  the  meanings  of 
the  genitive.  A  like  confirmation  might  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  ;r/>6c  with  the  genitive  in  the  sense  of  *  from;*  but 
it  can  hardly  be  required. 

An  additional  example  or  two  may  be  given,  in  which 
Tzapd^  having  apparently  the  signification  of  *  from,*  is  joined 
with  the  genitive  case  of  the  object  from  which,  more  obvi- 
ously than  in  the  examples  already  cited,  the  action  proceeds. 
Thus,  -dCsehin.  23,  31,  xpcLup]  7roX},7]  napa  zwu  dexourTwu  cbroi/- 
TT^azTcuy  *  a  great  outcry  from  the  dicastse  will  meet  him  ;*  Id. 
62,  3,  nap'  kxdurwp  twu  "^  E?Jjjpa)if  dnoka^eJu  r^v  i^ye/ioviauy  *to 
receive  the  hegemony  from  the  Greeks  voluntarily  bestow- 
mg  It. 

2.  'Like,*  'equivalent  to,'  'as  much  as,'  *by,'  'lacking,' 
various  forms  of  comparison  of  values,  &c.  From  the  proper 
sense  of  'alongside,*  'beside,'  napd  obtains  the  notion  of 
comparison,  which  is  readily  suggested  by  placing  objects 
alongside  of  each  other.  (See  Passow's  Lexicon,  s.  v.)  This 
meaning  of  napd  will  vary  with  the  varying  results  obtained 
by  comparing  objects  according  to  this  method,  and  is 
expressed  in  English  by  such  terms  as  Mike,*  'equivalent 
to,'  'as  much  as,'  'by,*  'lacking.*  Thus,  in  a  number  of 
compounds,  as,  napaj'Xufeti^y  '  to  carve  alike,'  *  to  counterfeit,' 
napadetxyj)^axy  'to  show  alongside,'  'to  show  as  a  pattern,' 
napddtq-fiay  'an  example,*  'a  pattern,*  'something  exhibited 
alongside  for  comparison.*  And  so  in  a  varietj'  of  uses  with 
the  accusative  case :  e.g.  Xen.  Memor.  i.  4,  14,  napi  rd  dLUa 
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J^wa  Sxnztp  dtoi  ol  dp&pamoi  fiiOTeuouat^  ^compared  with  the 
rest  of  animals;'  Orat.  Att.  1416,  21,  tijv  feioaofias^  iiof  poj 
szapi  fuxpbv  fjY^trQy  *'  if  you  do  not  consider  philosophy  a  thing 
of  little  moment,'  that  is,  ^  a  thing  that  is  placed  alongside 
of,  and  so  is  counted  equal  to,  what  is  small/ 

8.  a,  ^On  one  side  of.'  Ilapd  not  only  expresses  the  idea 
of '  alongside,'  '  beside,'  or  of  an  object  placed  by  the  side 
of  another,  but  conveys  also  the  meaning  of '  on  one  side 
of,'  that  is,  of  not  coinciding  with ;  and  this  will  be  ren- 
dered  in  English  by  other  terms  also,  as  '  by,'  ^  past,'  Ac 
Thus,  in  some  compounds,  as,  napafiaiuuu^  'to  go  on  one 
side  of,'  ^to  pass  by,'  also,  'to  transgress;'  napd^cun^^  'a 
deviation,'  that  is,  '  a  going  on  one  side/  not  in  a  line  with, 
*a  transgression;'  rtapa^XiTzteVj  *to  overlook,'  'to  omit,'  *to 
see  amiss,'  properly,  'to  look  on  one  side'  and  not  in  a  line 
with,  and  so  ' to  miss  seeing  aright;'  jcapdfuuy  'to  lead  past,' 
' to  lead  by,'  that  is,  '  to  lead  on  one  side  of;'  Tcapadpopajf  'a 
running  past;'  Ttapaduta&ai^  'to  steal  in,'  that  is,  'to  enter 
at  one  side  of,  by,  past,  a  person,'  and  so,  without  being 
observed ;  ra/>a;r^€?i/,  'to  sail  by,'  'to  sail  past,'  that  is,  'on 
one  side :'  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  v.  1,  11,  bp&  izXdia  TroXUba^  napa- 
TzXiouvay  '  I  see  vessels  frequently  sailing  by ;'  Id.  Hell.  i.  5, 
12,  Tzap*  aifTou:  ra^  npcipa^  rwv  Atjadpdpou  vtwp  TTopatUij  '  he 
would  sail  past  the  very  prows  of  Lysander's  ships.'  So  like- 
wise where  rzapd  is  used  with  the  accusative  case  of  a  noun : 
e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  v.  2,  29,  nap*  o&njy  t^u  Bol^Xmwi  du  Tcapt^ 
iifOij  'one  must  pass  by  Babylon  itself,'  that  is,  'on  one 
side  of  Babylon.' 

6.  'Beyond.'  The  sense  of  'beyond,'  which  itapd  often 
has,  is  a  variety  of  that  just  noticed,  and  has  its  origin  in 
the  idea  of  going  'by'  or  'past'  an  object,  that  is,  'on  one 
side  of  it.'  Thus,  in  compounds,  as,  Tzapatpiptadm^  'to  be 
borne  beyond,'  that  is,  'to  be  borne  past'  or  'on  one  side 
of;'  Tzapazph-jittVy  'to  run  past,'  'to  run  beyond,'  *to  outran.' 
And  so  when  r.apd  is  used  apart  with  the  accusative  case: 
e.g.  Xen.  Ages.  v.  3,  ixmv  Inbvu  Tzapi  rot^c  diXou^j  '  he  volun- 
tarily toiled  more  than  all  others,'  that  is,  '  beyond,  past, 
all  others.' 

'Yer}\'     In  some  compounds   this  sense  of  'beyond' 
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becomes  equivalent  to  *veiy,'  *in  excess/  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  itdpd  being  that  an  action  or  state  goes  beyond  or 
past  what  is  usual  or  reasonable.  Thus,  Trapapjpauj  ^  to  be 
too  old/  and,  hence,  Ho  be  childish;'  Trapa^ep/juui^eiPj  Ho 
heat  to  excess.' 

c.  '  Besides.'  Another  variety  merely  of  this  same  sense 
of 'beyond*  is  that  of  *  besides,'  the  Latin  prceter:  e.g.  Xen. 
Cyrop.  i.  2,  9,  l^s^u  dk  del  roue  i^cduva^  zdSa,  xai  napi  ri^y 
fopsTpop  ip  xoXe(p  xoTtldoj  'besides  the  quiver;'  Id.  (Econ. 
viii.  12,  fifiu  dk  napd  Trdura  (popzimy,  '  it  is  full,  besides  every 
thing  (already  mentioned),  of  lading.' 

d.  'Against,'  'contrary  to.'  In  many  instances  Ttapd  has 
the  meaning  of  'against,*  'contrary  to.'  Thus,  in  com- 
pounds, as,  Tzapduofioz^  'contrary  to  law,'  'in  violation  of 
law;*  Ttapa^aii^ai^  roue  vopoo^^  'to  transgress  the  laws;'  napd- 
iof(Ky  'unreasonable,'  'contrary  to  reason,'  'unexpected," 
'contrary  to  what  is  counted  upon.'  8o  also  with  the 
accusative  case :  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  6,  6,  Trapa  yap  roue  ra;y 
^t&v  ^eapLoh^  ndura  zd  zotauza  elvcuy  '  contrary  to  the  divine 
laws  ;*  Id.  Anab.  v.  8,  17,  l^taztv  auzcii^  .  .  .  ti  zc  Im"  ipao 
Ina&ov  Tzapd  zd  dixaco)^,  dtxr^v  Xafiecu, '  if  they  suffered  any  thing 
at  my  hands  contrary  to  right  ;*  Plat.  Phsed.  95,  a,  ^ajufiaurzop^ 
poc  etne^  a>c  Trapd  56eav,  '  contrary  to  my  expectation,'  prceter 
opinioneni ;  Id  ib.  93,  a,  obdi  ze  nda^eep  dXXo  nap'  8,  dp  ixeipa  i^ 
Ttoc^  7j  TzdajfTjy  '  contrary  to  whatever  they  do  or  suffer.' 

This  sense  of  'against,*  'contrary  to,'  is  plainly  of  the 
same  nature  with  that  of '  on  one  side  of,'  and,  hence,  not 
coinciding  with ;  thus,  Ttapd^aivup  roue  pipou^,  'to  violate  the 
laws,*  properly  means  'to  go  (act)  otherwise  than  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws,*  to  act  so  as  to  be  'at  one  side  of,'  that 
is,  not  coinciding  with,  the  laws,  not  in  the  same  line  with 
them ;  napd  dcKop  tiniip  signifies  '  to  speak  not  in  conformity 
with,  so  as  not  to  coincide  with,  one's  expectations.'  This 
origin  of  the  sense  of  'against,'  'contrary  to,'  as  had  by 
zdpdy  is  more  manifest  in  such  compounds  as  napeuppovuv^ 
'  to  be  out  of  one's  senses,'  or,  as  it  is  accurately  expressed 
in  English,  'to  be  beside  one's  self;'  that  is,  'to  think  in 
a  wrong  way,*  to  direct  one's  thoughts,  not  in  the  right 
way,  but  on  one  side  of  the  proper  line;  and  so  in  napfmaiuyy 
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'  to  commit  a  binnder/  literall  j,  *  to  9trtke  amiae,'  *  to  strike 
on  one  side  of  a  string/  as  in  playing  with  a  plectram,  ^to 
go  ont  of  the  furrow/  (see  Passow's  Lencon,)  'to  be  oat  of 
one's  mind  /  compare  the  Latin  ddirarty  ^  to  be  mad,'  pro- 
perly, 'to  go  out  of  the  furrow/  (fim;)  irapdJbjpoCf  'talking 
amiss/  'talking  foolishly/ 

e.  'Lacking/  'wanting/  To  the  instances  in  which  napd 
means  '  on  one  side  o^'  '  not  coinciding  with,'  belongs  its 
use  with  the  accusatiye  to  express  how  much  a  thing  lacks 
of  a  certain  measure,  where  it  is  rendered  in  English  by 
'lacking/  'wanting/  E.g.  Orat.  Att  748^  21,  jrop'  HipK 
^foo^  i/Tciuoaartj '  you  condemned  him  to  dvefmoj  lacking  a 
few  votes/  that  is,  'your  judgment  fell  on  one  ride  o( 
was  not  coincident  with,  a  condemnation  to  dre/uaf  &iled 
of  accomplishing  this  result,  by  (to  the  extent  of)  a  few 
votes/  Orat.  Att  41,  36,  irapA  rirrapac  {^fooc,  'laddngi 
wanting,  four  votes.'  (See  Lidex  Orat  Att)  According  to 
the  view  here  presented,  it  is  easily  understood  how  icapd 
may  have  meanings  so  entirely  different  as  '  like,'  *  as  much 
as,' '  equivalent  to,'  and  '  lacking,'  'wanting/  Li  the  former 
case,  an  object  stands  '  alongside  of  another,  and  confonns 
to  it ;  in  the  latter,  it  falls  '  on  one  side  of  it^  and  does  not 
coincide  with  or  conform  to  it,  and  hence  comes  short  o£  it» 
or  is  lacking. 

Summary  of  the  sigmfieaUons  of  napdL 

llapd.  1.  'Beside,'  'alongside.' 

a.  'Beside,'  'alongside/  'during.' 
6.  'By,'  'at,'  'near,'  'with/  'among/ 

c.  *  To,'  (beside,  near.) 

d.  '  From,'  (beside ;) '  by,'  (agent) 

e.  '  Compared  with,'  '  like,' '  as  much  as. 
2.  'At,  or  on,  one  side/  not  coinciding  with. 

a.  '  At,  or  on,  one  side,'  '  past,'  •  by/ 
6.  '  Past,' '  beyond  /  *  very.' 
e.  'Besides.' 

d.  'Against,' 'contrary to.' 

e.  'Lacking,'  'wanting.' 
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SIGNIFICATION  AND  USB  OP  Ttapd  WITH  CASKS  OF  NOUNS. 

I.  Ilapd  vnih  the  genitive  case. 

1.  ^  By/  ^  at,' '  near.'  Ilapd  with  the  genitive  in  the  sense 
of  *  by/  *  at,'  *  near,'  is  used  seldom,  and  only  in  lyric  poetry, 
the  dative  being  commonly  used  with  7:apd  in  this  signifi- 
cation. E.g.  Soph.  Antig.  966,  ntipi  di  Kuopiwp  jTsiayiwi^  | 
didufjun:  i^^c,  I  dxToi  Boandpcouj  *  by  the  dark  sea,'  or,  *  by  the 
sea  of  the  Cyanean  rocks;'  Id.  ib.  1122,  seqq.,  dt  BaxjpSJy 
Baxyav  pjj[zplmoXtv  Bfj^mf  \  vai(av  nap*  brjfpa^v  ^  h[jDfj}H)o\ffticd^pwPj 
*  by  the  watery  stream  of  Ismenus.'   (See  Passow's  Lexicon.) 

Ilapd  is  here  used  in  a  sense  immediately  derived  from 
that  of  ^beside ;'  and  the  genitive  has  the  meaning  of  'with 
respect  to.'  Thus,  in  the  latter  example,  nap*  brfpmv  ^lapajvoi 
fiU&pmv  means* by,'  'near,'  properly,  'beside,'  .  .  .  with 
respect  to  the  stream  of  Ismenus.  The  example  cited  from 
the  Iliad,  iv.  468-9,  nXeupd^  rd  ol  xu^apzi  nap*  danido^  iSifa- 
dudrjj  I  ouTi^ae  Suaztp  fahcrjpt'i^ '  he  wounded  his  side,  which,  aq 
he  stooped,  was  exposed  at  one  side  of  his  shield,'  and  which 
Passow  makes  to  mean  'was  exposed  by  going  from  his 
shield,'  may  rather  be  regarded  as  an  instance  of  the  use  of 
napd  with  the  genitive  in  the  sense  of '  at,  or  on,  one  side 
of.'  Otherwise,  it  is  better  to  attribute  to  napd  in  this  place 
its  usual  meaning  of '  beside.'  It  would  surely  seem  better 
to  say  that  the  side  was  exposed,  or  was  displayed,  without 
the  shield  at  one  side  or  alongside  of  it,  than  to  admit  so 
&r- fetched  an  interpretation  as  'was  exposed  by  going  frqm 
the  shield.' 

2.  a.  ^  From.'  The  common  sense  of  ;ra/>d  with  the  geni* 
tive  is  that  apparently  of '  £ix)m,'  occurring  chiefly  with  verbs 
of  motion :  e.g.  II.  i.  190,  ^  ir(%  ipdtrfopov  d^h  ipwrad/upo^  napd 
pyjpouy  ^having  drawn  his  sharp  sword  from  (beside)  his 
thigh ;'  Herod,  viii.  140,  ipoi  djytXiij  ^xte  napd  ^eJi^y  '  a 
message  to  (for)  me  has  arrived  from  the  king ;'  Xen.  Anab. 
i.  7,  13,  oi  auTopoXijaapTcc  .  .  .  napd  ptYdiou  fiaaeXiw^y  '  those 
who  deserted  from  the  great  king ;'  Id.  ib.  i.  8,  7,  napd  dk 
Stvtoo  xai  llaacwpo^  nXecou^  ij  durjfiXiot^  '  more  than  two  thou* 
saud  (went  uway)  from  Xenias  and  Pasion.'  And  even 
where  motion  is  not  expressed,  but  an  action  is  described 
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that  involves  the  notion  of  something  proceeding  from,  or 
to  be  obtained  from,  a  person,  itapd  is  employed  in  the  same 
sense.  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  v.  1,  11,  e?  oSv  alvijadfitvot  icapa 
TpoTref^oupTitou  /ioxpA  itXdia  xaxdfoefuify  *  if  we  should  ask  and 
obtain  long  ships  (of  war)  from  the  people  of  Trapezos.' 

In  such  examples,  the  sense  of  ^from,'  seemingly  repre- 
sented by  Tzapdy  does  not  properly  belong  to  this  preposition, 
but  is  suggested  by  the  obvious  relation  in  which  the  parties 
to  the  action  or  motion  stand  to  each  other.  Thus,  in  the 
example  above  cited  from  Herodotus,  ifiioi  Afydih]  iJMti  icapa 
^aaciSjfKj  ^a  message  to  (for)  me  has  arrived  from  the  king,' 
the  coming  of  a  message  implies  a  messenger  and  a  person 
by  whom  he  has  been  sent,  and  the  action  of  coming  can  be 
hardly  otherwise  conceived  by  us  than  as  being  from  the 
person  by  whom  the  message  or  messenger  is  sent.  So  that 
the  moment  a  person  is  pointed  out  as  being  the  sender  of 
the  message,  he  is  at  the  same  time  understood  to  be  the 
person  from  whom  the  action  or  motion  proceeds.  The 
idea  of  'from'  is  most  readily  suggested  by  bringing 
together,  with  their  proper  connection  marked,  the  action 
or  motion,  its  subject,  and  the  person  from  whom  it 
naturally  proceeds.  Now,  not  only  is  fiaaeisu^j  ^  the  king,' 
naturally  so  related  to  djjtXhjy  <a  message,'  and  to  d^jciloc, 
'  a  messenger,'  which  is  implied  in  ifytXh^^  that  it  is  at  once 
seen  that  the  latter  may  properly  proceed  from  the  former; 
but  the  genitive  case  fiourek^a^  is  employed  to  show  that  the 
Ajytlhj  is  to  be  taken  as  appertaining  to  the  fiaadnK^  that  it 
is  a  message,  not  of  any  other,  but  specifically  of  the  king. 
Furthermore,  the  words  of  the  example  are  spoken  by  Mar- 
donius,  the  king's  officer;  and  nothing  can  be  more  natural 
than  to  assume  that  the  message  which  he  says  has  arrived 
for  him,  and  is  referred  to  the  king,  is  from  the  king.  These 
things,  then,  concurring,  a  message  represented  as  having 
come,  and  a  person  from  whom  naturally  it  would  proceed, 
and  who  is  marked  by  the  genitive  case  as  the  object  to 
whom  the  message  is  to  be  referred,  the  mind  at  once  con- 
nects them  in  their  proper  relation,  and  regards  the  message 
as  proceeding  ^  from'  the  king.  If  this  be  so,  the  idea  of 
*  from'  is  derived  from  neither  the  preposition  nor  the  geni- 
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tive  case,  but  from  the  relation  seen  to  exist  between  the 
action  and  the  parties  to  it,  and  between  these  parties  them- 
selves. In  fact,  the  genitive  case,  as  seen  above,  does  no 
more  than  point  out  the  object  to  which  the  action  is  to  be 
referred  as  appertaining  to  it ;  and,  so  far  as  the  case  alone 
is  considered,  the  action  might  be  regarded  either  as  coming 
from  it  or  going  to  it ;  just  as  ol  Aatou  ^rja/ioij  Herod,  v.  48, 
for  any  thing  contained  in  the  genitive  case  itself,  might  as 
well  mean  the  oracles  given  by  Laius,  or  proceeding  from 
Laius,  as  the  oracles  received  by  Laius.  And,  as  regards 
TTopdy  it  merely  marks  the  action  or  motion  as  having  the 
relative  position  of 'beside,'  'alongside,'  *near,*  with  refer- 
ence to  the  object  to  which  the  action  qualified  by  the  prepo- 
sition belongs ;  so  that,  when  the  coming  of  a  message  from 
a  person  is  further  defined  by  Trapdj  it  means  '  the  coming 
of  a  message  from  beside  or  near  a  person.'  But  if,  as  it 
thus  appears,  the  idea  of 'from'  is  due,  not  to  the  prepo- 
sition napdy  nor  yet  to  the  genitive  case,  but  to  the  obvious 
relations  of  the  action  or  motion,  and  of  the  parties  to  it, 
the  one  to  the  other,  it  might  seem  difficult  to  say  why  the 
meaning  of 'from,'  as  connected  with  rtapd^  arises  only  when 
the  preposition  is  used  with  the  genitive  case  and  with  the 
verbs  of  motion  or  action  implying  motion.  The  answer  is, 
that  the  only  other  case  that  is  used  with  rrapd  and,  verbs  of 
motion  is  the  accusative,  and  that  here  the  idea  of '  from' 
can  hardly  arise,  because  this  case,  coupled  with  such  verbs, 
marks  either  the  object  actually  reached  by  the  motion,  or 
its  measure  or  extent ;  and,  in  either  case,  the  idea  suggested 
by  the  relation  in  which  the  accusative  stands  to  the  action 
or  motion  is  that  of  '  to,'  and  not  of  '  from.'  Indeed,  the 
fact  that  irapd  is  used  with  the  accusative  case  apparently  in 
the  sense  of '  to'  after  the  very  verbs  with  which,  when  the 
genitive  is  employed,  it  seems  to  mean  'from,'  goes  to  con- 
firm the  view  here  taken,  that  Ttapd  really  signifies  neither 
'to'  nor  'from,'  but  only  'beside,'  *near.' 

In  the  same  way  is  to  be  explained  the  use  of  napd  with 
the  genitive  to  mark  the  object  from  which  any  thing  is 
derived  or  is  regarded  as  proceeding,  occurring  with  such 
verbs  as  //av(?(ive/v,  'to  learn,'  nuuMuic&ax^  'to  be  informed,' 
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*  to  learn,'  dxovw^  *  to  hear,'  8e86paej  *  to  give.'  (See  Passow's 
Lex.)  Thus,  in  fon^&thuv  napd  twoc,  *  to  learn  fix>m  a  peraon/ 
the  only  use  of  Tvapd  is  to  show  that  the  act  of  learning,  or 
the  person  who  learns,  is  *  beside,'  *near,'  the  party  from 
whom  instruction  comes.  The  genitive  rrwic  points  out  the 
object  to  which  the  act  of  learning,  or  the  being  a  learner, 
is  referred  as  specifically  appertaining  to  it,  so  as  to  convey 
the  notion  of  the  relation  of  pupil  and  teacher;  and  to  be  a 
person's  learner  or  disciple  means  the  same  thing  as  to  learn 
from  a  person.  And  thus  the  natural  relations  of  the  parties 
connected  with  the  act  of  learning  suggest  the  notion  of 
*from,'  and  Tvapd  merely  marks  the  relative  position  of  the 
learner  and  of  the  person  from  whom  the  teaching  comes. 

6.  *By,'  marking  the  agent  Of  the  same  nature  essen- 
tially, and  requiring  the  same  explanation,  is  the  use  of  Ttapd 
with  the  genitive  case,  not  rarely  met  with,  to  express,  as 
do  also  6716,  drrdj  ;r/>Ac,  ixy  with  the  genitive,  the  agent,  or 
the  object  from  whom  an  action  proceeds.  E.g.  Soph. 
Trach.  596,  /idvop  rap*  bfi&y  th  ^eyol/jte&\  *only  might  we  be 
well  concealed  by  you,*  that  is,  *have  a  covering  from  yon ;' 
Plat.  Symp.  175,  b,  cited  by  Passow,  aoiptauQ  napd  tohk  ff^bT- 
pou<r9cu^  '  to  be  filled  with  wisdom  by  a  person.' 

II.  Ilapd  with  the  dative  case. 

*  Beside,'  *by,'  *near,'  *at,'  *with.'  Ilapd  with  the  dative 
case  retains  its  proper  sense  of  *  beside,'  *by,'  or  has  the 
nearly  related  meaning  of  '  near,'  *  at,'  *  with.'  E.g.  D.  v. 
572,  a>c  eldei^  d'jo  (pmrt  izap*  dXkjXocac  [xivovct^  *  remaining  along- 
side of  each  other,'  or  '  beside,  near,  with,  each  other.*  Od. 
i.  154,  (Pr^fAtpy  oc  [>'  fj^cSt  r.apa  piu7j<rn]pffaf  didpqjy  *who  sang 
among  the  suitors  by  compulsion ;'  properly,  *  beside,  near, 
with,  or  among,  before,  the  suitors.'  And  so  in  a  variety 
of  uses,  and  admitting  of  a  diversity  of  rendering  in  Eng- 
lish according  to  the  circumstances.  E.g.  Herod,  iii.  160, 
ZamOpou  8k  01)8 ec^  .  .  .  [fTzspe^dXero  napd  Japtlip  '/orry,  *no 
one  surpassed  Zopyrus  in  the  judgment  of  Darius ;'  that  is, 
*with,  near,  beside,  Darius  (if  he  were)  judge;'  Id.  i.  82, 
o&roc  Tzap*  ipol  rd  o\)vofxa  8ixax6^  i<rct  ipipta&ai^  *he,  in  my 
opinion,  has  a  right  to  bear  the  title,'  properly,  *with  me 
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he  has  a  right;'  Id.  i.  86,  xal  /jdicara  (iifwp)  zoh^  irapa  apiat 
mjTolat  doxioi/Toc  ik^iouQ  dpoij  ^  and  saying  it  of  those  espe- 
cially who  thiuk  they  are  happy/  that  is,  ^who  with  them- 
selves seem  to  be  happy;'  Id.  i.  105,  xai  bpau  nap'  kcjUToiat 
roue  dTzapsopipou^  Jc  ^  Zxo&exip^  X^P^^f  ^  dcaxiaTagj  ^and 
that  those  who  arrive  in  the  Scythian  country  see  among 
the  Scythians  themselves,  or  in  their  own  land,  how 
they  are  affected;*  properly,  *see  with,  that  is,  among, 
themselves.'  Add  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  5,  8;  and  Herod, 
vi.  86,  fin. 

In  all  these  and  like  instances  of  the  use  of  napd  with  this 
case,  the  dative  introduces  the  object  to  which  any  action 
or  state  qualified  by  napd  is  referred  as  being  that  ulti- 
mately affected  by  it,  or  as  that  which  it  concerns;  and  the 
dative  case  depends  for  its  use  more  immediately  on  the 
sense  of  ^beside,'  *near,'  contained  in  the  preposition  itself; 
for  it  is  as  easy  to  attach  the  dative  in  the  sense  of  the  final 
object  to  the  notion  of  *  beside,'  *  near,'  conveyed  by  the 
preposition  jrapdj  as  to  the  idea  of  ^  sameness'  in  6  o^^c,  or 
to  that  of  *  equality*  in  «roc. 

in.  Ilapd  with  the  accusative  case, 

1.  a.  'Alongside  of,'  *  beside.'  Ilapd  is  very  commonly 
employed  with  the  accusative  case  in  the  sense  of  '  along- 
side of,*  'beside.*  a.  Without  accompanying  motion,  and 
simply  to  mark  position  by  the  side  of:  e.g.  Od.  xii.  82, 
of  fiiu  xocfjojaauTo  napa  npupa/^aea  vrjb^y  'they  slept  by  the 
side  of  the  moorings  of  the  ship ;'  U.  i.  468,  viot  di  Ttap* 
auTou  ij[oi^  r.tfXKm^oXa  x^pah,  '  by  his  side,  beside  him,  the 
young  men  held  spits  in  their  hands;'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  9, 
13,  7:o?J^dxe^  3*  ^i^  ideip  Tzapd  roc  crt^fiipa^  bdoh^  xai  nodwu  xoi 
^ecpiop  xal  difdaXpatv  artpoopiivoo^  du&piinou^y  '  along,  by  the 
side  of,  frequented  roads  ;*  Id.  ib.  i.  2,  18,  iirroDda  j^v  Ttapd 
TTju  bdop  xpTjvr^^  '  there  was  a  fountain  by  the  roadside.'  See 
Id.  ib.  i.  2,  24 ;  iii.  5,  1. 

(i.  With  a  verb  of  motion,  which  napd  qualifies:  e.g. 
Xen.  Anab.  v.  10,  1,  lnXto^f  i^pipajz  ibo  napA  rijv  ^v,  *  they 
sailed  two  days  along  the  land;'  Id.  ib.  iv.  8,  26,  nap*  iani- 
5ac  nafjayaYOi^Ta^  zrjp  ipatfiarlap  ini  ipdioffo^^    'leading  the 
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enomoty  to  the  left  in  the  form  of  a  phalanx,*  that  is  'by 
the  side  of,  alongside  of,  the  shield  or  left  hand.' 

In  both  sets  of  examples,  the  accusative  has  the  sense  of 
*  as  to,'  '  as  regards.'  Thus,  in  ^u  napi  Hp^  M&v  xpijuigf  the 
construction  is,  Hhere  was  a  fountain  alongside  .  •  •  as 
regards  the  road ;'  and  in  IttIbop  itapA  ripf  yfju^  *  they  sailed 
alongside  ...  as  regards  the  land,' '  as  fsur  as  the  land  was 
concerned.' 

6.  *  Beside,'  *near,'  *by,'  *at.'  In  a  sense  very  nearly  re- 
lated to  that  above  noticed,  napd  with  the  accusative  case 
is  used  to  mean  ^beside,'  ^near,'  ^by,'  'at,'  the  relative 
position  indicated  by  these  terms  very  naturally  following 
that  of  ^alongside.'  E.g.  Herod,  iv.  87,  o&roc  ii  {ii^)  xar^ 
ieifdij  napd  too  Jcowxfoo  zdv  vqbv  iv  Bol^aydif^  'this  stone  was 
left  at,  near,  the  temple  of  Dionysus  in  Byzantium,'  pro- 
perly, 'alongside  of,  beside,  the  temple.'  The  example, 
Od.  xii.  32,  of  fikv  xocfjojaauro  napi,  7:pofnnJ4na  vi^,  might  be 
rendered,  quite  as  well,  '  they  slept  by,  near,  the  moorings 
of  the  ship.'  Here,  also,  the  accusative  has  the  sense  of 
'as  to,'  'as  regards;'  thus,  ouro^  di  xaxtiufdij  napA  tb/y  m^ 
means,  properly, '  this  stone  was  left  near,  at, ...  as  regards 
the  temple.' 

e.  'With.'  Ilapd  with  the  accusative  case  has  also  the 
signification  of  'with,'  retaining,  however,  enough  of  its 
primary  meaning  of  '  alongside'  to  distinguish  it  from  a(m 
and  iJiMxd,  E.g.  Herod,  vi.  86,  liclzi  pot  rd  fipiewa,  isAarfi  r^ 
{^cTj^  i^apYUpdnToa/Ta  &ia&ai  napd  ai,  '  I  determined  to  de- 
posit the  half  of  my  substance  with  you ;'  Id.  i.  86,  xa<  J!c 
hrra  Audwu  Troip*  abzbif  ndidaz  {ini  rijju  TWpi/p  dptfiifieunj)  '  and 
placed  on  the  funeral  pile  fourteen  sons  of  Lydians  with 
him;'  Id.  viii.  140,  nuvdAu^a^t  dh  xai  tt/jv  wv  nap^  ipk  idoamf 
di)vapnfy  'you  are  aware  of  the  force  that  is  now  with  me;' 
Xen.  Hell.  i.  6,  29,  7:apa  di  Atofddoura  ol  Zdptoe  •  •  •  rtroq^ 
uipot,  '  and  with  Biomedon  were  posted  the  Samians,' 
or,  '  alongside  of,  beside,  Diomedon,'  the  sense  being  really 
the  same.  The  accusative  case,  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding 
uses  of  Tzapd  \vith  this  case,  has  the  sense  of  '  as  to,'  '  as 
regards,'  or  marks  the  extent  in  which  the  action  or 
state  as  qualified  by  izapd  is  to  be  taken.     Thus,  in  the 
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example  dt^  hcvA.  Audwp  nap*  ainbv  ntudaz  iiti  rijv  Tn^pijy  di«- 
ficfiaae,  the  meaning  properly  is,  ^he  caosed  fonrteen  sons 
of  Lydians  to  ascend  the  fimeral  pile  beside,  near,  with, 
•  • .  as  regards  him.'  Compare,  in  Herod,  vi.  86,  the  ex- 
ample above  given  with  the  use  of  7taf)d  with  the  dative,  in 
the  same  sense  of  ^  with,'  at  the  end  of  the  chapter ;  i0 
iStTCiOTa/jtiifip  c&c  /JU>t  xu/iBua  iarou  napA  aoi  aha  (r^  j[pij/jtttTa)^ 

d.  *  During  (the  time  of).'  Hapd  with  the  accusative 
case  is  frequently  employed  to  denote  the  period  of  time 
with  which  an  action  runs  parallel,  or  to  which  it  corre- 
sponds, the  idea  being  that  of  lying  or  running  alongside 
of  a  thing,  keeping  pace  with  it,  and  so  answering  to  it 
exactly  in  measure  or  extent  In  English  this  is  expressed 
by  '  during,'  *  in  the  time  of,'  '  in.'  £.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iL  8, 
15,  xai  ^u  xai  napd  7z6tov  i^db  /jtku  TtMnpaiakfh^  di^  *  and  it  (the 
date  wine,  o2vac  fOiuixan^)  was  sweet  in,  during,  at  the  time 
of,  drinking  it,  but  caused  headache.'  Here  irapA  nArop 
marks  the  sweet  taste  of  the  wine  as  corresponding  in 
extent  of  time  with  the  drinking  it,  that  is,  as  lying,  in 
point  of  time,  alongside  of  it,  or  as  keeping  pace  with  it, 
the  one  exactly  answering  to  the  other;  and  this  is  in 
accordance  with  the  proper  sense  of  napd.  Orat  Att  896, 
11,  Tcapd  Tax)T7jif  tt^v  djrodtg/uap^  ^during  this  journey,'  or 
'  throughout  this  journey,'  that  is,  coinciding  in  extent  of 
time  with  this  journey,  and  running  parallel  with  it;  Id. 
470, 12,  TTopd  Tob^  pixcaToo^  xaipouCf  *  in,  during  the  time  o^ 
the  greatest  exigency ;'  Id.  514,  8,  noipd  namof  t^  TCPPW^f 
^  during,  throughout,  the  whole  time  that  he  was  choregus;* 
Demosth.  229,  19,  roTc  ix  toip  pdpwp  rtpmpUuQ  nap*  a&td 
vddcxijpaTa,  xn^daty  ^  to  use  the  legal  punishment  at  the 
very  time  of  the  wrong-doing ;'  that  is,  making  the  punish- 
ment keep  pace  with  the  wrong-doing,  answering  to  it 
throughout 

In  such  examples,  it  is  sufficientiy  phun  that  napd  scarcely 
departs  at  all  from  its  original  sense  of  ^  alongside,'  and 
that  the  accusative  case  has  the  meaning  of  *  as  regards,* 
^  as  far  as  goes,'  giving  the  measure  of  the  parallelism  ex- 
pressed by  ::apd.  Thus,  in  the  first  example,  the  accusative 
ndzoif  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  sweet  taste  of  the  wine 
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{^du)  was  ^  alongside'  (jtapd),  or  was  coincident,  Damdy, '  as 
&r  as  the  drinking  went,'  ^  as  regarded  the  drinking  it.* 

e.  '  On  acconnt  o^'  ^because  o^'  ^by  reason  o^'  properiy, 
'conformably  to/  'with  a  just  regard  to,'  'in  view  ol^'  'in 
consideration  of.'  Ilapd  with  the  accusative  case  is  occa- 
sionally capable  of  being  rendered  in  English  by  '  on  ac- 
connt of,'  'because  of,'  'by  reason  of.'  E.g.  Demoeth.  48| 
14,  obdk  yap  oJrco^  napA  rijv  a6ro5  fKapajv  roewvcn^  iiajv&jrc^ 
&rou  Tcapd  rijv  i^pevipav  AfdXiuap^ '  for  neiliher  has  this  man 
(Philip)  aggrandized  himself  so  much  by  reason  of  his  own 
strength,  as  on  account  of  our  neglect ;'  Id.  110, 15,  o&  imp* 
8v  obdi  duo  £/c  TOUTO  ri  Trpdy/uxra  dftxraij  'our  acflhirs  have 
come  to  this  pass,  not  by  reason  of  one  thing,  nor  of  two.* 

In  such  examples,  the  proper  sense  of  napd  with  the 
accusative  is  '  conformably  to,'  'consistently  with,'  'accord- 
ing  to  the  measure  of,'  that  is,  it  marks  the  object  with  wfaioh 
an  action  or  proposition  corresponds  in  its  measure  or 
extent  This  sense  is  nearly  akin  to  the  idea  of  comparison, 
which  napd  with  the  accusative  has  been  seen  to  express, 
and,  like  it,  is  derived  from  the  meaning  of  'alongride^' 
'beside,'  both  these  notions  springing  from  the  conceiving 
an  object  as  placed  alongside  of  another.  Thus,  in  the  fint 
example,  the  meaning  is,  '  this  ^man  has  aggrandueed  him- 
self, not  so  much  in  conformity  with,  according  to  the 
measure  of,  his  own  strength,  as  in  conformity  with,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of,  our  neglect'  And  so,  in  the  second 
example,  the  meaning  is, '  our  affikirs  have  come  to  this  pass, 
not  conformably  to,  as  properly  accords  with  or  answers  to, 
one  thing,  nor  even  two  things;'  that  is,  'not  one  thing, 
nor  yet  two  things,  furnish  a  just  measure  with  which  our 
present  condition  of  affitirs  shall  be  found  conforming.' 
The  rendering  of  napd  with  the  accusative  in  English  by 
'  on  account  of,'  *  by  reason  of,'  though  not  strictly  accu- 
rate, is  yet  not  very  remote  from  the  true  meaning,  pro- 
vided the  terms  be  understood  somewhat  in  the  sense  of 
'in  view  of/  'in  consideration  of.'  When  it  is  said, 
'  this  man  has  aggrandized  himself,  not  so  much  in  con- 
formity with  his  own  strength  as  in  conformity  with  our 
neglect,'  it  is  not  far  from  saying,  'in  view  o^  in  con- 
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fiideration  of,  not  so  much  his  own  strength  as  our  neg- 
lect;' nor  is  this  very  different  from  saying,  *by  reason 
of,  on  account  of,  not  so  much  his  own  strength  as  our 
neglect.* 

Here,  again,  the  accusative  case  used  after  napd  has  the 
sense  of  'as  regards,'  ^asfatas  concerns.'  Thus,  in  the 
example  obdi  yap  ohro^  Tiaparrjvalrcou  fxbfojv  roaoorov  itTjv^Tjrat^ 
the  construction  is,  ^nor  has  this  man  aggrandized  him- 
self so  much  in  exact  accordance  with,  with  a  corresponding 
measure  ...  as  regards  his  own  strength.'  That  is,  the 
accusative  marks  the  extent  to  which  the  conformity  ex- 
pressed by  napd  is  to  be  understood  as  asserted. 

/.  *To  (beside).'  Ilapd  with  the  accusative  case,  chiefly 
of  persons,  is  frequently  used  after  verbs  of  motion,  to  mark, 
in  the  most  obvious  view,  the  object  which  the  motion 
reaches,  and  is  rendered  in  English  by  *to.'  E.g.  Od.  i, 
284-6,  npwra  fxiv  ic  HOXov  iX&i,  xai  upto  Niaropa  8tov  |  xu&sv 
di  iTtdpTTjuSe  napa  ^au&6v  MeviXaovy  *  and  thence  go  to  golden- 
haired  Menelaus ;'  Herod,  i.  86,  ri^oc  5i,  djtexdfjieuot  napA  rdu 
Kpo7(JO)j  TQJp  MtMTcjv  dyyiXocj  IXeyoit  rdde^  *  at  length  messengers 
of  the  Mysians  reached  Croesus,  and  spoke  as  follows;'  Xen, 
Anab.  i.  2,  12,  iurau&a  d^exveTrai  ^EiziHxSa  .  .  .  izapd  KopoVy 
*here  Epyaxa  reached  Cyrus;'  Id.  ib.  i.  2, 17,  iti/x^a^  Ucfpifra 
rdv  ippTjuia  izapd  rob^  orpaTTjffdb^  r&v  ^^EXh^vmv^  ^sending 
Pigres  to  the  Greek  officers.' 

In  such  examples,  napd  really  means  *by  the  side  of/ 
*  beside,'  *near,'  and  the  sense  of  *to,'  by  which  seemingly 
napd  is  rendered  in  English,  is  due  to  the  accusative  as 
connected  with  a  verb  of  motion  and  expressing  the  object 
reached.  Thus,  in  the  last  example,  the  sending  to  the 
officers  is  expressed  by  nipupa^  and  r6*K  <npary]You^^  but  is 
farther  qualified  by  napd^  so  as  to  signify  that  the  interpreter 
Pigres  came  to  them  and  was  ^alongside  of  them  or  *  near' 
them ;  that  is,  Pigres  was  sent  to  the  officers  so  as  to  be 
alongside  of  or  near  them.  Compare  what  was  said  above 
of  the  use  of  napd  with  the  genitive  case  in  the  sense  of 
*from  alongside  of.' 

The  accusative,  however,  in  this  construction,  may  either 
be  considered,  in  the  more  obvious  view,  as  directly  marking 
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the  object  reached  by  the  verb's  motioii,  or,  as  is  probably 
more  correct,  may  be  regarded  as  attending  upon  the  action 
of  the  verb  as  qualified  by  Tcapd^  in  the  sense  of  'as  regards,' 
that  is,  to  define  with  regard  to  what  object,  or  within  whit 
limits,  this  combined  meaning  is  to  be  taken.  Thus,  oong 
the  same  example,  in  ni/jupaiz  lUffnita  irapd  ro2ic  ^npanj^ou^^ 
the  action  of  sending  is  qoalified  by  icapdj  so  as  to  mean, 
'  having  sent  Pigres  alongside  or  near,'  and  the  accasative 
Toh^  orparTjffoi)^  marks  in  what  regard,  within  what  limits, 
this  is  afiSirmed,  <  as  regards  the  ofiSicenu'  So  that,  according 
to  this  latter  view,  which  seems  more  satisfiau^iy,  the  sen- 
tence vnW  mean,  'having  sent  Pigres  alongside  ...  as 
regards  the  ofiSicers,'  the  ofiSicers  alone  being  regarded  as 
directly  concerned  in  the  message. 

g.  Comparison :  '  as  much  as,'  '  as  good  as,'  '  eqoivalent 
to,'  &c.  Ilapd  with  the  accusative  case  expresses,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  the  idea  of  comparison,  rendered  in  EngUsh 
by  a  diversity  of  phrases,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  comparison,  as  will  be  seen  presently  in  detail.  This 
notion  of  comparison  readily  springs  from  the  sense  of 
'  alongside,' '  beside,'  proper  to  the  preposition,  objects  being 
placed  alongside  of  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  compariaon, 
and  comparison  being  readily  suggested  by  the  fi^ct  of  such 
juxtaposition.  And  it  may  be  remarked  generally,  as  neces- 
sary to  the  right  interpretation  of  such  forms  of  comparison 
as  are  expressed  by  iiapd  with  the  accusative  in  its  sense  of 
'  alongside  of,'  that,  when  an  object  is  placed  beside  another 
for  comparison,  either  of  two  cases  may  occur;  first,  it  may 
equal  the  standard  of  comparison ;  as,  naff  oidivj  '  as  much 
as  nothing;'  or,  secondly,  it  may  exceed  the  standard;  as, 
napd  Toh^  diXou^  iizdpecj '  he  toiled  more  than  the  rest'  Mean- 
while, Trapd  expressing  no  more  than  the  being  alongside, 
and  so  suggesting  comparison  merely,  these  relations  of 
equality  and  superiority  must  be  gathered  firom  the  condi- 
tions of  the  comparison,  which  ordinarily  leave  no  great 
room  for  ambiguity.  There  is,  it  may  be  mentioned,  still 
a  third  ease  of  comparison  expressed^  by  napdj  that  of  in- 
feriority, or  coming  short  of  the  standard  of  comparison ; 
but  that  belongs  to  Trapd  in  the  sense  of  '  at  or  on  one  aide 
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of/  ^  not  coinciding  with/  and  does  not  come  under  consi- 
deration in  this  place. 

a.)  'As  much  as/  ' as  good  as,'  ^as.'  IlaLpd  with  the  accu- 
sative case  is  used  to  mark  an  object  to  which,  as  to  a 
standard  of  comparison,  another  is  referred  and  counted 
as  equal.  This  is  expressed  in  English  by  '  as  much  as,' 
*as  good  as,'  *as.'  E.g.  Soph.  Antig.  465-6,  oZtcd^  Ifjtocft 
Tclude  Tou  fiSpoo  Tu^eTif  \  nap'  obdiv  dU/'oc,  *  so,  for  me,  forsooth, 
to  meet  with  this  doom  is  a  sorrow  of  no  moment,'  ^  as  good 
as  nothing ;'  Id.  ib.  84-5,  .  .  .  xai  rb  npayii  dyuu  \  ou^  <5<  nap' 
Mii^y  ^  and  to  account  the  matter  not  as  a  thing  of  naught,' 
properly,  *  as  equal  to  nothing ;'  Id.  Electr.  1827,  ndrepa  nap^ 
ouSii^  TOO  ^iou  x7jde(r&'  Ire ;  '  do  you  still  have  no  care  for  life  ?' 
Id.  (Ed.  Tyr.  982-3,  .  .  .  ddXd  zoajff  h^p  \  nap'  obdiv  itne, 
^ara  rbv  ^iov  ipipUj  *  to  whom  this  is  as  nothing,'  *  who 
values  it  as  nothing  worth;'  Eurip.  Or.  569,  nap^  obdiu 
ain(u(:  :^v  du  dXXbvm  ndaut:^  ^it  were  to  them  a  thing  of 
nothing  to  destroy  their  husbands.'  (See  Bothe's  note  on 
Soph.  Antig.  35.)  Herod,  i.  120,  napd  afuxpd  yap  xai  rcSv 
loyiwif  jJ/iTv  (]^ta  xfji^copijxtj  *  for  some  oracles  even  have  turned 
out  of  little  moment,'  that  is,  '  as  much  as,  equivalent  to, 
a  small  matter;'  Demosth.  1416,  21,  ha  fuMoif  npovpiipm  at 
npo^  TTju  (pdoaofpcoi^y  iiv  /dy  nap  A  fuxpbv  noojajj^  ^unless  you 
account  philosophy  a  thing  of  little  moment,'  ^  equal  to  a 
small  thing;'  Id.  593,  22,  iyw  roiwv  raTura  /aiu  ob  napA  puxpbp 
Axcaut^ofitvoi:  nap  d/Mu  dntkutrdfjcfju,  *  with  no  little  struggle.' 
Here  belong  napa  ^pa^by  and  nap*  dXiyop^  which,  like  itapd 
fitxpdi^,  are  rendered  commonly  by  'by  a  little,'  and  mean, 
properly,  'equal  to  a  little,'  ^as  much  as  a  little;'  napd 
noXb,  '  by  much,' '  equal  to  much,'  nap^  iaov,  *by  how  much/ 
napa  roaourou,  'by  so  much.'  (See  Passow's  Lex.  s.  v. 
napd.) 

In  such  examples,  napd  with  the  accusative  marks  an 
object  alongside  of  which  another  is  placed  for  comparison, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing  essentially,  gives  a  standard  to 
which  any  proposition  is  referred  to  determine  its  mea- 
sure;  and,  when  the  circumstances  suggest  no  idea  of 
superiority  nor  of  inferiority,  the  relation  of  equality  is 
assumed  to  exi%t.    Thus,  in  the  last  example,  napA  iiap6v  is 
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added  to  the  proposition  r^v  ftioaoflop  ihf  f/^  xaejajgj  to  give 
a  standard  of  measure  alongside  of  which  it  is  placed,  and 
with  which,  consequently,  it  is  compared ;  ^  onless  you  con- 
sider philosophy  as  standing  alongside  o^  on  the  same  £6oi> 
ing  with,  equal  to,  a  small  matter.' 

The  accusative  case,  as  here  used  vdfh  icapdj  has  the 
meaning  of  'as  regards,'  ^as  &r  as  is  concerned,'  or  shows 
with  regard  to  what  object,  within  what  limits,  the  coire? 
spondence  in  measure  or  the  exact  conformi^  expressed 
by  TLopd  is  to  be  regarded  as  affirmed.  Thus,  ri^v  fdoaofUiM 
iay  l^lr)  napa  fjuxpbv  Troajajjy  *  unless  you  account  philoisopl^  as 
being  of  equal  measure,  exactly  corresponding, ...  as  re- 
gards a  little  matter.' 

Of  the  same  nature  are  a  number  of  expressions  in  which 
xapd  with  the  accusative  denotes  an  object  or  action  to 
which  another  answers.  Thus,  Aristoph.  Ban.  648,  xisffipf 
napa  nhffrf^  ixdvepovy  'I  will  give  to  each  blow  for  blow,' 
the  blow  given  to  the  one  answering  to  a  blow  ^ven  to  the 
other.  This  mode  of  expression  has  the  same  origin  with 
the  preceding,  namely,  in  the  idea  of  one  thing  placed 
alongside  of  another,  and  hence  regarded  as  corresponding 
to  it  exactly  in  measure,  number,  or  any  other  point  of 
comparison.  Demosth.  1360,  20,  aupuyat  dk  {Niaipop)  huxriptf 
ilj/iipap  Trap*  i^fxipai/y  'and  that  Neaera  should  spend  a  dty 
with  each  of  the  two  alternately ;'  that  is,  a  day  with  one 
should  answer  to  a  day  with  the  other,  or,  what  is  tho  same 
thing,  should  spend  ^  every  other  day'  with  one  of  ibe 
two.  The  phrase  Trap*  ha  yipoi/ric  xai  ifunim^  ^old  men  and 
young  men  alternately,'  cited  in  Passow's  Lexicon,  mi^ 
mean  '  old  men  and  young  men  counted  one  for  one,'  *  one 
of  the  one  age  answering  to  one  of  the  other  age.'  Bnt, 
if  this  be  the  interpretation,  it  should  be  observed  as  being 
peculiar  in  this,  that  the  objects  intended  to  be  counted 
one  against  the  other  are  not  formally  placed  one  alongside 
of  the  other,  as  in  Trhjpju  napd  nkqf^p  above ;  but  they  are 
named  in  contrasted  classes,  yipowiQ  xai  ymUat^  'old  mffo, 
and  young  men,'  and  then  nap'  Suay  ^  alongside  of,  answer- 
ing  to,  one,'  is  added  to  show  that  the  two  classes  of  per- 
sons are  to  be  regarded  as  answering  to  each  other,  not  as 
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classes  merely,  and  generally^  but  individually,  an  old  mna 
to  a  young  man,  and  a  young  man  to  an  old  man;  and 
this  it  does  by  setting  up  a  standard  to  which  the  two 
classes  of  old  men  and  young  men  are  equally  referred,  sa 
as  to  answer  to  the  standard  of '  one.'  Instead  of  saying,  ^  an 
old  man  for  a  young  man,'  that  is,  ^  an  old  man  alongside 
of,  with  {napd\  a  young  man,'  yifmif  napa  veauiauj  and  ^  a 
young  man  for  an  old  man,'  ueavca^  icapd  yipoyzctj  a  briefer 
form  of  expression  is  used,  '  old  men  and  young  men  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  standard  of  one'  {nap'  eke),  the 
mind  supplying,  from  the  contradistinction  in  which  the 
one  class  stands  to  the  other,  that  they  are  not  only  gene* 
rally  arranged  according  to  the  standsurd  of  one,  but  that 
they  answer  to  each  other,  one  of  the  one  class  to  another 
of  the  other  class,  one  for  one  {nap*  eva).  The  phrase  nap^ 
pSf^va  Tphoi^j  cited  from  Arist.  H.  A.  vii,  2,  1,  in  Passow's 
Lexicon,  and  translated  '  every  third  month,'  means,  pro- 
perly, ^answering  to,  coinciding  with,  the  third  month,' 
the  notion  of  '  every'  third  month,  or  of  a  succession  of 
actions  occurring  at  equal  periods  of  three  months,  is 
suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  for  napd  fojya 
rpizov  furnishes  merely  the  standard  of  measure  to  which 
the  action  corresponds,  and,  in  order  that  the  sense  of 
^  every,'  or  of  successive  actions  corresponding  to  the 
standard,  may  be  conveyed,  there  must  be  present  also 
some  sign  of  a  plurality  of  actions  to  be  thus  distributed. 
Soph.  Aj.  475,  n  x^P  ^^P'  ^P^P  ^pipo-  ripnuv  tx'u\  *for 
what  pleasure  has  day  alternating  with  day?'  that  is,  ^day 
answering  to  day;'  Demosth.  467,  6,  oImouv  napi  /iku  tic 
Tpcdxoura  pjuptddoQ  pupiou^  didaxn  /jojdeppooc  jj/^v,  napd  dk  rdc 
8ixa  ixTTrepauec  TpKr^iXiou^ ;  ^for  every  three  hundred  thousand 
bushels  (medimni)  of  corn  he  makes  us  a  present  of  ten 
thousand  bushels,  and  for  every  hundred  thousand  about 
three  thousand  bushels;'  that  is,  ^answering  to,  correspondr 
ently  with,  three  hundred  thousand  bushels  he  bestows  on 
us  ten  thousand.'  (For  the  examples,  see  Passow's  Lexi- 
con, s.  V.  napdy  and  Index  Orat.  Att) 

^.)  In  some  examples,  napd  is  used  with  the  accusative  to 
mark  a  comparison,  but  with  the  idea  of  a  superiority  on 
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the  pari  of  the  subject  of  compariflon  to  the  standard  with 
which  it  is  compared,  or  alongside  of  which  it  is  placed. 
E.g.  Xen.  Memor.  i.  4,  14,  jcapa  rd  £Ua  (^wa  Stamp  tffoc  A 
iif&pamot  ^ciOT£i}ooaij  *  compared  with,  and  above,  all  other 
animals,  men  live  as  gods ;'  Id.  Ages.  v.  8,  iicApte  napa  tok 
diioui:,  ^  he  toiled  more  than  all  the  rest ;'  Id.  Memor.  iv.  4^ 
1,  Skns  diddrjio^  eluae  irapA  roue  diXot^  t^oxrcSv,  *  so  that  he 
was  manifestly  of  good  order  above  all  the  resL' 

In  such  examples,  it  is  plain  that  the  notion  of  SQperioritjr 
to  the  standard  of  comparison  is  suggested  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  napd  with  the  accusative  serving  only, 
as  in  the  instances  above  considered,  to  mark  the  compari- 
son with  a  standard.  This  being  so,  neither  the  preposi- 
tion nor  the  accusative,  as  here  used,  require  further  expla- 
nation. 

T*.)  As  was  above  mentioned,  napd  with  the  accusative, 
in  another  set  of  examples,  is  employed  to  mark  the  amount 
by  which  a  fact  or  statement  fails  or  comes  short  of  being 
true  just  as  set  forth ;  as,  Ttapa  papdpy  *  by  a  little,'  nap^  diq^mtf 
^  by  a  little,'  iroipd  ^paj[Uy  ^  by  a  small  amount,'  or  ^  within  a 
little,'  ^wellnigh.'  E.g.  Isocr.  178,  d,  rotir^v  iv  diq^j[p6iHp 
aaXtuaau  xai  Xud^vai  napa  papbv  htohjaay^  ^  this,  in  a  little  space 
of  time,  they  caused  to  be  agitated  and  wellnigh  dissolved;* 
that  is,  '  to  be  within  a  little,  to  be  wanting  a  little,  of  being 
dissolved.'  But  this  form  of  the  comparison  made  by  icapd 
with  the  accusative  is  more  appropriately  referred  to  a  6Su^ 
tinct  signification  of  napd  to  be  mentioned  presently. 

2.  ^At  or  on  one  side  of,'  ^not  coincident  with.'  Ilapd 
with  the  accusative  occurs,  in  a  variety  of  cases,  with  a 
meaning  clearly  distinct  from  that  of  *  alongside  o^'  'be- 
side,' which  has  prevailed  in  all  the  examples  of  the  use 
of  napd  with  the  accusative  hitherto  considered ;  namely, 
with  the  meaning  of  ^  at  or  on  one  side  oi^'  in  contracUs- 
tinction  to  being  coincident  with.  This  is  not  contrary  to 
the  idea  of  'alongside  of,'  and  does  not  exclude  it;  but  is, 
in  fact,  the  same  sense  so  modified  as  to  make  prominent 
the  notion  of  being  '  on  one  side  of  as  opposed  to  that  of 
being  in  the  same  line  with. 

a.  'At  or  on  one  side  o^'  'by,'  'past'    Ilapd  with  the 
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accusative  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ^  at  or  on  one  side  of,'  'by,' 
•past:'  e.g.  II.  xxii.  145,  of  8i  Tzapa  axoKnjv  xal  ipepebi^  ijue/iS- 
tvca  I  re/;fsoc  aihv  Imkx  xar  d/iaScrdv  iaaeuourOy  *  they  rushed 
by,  past,  the  watch-tower;*  Od.  iii.  172,  nap'  ^pepdivra 
Mcpayra,  'by,  past,  windy  Mimas;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  v.  2,  29, 
Ttap'  auTTjif  TTju  Ba^uXwua  det  napcivtu^  '  one  must  needs  pass 
by  Babylon  itself;'  that  is,  'on  one  side  of  Babylon.*  In 
these  and  many  such  examples,  the  meaning  of  napd  is  that 
above  indicated, '  at  or  on  one  side  of;*  and  the  signification 
of  'past,*  and  that  of  'beyond*  also,  which  napd  sometimes 
has,  is  partly  due  to  the  verb  of  motion  with  which  the 
preposition  is  used.  It  hardly  requires  to  be  added,  that 
the  accusative,  here  also,  has  the  meaning  of  'as  to,'  'as 
regards  ;*  as  in  the  last  example,  '  it  is  required  to  pass  by 
...  as  regards  Babylon  itself.' 

6.  a,)  'Beside,*  'except.'  Ilapd  with  the  accusative  has 
also  the  meaning  of  '  beside,'  '  except,*  which  is  derived 
immediately  from  that  of  'on  one  side  of,'  the  idea  of  'be- 
side,* '  except,*  as  expressed  by  the  preposition,  being  that 
the  proposition  thus  qualified  by  napd  does  not  embrace 
the  object  introduced  by  napd^  but  leaves  it '  on  one  side.' 
E.g.  Herod,  ix.  33,  napd  Sv  ndXoiafia  ISpapn  uady  ^  Olu/jtneddaj 
'  he  ran  so  as  to  be  victorious  in  the  Olympic  games,  ex- 
cepting one  contest  ;*  Aristoph.  Nub.  698,  oix  lave  napd 
rain'  d)la^  '  there  is  nothing  else  beside,  except,  this ;'  that 
is,  '  apart  from  this.'  So  in  the  example  cited  from  Polyb. 
iii.  110,  4,  napd  pcapy  '  every  other  day,'  that  is,  '  one  day 
excepted,  omitted,*  '  left  on  one  side.'  (See,  for  other  ex- 
amples, Weasel,  ad  Herod,  ix.  38.) 

^.)  'Wanting,*  'lacking,*  'less  by,'  'within.'  Little  dif- 
ferent  from  the  signification  of  ;ra/>d  with  the  accusative  just 
noticed  is  the  ease  in  which  it  is  rendered  by  *  wanting,' 
'  lacking,*  '  less  by,*  the  sense  here  being  that  the  action  or 
proposition  qualified  by  napd  and  the  accusative  &ils  of 
being  complete,  or  comes  short,  by  the  amount  expressed 
by  the  accusative  introduced  by  napd.  E.g.  Isocr.  867,  6, 
SkTze  napd  puxpbv  f^X^oy  dxpcza^  dno^ayiTv^  'so  that  I  came 
within  a  little  of  being  put  to  death  without  a  trial.'  The 
statement  is  that  the  being  put  to  death  fi^iled  of  occarriog, 
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fell  short  of  being  effected,  by  a  little  (fUxpSu) ;  and  irapA  fsa- 
p6u  conveys  the  idea  of  this  limitation  by  showing  that  the 
matter  affirmed  fell  on  one  side,  did  not  meet  the  fall  mea- 
sare,  or  did  not  coincide  with  {Trapdjy  what  the  terms  express- 
ing the  action  imply,  and  that  it  thas  comes  short  by  the 
amount  of  a  little  {juxpdv).  Putting  izapA.  fuxpbv  aside,  the 
proposition  would  be  that  he  was  put  to  death  without  a 
trial ;  izapA  being  added  with  J^k^v  shows  that  he  came  on 
one  side  of  this,  and  so  missed  it,  or  came  short  of  it ;  and 
Ijoxpbv  as  an  accusative  marks  how  far  he  came  short  of  or 
missed  the  being  put  to  death  without  a  trial.  Bemosth. 
743,  21,  {0e)J7rnop)  fuxpou  fihv  djracTuuarey  j[[njfsdTmv  8k  icolXSiy 
.  .  .  nap*  dXiya^  ^fou^  i^rtfuoaartj  *you  came  near  to  putting 
Philip  to  death,  and  failed  of  this  only  by  a  few  votes,  visit- 
ing him,  for  a  deal  of  money,  with  degradation  instead.' 
The  putting  Philip  to  death  fell  short  of  being  effected,  and 
had  another  penalty  substituted,  by  a  few  votes;  properly, 
it  fell  on  one  side,  and  did  not  attain  to  completion,  by  the 
amount  of  a  few  votes.  Isseus,  41,  36,  napA  rirrapac  ^'^foiK 
fjusziaj^e  r^c  Troieoic,  ^  he  came  within  four  votes  of  obtaining 
citizenship;'  Jacobs  AnthoL,  p.  695,  cited  by  Passow, 
Mdpxo^,  dr^piov  tlizapa  ypAppOy  *you  are  a  bear  (^xoc),  Marcos, 
but  for  a  letter ;'  that  is,  *  missing  a  letter,  coming  short  by 
a  letter,  if  you  wanted  a  letter,  you  would  be  a  bear.'  From 
such  examples  it  may  be  considered  as  true  that  ttapd  obtains 
the  meaning  of  *  wanting,'  *  lacking,'  Mess  by,'  *  within,'  from 
that  of  ^  on  one  side  of,'  ^  not  coinciding  with,'  and  hence 
not  reaching,  a  given  line  or  measure;  that  this  measure  is 
an  action  or  statement  as  it  is  set  forth  by  the  word  qualified 
by  Tzapd ;  and  that  the  accusative  case  attending  tzapd,  is  the 
measure  of  the  amount  by  which  this  action  or  statement 
comes  short  of  the  proper  standard. 

Here  belong  such  expressions  as  izapa  paxphv^  nap*  dXipnfy 
napa  Ppa'p^  *  within  a  little,'  *  wanting  or  lacking  a  little:' 
e.g.  Isocr.  178,  d,  above  cited,  rai)Ti^v  iif  dXijip  XP^^  tfohiwu 
zai  Xui^r^uau  zapa  pexpdu  inobjaavj  *  this,  within  a  little  space  of 
time,  they  caused  to  be  agitated  and  wellnigh  dissolved,' 
that  is,  to  come  only  a  little  short  of  being  dissolved. 

c.  *  Beside,' '  beyond,'  *  against,'  *  contrary  to.'     Ilapd  with 
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the  accusative  case  has  frequently  the  signification  of '  be* 
side,'  'beyond/  ^against,'  ^contrary  to.'  This  meaning  is 
but  another  variety  of '  on  one  side  of/  that  is,  *  not  coin- 
ciding with ;'  for  when  it  is  said,  Plat  Phaed.  c.  44,  that  a 
thing  occurs  napdi  do^oPj  *  contrary  to  my  expectation,'  prosier 
opinwnem,  the  meaning  really  is,  that  it  does  not  coincide 
with,  but  falls  on  one  side  o^  and  so  is  out  of  keeping  with 
and  contrary  to,  my  expectation.  In  the  same  way,  xapi 
iixacoi/j  'contrary  to  justice,'  means,  properly,  what  is 
'beside,' '  on  one  side  of,' '  not  coinciding  with,'  and,  hence, 
out  of  conformity  with,  opposed  to,  justice.  E.g.  II.  xiii.  787, 
nap  dupafuy  f  oux  laze  xcu  i(r4r6/uuou  TcoXt/ul^uy^  '  a  man  cannot 
fight  beyond  his  strength,  even  though  he  be  eager  to 
do  it ;'  that  is,  'a  man  cannot  fight  otherwise  than  according 
to,  in  keeping  with,  in  proportion  to,  his  strength ;'  Xen. 
Cyrop.  i.  6,  6,  napa  yip  toik  t&v  &i&p  ikapuih^  ndyra  r«l  roco&ra 
sluai^ '  that  all  such  things  were  contrary  to  the  divine  laws  / 
Id.  Anab.  v.  8,  17,  tc  re  Im*  ifwu  Inadop  napA,  rb  dixatop,  ^  if  in 
any  thing  they  were  treated  by  me  contrary  to  justice ;'  Id. 
Anab.  ii.  5,  41,  ei  napa  roh^  Spxou^  £bt  r^  anoydd^^  rijif  Oxp^ 
tX9^9  *  if  he  was  breaking  the  truce  in  violation  of  the  oaths ;' 
Orat  Att.  121,  25,  au/ifiifiijxs  noib  napA.  ripf  fuw/ajy^  ^  it  hfll 
fallen  out  very  much  contrary  to  their  mind,'  ^otherwise 
than  in  conformity  with  their  judgment' 

The  accusative  case,  in  these  examples,  has  the  signifi- 
cation of '  as  to,'  '  as  regards.'  Thus,  in  the  last  example, 
ffu/ifii^xs  napa  xyjv  jpwpajv^  '  it  has  occurred  very  much  out 
of  coincidence,  contrariwise, ...  as  regards  their  mind.* 

(For  the  table  of  napd  with  oases,  see  the  next  pig««) 
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ing with. 

Siffnifications  of  Tttpi, 

1.  a.  ^Around/  ^  about.'  Jlipiy  the  same  with  the  San- 
Bkrit  pari  J  ^circum^*  signifies,  properly,  'around,'  'abonty' 
including  the  idea  of  an  entire  circuit,  more  fully  ezpreased 
by  7:epl  xuxX(f}y  as  in  Plat  Phsed.  c,  61,  piou  nspi  jantltp^  'flow- 
ing round  about  in  a  circle,'  and  being  hereby  distinguished 
from  dfiipL  This  proper  sense  of  iztpi  is  seen  in  the  deriva- 
tive ;re/>rc,  '  round  about,'  which  seems  to  be  formed  upon 
itzpi  by  the  addition  of  an  ending  xc,  probably  akin  to  -oA;. 
Many  compounds  also  exhibit  7:tpt  in  this  meaning;  as, 
nepiauj^iijeo^,  'around  the  neck,'  ntpatipuuj  'to  shear  all 
around,'  TzepcXd/xTrBa/^  *to  shine  all  around,'  *on  every  side.' 
And  so,  likewise,  in  many  examples  of  its  use  with  the  cases 
of  nouns  Tzepi  has  this  same  local  sense  of '  around :'  e.g.  B. 
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nected  with  the  two  next  preceding  significations  of  x€pi  is 
that  in  which  it  expresses  the  occasion,  ground,  or  reason 
of  an  action,  where  it  is  rendered  in  English  by  'for/  'on 
account  of/  'because  of  E.g.  H.  zvii.  146-7,  ob  jdp  ttc 
Auxiwv  ye  /lajpjad/upo^  AoofaxHOtu  \  tlae  nepi  7rr6JUoc,  'will  go  to 
fight  for,  on  account  o^  the  city;'  II.  zvi.  497,  olrrAp  iimra 
xai  oLfTo^  ifwj  nipe  fidpiHw  xahupj  '  do  you  yourself  fight  for 
me  with  the  spear ;'  II.  vii.  801,  ^  fjikv  ifjtappdtrdipf  ipido^  nipe 
^po^poeOj  '  they  fought  on  account  of  a  quarrel ;'  properly, 
'they  fought  about,  touching,  concerning,  a  quarrel  or  occa- 
sion of  strife,'  the  fighting  being  referred  to  a  quarrel  for  its 
subject  or  occasion,  this  being  the  thing  to  which  it  relates^ 
and  hence  furnishing  the  occasion,  ground,  or  reason  of  the 
action. 

/.  'For,'  object  had  in  view.  To  this  sense  of  Tttpl  may 
be  referred  also  the  case  in  which  it  introduces  the  final 
object  or  end  of  an  action,  where  it  is  rendered  in  English 
by  'for.'  E.g.  II.  xxii.  161,  dJJ^A,  mpl  ipirpy:  *^  ""Exropoc 
Imzoddpoto  (Trdde^y) '  but  the  feet  of  Hector  ran  for  life,'  that  is, 
properly,  'about,  concerning,  on  account  oi^  life;'  Herod, 
viii.  26,  or  ou  rtepi  xnf^'^^^  ^^^  dywpa  itotAvtoij  djiia  jztpl 
dpezTji:,  'who  contend  not  for  money,  but  about  virtue.* 
The  proper  sense  of  ;re/0£,  in  these  examples,  is  'about,'  'con- 
cerning.' Thus,  in  the  latter  example,  Tupi  junjpdrwp  dcfAya 
KoeeuuTou  means  strictly  no  more  than  '  they  contend  about 
money,'  just  as  Tzepi  dpsrr^^  signifies  'about,  concerning,  the 
question  of  virtue  or  manhood,'  j[pijfmTa  being,  as  dpez^  is, 
the  subject  of  the  contest.  But,  when  the  matter  about 
which  an  action  is  performed  constitutes  at  the  same  time 
the  motive  to  it,  it  is  both  its  subject  and  its  final  object. 
The  cases  in  which  Tzepi  may  have  this  signification  can  be 
determined  only  by  the  nature  of  the  noun  with  which  it  is 
connected  and  that  of  the  action  which  it  qualifies. 

g.  '  Of  the  value  of.'  Of  the  same  nature,  most  probably, 
is  Ttepl  when  used  with  TroUoijy  nisiopo^j  kXuotoo^  nayric 
itoeeca&acy  '  to  consider  of  much,  of  more,  of  veiy  great,  of  all 
possible  moment  or  value.'  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  v.  6^  22,  iAdk 
TTj^  ^E?J.dd(K  oudku  Tzepi  zXeiouo^  izoiua&aij  *  to  consider  nothing 
of  more  value  than  Hellas ;'  Id.  ib.  L  9,  7,  irt  i:%pi  Kkuarw 
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jcotoiTo  fjojdku  ^sudea^f  *  (he  showed)  that  he  considered  it  a 
matter  of  the  highest  moment  not  to  prove  fSalse  at  all/  The 
meaning  of  Ttepiy  here  also,  is  immediately  connected  with 
that  of '  about ;'  for  by  giving  a  thing  the  relative  position 
of  about  an  object,  there  is  suggested  the  idea  of  its  belongs 
ing  to  the  class  or  category  of  such  olyect;  so  that  mpi 
TtaiXou  Tcoeua&oi  signifies  to  consider  or  account  a  thing  at 
being  of  the  class  or  category  of  what  is  much,  or  of  much 
value.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  Passow,  when  he  says  that 
^^  the  thing  belongs  to  the  sphere  or  region  of  great,  small, 
&c."  (See  Passow's  Lexicon,  s.  y.  nspL)  Compare  for  the 
genitive,  as  here  used,  the  Latin  genitives  magmj  parm^  &a, 
after  such  verbs  as  msimare^  signifying  with  tiiem  ^  to  value 
at  much,'  &c. ;  and,  for  the  meaning  of  n%pl  here  assumed, 
compare  its  use  in  such  phrases  as  of  n%pt  tlpla/wy^  ^  those 
about  Priam,'  meaning,  ^  of  the  company  of  Priam.'  The 
term  noeuir&az  containing  the  notion  of  viduing,  and  iroJUoS, 
nieiouo^y  and  the  rest  of  these  genitives,  being  expressions 
of  value,  ^  much,'  ^  more,'  ^  very  much,'  and  mpi  being  added 
to  show  that  it  is  about  or  around  these  signs  of  value  that 
the  object  to  be  valued  is  to  be  considered  as  placed,  and, 
hence,  as  being  referred  to  or  appertaining  to  them,  and  at 
belonging  to  the  particular  value  which  any  one  of  them 
denotes ;  it  is  easy  to  see  how  notua&oi  ntpl  jcolkfA  signifies 
^  to  consider  of  much  value,'  and  so  of  the  rest  It  is  really 
the  same  thing  as  to  say,  *  to  consider  an  object  as  being 
about,  as  having  to  do  with,  as  appertaining  to,'  the  several 
kinds  of  value  expressed  by  icoiiou^  icitiopoc^  &a 

2.  a.  'Quite,' ^altogether,' 'exceedingly,'* very/  Limany 
compounds  mpi  has  the  sense  of  *  quite,'  'altogether,'  'veiy,' 
'exceedingly:'  e.g.  mpioXfj^^  'exceedingly  sorrowful,'  mpi* 
^aput:,  'very  heavy,'  mpiia/mpoCy  *veiy  brilliant,'  mpHwdc^ 
'  extraordinary. '  This  meaning  would  seem  to  be  originally 
the  intensive  notion  of  around,  namely,  'round  and  round,' 
'  quite  round,'  of  which  was  retidned  only  the  intensive  sense 
of '  quite,'  '  altogether,'  without  any  reference  ordinarily  to 
the  primary  idea  of  around.  Compare  the  intensive  sense 
of  xard  above  mentioned,  that  of  the  Latin  per^  and  the 
English '  out  and  out'    In  the  case  of  the  English '  ont  and 
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out,*  the  notion  of  intensity  is  indicated  by  the  repetition 
of  the  term.  But  in  that  of  xaxd  and  nepi  the  same  idea  is 
conveyed  without  slich  repetition.  There  is  agreement, 
however,  in  this,  that  the  notion  of  intensity  does  not  seem 
to  belong  to  the  primary  meaning  of  the  term  used,  but  to 
spring  from  the  manner  of  its  employment  In  English,  as 
in  the  Hebrew,  the  notion  of  intensity  is  conveyed  by  repe- 
tition ;  in  Greek  it  may  have  been  indicated  by  mere  em- 
phasis. This  does  not  exclude  the  opinion  that  this  or  that 
term  in  English  or  Greek  is  better  fitted  than  another  to 
take  on  it  the  sense  of  intensity;  but  it  is  affirmed  only, 
that  this  notion  is  not  inherent  in  the  term  itself.  What  is 
here  said  of  the  origin  of  the  sense  of  *  quite,'  *  altogether,' 
*very,'  as  had  by  ntpi,  may  be  confirmed  by  those  com- 
pounds in  which  ntpi  has  at  the  same  time  the  meaning  of 
*all  around,*  and  of  *  quite,*  *very  ;*  as,  nepeXaXuVy  *  to  chatter 
all  round,*  and  'to  chatter  excessively,*  ntpiptmo^y  *  dirty  all 
round,'  or,  as  we  say,  'dirty  all  over,'  and  *very  dirty." 

b.  'Above,*  'more  than,'  'beyond.'  The  signification  of 
'quite,*  'very,*  'exceedingly,*  when  employed  relatively  to 
one  or  more  persons,  conveys  the  idea  of  'above,'  ^more 
than,*  'beyond.*  E.g.  H.  i.  417,  wv  d'  dfta  r'  wxufwpo^  luu 
d'c^opb^  rrepc  Tzdi^Toju  \  inXeo.  Here  the  sense  is,  *of  early 
death  exceedingly  .  ,  .  with  respect  to  all  men,'  which  is 
the  same  as  to  say,  '  of  early  death  above,  or  more  than,  all 
men.*  H.  i.  287,  dkX'  oydinrjp  i&iXee  Ttepi  Trduzwu  l/ifievac  iXXmVj 
'  this  man  wishes  to  be  exceedingly  (great,  or  the  like,) . . . 
with  respect  to  all  others,*  or  'to  be  in  excess,  to  be  above, 
.  .  .  with  respect  to  all  others.* 

It  may  be  remarked  that  this  relative  sense  of  7C€pi  is 
seen  in  several  compounds ;  as,  ntpqiyvzadcu^  '  to  survive,' 
'to  outlive,*  'to  overcome,*  'to  excel,'  Trepeecvat^  *to  be 
above,'  'to  surpass,*  the  same  verb  having  also  the  sense 
of  'to  be  around;*  rrepeix^i^y  *to  surpass,'  'to  overcome,' 
this  verb  signifying  also  'to  encompass,'  'to  embrace,'  *to 
surround;*  Trspcro^eueeUj  'to  out  shoot,'  also  'to  shoot  all 
round,*  'to  shoot  on  all  sides;'  zztpappovuv^  'to  be  wiser 
than  others,*  as  well  as  'to  turn  over  in  the  mind,'  'to  con- 
sider on  all  sides.* 
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Summary  of  the  significations  of  nspL 

IlepL  1.  a.  '  Around,*  *  about.' 

b.  ^  About,'  *near.' 

c.  *  About,'  'of,'  *  concerning;'  (object) 

d.  *For,*  'on  account  of,'  'because  of;'  (subject) 

e.  'For,'  'with  the  view  of;'  (motive.) 
/.  'Respecting,*  'with  respect  to.' 

g.  '  Of  the  value  of.' 
2.  a.  'Quite,'  'altogether,'  'very,'  *  exceedingly.' 
6.  'Above,'  'more  than,'  'beyond.' 

BIQNIFICATION   AND   USB   OP  TTSpi  WITH   CASES  OP  NOUNS. 

I.  Ilepi  with  the  genitive  case. 

1.  a.  'Around,'  'about.*  Ilepi  in  its  proper  local  sense 
of  'around,*  'about,*  is  employed  rarely  with  the  genitive 
case,  and  only  in  poetry.  E.g.  Od.  v.  68-9,  ^d*  ahroo  rezd' 
i^oazo  nepc  (mtioo^  yXafopolo  |  "/jptept^  ij^wmaa^  rsdijXei  8e  avafpi}' 
IffCii^j  '  and  there  was  spread  about  the  hollow  cave  a  flour- 
ishing vine,  and  it  was  full  of  clusters  of  grapes.'  (See 
Passow's  Lexicon.)  The  genitive  as  here  used  with  ntpl 
has  the  sense  of  '  with  respect  to ;'  as  in  the  example  cited, 
'  a  vine  was  spread  about,  around,  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the 
cave.' 

6.  'About,*  'of,'  'concerning,'  'touching,'  the  Latin  de. 
Ilepi  is  very  commonly  used  with  the  genitive  case,  as 
after  verbs  of  hearing,  knowing,  speaking,  and  the  like,  in 
a  metaphorical  sense,  to  mark  the  object  about  which  a 
persons  hears,  knows,  speaks,  &c.,  corresponding  to  the 
English  'about,*  'of,*  'concerning,'  'touching,'  and  to  the 
Latin  de.  E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  1,  3,  oZtqk  iyq^i^ai^rxofuy  mpi 
auTwi^j  'we  thus  judged  concerning  them;'  Id.  ib.  i.  2, 18, 
ei  3e  raJjTa  iyw  Xiyo)  Tzepi  bpmi^^  '  if  I  say  this  of^  concerning, 
about,  you;*  Id.  Mcmor.  i.  1,  16,  abri^  8i  ntpl  rcav  dy&pw' 
Tiecwi^  (Uc  dcekiyeTOy  '  ho  was  himself  forever  discoursing  about 
human  affairs.* 

c.  '  About,*  '  for,*  '  on  account  of.'  In  the  same  way  mpl 
with  the  genitive  is  used  in  the  sense  of  'about,'  'for,'  *on 
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the  pait  of  the  subject  of  compariflon  to  the  Btftndaid  with 
which  it  is  compared,  or  alongside  of  which  it  is  placed. 
E.g.  Xen.  Memor.  i.  4,  14,  napd  ri  diia  (^wa  Sfomp  tftoc  of 
ip&pamoe  ^ayctuown^  *  compared  with,  and  above,  all  other 
animals,  men  live  as  gods ;'  Id.  Ages.  v.  8,  i7c6v9i  napa  roue 
diiou^j  *  he  toiled  more  than  all  the  rest ;'  Id.  Memor.  iv.  4^ 
1,  dtOTB  diddijXo^  eluoi  napa  roue  £Uoac  Avaxrmif^  ^  so  that  he 
was  manifestly  of  good  order  above  all  the  rest' 

In  such  examples,  it  is  plain  that  the  notion  of  superiority 
to  the  standard  of  comparison  is  suggested  by  the  cLrcom- 
stances  of  the  case,  napd  with  the  accusative  serving  only, 
as  in  the  instances  above  considered,  to  mark  the  compari- 
son with  a  standard.  This  being  so,  neither  the  preposi- 
tion nor  the  accusative,  as  here  used,  require  further  expla- 
nation. 

f.)  As  was  above  mentioned,  napd  with  the  accusative, 
in  another  set  of  examples,  is  employed  to  mark  the  amount 
by  which  a  fact  or  statement  fails  or  comes  short  of  being 
true  just  as  set  forth ;  as,  Tzapa  papby^  *  by  a  littie,'  nap^  iitpm^ 
^  by  a  iittle,'  Tzapa  ^pajb^  *•  by  a  small  amount,'  or  *  within  a 
littie,'  ^wellnigb.'  E.g.  Isocr.  178,  d,  rauniP  ^^  iUftp-jlpoy^ 
aaJi&fjaai  xai  Xud^i^at  Tzapa  /juxpop  htoojcaiff  ^  this,  in  a  littie  space 
of  time,  they  caused  to  be  agitated  and  wellnigh  dissolved;* 
that  is,  'to  be  within  a  little,  to  be  wanting  a  little,  of  being 
dissolved.'  But  this  form  of  the  comparison  made  by  mpi 
with  the  accusative  is  more  appropriately  referred  to  a  JBs- 
tinct  signification  of  Kopd  to  be  mentioned  presendy. 

2.  'At  or  on  one  side  of,'  'not  coincident  with.'  Ilapi 
with  the  accusative  occurs,  in  a  variety  of  cases,  with  a 
meaning  clearly  distinct  from  that  of  'alongside  of^'  ^be> 
side,'  which  has  prevailed  in  all  the  examples  of  the  use 
of  Tzapd  with  the  accusative  hitherto  considered ;  namely, 
with  the  meaning  of  'at  or  on  one  side  of^'  in  contradis- 
tinction to  being  coincident  with.  This  is  not  contrary  to 
the  idea  of  'alongside  oi^*  and  does  not  exclude  it;  but  ia^ 
in  fact,  the  same  sense  so  modified  as  to  make  prominent 
the  notion  of  being  '  on  one  side  of  as  opposed  to  that  of 
being  in  the  same  line  with. 

a.  'At  or  on  one  side  o^'  'by,'  'past'    Ilapd  with  the 
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accusative  is  used  in  the  sense  of  *  at  or  on  one  side  of,'  'by,' 
*pa8t:*  e.g.  II.  xxii.  145,  of  di  napdi  axoKcrjv  xai  iptv^bv  i^ue/xd- 
eura  \  Tecj^ecK  aihv  Imkx  xar^  dfjuxScrbv  iaaeuoi/rOy  *  they  rushed 
by,  past,  the  watch-tower;'  Od.  iii.  172,  nap'  ij^tfjAtwa 
Mc/iaura^  'by,  past,  windy  Mimas;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  v.  2,  29, 
Trap'  auT7]v  ttjv  BafiuXwva  dec  napiivai^  *  one  must  needs  pass 
by  Babylon  itself;'  that  is,  'on  one  side  of  Babylon.'  In 
these  and  many  such  examples,  the  meaning  of  napd  is  that 
above  indicated, '  at  or  on  one  side  of;'  and  the  signification 
of  'past,*  and  that  of  'beyond*  also,  which  jrapd  sometimes 
has,  is  partly  due  to  the  verb  of  motion  with  which  the 
preposition  is  used.  It  hardly  requires  to  be  added,  that 
the  accusative,  here  also,  has  the  meaning  of  '  as  to,'  '  as 
regards  ;*  as  in  the  last  example,  '  it  is  required  to  pass  by 
...  as  regards  Babylon  itself.' 

6.  a.)  'Beside,*  'except.'  Ilapd  with  the  accusative  has 
also  the  meaning  of  '  beside,'  '  except,'  which  is  derived 
immediately  from  that  of  'on  one  side  of,'  the  idea  of  'be- 
side,' '  except,*  as  expressed  by  the  preposition,  being  that 
the  proposition  thus  qualified  by  napd  does  not  embrace 
the  object  introduced  by  rrapdj  but  leaves  it '  on  one  side.* 
E.g.  Herod,  ix.  33,  Ttapa  Sv  ndXa^a/jLa  Idpa/a  pa3p  ^  OXo/mtddaj 
'  he  ran  so  as  to  be  victorious  in  the  Olympic  games,  ex- 
cepting one  contest  ;*  Aristoph.  Nub.  698,  obx  lore  napi 
raur'  d?Ja,  *  there  is  nothing  else  beside,  except,  this ;'  that 
is,  '  apart  from  this.'  So  in  the  example  cited  from  Polyb. 
iii.  110,  4,  Tzapd  /juap,  '  every  other  day,'  that  is,  '  one  day 
excepted,  omitted,'  '  left  on  one  side.'  (See,  for  other  ex- 
amples, Wessel.  ad  Herod,  ix.  38.) 

^.)  'Wanting,*  'lacking,'  'less  by,'  'within.'  Little  dif- 
ferent from  the  signification  ofTrapdwith  the  accusative  just 
noticed  is  the  case  in  which  it  is  rendered  by  'wanting,' 
'lacking,*  ' less  by,*  the  sense  here  being  that  the  action  or 
proposition  qualified  by  napd  and  the  accusative  fails  of 
being  complete,  or  comes  short,  by  the  amount  expressed 
by  the  accusative  introduced  by  napdL  E.g.  Isocr.  867,  6, 
Sxne  Tzapd  futxpbv  JiXdov  dxprrcK  dito&avttv^  'so  that  I  came 
within  a  little  of  being  put  to  death  without  a  trial.'  The 
statement  is  that  the  being  put  to  death  failed  of  occurring, 
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fell  short  of  being  effected,  by  a  little  {ptxpSif) ;  and  napi  pa- 
p6v  conveys  the  idea  of  this  limitation  by  showing  that  the 
matter  affirmed  fell  on  one  side,  did  not  meet  the  fiill  mea- 
sure, or  did  not  coincide  with  {Tuapdjj  what  the  terms  ezpreea- 
ing  the  action  imply,  and  that  it  thas  comes  short  by  the 
amount  of  a  little  (jiap6v).  Putting  ^apd  fuxphf  aside,  the 
proposition  would  be  that  he  was  put  to  death  without  a 
trial ;  izapd  being  added  with  9^ldov  shows  that  he  came  on 
one  side  of  this,  and  so  missed  it,  or  came  short  of  it ;  and 
/uxpdv  as  an  accusative  marks  how  far  he  came  short  of  or 
missed  the  being  put  to  death  without  a  trial.  Demosth. 
743,  21,  {0t)iz7:o\!)  fuxpoo  fdv  djratTtcuarey  j^pfjisdrmv  8i  iroiXSy 
.  .  .  Trap'  dXlya^  ^fou^  i/rtfjuoaaxty  *you  came  near  to  putting 
Philip  to  death,  and  failed  of  this  only  by  a  few  votes,  visit- 
ing him,  for  a  deal  of  money,  with  degradation  instead.* 
The  putting  Philip  to  death  fell  short  of  being  effected,  and 
had  another  penalty  substituted,  by  a  few  votes;  properly, 
it  fell  on  one  side,  and  did  not  attain  to  completion,  by  the 
amount  of  a  few  votes.  Isseus,  41,  36,  izapi  rirrapa^  ffifotK 
/uriaj^e  r^C  TroXstoCy  ^  he  came  within  four  votes  of  obtaining 
citizenship;'  Jacobs  Anthol.,  p.  695,  cited  by  Passow, 
Mdpxo^y  dr^piov  tl  Tzapa  ypdiifia^  ^you  are  a  bear  ((i^xoc),  MarcnSi 
but  for  a  letter ;'  that  is,  ^  missing  a  letter,  coming  short  by 
a  letter,  if  you  wanted  a  letter,  you  would  be  a  bear.'  From 
such  examples  it  may  be  considered  as  true  that  napA,  obtains 
the  meaning  of  *  wanting,'  *  lacking,'  *less  by,'  *  within,'  from 
that  of  '  on  one  side  of,'  ^  not  coinciding  with,'  and  hence 
not  reaching,  a  given  line  or  measure;  that  this  measure  is 
an  action  or  statement  as  it  is  set  forth  by  the  word  qualified 
by  Tzapd ;  and  that  the  accusative  case  attending  izapd,  is  the 
measure  of  the  amount  by  which  this  action  or  statement 
comes  short  of  the  proper  standard. 

Here  belong  such  expressions  as  rtapa  paaiphvy  i:ap*  iiifw^ 
napd  Ppaj['j,  ^within  a  little,'  ^wanting  or  lacking  a  little:* 
e.g.  Isocr.  178,  d,  above  cited,  raimju  iv  diq'tp  XP^^  aaltjmu 
Tuzi  X'jdr^ucu  Tzapa  pixpbv  iTzotr^aay^  ^  this,  within  a  little  space  of 
time,  they  caused  to  be  agitated  and  wellnigh  dissolved,' 
that  is,  to  come  only  a  little  short  of  being  dissolved. 

c.  '  Beside,'  *  beyond,'  *  against,'  *  contraiy  to.'     Ilapd  with 
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the  accusative  case  has  frequently  the  signification  of  ^  be* 
side/  'beyond/  ^against,'  ^contrary  to/  This  meaning  is 
but  another  variety  of  ^on  one  side  of/  that  is,  ^not  coin- 
ciding with ;'  for  when  it  is  said,  Plat.  Phsed.  c*  44,  that  a 
thing  occurs  TzapA,  id^oPj  ^  contrary  to  my  expectation/  prtBier 
Qpinianenty  the  meaning  really  is,  that  it  does  not  coincide 
with,  but  falls  on  one  side  o^  and  so  is  out  of  keeping  with 
and  contrary  to,  my  expectation.  In  the  same  way,  vapk 
dixauouy  ^contrary  to  justice,'  means,  properly,  what  is 
*  beside,'  ^  on  one  side  of,'  ^  not  coinciding  with,*  and,  henc6| 
out  of  conformity  with,  opposed  to,  justice.  E.g.  IL  idiL  787, 
jtip  duvafuy  If  obx  tart  xai  iacufupov  7rohfju(^tep^  *  a  man  cannot 
fight  beyond  his  strength,  even  though  he  be  eager  to 
do  it  /  that  is,  ^a  man  cannot  fight  otherwise  than  according 
to,  in  keeping  with,  in  proportion  to,  his  strength/  Xen. 
Cyrop.  i.  6, 6,  TzcLpa  yitp  roiK  Toip  diwp  ihaptab^  irdpra  tJt  rocourc 
f?var, '  that  all  such  things  were  contrary  to  the  divine  laws  / 
Id.  Anab.  v.  8,  17,  eT  re  Im'  ipm  InaJhp  napi  t6  dixouop,  *  if  in 
any  thing  they  were  treated  by  me  contrary  to  justice  /  Id. 
Anab.  ii.  5,  41,  ti  Tcapd  roue  Spxouc  liu9  rdc  anoyddi/Zf  ^  9l»gu 
t^fif '  if  he  was  breaking  the  truce  in  violation  of  the  oaths/ 
Orat  Att  121,  25,  aoii^i^qx^  noXb  napi  r^  P^M^9  *  ^^  ^ 
fallen  out  very  much  contrary  to  their  mind,'  ^o^erwise 
than  in  conformity  with  their  judgment' 

The  accusative  case,  in  these  examples,  has  the  rignifi- 
cation  of '  as  to,'  ^  as  regards.'  Thus,  in  the  last  example, 
0Ufifii^6  ftapdi  r^v  p^w/JOjPp  ^  it  has  occurred  veiy  muoh  oat 
of  coincidence,  contrariwise, .  •  •  as  regards  their  mind.' 

(For  the  table  of  napd  with  oases,  see  the  next  page«) 
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TABLE  OF  THE  SIGNIIIOATIONS  AND  USHB  Of  m^  WITH  OAflES. 
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Significations  ofjttpi. 

1.  a.  ^Around/  ^ about.'  Ilepl,  the  same  with  the  San- 
skrit parij  ^circuniy*  signifies,  properly,  ^around,'  ^ about,* 
including  the  idea  of  an  entire  circuit,  more  fuUj  expressed 
by  nepe  xuxiipy  as  in  Plat  Phsed.  c.  61,  piou  ntpl  xuxX<pj  ^flow- 
ing round  about  in  a  circle,'  and  being  hereby  distinguished 
from  djifl.  This  proper  sense  of  irepi  is  seen  in  the  deriva- 
tive nipc^y  '  round  about,'  which  seems  to  be  formed  upon 
nepi  by  the  addition  of  an  ending  xc,  probably  akin  to  -ode- 
Many  compounds  also  exhibit  Ttepi  in  this  meaning;  as, 
Ttepcau^ii^eo^y  ^around  the  neck,'  ntpatipuv^  ^to  shear  all 
around,*  Tzepddfjazuvy  *to  shine  all  around,'  *on  every  side/ 
And  80,  likewise,  in  many  examples  of  its  use  with  the  cases 
of  nouns  Tzzpi  has  this  same  local  sense  of  ^  around :'  e.g.  IL 
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z.  189,  .  .  .  r^y  atipa  n^pi  fpiua^  1jiu&*  lanj^  *  quickly  the  ciy 
came  round  about  his  hearty'  *  reached  his  heurt  round 
about  */  Xen.  Ojrop.  i.  2,  4,  ot  di  l^^oe  xai  xoefASyrat  7C9pi  rd 
dpxsio,  ^  the  ephebi  sleep  also  round  about  the  public  build- 
ings.' 

6.  ^  About.'  Sometimes  mpl  is  used  in  a  sense  different 
from  the  above,  but  nearly  connected  with  it,  namely,  in 
that  of  ^  about'  with  the  idea  of  nearness  or  approximation 
to  a  thing,  as  distinguished  from  exact  position,  measure, 
and  the  like,  as  in  regard  to  space,  time,  and  numbers. 
E.g.  Anab.  ii.  1,  7,  xai  ^A^  n  j}y  ttc/oj  nhj&ofMrap  dyopdp^  ^it 
was  now  about  the  time  of  full  market ;'  Id.  HelL  ii.  4^  6, 
4ruvetXe]^fiipwp  ic  ttjv  0uii]v  nipl  htraxoaiotK^  ^  about  seven 
hundred  men,'  that  is,  a  number  something  near,  not 
exactly,  seven  hundred.  It  will  be  remembered  that  d/ifl 
has  the  same  accommodated  sense  of  ^ about;'  and  the  Eng- 
lish word  '  about,'  by  which  both  d/ifl  and  XBpl  in  this  use 
are  translated,  affords  an  instance  of  the  same  modification 
of  a  mere  local  meaning. 

c.  'About,'  'of,'  'concerning,*  the  Latin  de.  Iltply  in  no 
distant  connection  with  its  primary  sense,  is  very  frequently 
used  metaphorically  to  indicate  an  object  about  which  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  words,  or  actions  are  employed,  answei^ 
ing  to  the  English  'about,'  'of,'  'concerning,'  'touching* 
and  to  the  Latin  de.  E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  5, 18,  d  dk  ro&ra 
iyw  Xijoa  ntpl  dfiwVj '  if  I  say  this  of,  about,  concerning,  you  ;* 
Id.  Memor.  i.  2,  19,  iyw  di  ntpi  toOtwp  ob][  oSrw  'fip^iaxm^  'I  * 
do  not  thus  judge  concerning  these  things.'  Here,  again, 
the  English  word  'about'  furnishes  precisely  a  similar 
instance  of  the  accommodated  use  of  a  term  properly 
expressing  a  merely  local  relation. 

(L  'Respecting,'  'with  respect  to.'  Very  nearly  related 
to  the  sense  of  nspi  just  mentioned  is  that  in  which  it  eop- 
responds  to  the  English  'respecting,'  'with  respect  to.'  E.g. 
Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  6,  15,  ix  toutou  Sij  auu^u  roOroi^  iji»  o8c  pdinnm 
fpoi^ifiou^  nepi  toutwv  fjxouop  duatj  'I  had  intercourse  with 
those  whom  I  understood  to  be  most  intelligent  with  reqpeet 
to  these  matters.' 

e.  '  For,' '  on  account  o^' '  because  oV    Immediately  oon^ 
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nected  with  the  two  next  preceding  significations  of  mpl  is 
that  in  which  it  expresses  the  occasion,  ground,  or  reason 
of  an  action,  where  it  is  rendered  in  English  by  *  for/  ^  on 
account  of/  ^because  of/  E.g.  B.  xvii.  146-7,  ob  jdp  nc 
Auxitov  ye  /jtajpja6fUi^(K  daofooiaiu  \  e7ae  nepl  mhXto^j  ^will  go  to 
fight  for,  on  account  o^  the  city ;'  B.  xvi.  497,  ainiip  Imaa 
xai  aifrdc  ifieu  Tripe  fidpuao  XoJuuj^  ^  do  you  yourself  fight  for 
me  with  the  spear ;'  II.  vii.  801,  i}  /dv  i/Mopydad^if  IptSo^  ^ipt 
ihfw^dpoeoj  ^  they  fought  on  account  of  a  quarrel ;'  properly, 
^  they  fought  about,  touching,  concerning,  a  quarrel  or  occa> 
sion  of  strife,'  the  fighting  being  referred  to  a  quarrel  for  its 
subject  or  occasion,  this  being  the  thing  to  which  it  relates, 
and  hence  furnishing  the  occasion,  ground,  or  reason  of  the 
action. 

/.  ^  For,'  object  had  in  view.  To  this  sense  of  mpi  may 
be  referred  also  the  case  in  which  it  introduces  the  final 
object  or  end  of  an  action,  where  it  is  rendered  in  English 
by  *for.'  E.g.  II.  xxii,  161,  dUA  nepl  ^uj^  ^iw^'Exropac 
litnoddpoio  (rrc^ecO  '  but  the  feet  of  Hector  ran  for  life,'  that  is, 
properly,  ^about^  concerning,  on  account  oi^  life;'  Herod, 
viii.  26,  o?  ob  Tzepi  j^pijfjtdrcop  rdp  dfwua  noUHpTai,  dJUd  inpi 
dpcTTj^j  ^who  contend  not  for  money,  but  about  virtue.* 
The  proper  sense  otiztpiy  in  these  examples,  is  ^  about,'  ^con* 
cerning.'  Thus,  in  the  latter  example,  mpi  j[pijfMdzmy  d^&va 
KoatjuTOi  means  strictly  no  more  than  ^  they  contend  about 
money,' just  as  Tzepi  dptr^^  signifies  ^ about,  concerning,  the 
question  of  virtue  or  manhood,'  j^para  being,  as  dp€V^  is, 
the  subject  of  the  contest.  But,  when  the  matter  about 
which  an  action  is  performed  constitutes  at  the  same  time 
the  motive  to  it,  it  is  both  its  subject  and  its  final  object 
The  cases  in  which  Tz^pi  may  have  this  signification  can  be 
determined  only  by  the  nature  of  the  noun  with  which  it  is 
connected  and  that  of  the  action  which  it  qualifies. 

g.  '  Of  the  value  of  Of  the  same  nature,  most  probably, 
is  ntpi  when  used  with  ;ro>UoD,  niteo)/o^j  ickdarw^  iravrdc 
noee7(T&aej  ^  to  consider  of  much,  of  more,  of  very  great,  of  all 
possible  moment  or  value.'  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  v.  6,  22,  oMi 
r^  ^E?Jiddoc  o\)dkv  Tzepl  TrXeiouo^  izocuadcu^  ^  to  consider  nothing 
of  more  value  than  Hellas ;'  Id.  ib.  I  9,  7,  dxt  Tt^pi  iduazw 
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jtotdtro  fjojdkif  ^tddsff&oij  *  (he  showed)  that  he  considered  it  a 
matter  of  the  highest  moment  not  to  prove  false  at  all/  The 
meaning  of  mpiy  here  also,  is  immediately  connected  with 
that  of  ^ahout;'  for  by  giving  a  thing  the  relative  poeition 
of  about  an  object,  there  is  suggested  the  idea  of  its  belong* 
ing  to  the  class  or  category  of  such  object;  so  that  mpi 
TzoJMu  mkuc&at  signifies  to  consider  or  account  a  thing  as 
being  of  the  class  or  category  of  what  is  mach,  or  of  much 
value.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  Passow,  when  he  says  that 
^^  the  thing  belongs  to  the  sphere  or  region  of  great^  small, 
&c."  (See  Passow's  Lexicon,  s.  v.  ntpi.)  Compare  for  the 
genitive,  as  here  used,  the  Latin  genitives  magrd^  panrif  &c«, 
after  such  verbs  as  cestimare^  signifying  with  Uiem  *  to  value 
at  much,'  &c. ;  and,  for  the  meaning  of  mpl  here  assumed, 
compare  its  use  in  such  phrases  as  of  ntpi  HplafwPy  ^  those 
about  Priam,'  meaning,  *  of  the  company  of  Priam.'  The 
term  itocua^at  containing  the  notion  of  valuing,  and  jroiJloS^ 
nXtioiffKy  and  the  rest  of  these  genitives,  being  expressions 
of  value,  ^  much,'  ^  more,'  'very  much,'  and  ntpi  being  added 
to  show  that  it  is  about  or  around  these  signs  of  value  that 
the  object  to  be  valued  is  to  be  considered  as  placed,  and, 
hence,  as  being  referred  to  or  appertaining  to  them,  and  as 
belonging  to  the  particular  value  which  any  one  of  them 
denotes ;  it  is  easy  to  see  how  notuadm  mpl  tcoHou  signifiea 
*  to  consider  of  much  value,'  and  so  of  the  rest  It  is  really 
the  same  thing  as  to  say,  *to  consider  an  object  as  being 
about,  as  having  to  do  with,  as  appertaining  to,'  the  several 
kinds  of  value  expressed  by  ;roJUo5,  scilttOM<,  &c. 

2.  a.  'Quite,' '  altogether,' '  exceedingly,'  'very.'  In  many 
compounds  ntpi  has  the  sense  of '  quite,'  'altogether,'  *  very,' 
'exceedingly:'  e.g.  ntptaXf^^^  'exceedingly  sorrowful,'  Tctpl' 
Papu(:y  'very  heavy,'  mpiXa/jotpoCj  'very  brilliant,'  mpiao6cj 
'  extraordinary.'  This  meaning  would  seem  to  be  originally 
the  intensive  notion  of  around,  namely,  'round  and  round,' 
'  quite  round,'  of  which  was  retained  only  the  intensive  sense 
of '  quite,'  '  altogether,'  without  any  reference  ordinarily  to 
the  primary  idea  of  around.  Compare  the  intensive  sense 
of  xard  above  mentioned,  that  of  the  Latin  per^  and  the 
English '  out  and  out'    In  the  case  of  the  English  *  out  and 
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out/  the  notion  of  intensity  is  indicated  by  the  repetition 
of  the  term.  But  in  that  of  xazd  and  nepl  the  same  idea  is 
conveyed  without  ellLch  repetition.  There  is  agreement^ 
however,  in  this,  that  the  notion  of  intensity  does  not  seem 
to  belong  to  the  primary  meaning  of  the  term  used,  but  to 
spring  from  the  manner  of  its  employment.  In  English,  as 
in  the  Hebrew,  the  notion  of  intensity  is  conveyed  by  repe- 
tition ;  in  Greek  it  may  have  been  indicated  by  mere  em- 
phasis. This  does  not  exclude  the  opinion  that  this  or  that 
term  in  English  or  Greek  is  better  fitted  than  another  to 
take  on  it  the  sense  of  intensity;  but  it  is  affirmed  only, 
that  this  notion  is  not  inherent  in  the  term  itself.  What  ia 
here  said  of  the  origin  of  the  sense  of  ^  quite/  ^  altogether/ 
'very/  as  had  by  Tzepi^  may  be  confirmed  by  those  com- 
pounds in  which  Trepi  has  at  the  same  time  the  meaning  of 
'all  around/  and  of  ^ quite/  'very/  as,  nepeXaXuPf  'to  chatter 
all  round,'  and  'to  chatter  excessively,'  KipiptmtKj  'dirty  all 
round,'  or,  as  we  say,  'dirty  all  over,'  and  'very  dirty.' 

6.  'Above,'  'more  than,'  'beyond.'  The  signification  of 
'quite,'  'very,'  'exceedingly,'  when  employed  relatively  to 
one  or  more  persons,  conveys  the  idea  of  'above,'  'mora 
than,'  'beyond.'  E.g.  H.  i.  417,  kiv  if  dfm  r'  wxifwptK  ^ 
del^upb^  Tzepi  Tzdi^zatv  \  iizho.  Here  the  sense  is,  'of  early 
death  exceedingly  .  .  .  with  respect  to  all  men,'  which  is 
the  same  as  to  say,  '  of  early  death  above,  or  more  than,  all 
men.'  H.  i.  287,  d/x'  oJfdvrjp  i^iht  ntpl  izduzwv  Ififtevoi  dilmif^ 
'  this  man  wishes  to  be  exceedingly  (great,  or  the  like,)  .  •  • 
with  respect  to  all  others,'  or  '  to  be  in  excess,  to  be  above^ 
.  .  .  with  respect  to  all  others.' 

It  may  be  remarked  that  this  relative  sense  of  mpl  ia 
seen  in  several  compounds;  as,  Trepcpp/ea&ai^  'to  survive,* 
'to  outlive,*  'to  overcome,'  'to  excel,'  mpeupaty  'to  be 
above,'  'to  surpass,'  the  same  verb  having  also  the  sense 
of  'to  be  around/  7:tptsy[eiVj  'to  surpass,'  'to  overcome,' 
this  verb  signifjnng  also  'to  encompass,'  'to  embrace,'  'to 
surround/  TzepeTo^euui^j  'to  out  shoot,'  also  'to  shoot  all 
round,*  'to  shoot  on  all  sides/  rrepifpouuvj  'to  be  wiser 
than  others,'  as  well  as  'to  turn  over  in  the  mind,'  'to  con- 
sider on  all  sides.' 
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Summary  of  the  significations  of  iztpi 

IlepL  1.  a.  'Around,'  *  about' 

b.  'About,'  'near.' 

c.  'About,'  'of,'  'concerning;'  (object) 

d.  'For,'  'on  account  of,'  'because  of;'  (subject) 

e.  'For,'  'with  the  view  of;'  (motive.) 
/.  'Respecting,'  'with  respect  to.' 

g.  'Of  the  value  of.' 
2.  a.  'Quite,*  'altogether,'  'very,'  *  exceedingly.' 
b.  'Above,'  'more  than,'  'beyond.' 

SIGNIFICATION   AND   USB   OP  mpi  WITH   CASKS  OF  NOUNS. 

I.  Ilipl  with  the  genitive  case. 

1.  a.  'Around,'  'about'  lltpi  in  its  proper  local  sense 
of  'around,'  'about,*  is  employed  rarely  with  the  genitive 
case,  and  only  in  poetry.  E.g.  Od.  v.  68-9,  i^d*  abToo  Ttrd^ 
puaTO  rrepi  (Tkecou^  yXaipupoTo  \  i^/iepc^  i^^wwaoj  rtdijXet  de  arafi}' 
^otv^  '  and  there  was  spread  about  the  hollow  cave  a  flour- 
ishing vine,  and  it  was  full  of  clusters  of  grapes.'  (See 
Passow's  Lexicon.)  The  genitive  as  here  used  with  ntpl 
has  the  sense  of  '  with  respect  to ;'  as  in  the  example  cited, 
'  a  vine  was  spread  about,  around,  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the 
cave.' 

6.  'About,*  'of,*  'concerning,*  'touching,'  the  Latin  efe. 
Ilepi  is  very  commonly  used  with  the  genitive  case,  as 
after  verbs  of  hearing,  knowing,  speaking,  and  the  like,  in 
a  metaphorical  sense,  to  mark  the  object  about  which  a 
persons  hears,  knows,  speaks,  &c.,  corresponding  to  the 
English  'about,*  'of,'  'concerning,*  'touching,'  and  to  the 
Latin  de.  E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  1,  3,  oZzw^  iyqvQ>axofuv  ntpl 
auzwi^^  'we  thus  judged  concerning  them;*  Id.  ib.  i.  2, 13, 
tl  dh  TuLza  iyw  Xeyo)  rrepi  ipwv^  '  if  I  say  this  of^  concerning, 
about,  you;*  Id.  Mcmor.  i.  1,  16,  airdc  dk  Tttpl  raJv  dp&paH 
Treiwi^  du  dceXiytroy  '  he  was  himself  forever  discoursing  about 
human  affairs.* 

c.  '  About,*  '  for,*  '  on  account  of.*  In  the  same  way  ntpl 
with  the  genitive  is  used  in  the  sense  of  '  about,*  *  for,'  *  on 
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accoant  of/  to  mark  the  object  about  which  the  thonghtSi 
feelings,  words,  or  actions  are  occupied :  e.g.  II.  xx.  17,  1j 
re  TTepe  Tpmwv  xai  ^Afmijiv  iMpfMr^pifleiQ ;  ^  hast  thou,  indeed, 
some  anxioas  care  about  the  Trojans  and  the  Achsei  ?'  Xen. 
Cjrop.  ii.  1,  22,  ivuaijaaz  Sri  TZtpl  buzoawv  dv  fiifiovrai  difdpm- 
9ro<c  fiAOi^ematy  Tzoib  fiaXkov  i&iiowK  Tcaka  d^arcTv,  ^all  those 
matters  about  which  men  have  emulation ;'  Id.  ib.  iiL  1,  25, 
00  /iouoi/  Tzspi  ioDTO^j  dika  xai  Tzepi  ipoHj  xai  Kepi  pjiHuxd^,  xei 
Tzepi  7:d>Twv  twi/  rixvoii/,  douhiaz  fo^Traij  *  he  stands  in  fear  of 
bondage,  not  only  for  himself^  but  also  for  me,  and  for  his 
wife,  and  for  all  his  children ;'  Id.  ib.  iii.  8,  44,  vuv  izspi 
ipufjuiy  zwi^  OfjLSTspiov  b  dywi^j  xai  Tzepi  y^^, . . .  xai  Trepi  oatmy  •  • ., 
xai  TTspi  yui^aixQiu  8k  xai  rixpwpj  xai  ntpi  Tzdvrwp  cSv  Tckcaadt 
dya&wi/y  *'  now  the  struggle  is  for  life,  and  for  countiy,  and 
for  home,  and  for  wives,  moreover,  and  children,  and  for 
all  the  blessings  you  have.' 

d.  'For,'  object  had  in  view.  In  some  examples,  siyx 
with  the  genitive  obtains  more  distinctly  the  sense  of  the 
object  had  in  view  in  an  action,  or  that  which  is  its  motive. 
Thus,  II.  xxii.  161,  cited  above,  dJXa  zepe  ^firpfi  9iov  "'Exropoc 
iKTzoddfioeOy  <  Hector  (the  feet  of  Hector)  ran  for  life ;'  and  so 
Herod,  ix.  37,  wazz  r/>€;fcwv  Tztpi  jJwjf^Ci  *  running  for  his  life;* 
and  Id.  viii.  26,  o?  ob  Tzeoi  j[piffjtdTiap  rbu  d^wiHi  TUkBUVtaij  diii 
Tztpi  d^osr^Cy  *  who  contend  not  for  money,  but  about  virtue 
(manhood).'  It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  proper  sense  of 
irepi  with  the  genitive,  in  these  examples,  as  well  as  in  those 
in  which  it  expresses  rather  the  occasion,  ground,  or  reason 
of  an  action  or  feeling,  is  to  mark  that  about  which  the 
action  is  employed.  The  nature  of  the  object,  and  the 
relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  subject  of  whom  the 
action  is  affirmed,  as  being  naturally  an  object  of  his 
desire,  or  the  subject  merely  of  his  thoughts,  words,  or 
actions,  will  suggest  whether  it  constitutes  the  motive  for 
an  action,  or  its  subject  only. 

e.  *For,'  *  because  of,'  *by  reason  oi^'  *from/  Differing 
somewhat  from  the  above  uses  of  Tzepi  with  the  genitive, 
although  having  the  same  proper  sense  of  'about,'  *  con- 
cerning,' is  that  in  which  it  marks  the  occasion,  ground,  or 
reason  of  an  action,  where  it  is  rendered  in  English  by 
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*for/  'because  of,*  *by  reason  of,'  *from.'  E.g.  II.  vii.  801, 
^  fikv  ifiapi^dedrjv  ipcdo^  nepi  dupo^bpoco^  *  they  fonght,  indeed, 
on  account  of,  from,  out  of,  strife,'  that  is,  the  occasion  or 
ground  of  their  fighting  was  a  quarrel  or  strife.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  sense  is,  *they  fought  about,  concerning,  a 
strife  or  quarrel,'  and  it  is  only  from  the  nature  of  the  term 
ipedo^,  and  from  its  obvious  relation  to  the  action  and  to 
the  subject  of  whom  it  is  aflSrmed,  that  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  strife  or  quarrel  is  not  merely  the  subject,  but  the 
occasion  or  ground  of  the  fighting.  It  is  in  this  way  alone 
that  the  distinction  is  readily  made  between  nepi  ip(d(K 
pdpvaa&ac^  '  to  fight  from  strife,'  and  ntpl  pixtjc  pdj^eadai,  *to 
fight  for  victory.*  In  both  nepl  has  the  same  sense,  as  has 
also  the  genitive ;  but,  in  the  former,  nspt  IptdiKj  from  the 
nature  and  relations  of  the  idea  expressed  by  the  term 
ipc8o^j  marks  the  occasion  or  ground,  and,  in  the  latter,  ntpl 
wxTj^,  from  the  like  cause,  denotes  the  final  object  or  end 
had  in  view  in  the  action. 

/.  'Respecting,'  'with  respect  to,'  'relating  to.'  Not 
materially  difiering  from  the  above  uses  of  7r$pe  with  the 
genitive  is  the  case  in  which  it  is  used  to  mark  the  object 
to  which  any  thing  is  referred  as  having  relation  to  it, 
where  it  is  equivalent  in  English  to  *  respecting,'  ^relating 
to.'  E.g.  Ilerod.  vii.  102,  dpedpou  dk  nipty  (irj  TtuSjj  iaot  ro^ic 
iivrec  TWjTa  nocitcv  dloi  ri  the,  '  but  respecting,  as  relates  to, 
numbers,  do  not  inquire  how  many  they  are,  that  they  are 
able  to  do  this;*  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  6,  16,  <n;v^v  toutoc^  iye^  o8c 
pd?j(TTa  (fpoi^e/iou^  nepi  toutwp  ijxouop  ehtUj  *  I  had  intercourse 
with  those  whom  I  understood  to  be  most  knowing  respect- 
ing these  matters  ;*  Id.  ib.,  xai  ntpi  piv  Tpoiprfi  ineiadifjv  Ixoo^ 
elvcu^  '  and  respecting  subsistence,  I  was  persuaded  that  it 
was  sufficient.*  Here  there  is  no  difficulty  in  admitting 
that  by  describing  an  object  as  being  'about*  or  'around' 
another,  as  by  its  proper  sense  nepi  does,  it  is  in  fact  marked 
as  relating  to  it ;  and  that  nepi  with  the  genitive,  only  more 
distinctly  and  in  a  metaphorical  way,  expresses  what  the 
genitive  alone  conveys  by  its  signification  of  'with  re- 
spect to.* 

g.  '  Of  the  value  of.*    Ilept  in  connection  with  the  verbs 
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dpiUy  ^to  be/  and  7toeua9at  and  -^uadm^  *to  oonrider/  *to 
account,'  ^to  esteem,'  is  used  with  the  genitive  case  of 
several  nouns  containing  a  general  expression  of  valnei 
namely,  roJUa?,  'much,'  i:hioyoQ,  'more,'  xitunouj  'veiy 
much,'  diiyoi}^  'little,'  iUrcmHKj  'less,'  iMki^^  'nothing,' 
^rovrac, '  every  thing,'  so  as  to  express  various  estimates  of 
worth:  as,  Tz^pt  TzokkoUy  TzhiouoQ^  rilerirroci,  diijvUj  iidrrmfo^j 
oMe^b^f  ehauj '  to  be  of  much,  of  more,  of  very  mnch,  of  little, 
of  less,  of  no,  value ;'  Trepe  noJMij  TrXuovoc^  at.r.JL  noeuadm  or 
^X^la&oi^  'to  consider  of  much,  of  more,  &c.  value,'  or  'to 
value  highly,'  &c.  E.g.  Herod,  i.  78,  mpl  noiixA  sroefo/tfMic 
aurovc,  '  accounting  them  of  much  value ;'  Id.  i.  120,  ^/kv 
7:€pt  Tzo/Joij  itnl  juxzopdoiMr&ai  dpj[7jp  rip/  aijv^  'it  is  of  much 
moment  to  us  that  your  dominion  shall  be  nuuntained;' 
Xen.  Anab.  i.  9,  7,  Stt  Tz^pl  tzMotoo  ttocoito  .  . .  fjojdku  ^fi8tadm^ 
'  that  he  considered  it  a  matter  of  the  highest  moment  not 
to  prove  false  at  all ;'  Id.  Anab.  i.  9,  16,  Tzepi  Tzayro^  iTtoeuvo 
ToifTO'j^  Tziouanazipoi}^  TToeecVy  '  he  accounted  it  altogether  im- 
portant (worth  every  thing)  to  make  these  persons  richo*;' 
Demosth.  341,  6,  de^eopuu  de  .  .  .  fajdefuap  pajre  fdpey  /a^' 
Audpa  TzouXadiu  7:epi  rjle/oj^c  7  to  dixaiou  xai  riv  ipxon^j  'I  shall 
beg  you  to  set  a  higher  value  upon  no  fiEivor,  and  upon  no 
person,  than  upon  justice  and  your  oath.' 

In  such  examples,  iztpij  when  used  with  the  genitive,  would 
seem,  by  virtue  of  its  sense  of  '  about,'  to  mark  the  object 
to  which  any  thing  is  to  be  referred  as  appertaining  to  it, 
as  belonging  to  its  class  or  category.  If  of  7:tpi  npiofioy^ 
'  those  about  or  around  Priam,'  may  signify '  those  belonging 
to  the  company  of  Priam,'  and  if  of  f /ooM/ior  jz^pl  raurwy  may 
mean  '  those  who  are  intelligent  about  or  in  these  mattersi' 
TZBpi  in  both  cases  denoting  the  object  to  which  any  thing  is 
to  be  referred  for  a  more  exact  designation  of  class  or  cha* 
racter,  and  this  by  giving  to  it  a  relative  position  of '  about* 
or  *'  around,'  it  is  clear  that  7:zpi  with  a  genitive  of  value, 
standing  in  connection  with  an  object  of  which  the  worth 
is  to  be  determined,  may  indicate  the  kind  of  value  to 
which  this  object  is  to  be  referred,  that  is,  the  particular 
category  of  values  to  which  it  belongs.  When  it  is  said, 
ifpdiHpoz  iazt  Tztpi  toOtou^  '  he  is  intelligent  respecting 


or  in  thia  paiticolar,  tapi  rodrou  marks  the  thing  to  wMdi 
the  character  of  being  '  intelligent'  expressed  by  fp6vtfioi  ia 
to  be  referred  for  its  exact  Bpecification ;  and  so,  when  it  i> 
said,  ittpi  nXtioToa  htomTO  fi^div  ^t&dta&aty  'he  oonsidered  H 
of  veiy  great  moment  to  prove  &lee  is  nothing,'  ntp\  vidO' 
TOO  denotes  the  particular  kind  of  value  to  which  fr^^ 
^tCitadat,  'the  being  false  in  nothing,'  is  to  be  refeired. 
The  office  of  the  preposition,  and  that  of  the  genitive,  is  tiM 
same  in  both  cases:  in  both  mpt  with  the  genitive,  by  point- 
ing oat  the  relative  position  of  a  thing  aa  being  '  abont'  or 
*aroand'  another,  shows  the  definite  ol^ect  to  which  it  is  to 
be  understood  as  being  referred.  The  only  diflerence  ia, 
that  in  the  case  of  itoiXmi,  iiiyoo,  and  the  rest  of  the  geni- 
tives, the  noun  introduced  by  m^  denotes  value ;  and  thia 
peonliariiy  fits  them  to  become  the  qualification  ofTm^s&Vy 
i^iitr&ai,  and  tlvai,  where  estimation  of  value  is  concerned. 
See  PasBow's  Lex.  a.  v.  ntpl,  a.  iv,  who  explains  tiiia  use  of 
mpi  by  saying  that  it  expresses,  properly,  that  "  the  thing 
belongs  to  the  region  or  sphere  of  great^  small,"  ko. 

2.  'Above,'  'more  than,'  'beyond.'  Ilcfil  with  the  geni- 
tive is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 'abovG,' '  more  than,' 
*beyond:'  e.g.  II.  L  258,  of  aepi  /Av  ^ooJ^v  Aavaaiv,  r.ipi  ft 
i<ni  pd^tadai,  *who  are  abovtj  the  Dauai  in  counBcl,  and 
above  theih  in  battle,'  that  is,  '  superior  to  them  ;*  Od.  i.  66, 
8c  ntpi  pin  viov  iffri  ^poTwi/,  'who  ia  above,  eupcrior  to, 
mortals  in  intelligence.' 

In  such  instancoB  7:tpl  obtains  its  meaning  from  the 
employment  relatively  of  the  intensive  force  of  'quite,* 
'altogether,'  'very,'  'exceedingly,'  which  it  had  already 
acquired.  Thus,  in  the  example  cited  above,  Sc  J^^p't  piv 
v6m  iari  fipormv,  'who  is  above  mortals  in  intelli^nce,' 
'more  intelligent  than  mortals,*  the  meaning,  utriotly  re- 
garded,  is,  that  Odyaseua  is  'verj',  exceedingly,  intolHgent 
{vion  ntpt)  .  .  .  with  respect  to  mortals  j'  and  from  this 
relative  sense  in  which  ntpi  is  employed  springs  that  of 
•above,'  '  beyond,'  '  more  than.'  If  to  any  it  should  appear 
strange  that  the  notion  of  '  above,'  '  more  than,'  can  have 
thia  origin,  let  it  be  considered  that  the  idea  of  '  the  moat,' 
•more  than  all  others  of  a  claas  of  otyects,'  expressed  hf 
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the  superlative  and  a  genitive  case,  arifles  in  the  same  way, 
ndyzwv  otHprnzaro^j  *the  wisest  of  all,'  properly  meaning 
Wery  wise,  distinguished  for  wisdom,  .  •  •  with  respect  to 
all.'  The  superlative  ending  roroc,  being  no  more  than 
the  demonstrative  r-oc  doubled  with  the  sabstitution  of  a 
different  vowel  a  with  the  former  of  the  two  demonstra- 
tives, ra-r(Ky  serves,  as  the  article  or  demonstattive  r-o  (rj) 
does,  and  as  the  ordinal  numeral-ending  roc  (^-oc)  does,  to 
point  out,  and  so  to  distinguish  or  separate  an  olject  firom 
others  of  its  class;  so  that  aofanaxo^  means  one  that  is  dia- 
tinguished  from  his  class  for  wisdom.  And  when  aofJttatoc 
is  used  with  ndurwuj  it  means,  as  was  said  above,  *  distin- 
guished for  wisdom,  very  wise,  .  .  •  with  respect  to  all;' 
the  sense  ^wisest  of  all'  being  conveyed  by  this  form  of  ex- 
pression precisely  in  the  same  way  that  ^  more  intelligent 
than  mortals'  is  conveyed  by  that  of  ^  very  intelligent  .  .  • 
with  respect  to  mortals,'  which  is  the  proper  meaning  of  vfay 
ntpi  ^pozmv. 

It  was  seen  above  that  it%pl  has  this  relative  sense  of 
'above'  in  compounds  also,  such  as  mpqip/iaikuj  'to  snr- 
vive,' '  to  come  off  superior ;'  and  with  such  compounds  tha 
genitive  case  is  used,  just  as  with  mpi  when  employed  in 
this  sense  as  a  preposition.  As  an  adverb,  moreover,  that 
is,  when  used  apart,  and  without  being  joined  with  a  nonn, 
mpi  has  the  meaning  of  'very  much,'  'exceedingly:'  e.g; 
n.  viii.  161,  Todeidij^  Tripe  /dv  ct  riou  AtmaA  ragfrnwioij  '  veiy 
much  have  the  Danai  honored  you,  Tydeidea.* 

II.  [Itpi  with  the  dative  ease. 

1.  a.  'About,'  'around,'  marking  relative  position.  The 
preposition  nepi  is  frequently  used  with  the  dative  case  in 
the  local  sense  of  '  about,'  '  around.'  E.g.  IL  ii.  889,  •  •  • 
Tcepi  d*  ij^ti  xtipa  xapjuzaiy  'and  he  will  be  wearied  in  his 
hand  about  the  spear;'  II.  viii.  86,  ^v  ^  hatwK  irdpJh^ 
xoh)^d6pt)^o^  Tzspi  x^^Vy  ^^^^  together  with  himself  dis- 
turbed the  (other)  horses,  by  rolling  himself  round  abont 
the  arrow ;'  Od.  ii.  244-5,  .  .  .  dpjaiiap  8k  \  dofdpdm  wd 
ithbvzaat  puij^aaa&at  iztpi  dairl^  'it  is  hard  to  fight,  and  with 
a  greater  number  of  men  too,  around  a  feast;*  H.  xviii. 
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458,  i:ap  i'  ^/mp  pdpvauvo  7C9pi  Sxatfjm  Ttjihgrnu^  ^  all  the  day 
they  fought  about  the  Scsean  gate ;'  D.  xvi.  156-7,  .  •  •  of 
diy  Xuxoc  &c  I  offiOfdyoty  TOttriu  re  irBpi  ippialv  dntiroc  d^j  *  likd 
ravenous  wolves,  about  whose  heart  is  inviucible  courage ;' 
Herod,  i.  171,  ntpi  rdiae  ahftat  x%  xai  dpe&tBpotin  (bfnoem  (rcAo- 
/iwuac)  7:tpiX€t[uvoty  *  placing  bands  around  their  necks 
and  their  left  shoulders ;'  Id.  vii.  61,  ittpl  p^p  r^m  xtfaJtfjm 
djpv  Tcdpac  xaXeofiiuotKj  ^  around  their  heads  they  had  what 
were  called  tiaras;'  Plat  Bepub.  859,  b,  toUtou  di  £Uo;iiy 
lj[ea^  olfdiuj  mpi  di  r^  x^P^  jf/ot/cro&v  dcatruiiOPj  ^  he  had  nothing 
else,  but  had  a  golden  ring  about  the* hand;'  Soph.  Aj. 
826-7,  TTpdno^  (oc  pt  ^oundajj  \  inTcrdha  vipde  nepi  PiojipdyT^ 
$if€tf  *'  that  he  may,  in  advance  of  all  others,  take  me  up 
when  I  shall  have  fallen  upon  (about)  this  reeking  sword.' 

In  these  examples,  which  have  been  borrowed  from 
Passow's  Lexicon,  while  it  is  plain  that  the  preposition  is 
to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  *  about,'  *  around,'  it  might  admit 
of  a  question  whether  the  noun  which  follows  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  dative  or  an  ablative  (locativus).  It  would 
seem  to  be  more  probable,  taking  into  the  account  the 
examples  to  be  adduced  presentiy  in  which  mpi  is  used  in 
the  metaphorical  sense  of  *  about'  and  *  for,'  and  where  the 
noun  is  more  palpably  in  the  dative  case,  that  in  the 
instance  under  consideration  the  dative  is  employed.  Ad» 
mitting  it  to  be  the  dative  case,  it  depends  on  tibe  prepo* 
sition  itself,  that  is,  it  follows  as  the  final  object  upon  the 
sense  of  ^  around,'  ^  about,'  contained  in  irt/t)/,  just  as  tUa 
case  follows  upon  ini  from  its  sense  of  <  upon'  or  super* 
position,  upon  dp^i  from  its  meaning  of  *  about,*  and  upon 
?<roc,  d  adrdi:,  Spoio^y  from  the  notions  of  equality,  samenesiy 
and  likeness,  which  these  contain.  It  is  not  more  difficult 
to  conceive  that  the  dative,  as  the  sign  of  the  object  ulti- 
mately affected,  may  appropriately  follow  upon  ntpl  with  the 
idea  of  ^  round  about'  an  object,  than  upon  inl  mth  the 
meaning  of  ^  upon ;'  nor  is  it  greatiy  more  difficult  to  con- 
sider the  dative  to  be  attached  in  this  same  sense  to  M  and 
n%pl  than  to  <Voc,  b  cAvd^y  Spoioc.  In  all  such  cases  the  dative 
introduces  an  object  that  may  be  regarded,  in  a  figurative 
sense  at  least,  as  concerned  in,  or  affected  by,  the  notione 
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of  equality,  identity,  likeness,  snperposition,  what  is  ciicnm- 
jaeent,  proximity,  &c.  expressed  by  un>c,  i  o&nic,  2/caeoc,  bd^ 
Tzepij  dfjupl,  &;c. 

b.  ^  About,'  *for.'  In  a  metapborieal  sense,  npi  is  used 
with  the  dative  in  the  signification  of 'about,'  'for,'  to  mad: 
the  object  concerning  or  for  which  an  action  is  performed, 
such  as  is  contained  in  the  verbs  meaning  <to  fight,'  'to 
contend,' '  to  struggle,'  or  for  which  a  feeling  is  entertained, 
such  as  care,  anxiety,  fear.  E.g.  H.  xvi.  567-8,  Zgk  ^  is^i 
%fuxr'  dXoijv  rdptMre  xpartpj  ikTfuyjjj  \  oippa  tpiXxp  mpi  natdi  pdx!t> 
diod^  TTOMK  6^79  '  that  there  might  be  the  destructive  toil  of 
battle  about  (for)  his  dear  son ;'  Od.  xvii*  471,  isrscar*  iv^ 
nepi  oiai  fjurj^eeo/isiH)^  xzedztaaev  \  ^ijjtratj  ^  Tztpi  fiooahj  ij  dpftwg^ 
dteaaePj '  fighting  for  his  possessions ;'  IL  xvii.  132-8^  Autc  f 
dfupi  AteM)ncd3j]  adxo^  eipb  xaiu^aCj  |  hmjxUy  &c  ^%  t9  Hmu  mpi 
(iae  zixeaaevj  *•  like  a  lion  about,  or  for,  his  young.'  Cfl  IL 
xvii.  137  and  355.  II.  v.  566,  •  .  •  7:€pi  fop  dec  Tzoeftiue  jtcuiy,  | 
/i^  zi  Tzd^Tjy  'for  he  feared  for  the  shepherd  of  the  people;' 
n.  xvii.  22-3,  ohre  fiiyeaTO^  \  ^/jAz  hi  av^^unn  jzepi  a^ivu 
^>le/fearW,  '(nor  does  that  one)  whose  spirit  in  his  breast  is 
the  greatest,  vaunt  himself  about,  on  account  o^  for,  his 
strength;'  Plat  Phsed.  114,  d,  ^appuv  jynj  Tnpi  rj  banw 
ipw^  di^dpa,  'a  man  must  be  of  good  comfort  about  his 
soul.' 

c.  '  For,' '  on  account  of,'  '  by  reason  oil'  Of  nearly  the 
same  nature  is  Trepi  with  the  dative  case  used  to  mark  the 
cause  or  the  occasion  of  any  thing,  corresponding  to  the 
English  '  for,'  '  on  account  of,'  '  by  reason  of.'  Rg.  ^£sch. 
Pers.  691-2,  ae^ofim  8*  dj/ria  Xizoi  \  tri&tVj  dpiaiip  i:tpi  rdpfiu^ 
'  I  am  ashamed  to  speak  in  your  presence  by  reason  of  my 
old  reverence  for  you ;'  Id.  Choeph.  32-3,  f£j)[p&uf  llaxtj  mpi 
f6^(p  I  yvvaaziocai]^  iv  dtofiaacif  ^aprj^  Tziri^wVy  '  out  of  fear.' 

In  these  examples,  the  use  of  Tzepi  with  the  dative  is  to 
mark  the  object  with  reference  to  which  a  state  or  condition 
exists ;  and  this  relation  is  indicated  by  describing  the  state 
or  condition  as  being  '  about'  the  object,  and  so  as  being 
connected  with  it  in  the  same  way  as  when  jnpi  with  the 
genitive  signifies  '  concerning.'  In  the  first  example  cited, 
ailiofjuu  d*  dpzca  li^ac  aidei^^  '  I  am  ashamed  to  speak  before 
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you,'  is  qualified  by  d^%oi<fi  mpi  zdp^^  bo  as  to  show  that 
the  feeling  of  shame  has  reference  to  an  old  sense  of  vene- 
ration ;  and  this  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the  feeling  of 
shame  is  ^  about,'  and  is  thus  nearly  associated  with,  an 
ancient  sense  of  veneration.  The  furtiiier  notion  of  cause  or 
occasion,  which  the  mind  supplies  from  this  immediate  con* 
nection  with  and  reference  of  the  stato  or  condition  to  an 
appropriate  object,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  directly  ez* 
pressed  by  the  preposition  and  case,  but  is  readily  inferred. 
When  it  is  said,  *  I  am  ashamed  to  speak  before  you,'  and 
it  is  added  that  this  feeling  of  shame  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  an  ancient  sense  of  veneration,  being  figura- 
tively placed  '  about'  or  *  around'  it,  it  is  at  once  and  obvi- 
ously inferred  that  the  feeling  of  shame  is  occasioned  by  the 
ancient  sense  of  veneration.  It  may  be  added,  that  there 
can  be  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  noun  after  nepi  is  here 
in  the  dative  case,  depending  upon  the  sense  of  *  about'  con- 
tained in  nepi. 

ui.  Ilepi  with  the  ablative  {mstrumentalia  and  locaUvus). 

ITepij  in  the  sense  of  ^  about,'  *  around,'  is  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  ablative  (both  instrumentaliB  and  loc»- 
tivus),  the  preposition,  however,  being  used  rather  distinctly 
as  an  adverb,  and  the  ablative  denoting  at  one  time  the 
instrument  and  at  another  time  position.  E.g.  II.  L  817, 
xuiainj  8*  oupoi^dv  Jxep,  Ihaaopiirfj  nspi  xaatu^j  *  the  odor  went  up 
to  heaven,  wrapped  in  smoke,'  that  is,  *  enveloped  with 
smoke  round  about,'  xaTnkpj  as  the  ablative  of  the  inttm- 
ment,  expressing  the  thing  with  which  the  odor  was 
enveloped ;  II.  xxi.  577,  diid  re  xai  mpl  doopi  itmapfthni  oflar 
dsToXrjei  \  dXxTj^y  '  and  yet,  even  when  pierced  with  a  Bpear 
round  about,  it  ceases  not  from  its  bravery.'  Here  mpl  is 
to  be  considered  as  the  qualification  of  mKopftivj^  and  as 
meant  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  piercing  of  the 
flesh  with  the  spear  is  made,  namely,  so  that  the  flesh -is 
round  about  the  spear.  The  case  is,  of  course,  to  be  intei^ 
preted  independently  of  the  preposition  or  adverb  mpl. 

27 
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lY.  Iltpi  iciih  the  aceusaiive  ease. 

1.  a.  *  Around/  *  aboaf  Iltpi^  as  marking  a  merely  local 
relation  of  '  around/  ^  about,'  is  used  with  the  accusative 
case  of  both  persons  and  things.  Thus:  a.)  With  the 
accusative  of  nouns  denoting  things :  e.g.  IL  x.  1S9,  rey  f 
alipa  Tztpl  fpiMic  i^i9'  ianjj  'and  quickly  the  cry  reached  hii 
heart  round  about ;'  H.  xviii.  373-4,  • .  .  rphzodaz  TV  ^^oBoat 
irduToc  Ivvjieyj  \  bndfuwu  jztpi  rotjpit  iwnajMoQ  pefdpoto^  'for 
he  fashioned  twenty  tripods  in  all  to  stand  around  the  wall 
of  the  well-built  hall;'  Herod.  iL  95,  toUn  dk  9»/m  ra  Sm 
olxiotMfe  zdde  dirri  twv  lApjmv  diia  fUfE^jpLnjxoi^  'those  who 
dwell  about  the  marshes  have  contriv^  these  other  things 
instead  of  towers;'  Xen.  Gyrop.  i.  2,  4,  of  J«  ^nfioe  m 
xoefiwuTOi  Tttpi  za  dipjtla^ '  the  ephebi  sleep  also  round  about 
the  public  offices ;'  Thuc  L  6,  dtaZd^fJurca  IxautiQ  TZtpi  za  aiitSa, 
'  having  girdles  about  the  loins.' 

^.)  With  persons :  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  4,  18,  iS€^d$t  • .  • 
avi/  ro2c  Tzepi  auzop,  '  he  went  forth  to  give  succor  together 
with  those  about  him ;'  Id.  Anab.  i.  8,  27,  xai  ixza^  d  dptmzm 
r&v  Tzspc  aifzop  Ixen/zo  i;r'  auz^j  '  and  upon  him  fell  eight  of 
the  noblest  about  him ;'  Id.  Hell.  iiL  2,  27. 

Hence  jrepi  is  frequently  used  with  the  accusative  of  a 
person  to  show  that  to  him  certain  other  persons  are 
referred  as  being  about  or  around  him,  in  the  sense  of 
his  party  or  friends:  e.g.  Xen.  HelL  iiL  2,  27,  of  Topi 
Seuiopj  ^the  party  of  Xenias,'  properly,  ^the  persons  about 
Xeuias.' 

In  many  examples,  the  sense  of  mpi  with  the  accusative 
of  a  person  is  so  modified  as  to  mean  little  more  than  the 
person  himself,  who  is  to  be  regarded,  however,  as  a  chief 
or  leader  with  his  attendants.  £.g.  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4,  8^ 
tpdr^ioe  ^aop  ol  7:epi  zov  \4pecuop  ^op  zcilc  ^EihjOi  itpoeifo^zK 
zbif  poDv,  ^  Ariseus  and  his  attendants,'  or,  simply,  *  ArisBUs;' 
Thuc.  i.  5,  -izoua  zr^^^Eilddo^  zip  TzaXanp  zpinzip  ififttzatf  Ktpi  tt 
Aoxpob^  ro'jc  ^O^oMK  xai  AizwXoh^  xai  \4xapyapa^^  'the  Locri 
Ozolse,  ^tolians,  and  Acamanians.'  In  this  last  example^ 
the  object  of  the  author  may  be  to  include  with  the  Locri 
Ozolfe,  ^tolians,  and  Acamanians  severally,  their  imma- 
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diate  neighbors,  or,  at  least,  to  show  that  he  would  not 
confine  his  remark  too  strictly  to  the  very  limits  of  the 
people  named. 

b,  *  About,'  *near,'  *in  the  region  of.'  H^pl  with  the 
accusative  is  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of 'about,'  'near,' 
'  in  the  region  of,'  that  is,  to  describe  an  object  as  being 
'  about,'  as  distinguished  from  '  at,' '  on,' '  in,'  a  place.  E.g« 
Xen.  Hell.  i.  8,  10,  'Ahu^tdJhjQ  di  .  .  ,  obx  Mj^au9  napAp^ 
dUa  TTspi  laXufifiplop  Ijuy  'was  about,  near,  in  the  region  oi^ 
Salymbria;'  Id.  Hell.  ii.  1,  20,  AffiiXivae  oiroTc  ta  nepk 
Adfjupaxov^  '  the  events  that  had  occurred  near  Lampsachus,' 
or  '  about  Lampsachus.'  Here,  however,  the  sense  may  be, 
'the  matters  concerning  Lampsachus.' 

In  the  same  way  ntpi  is  employed  with  the  accusative 
of  numbers,  and  of  denominations  of  time,  to  mark  a  mere 
approximation^  and  to  exclude  the  idea  of  exactness  as  to 
the  number  or  time  given.  £.g.  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4,  5,  i^ 
auvuXtypivwv  ic  ^^  ^oXijv  nspi  hrraxoaioo^^  'about  seven 
hundred;'  Id.  Anab.  ii.  1,  7,  xai  ijdij  Ijv  ntpi  nhj&ooaap 
dyopdpj  'it  was  now  about  the  time  of  full  market;'  Id. 
Hell.  i.  1,  33,  TTepi  di  toutou^  ToiK  ]^voeic,  *  and  about  this 
time.'  Compare  the  use  of  dpifi  with  the  accusative  in  the 
same  meaning. 

c.  'About,'  'concerning,'  the  Latin  de.  n%pi^  taken 
metaphorically,  is  employed  with  the  accusative  case  in 
the  sense  of  '  about,'  '  concerning,'  the  Latin  dt,  to  denote 
the  object  about  or  concerning  which  an  action  is  peiw 
formed,  or  any  thought  or  feeling  is  had.  E.g.  Xen.  Anabw 
iii.  5,  7,  of  pkv  dXXot  jitpi  rd  inmjdtia  Ijinofj  'the  rest  were 
occupied  about  the  supply  of  provisions;'  Id.  De  re  Eq«  vL 
8,  tidivat  de  ^prj  top  ntpl  rbv  hmopj  '  it  is  requisite  for  the 
person  occupied  about  the  horse,'  'whose  business  is  with 
the  horse ;'  Id.  ib.  §  1,  di/dpaj  t6u  Jukop  xai  mpl  rb  jiaiipwMm 
xai  Tzepl  to  iprjfta&ai  duaxoXwrepou  diHu^  '  the  horse  is  neces- 
sarily more  ill-tempered  about,  in  relation  to,  the  being 
bridled  and  rubbed ;'  Id.  Cyrop.  vi.  1,  54,  in$k  dk  mtyra 
eupeffrrjxei  aurtp  rd  ntpl  roue  mpYou^j  '  every  thing  relating 
to  the  towers ;'  Id.  Anab.  ii.  1,  7,  imanjpmv  ntpl  xdiz  tdSuc 
re  xai  bzXopaxiap^  'knowing  about|  in  matters  relating  to. 
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tactics  and  the  ase  of  arms ;'  Id.  Hell.  i.  6,  ST,  zdvra  i&jf- 
f9ti€  TO,  ittpl  rijP  wm/jutiiiDfj  'he  reported  ereiy  tliiDg  that 
related  to,  about,  the  sea-fight' 

When  used  in  this  sense  with  the  accnsative  of  persons, 
mpi  may  sometimes  be  rendered  by  <  towards,'  <  for,' '  o^' 
the  Latin  erga  and  m.  E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  7,  otcfutai  jip  rab^ 
dxapioTooc  xai  ^epi  i9€cb^  iv  /Mana  d/uXS^  ^X^t  ^  ^^V' 
jovicuz  xai  Trarpida  xai  fiioo^^  'they  suppose  that  those  who 
are  ungratefal  will  also  be  more  than  all  others  neglectful 
of  the  gods,  of  their  parents,  of  their  countiy,  and  of  their 
fiiends ;'  Id.  Anab.  viL  6, 11,  ^  Tchianpf  Kpodu/uoif  iftan^  jt 
do9up  a*j]/udivai  mpi  Opa^  rcapurjpjpivo^j  <  wherein  I  think  I  am 
conscious  of  having  shown  the  greatest  zeal  for  you,'  'the 
most  ready  service  towards  you.' 

In  the  above  uses  of  re/M  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
that  the  meaning  of  '  about,'  from  which  that  of  '  concern- 
ing,' ^relating  to,'  'towards,'  'o^'  is  immediately  de- 
rived, is  the  same  with  the  local  sense  of  'about,'  used 
metaphorically,  just  as  the  English  'about,'  in  like  cases,  is 
the  local  term  '  about'  employed  figuratively.  Thus,  as  we 
say, '  he  went  about  (around)  the  city,'  we  say  also,  '  be 
went  about  his  task,' '  he  wrote  about  the  war.' 

In  all  the  instances  of  the  use  of  Tztpi  with  the  accusative 
above  noticed,  this  case  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  'as 
to,'  ^  as  regards.'  Thus,  in  ^AJuu^idJhj^  ictpl  £a}uftfipieaf  ijy, 
'  Alcibiades  was  about  Salymbria,'  the  meaning  is, '  AldUa- 
des  was  about,  near,  ...  as  regards  Salymbria ;'  and  in  apt 
^€ob^  dpeid}^  IX^^y  ^  to  be  careless  about  ...  as  regards  the 
gods,'  ^  as  far  as  the  gods  are  concerned.' 

(For  the  table  of  the  significations  and  use  of  mpi  with 
cases,  see  the  next  page.) 
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8ignlllcatk»a  of 

Gen. :  *  with  renMCt 
to.» 

Battre:  <te.' 

Aocaaat.:'aata' 

lutr.asdLoeat: 
•  by/ •  with,"  In.' 

1.  a.  *  Aronnd,' 

1.  a.  *  Around,' 

l.a.<ARmnd,' 

l.a.«Aio«id,* 

T|-,-  II -til 111  M^^ 

«»bont.» 

<aboat' 

<aboat' 

'abont' 

only  adrarbi- 

(.'AboaV 
'near.' 

».«Abo«t,'<iiHr.* 

•uy. 

c'Abont,  «of;» 

c*  About.'     *o<;' 

e.  <  About,' <tir.' 

A'AbMrt.'  <tir/ 

'ooneerniiig.' 
d.  *For.**onao- 
oonntot' 

'concerning.' 
A'AboutT^tor/ 

floont  o&'  'bj 
leaaoooL' 

'towara.' 

'onaooonntofl* 

e.*Fk>r,*  ol^ect 

<.<For,'      ot^eet 

had  InTiew. 

had  in  view. 

» 

/.«For,'      «by 

/'For,'  *»>y  r». 

reaaonot* 

■on  of.' 

g.  *  Respecttng,' 
<withreapect 

g.  'Respecting^' 

'with    reqwet 

to.' 

ta' 

Jt'OftlMTallM 

A.*Or  the  Tahie 

ot» 

of 

2.<<hiite»'  *Tery.' 

S.  <AbOT«,'     <BM»I« 

thao,'<b^fOBd.' 

Ilh^v  is  said  to  be  the  same  with  the  companitiye  nUoy^ 
^more.'  See  Passow's  Lexicon,  8.  ▼.  and  Pott's  Etym. 
Forsch.  ii.  pp.  30  and  823.  It  has  the  signification  of  '  ex- 
cept/ which  prevails  in  all  its  nses,  being  varied  only  as  it 
is  modified  by  the  terms  with  which  it  is  conpled,  such  as 
tl^  iduj  ^,  d?2d.  The  signification  of  *  except'  belonging  to 
nhjv  would  seem  to  be  hardly  consistent  with  either  the 
common  meaning  of  '  more'  in  which  nXiou  is  used,  or  with 
its  primary  sense  of  ^  fhller ;'  and,  until  this  apparent  incon- 
sistency  shall  have  been  removed,  the  common  origin  of 
Tthju  and  nkiop  must  be  doubted*  Its  connection  with  mUU», 
ittXd^d)^  is  quite  as  doubtful. 

nir^]^  is  employed  both  as  a  preposition  and  as  an  adverb; 
that  is,  both  with  and  without  being  connected  with  the 
case  of  a  noun. 

1.  As  a  preposition,  nkjv  is  used  with  the  genitive  case 
alone,  and  thus  employed  is  frequently  met  with  in  Hero- 
dotus and  the  Attic  writers.  Homer  and  Hesiod  furnish  but 
one  example  each,  namely,  Od.  viii.  207,  •  •  •  nUjif  f  cinA 
AaoSd/muTo^y  ^  except  Laodamas  himself,'  and  Hesiod,  Scat. 
74.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  4,  of  3i  Ifijfiae  xai  xocftwyrat  mpi  rdfc 
dpx^7a  .  .  .  Ttirji^  ra>i/  ytjcafajjulnoiVj  *  except  those  who  are 
married.'    (See  Passow's  Lexicon.)    In  such  examples  the 
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genitive  is  nsed  in  the  sense  of  '  with  respect  to/  or '  in  the 
case  of.' 

2.  As  an  adverb,  rijjp  occors  in  connection  with  other 
cases  also  besides  the  genitive ;  bat  so  that  the  case  of  the 
noun  cannot  be  considered  to  depend  in  any  way  apon  xi^'n^ 
bnt  upon  other  parts  of  the  sentence,  llias,  it  is  found 
with  ip  and  the  ablative  (locativus) :  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  L  2, 4, 
Tziijy  iif  Tcu^  TiTiTf/iivat^  i^fiipatQ^  'except  on  the  appointed 
days ;'  with  the  nominative :  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  L  2,  IS,  of 
ifriai  Tzaaai  ix  roitrtop  xaditnayratj  Tzi^p  of  tAu  naUk0y  dttdaxaiot^ 
*  except  the  teachers  of  the  boys ;'  and  with  the  accusative: 
e.g.  Id.  ib.  ii.  4, 17,  iyof  3i  aoc  oint  i^da^m  dedopae  tzXt^v  /ttrpkoc 
ro^c,  ^and  I,  on  my  part,  will  refuse  to  ^ve  them,  eiKsept 
some  moderate  number.' 

It  may  be  added,  that  ;rjb;v,  considered  as  an  adverb,  is 
found  coupled  with  several  particles;  thus,  with  u  and  idof^ 
'if,'  'if  perchance:'  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  1,  14,  of  ^  feo- 
douTOy  TzXiju  u  Te^  IxXe^ei/y  'except  in  the  case  (if)  any  one 
secreted  something;'  also  with  el  paj;  with  Sre^  the  two 
words  meaning  'except  that;'  with  dild,  'but,'  'on  the 
other  hand,'  giving  the  sense  of '  except  on  the  other  hand,' 
'on  the  contrary,'  and  'notwithstanding;'  and  with  &W| 
the  united  meaning  being, '  except  in  so  fiu*  as.'  (See  Pas- 
sow's  Lex.  8.  V.) 

A  consideration  of  the  uses  of  ^ia^v,  both  as  a  preposition 
and  as  an  adverb,  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  has  the  proper  meaning  of  '  except,'  or  possibly  that  of 
'  beside,'  which  would  be  not  veiy  far  removed  fiom  that 
of  'except.'  This  same  sense  is  found  also  in  the  com- 
pounds  TzXij/ifieJi^^y '  out  of  tune,'  and,  hence, '  erring/  '  fiut 
ing,'  composed  of  tz/ijp  and  /liioc, '  tune,'  and  ^hj/ifmimif^  'to 
be  out  of  tune,'  'to  make  a  &lse  note,'  'to  err/  'to  do 
wrong.'  The  origin  of  tzIjpj  however,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  sense  of  '  except,' '  beside,'  arises,  can  hardly  be 
derived  from  these  forms. 

In  the  compound  TZA^/ifiupoj  'a  tfood'  or  'tide,'  and  ship- 
fjo^pi^j  '  a  flood-tide,'  which  have  probably  the  proper  sense 
of  'over-fulness,'  Tzirjpy  if  it  be  really  the  former  part  of  tiie 
compound,  and  this  be  not  rather  Tz/bj  for  ;rJU  in  niioc,  'full,' 
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(cf.  TrkYj-^j  ^a  crowd/  which  has  the  same  radical  with 
nXi'O^y)  the  /i  being  doubled  merely,  has  the  sense  of  niim^^ 
at  least  of  its  radical  rrhj  ^falL'  But  the  marked  difference 
between  the  signification  of  these  compounds  and  that  of 
TtXri/ifjLsXTJ^  and  nhj/i/uXttUy  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  former 
part  of  the  compound,  goes  rather  to  show  that  this  is  not 
the  same  in  both  sets  of  words.  And  as  nhjpj  *  except,'  is 
more  obviously  related  to  nhju  in  nJtijfifaljc  and  jciajfi/jtMliff 
the  greater  probability  is  that  it  is  different  fix>m  nXiou. 
Certainly,  until  something  more  satisfiEU^tory  shall  have  been 
adduced,  it  will  be  safer  not  to  assume  that  nXjp  is  connected 
with  the  comparative  nkiovj  ^more.' 

IIpS. 

ITpS  corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit  prOj  the  Latin  pro  and 

prcBy  the  German  voTj  the  Slavonic  pro  and  pri^  the  Gothic 

fra  smdfrij  the  Irish  fur^  for^  fovTy  and  the  English  /or,  and 

fro^  as  seen  in  the  compound  fro-VHtrd.  (See  Bopp,  Glossar. 

p.  225.) 

Significationa  of  npd. 

1.  a.  The  proper  sense  of  np6  is  *  before,'  ^in  front,'  as 
opposed  to  Snea&tj  ^  behind/  E.g.  Herod,  iz.  62,  rd  M  npb 
rijC  TToXiS^  iarc  ri^c  nXaraiiofyj  *  this  is  in  front  of  the  city  of 
the  Platseans ;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  iiL  8,  88,  irupA  icoUA  3i  itpb  tS¥ 
fuXdxiov  xaiHrayce^,  ^  having  kindled  many  fires  in  front  of  the 
guards.'  The  same  meaning  is  common  in  compounds ;  as, 
npoiyuv^  *to  hold  before,'  or  *in  front:'  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  ii« 
8,  10,  Tw  xtlpi  npoixo>Vj  *  holding  out  my  hands  before  me;' 
npo&uv^  ^  to  run  before,'  <  to  run  in  front  o^'  npoitnoadm^  ^to 
stand  before,'  ^  to  stand  in  front  of:'  e.g.  Xen.  HelL  iv.  1, 18, 
7rpo(mj(rd/ieuo<:  rd.  dpfuxva,  aird^  dk  ihrurihy  ffpd/nnHKf  ^having 
stationed  chariots  in  front ;'  npofiw/jito^^  *  before,  in  front  o^ 
the  altar.' 

6.  'Forwards,'  ^onwards.'  Immediately  connected  with 
the  notion  of  *  before,'  *  in  front,'  is  that  of  *  forwards,'  *  on- 
wards:'  e.g.  H.  iv.  882,  ol  8  imi  o5v  ^joiro,  iik  npd  MoS 
iyii^oi/To,  ^  and  were  on  their  way,'  that  is,  ^ were  fbrwaids 
.  .  .  with  respect  to  their  journey.'  Compare  the  derive* 
tive  7:6ft^a}  and  npbao^y  JE^\.  ndpea^  and  the  Latin  |)orrO|  whidi 
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properly  means  'forwards,'  *  forth.'  The  same  meaning  of 
7cp6  is  seen  in  compounds  also ;  as,  TrpofidXhiPy  *  to  throw  or 
put  forward,*  izpoiivcu^  'to  go  forward,'  *  to  advance,'  Tzpo^- 
uen^j  '  to  step  forward,'  'to  advance.' 

e.  'Before,*  'in  advance  of.'  Very  nearly  allied  to  tiie 
preceding  significations  of  7:p6  is  that  of  '  before,' '  in  ad- 
vance of,*  with  the  idea  of  preceding:  e.g.  H.  x.  285-6, 
^nzeTo  fioi^  ax:  5^e  Trarpi  d/i  ioTreo  Tudii  di(p  \  ic  Oij^ai^,  Sn  rt 
Ttpb  \4'j[aed)>  djjt?.o<:  5  er, '  when  he  went  as  a  messenger  before, 
in  advance  of,  the  Achsei.'  And  so  in  compounds;  as,  ;r/M>- 
Ypdiftei^y  'to  write  before  or  first,'  npodwoAvai^  *to  show  be- 
forehand.* 

In  the  same  sense  Tzpo  is  used  also  with  reference  to  time ; 
as  in  Tzpb  to'jto'j  and  Tzpo  ro5  (;r/>oro5),  'before  this  time;' 
Herod,  i.  122,  <fd^  rrpb  zoT)  fikp  obx  ecdipocj '  saying  that  hitherto 
he  did  not  know.*     (See  Passow's  Lex.) 

d.  'Before,*  'sooner  than,'  'rather  than.'  This  same 
meaning  of  'before,*  when  used  of  one  object  relatively  to 
another,  gives  the  idea  of  preference,  expressed  in  English 
by  '  before,*  '  sooner  than,' '  rather  than.'  E.g.  Herod,  i.  62, 
cUac  fj  Tupai^i^e^  Tzpb  iXeudephj^  ^u  doTzaunintpoVj  '  by  whom  the 
tyranny  was  preferred  before  freedom ;'  aip€iad€u  rt  TzpS  r/woc, 
'to  choose  a  thing  before  another,*  Tzpb  TroiXd?)  Ttocttadm^  'to 
value  before,  above,  much,' '  to  value  highly.'  80,  likewise, 
in  compounds;  as,  Tzpore^av^  'to  honor  before  or  above.' 

e.  'For,*  'in  behalf  of.'  With  various  actions,  such  as 
fighting,  contending,  7:06  obtains  the  secondary  sense  of 
'for,*  '  in  behalf  of:*  e.g.  II.  xxiv.  215,  dXXa  Tzpb  Tpelnov  xai 
Tpweddcoi^  ^adux6)j:(i}v  \  kazaoT\  '  standing  (as  a  defender)  be- 
fore, in  front  of,  on  behalf  of,  the  Trojans;'  D.  iv.  156, 
(fidytffdat)  .  .  .  zpo  re  zaidcau  xai  TZpb  yvwuxtoVy  '  to  fight  for 
both  children  and  wives;*  properly,  'to  fight  before,  in 
front  of,*  the  notion  of  '  for,'  '  on  behalf  of,'  being  imme- 
diately suggested  by  this. 

/.  'For,*  'in  the  room  of,'  'instead  of.'  In  many  cases 
Tpo  has  a  sense  somewhat  different  from  that  just  mentioned, 
namely,  that  of  '  for,*  'in  the  room  of,'  '  instead  of.'  Here 
Tipo  properly  means  'before,*  whence  comes  the  idea  of 
occup}dng  the  place  of  another,  or  becoming  his  subetitate: 
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e.g.  doSJloc  irpb  deoTtAroOj  *a  slave  for,  instead  of,  a  master;' 
pjy  npb  •f^<:  iXauvea^acj  ^  to  be  driven  from  land  to  land,'  that 
is,  *  to  one  land  in  the  room  o^  in  the  stead  o^  another 
land ;'  or,  more  obviously,  the  sense  may  be,  *  driven  for- 
wards, onwards,  from  land  to  land ;'  np6  retaining  the  mean* 
ing  of  *  forwards.'  (See  Passow's  Lex.) 
g.  *  For,'  *  ont  of,'  *  from ;'  properly,  *  before,'  *  in  view  o^' 

*  looking  to.'  npd  is  occasionally  nsed  in  the  sense  of  ^  cat 
o^'  ^from,'  ^by  reason  of;'  that  is,  to  express  the  ground  or 
reason  of  an  action.     Thus,  H.  xvii.  667,  npb  fdfioeo  ihcomt^ 

*  might  leave  out  of  fear,'  *from  fear,'  or  *  because  of  fear/ 
E.g.  II.  xxiv.  734,  dt&Xwuv  npb  iyaxco^j  *  to  contend  because 
of,  under  the  eye  of,  at  the  bidding  o^  a  lord ;'  properly, 

*  before,'  'in  the  presence  of,'  *in  view  of.*  The  proper 
sense  of  npd^  in  this  construction,  is  *  before,'  *  in  the  pre- 
sence of,'  *  in  the  view  of;'  and  that  of  the  ground  or  reason, 
expressed  by  *  for,'  *  from,'  *  out  o^'  *  by  reason  o^'  is  derived 
from  the  relation  into  which  itp6^  with  the  meaning  of 

*  before,'  places  the  parties  to  the  action.  (For  the  examples, 
see  Passow's  Lexicon.) 

Summary  of  the  significations  of  fcp6. 

np6.  a.  *  Before,  in  front' 

6.  'Forwards,'  'onwards.' 

c.  '  Before,'  '  in  advance  of.* 

d.  'Before,'  'sooner  than,'  'rather  than.* 

e.  'For,'  'on  behalf  of.' 

/.  '  For,' '  in  the  room  o^'  •  instead  ofl* 
g.  '  For,' '  from,' '  out  of,'  *  by  reason  of;*  properly, 
'  before,'  '  in  the  view  of.' 

np6  with  the  genitive  ease. 

The  preposition  npd  is  used  with  the  genitive  case  alone, 
and,  as  employed  with  this  case,  presents  the  meanings  above 
given. 

a.  'Before,'  'in  front  of.'  E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  iii.  8,  88^ 
Twpa  TtoUa  zpb  rajv  fokdxwv  xmnfoyrt^y  ^having  kindled  many 
fires  in  front  of  the  guards ;'  Id.  Anab.  i.  4,  4,  rb  piky  lemOm^ 
npb  r^c  KOxxtaa:^ '  the  wall  over  against  or  fiudng  Cilioia,*  tluit 
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18,  ^  fronting  Cilicia ;'  Id.  Hell.  ii.  4,  33,  xai  iiioi  of  rtdaftphfOi 
Aaxtdcuuoi^icjv  Tzpb  zwv  ttjawp  ii/  Ktpaf£ux(pj  *  buried  before,  in 
front  of,  the  gates  in  Ceramieus ;'  Id.  Anab.  L  7, 11,  dnoi  3k 
Ttpb  auToJj  ^aadeo^  rtzacffiixH  i^op,  ^  these  were  poiisted  in  front 
of  the  king  himself;'  Herod,  viii.  53,  Iforpoade  dn^  icpd  r^ 
dxpozoAio^^  Szea&e  dk  rtov  TzuXitop  xai  rrfi  di^odoo,  .  .  .  Taurg 
dpi^^adi^  Tci^BZ,  '  before  the  citadel,  but  behind  the  gates  and 
the  road  that  leads  up  to  the  citadel.' 

6.  '  Forwards,* '  onwards.'  A  modification  merely  of  this 
meaning  of  Tzpo  with  the  genitive  is  that  in  which  it  may  be 
rendered  in  English  by  'forwards,'  *  forth,*  *  onwards.'  In 
this  sense,  zpo  with  the  genitive  is  connected  with  an  action 
or  motion,  and  marks  it  as  directed  ^  forwards'  or '  onwards^' 
that  is,  '  in  front,'  *  forth,'  from  a  given  point  E.g.  D.  iv. 
182,  ot  o'  ijzsi  ohy  (pfo\r:o  idk  Tzpb  bdai  iyii/ovuOj  *when  they 
had  departed  and  were  on  their  road,'  that  is,  '  forwards  on 
their  way,'  '  forwards  .  .  .  with  respect  to  their  journey.' 

c.  'Before,'  with  the  idea  of  antecedence.  From  the 
mere  local  sense  of '  before,' '  in  front  of,'  comes  the  relative 
notion  of '  before'  implying  the  antecedence  of  one  object 
with  respect  to  another.  In  this  meaning  Tzpo  occurs  with 
the  genitive  case  in  several  ways :  a.)  To  denote  any  object 
with  respect  to  which  another  is  represented  as  being 
*  before'  or  'in  advance:'  e.g.  IL  x.  286,  Sre  re  s/w  \4j[aimy 
dj^ejLo^  rj££,  'when  he  went  as  a  messenger  before,  in  advance 
ofj  the  Achsei.' 

/9.)  To  mark  a  period  of  time  *  before,'  *  in  advance  or 
which  an  event  is  said  to  have  occurred :  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop. 
iv.  5, 13,  o'jx  daoifr^av  axnch^  npb  -Ijfiipac^  *they  did  not  admit 
them  before  daylight ;'  Id.  Anab.  i.  7,  12,  zacrca  3k  ^fftiimt 
Tzpb^  K'jpoi^  .  .  .  Tzpb  TTj^  /^X^C,  *  and  this  they  reported  to 
Cyrus  before  the  battle ;'  Id.  Memor.  iii.  5, 11,  oi  Tzoib  3k  zpi 
rjfubi^  y-ET-oxirec,  '  bom  not  long  before  our  time.' 

y.)  'Before,'  'sooner  than,'  '  rather  than.'  IIpo  with  the 
genitive  is  used  also  in  a  more  general  way  to  express 
preference,  that  is,  relative  priority  of  one  object  with 
respect  to  another,  where  it  is  rendered  in  English  by 
'  before,'  '  sooner  than,*  '  rather  than :'  e.g.  Herod,  i.  62,  dm 
1^  7'jpa>ui^  Tzpb  ihudepir^z  ^t^  daTzamoztpoifj  '  who  preferred  the 
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tyranny  before  freedom ;'  Xen.  Memor.  ii.  5^  8,  rhv  ik  xai  nph 
dixa  fipwp  IXolfjcfjv  dpy  t6p  3i  npb  ndycwp  j^fidrmv  Jtai  nSpmif 
npcou/jajv  dp  <piXov  (Aot  elvcu^  *I  would  choose  before,  in  pre- 
ference to,  ten  minse.' 

d.  *'  For/  ^  in  behalf  of/  IIpS  with  the  genitive  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  ^  for/  ^  in  behalf  of,'  this  meaning  being  imme- 
diately connected  with  that  of  f  before,'  *  in  front  of,'  and 
occurring  more  commonly  after  such  actions  as  fjdjita&ai^ 
<to  fight:'  e.g.  n.  xxiv.  215,  dJld  npb  Tpa^wu  xai  Tpoidimv 
^a&uxdhzoiv  \  iaraAr'j  *  standing  (in  battle)  before  the  Trojans 
and  Trojan  dames,'  that  is,  Ho  stand  in  battle  on  behalf  of;' 
H.  iv.  156,  olop  TTpoanjtra^  npb  ^Aj^aiwp  Tpanri  pdj^ur&aej  *  when  I 
exposed  you  to  fight  alone  with  the  Trojans  on  behalf  of  the 
Achaei;'  Herod,  ix.  48,  re  dij  oi  npb  pikv  r&v^Ekkjvwv  bfuS^^ 
npb  di  Twv  ^ap^dpa)v  ^ful^j  litroi  npb^  taoo^  dpe&fjtbu  paj[Ma6pMi9a ; 
<  why,  then,  shall  we  not  fight,  an  equal  number  with  an 
equal  number,  you  on  behalf  of  the  Greeks,  and  we  on 
behalf  of  the  barbarians  ?'  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  6,  27,  xaxm^  dn 
idbxoov  bfuif  ^e^ouXeua&ac  npb  b/i&v ;  ^  would  I  appear  to  you  to 
have  taken  an  unwise  measure  on  your  behalf?' 

e.  ^For,'  Mn  the  room  of,'  *  instead  of.'  Ilpb  with  the 
genitive  is  used  also  in  the  sense  of  ^ for,'  'in  the  room  o^' 
instead  of;'  and  this  meaning  of  npbj  it  has  been  seen 
above,  comes  from  that  of '  before,'  *  in  front  o^'  and  is  veiy 
nearly  related  to  the  one  just  mentioned.  It  supposes  one 
object  to  stand  before  another,  just  as  where  the  sense  ie 
*  for,'  '  on  behalf  of,'  and  thus  to  occupy  its  place  or  become 
its  substitute.  Thus,  ^oS^oc  npb  iumbrwy  ^  a  slave  instead 
of  a  master;'  u£sch.  Prom.  Yinct  682-8,  •  .  •  olarpAnhj^  9 
tfw  I  fidarcfe  ^ec^  yrjv  npb  7^  ihxuiwpai^  'I  am  driven  from 
land  to  land,'  that  is,  ^  to  one  land  in  the  room  of  another/ 
But,  in  this  example,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  to  under- 
stand np6  in  the  sense  of  'forwards,'  'onwards;'  'I  am 
driven  onwards  from  land  to  land.'  (See  Passow's  Lexicon.) 

/.  'For,'  'out  of,'  'from;'  properly,  'before,'  'in  view oi^* 
'  looking  to.'  In  some  examples  npb  with  the  genitive  case 
expresses  the  ground  or  the  motive  of  an  action.  The 
object  introduced  by  npb  is  that '  in  view  of  which,  or '  look- 
ing to'  which,  the  action  is  performed,  and  so  is  regarded  m 
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its  ground  or  its  motive.  And,  again,  it  is  obvioaa  that  the 
notion  of  ^  looking  to/  or  *  having  in  view/  is  to  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  primary  sense  of  *  before,'  *  in  fit>nt  o^' 
belonging  to  Tzpo.  E.g.  H.  xvii.  666-7,  •  •  .  ntpi  jap  8k  fef/mf 
*Aj[a£oi  I  dpyaiioo  Tzpb  fo^oto  Utop  Jhjtoan  ihrota/^ '  he  veiy  much 
feared  lest  the  Achsei  oat  of  great  fear  might  leave  him  a 
prey  to  the  enemy ;'  that  i^,  *  before,  in  the  presence  o^  in 
view  of,'  and  hence,  ^fix)m,  out  o^  becanse  oi^  great  foar;' 
n.  xxiv.  734,  ds&ieOwu  izpb  dpaxroc  d/ieiiijpiUf  'toiling  for  a 
relentless  lord,'  that  is,  <  because  of  him,'  <  in  view  of  hia 
authority,'  properly,  < before  him;'  Soph.  Electr.  495,  xf^ 
twudcj  4n  view  of  these  things,'  *  therefore.'  (For  the 
examples,  see  Passow's  Lexicon,  s.  v.  The  explanation  of 
this  meaning  of  Tzpo  there  given  is  Afferent.) 

In  all  these  various  uses  of  r/cio  with  the  genitive  the  caw 
has  the  meaning  of  ^with  respect  to,'  that  is,  marks  the 
specific  object  to  which  exclusively  the  preceding  term,  as 
qualified  by  TzpOj  is  to  be  referred.  Thus,  in  the  phrase  xpb 
aifTco  ^aaiAio)^  rsnrffiiiHHj  the  sense  is,  *  posted  before,  in 
fix)nt, .  .  .  with  respect  to  the  king  himself;'  and  in  pjv  7tp6 
yffi  iXaiuofjuu^  the  construction  would  be,  adopting  the  coat- 
mon  interpretation,  ^I  am  driven  to  one  land  so  that  it 
occupies  the  room  of  another  land ;'  or,  allowing  np6  to  have 
its  sense  of  'forwards,'  ^onwards,'  ^I  am  driven  onwards 
^  from  one  land  to  another,'  that  is,  <  I  am  driven  to  one  land 
onwards  with  respect  to  another.' 

TABLE  OF  THE  SIGNTnCATIOSnB  AND  USE  OP  mpi  WTH  m  CASK. 


Signification  of  irpt. 

Genitive: 'with  mpecCtA.'            j 

tf.  *  Before,'  'in  front  oV 

a.  '  Before,'  'in  fkoat  ot'                    - 

b,  'Forwards/  'onwards.' 

fr.  'Forwarda,'  'onwatda.' 

e.  « Before/  •  in  adrance  of/ 

c.  'Before,'  'in  admaee  oC 

d.  *  Before/  in  point  of  time.                  d.  *  Before/  in  point  of  tone. 

e.  *Be£ore/    'sooner  than,'    'rather,  e.  'Before/   'aoonor   tkaa,'  *nAm 

than.'                                               i         than.' 

/.  '  For/  '  in  behalf  of.'                       .  /.  '  For/  *  on  behnlf  of 

^.  'For/  'in  the  room  of/  'instead   ^.  'For/  'in  the  room  of;'  'inilMi 

of.'                                                         of.' 

A. 'For/  'from/  'ont  of/  properly,    A. 'For.'  'from/  «ont  of;'  propci^« 

'  in  Tiew  of.'                                             '  in  riew  of.' 

The  preposition  np6^  has  also  a  Doric  form  npctiy  whidi, 
in  a  form  called  Cretan,  by  transposition  becomes  nopzl ;  and 
this  corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit  pratL  In  Homer  the  words 
novi  and  nbr  occur  in  the  sense  of  npi^,  and  appear  to.  be 
shortened  forms  of  it.  /7/>6c  is  only  an  augmented  form  of 
i:p6^  just  as  e/c  (^k)  is  a  fuller  form  of  ivy  and  as  o&x  is  of  od^ 
and  has  the  same  root  with  the  Latin  pro  and  prm^  with  the 
English  for  and  fore^  seen  in  forehead^  fcreccLSi,  and  fro^  & 
transposed  form  of  /or,  seen  in  froward.  The  radical  fir  in 
first  is  only  another  form  of  for^  as  pri  in  2>ri-or  and  pri^mm 
is  of  pro  or  jpr^is.  Whether  the  c  at  the  end  of  i:piK  is  in- 
flectionaly  or  merely  formative,  may  admit  of  question.  Of 
the  same  radical  with  rtpd^  and  np6  is  TcSji^y   *  onwards^' 

<  forwards,'  having  the  same  relation  to  these  that  the  Latin 
porro  has  to  pro.  Akin  to  7cp6  and  npS^f  both  in  form  and 
sense,  are  ndpo^  and  Trdpoe&tP.  In  these  words  the  radical 
irap  would  seem  to  be  the  same  with  np6j  and  has  the  same 
form,  allowing  for  the  metathesis,  with  the  Sanskrit  pro. 
See  also  what  has  been  said  above  of  npdj  p.  407. 

Significations  of  npd^. 

1.  a.  *  Before.'      The  primary  signification  of  np6^  is 

<  before,'  with  the  idea  of  ^fronting/  or  *  having  the  ftoe 
forwards,'  which  is  also  the  meaning  of  np6.  This  sense  is 
attributed  to  npi^  by  the  ancient  grammarians.  Thna, 
Moschopulus,  cited  by  Sturtz,  Lex.  Xenoph.  s.  v.,  says,  ij 
Ttpo&tae^  Trpd^  .  .  .  xai  {iarep)  Sre  duri  ii^rniuop  xai  npdadtp  iaph 
^i^iTOij  and  Phavorinus,  ia/ifidyiroi  ij  icp6dufi^  npd^  xai  di/ri 
TOO  ii^ameou.  This  meaning  is  seen  slightly  modified  in  ihote 
compounds  that  have  the  sense  of  ^towa^s,'  booking  to;* 
as,  Ttpoa^Xizuvj  ^  to  look  towards  or  npon,'  icpoa^pfA^y  ^  to- 
wards, looking  towards^  the  north  wind,'  itpwnt^j  ^  looking 
towards  the  east,'  *  eastward,'  itpocn^ho^^  *  towards  the  son,* 
*  sunny,'  ;r/>o^a/2/cry,  '  to  gape  in  the  fistce/  and,  figorativelyy 
zpotryiidu  rcMiy  ^  to  look  at  one  with  a  laugh,'  (Aristoph.  Pix^ 
600,)  npoarjoptivy  ^to  accost,'  that  is,  *to  speak  to  fiM^  to 
face.'    It  is  seen  also  in  many  instances  of  the  use  of  ir/rfc 
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with  the  cases,  as  II.  i.  338-9,  . .  .  /jtdpzupoi  8*  lazmy  \  vpo^  tt 
^ca»v  fjuxxdptouy  Tzpo^  re  ^mjtwp  daSpMrnVj  ^before,  in  the 
presence  of,  the  blessed  gods,  and  before  mortal  men;* 
sr/ooc  ro<c  Ttpadx^j  ^before  the  judges.'  « 

b.  'By,'  'before,'  in  adjurations.  The  sense  of  'by/ 
*  before,'  4n  the  presence  o^'  the  Latin  jmt,  which  s/i6c  has 
in  adjurations,  is  really  the  same  with  that  just  mentioned: 
e.g.  Tzpb^  t^eoiv,  '  by,'  that  is, '  before,  in  the  presence  o^  the 
gods;'  and  so  izpb^  &eoi^j  per  deos,  'by/  that  is,  *  before,  in 
the  presence  of,  the  gods.'  The  English  language  employs 
the  word '  before,'  which  has  the  same  radical  and  the  same 
sense  with  Tzpo^j  in  the  same  way. 

e.  '  Towards,' '  on  the  quarter  of.'  The  sense  of  *  towards^* 
Mocking  to,'  '  on  the  quarter  of,'  which  «p6^  frequently  has 
in  marking  the  relative  position  of  objects,  as  with  legaid 
to  the  points  of  the  compass,  is  the  same  in  fiact  with  that 
of  '  before,'  '  having  the  face  towards.'  Kg.  Herod,  i.  8^ 
j^iopiou  Tzpbz  To*j  T/juoiou  terpa/ifiii^pf '  a  place  looking  towards 
Tmolus,'  properly,  'facing,  having  the  direction  toward% 
Tmolus/  Id.  iii.  101,  Ttpb^  pAtou  dpijuouj  'on  the  quarter  of 
the  south,'  that  is,  booking  towards,  fsudng,  the  south.* 
For  the  Greeks,  in  marking  the  point  of  the  compass  to 
which  the  position  of  an  object  is  referred,  either  suppose 
the  object  described  to  look  towards  the  point  of  the  com- 
pass, as  here,  where  7:p6^  is  used,  or  regard  it  as  looking 
from  the  point  of  the  compass  towards  the  speaker,  as  where 
dj:6  is  used,  or  consider  it  as  having  the  relative  direction  of 
'  upon,'  or  as  '  looking  upon'  the  point  of  the  compaas,  as 
where  ijzi  is  used.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  their  mode 
of  denoting  the  position  of  an  object  generally  by  means  of 
these  prepositions. 

^Against.'  To  this  place  belongs  the  case  in  which  c/»^, 
employed  in  describing  the  relative  position  of  an  object' 
and  having  the  meaning  of  *•  on  the  quarter  o^*  is  expressed 
in  English  by  the  term  ^  against'  E.g.  Herod,  ii.  30,  fuiaui 
xaxiazaaap  zpo^  Acdeozwpj  *'  garrisons  were  established  on  the 
quarter  of,  on  the  side  of,  or  against,  the  ^thiopian&* 
Here,  obviously,  the  preposition  has  the  same  signification 
as  in  Tzpb^  poTou  d>€/iou  above,  and  allows  the  term  '  against* 


to  be  employed  in  translating  it  only  because  of  the  under- 
stood  hostile  relations  of  the  parties  whose  position  towards 
each  other  is  indicated  by  np6^. 

d.  ^  On  or  by  the  side  of/  ^  near.'  Hence,  again,  npS^  ia 
nsed  also  to  convey  the  idea  of  proximity,  expressed  in  Eng- 
lish by  ^  on  or  by  tiie  side  of^'  ^  near/  and  by  the  Latin  jua:^ 
E.g.  n.  xxii.  198,  aitrd^  di  Trari  m6XiOQ  ;rircr'  o/c/,  ^himself 
sped  ever  on  the  side  of,  near,  the  city ;'  Herod,  ii.  154,  d0l 
8k  ouTOi  ol  iwpoe  TTpd^  ^cddamj^j  ^  these  places  are  near,  on  the 
ude  of,  the  sea.'  Admitting  the  explanation  above  ^ven 
of  7tp6^  in  the  sense  of  ^  towards,'  ^  on  the  quarter  of,'  it  will 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  in  npi^  {nori)  nvhXiOQ^  npb^  &aXdaaijc$ 
the  preposition  has  the  same  force  materially,  nor,  conse- 
quently, that  the  signification  of  ^  on  the  side  o^'  ^  near,'  baa 
its  origin  in  that  of  ^  before,'  ^  looking  towards.' 

e.  *'  On  the  side  of,'  the  Latin  a  or  a6  c.  Abl.  Hence,  again, 
;r/>6c  is  used  in  denoting  descent,  expressed  in  English  by 
^  on  the  side  of;'  as,  npb^  narpd^^  *  on  the  &ther's  side :'  e«g« 
Isocr.  228,  b,  Tzpb^  8i  fjojrpi^  djtd  Atb^  dn/^  '  on  the  mother's 
side  descended  from  Jove.'  The  meaning  oinp^  n'^P^  i% 
properly,  '  looking  to,'  ^  on  the  quarter  o^  on  the  side  o^ 
the  mother,*  7:p6z  and  the  noun  fJoirpS^  defining  in  what  view, 
with  reference  to  what  specific  object,  that  is,  literally,  with 
the  face  turned  towards  what  object,  a  person  is  said  to  be 
descended  from  Jove.  Precisely  in  the  same  way  that  np6c 
virou  dvifioo^  ^  on  the  quarter  of  the  south  wind,'  defines  the 
position  of  an  object  with  reference  to  the  points  of  the 
compass  by  marking  which  way  it  looks,  Tvpbc  n^p^K  definee 
the  relation  in  which  a  person's  descent  tcota,  Jove  stands  to 
his  human  parents  by  marking  which  way  the  divine  deaoent 
is  to  be  taken  as  looking,  or  in  what  specific  view  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  he  is  Jove-descended.  The  only  difibrenoe 
is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  olyects  to  which  the 
thing  described  is  referred  for  the  determination  of  its  lelik 
tive  position,  and  in  the  fact  that  in  the  one  case  the  thing 
to  be  determined  is  a  local  position,  in  the  other  a  natonil 
descent. 

/.  'On  the  side  of,'*  of  the  party  of,' « in  favor  o£'  Hardlj 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  immediately  preceding  sense 
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of  jT/ooc,  except  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  objects  the 
relative  position  of  which  is  defined,  is  that  in  which  it 
marks  the  party  or  sect  to  which  a  person  belongs,  expressed 
in  English  by  ^on  the  side  of/  ^of  the  party  o^'  ^in  favor 
of.'  E.g.  Herod,  viii.  22,  fva  jroajaji  'laaMtJZ  fttra^aliup  mt 
ftpia&m  Tzpb^  ica'jza}^^  ^that  he  may  cause  the  lonians  to 
change  sides  and  become  of  their  party ;'  Eurip.  Ale  58| 
Ttpo^  Twu  ij[6yrwPy  0oi^ej  t6p  i^fiop  tidrfi^  ^you  make  your  law 
in  favor  of  the  rich.'  For,  here  also,  the  sense  which  ^p6^ 
has  is  immediately  derived  from  that  of  ^  on  the  quarter  o^' 
which  has  been  above  explained  to  be  one  of  the  appli- 
cations of  the  meaning  of  ^before,'  ^with  the  fieure  to,'  or 
Hooking  towards.'  To  be  of  the  party  of,  as  expressed  by 
ir/M>c,  means,  strictly  considered,  to  have  the  inclinatioDS 
turned  that  way,  to  stand  in  the  same  relative  position  to  a 
person  or  party  that  an  object  described  as  being  s/wc  I'onw 
di^ifiou  docs  to  a  point  of  the  compass. 

g.  '  On  the  part  of,'  *with,'  ^  among.'  A  merely  different 
application  of  the  above  sense  of  ::p6^  is  that  in  which  it 
marks  the  party  to  whom  any  state  or  quality  is  referred  as 
existing  ^  on  its  part,'  where  in  English  are  used  the  terms 
^with,'  ^  among,'  ^on  the  part  of,'  and  in  Latin  the  prepo- 
sition apud.  E.g.  Herod,  iv.  144,  tikac  t63$  to  irro^  ihcuzo 
d^tLoToi/  ^Tjfir^i,  TZfib^  ^ E?Jjr^4rzoi/Tia>py  ^  he  left  behind  him  an  on- 
dyiug  memory  on  the  part  of,  with,  among,  the  people  of  the 
Hellespont,'  apud  Hellespontinos.  Here  Tzpo^  ^Eihj^zoi/rimy 
defines  the  people  with  reference  to  whom,  on  the  part  of 
whom,  there  is  said  to  be  left  a  deathless  memory,  in  the 
same  way  that  Ttpo^  i^orou  ds^ifwj  describes  locally  the  point 
of  the  compass  to  which  the  position  of  an  object  is  referred. 
In  the  former  case,  just  as  in  the  latter,  7:p6^  shows  towards 
what  object  another  looks  or  has  its  aspect;  and  this  it 
does,  in  both  cases  alike,  by  representing  that  it  has  the 
relative  position  of  ^before,'  ^fronting,'  and,  hence,  booking 
towards.' 

h.  'According  to  the  custom,  character,  or  nature  ofl' 
In  the  same  way  is  to  be  explained  the  case  in  which  an 
action  or  quality  is  referred  by  r/>6c  to  an  object  as  belong- 
ing to  it,  as  comporting  with,  or  being  according  to,  its 
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character,  as  being  its  property,  where  in  Latin  the  genitive 
stands  alone,  and  where  in  English  such  phrases  are  used 
as,  *  it  belongs  to,'  *  it  is  the  property  of,'  *it  is  according  to 
the  custom,  character,  &c.  of/  E.g.  Herod,  v.  12,  (Art 
UspaaA  iju  ouze  Aidta  ri  nouofiMva^  o&re  npb^  r&v  ix  r^  ^A<rhjc 
obdafiwu,  '  nor  according  to  the  practice  or  customs  of  any 
of  the  Asiatics.'  ITpdc,  as  here  used,  simply  refers  the 
actions  described  to  certain  persons,  the  people  of  Asia,  as 
those  on  the  part  of  whom  they  are  found  existing ;  so  that 
npb^  Twp  ix  rffi^Aaiyj^  obdaptrnv  points  out  the  parties  to  whom 
certain  acts  {;rdL  noesu/jtsva)  are  referred  by  way  of  determining 
their  character,  in  the  same  way  that  irpb^  vAroo  dpi/wo 
marks  the  point  of  the  compass  to  which  an  object  is 
referred  for  its  position.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other, 
Ttpd^  obtains  this  force  from  its  sense  of  ^towards,'  Mocking 
to;'  and  this  is  but  another  phase  of  the  primary  signifi- 
cation of  *  before,'  *  fronting,'  ^having  the  face  towards.' 

To  this  place  may  be  referred  the  use  of  npA^  in  such 
expressions  as  npb^  Hxjj^j  ^conformably  to  justice,'  npbc 
yuptuxd^  itnty  '  it  is  according  to  a  woman's  way  or  nature,' 
Od.  vi.  207-8,  npb^  yAp  Aio^  timu  Sbroa/rt^  \  ^etifol  re  irT<aj[pl 
re,  ^  for  both  strangers  and  the  poor  all  appertain  to  Jove,* 
*  are  under  his  protection.' 

i.  *From,'  *at  the  hands  of,'  *by,'  *by  means  of.'  Not 
really  different  is  the  sense  of  npi^  where  it  is  employed 
with  various  actions  to  denote  the  persons  from  whom  they 
proceed,  or,  properly  speaking,  to  whom  they  are  referred 
as  done  on  their  part,  and  where  the  English  uses  the  expres- 
sions 'from,*  *at  the  hands  o^'  *by,'  *by  means  of.*  Kg. 
Od.  xi.  302,  l^siv  Tifiijv  npb^  ZtjvIkj  'to  have  honor  from 
Jove,'  that  is,  ^  to  be  honored  on  the  part  of  Jove  ;*  Herod. 
iii.  115,  oirt  yap  lyiaj'e  iudixofme  ^Hpedoo^p  uva  xaXiurihe  Kpbc 
(iapfidpwv  Tzora/ibp  ixdtd6vca  i^  iMXourtfoPj  *  called  Eridanus  by 
the  barbarians,'  ^  on  the  part  of  the  barbarians ;'  that  is,  by 
means  of  npd^  the  calling  the  river  by  the  name  of  Eridanus 
is  referred  to  the  barbarians  as  an  act  done  on  their  part,  in 
the  same  way  that  by  npb^  pArou  dpi/sou  the  position  of  an 
object  is  referred  to  the  south  wind.    And  this  reference  is 

made  in  the  same  way,  namely,  by  representing  the  action 

a? 
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as  booking  towards'  the  object,  and  hence  as  being  *on  the 
part  of/  or  belonging  to  it. 

2.  Thus  far  the  proper  signification  of  sr/iAcy  namely,  that 
of  ^ before,'  ^  having  the  face  towards,'  or  ^looking  towards^' 
has  been  seen  to  be  easily  traced  in  a  variety  of  the  uses  of 
the  preposition  where  it  has  been  more  or  less  modified  by 
the  circnmstances  in  which  it  is  employed.  The  same  sig- 
nification is  present,  furthermore,  in  a  considerable  number 
of  the  uses  of  7:p6^  in  which  it  is,  perhaps,  even  more 
obscured,  either  by  the  complication  of  the  meaning  of 
r/>oc  with  that  of  the  case,  and  with  that  of  the  action  of 
the  verb  which  it  qualifies,  or  by  its  being  thrown  almost 
entirely  out  of  view  by  the  predominating  influence  of  the 
case  and  verb.  It  may  be  better,  on  thb  account,  to  refer 
these  uses  of  Tzpo^  to  a  separate  head,  although  it  will 
appear,  as  the  result  of  the  consideration  of  them,  that  icpiz 
has  throughout-one  and  the  same  fundamental  notion. 

a.  *  At,'  *  near.'  When  jr/txic  is  translated  by  *at,'  'near,' 
answering  to  the  Latin  ad^  apudj  as  tt/ooc  rd  Upa  Tuxpupoe^  'to 
assist  at  the  sacrifices,'  its  proper  sense  is  that  of  'before,' 
'  in  the  presence  or  face  oV  Thus,  in  the  example  dted, 
the  meaning  is  ^  to  be  near  at  hand  before,  in  the  feee  o( 
the  sacrifices.'  And  in  the  same  way  Tzpic  obtains  the  signi- 
fication of  *uear:'  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  viL  5,  1,  hni  Si  izpdc 
Ba^lww  f^v  b  Kifpo^y  ^when  Cyrus  was  near  to  Babylon,' 
that  is,  ^  when  Cyrus  was  before,  in  the  presence  of  Baby- 
lon ;'  Id.  Anab.  i.  8,  4,  KXiapjp^  /uu  .  •  .  Ttpd^  rtf  Eifpiz^ 
izorafiif}  {xa9iir:azo)j  *'  Clearchus  was  posted  at,  or  near,  the 
river  Euphrates.'  In  this  and  other  examples,  ;r/o6c  having 
once  obtained  the  sense  of  nearness,  readily  suggested  by 
its  proper  notion  of  ^  before,'  *•  in  the  presence  o^'  seems  to 
be  used  with  little  reference  to  its  primaiy  significsdon. 
Although  Clearchus  was  posted  in  view  of  the  river  Euphra- 
tes, and,  accordingly,  might  justly  be  said  to  be  'at'  or  'near' 
the  river,  in  the  sense  of  7:pbz  rip  Eiffpdrjj  Trorofti^  it  would 
not  be  correct  to  say  that  he  was  posted  'before,'  'fronting,' 
'with  the  face  to*  it. 

b.  '  At,'  ^  about.'  The  same  interpretation  is  to  be  adopted 
when  Tzpo^  is  used  apparently  in  the  sense  of  '  at,' '  aboiil»' 


in  such  phrases  as  npiK  toI^  npifiiaai  that^  ^  to  be  at  or  about 
one's  business.'  From  its  proper  meaning  of  ^  before,'  ^  in 
the  presence  of/  npd^  has  here  obtained  that  of  ^at,'  ^  about,' 
^  near/  as  in  the  preceding  case,  and  this  idea  of  proximity 
it  is  that,  in  such  examples  as  7:pb^  ro<c  i^pdffJiaKn  ilyat^  sug- 
gests the  peculiar  sense  in  which  the  preposition  is  there 
employed.  The  mode  in  which  this  peculiar  meaning 
arises  from  the  source  referred  to,  is  so  exactly  the  same 
with  that  in  which  the  English  ^  at'  and  ^  about'  obtain  the 
same  signification,  that  it  can  occasion  no  difficulty  to  a 
person  familiar  with  this  language.  Just  as  ^at,'  ^about^' 
are  used  with  words  expressing  occupation,  the  being  em* 
ployed,  and  the  like,  and  even  with  the  word  ^  to  be,'  to 
mark  the  thing  with  which  one  is  engaged,  and  this  by 
merely  expressing  the  proximity  to  it  of  the  person  em* 
ployed,  so  npS^j  having  acquired  the  same  meaning  of  near* 
ness,  may  serve  the  same  purpose.  IIp6^  ^  perhaps,  all  the 
more  suited  to  assume  this  peculiar  sense  of  *  at,'  ^  about,' 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  involved  in  it,  from  its  proper 
notion  of  ^before,'  ^in  the  presence  o^'  the  signification 
also  of  'towards'  or  booking  towards;'  so  that  itpb^  rote 
Trpdy/macv  eii^ou  may  mean,  not  only  the  being  ^  near'  to,  and 
hence  the  being  employed  at  or  about,  one's  business,  but 
also  the  having  the  interest  or  attention  directed  towards  it. 
This  point,  however,  need  not  be  insisted  upon  as  necessary 
to  the  interpretation. 

c.  <  To.'  /7jo6c  is  very  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  *  to^* 
as  after  verbs  of  motion :  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  v.  9,  20,  vo/f^oni 
TTpb^  Tob^  (fiXou^  xal  e/c  ^^  itdiip  toIjih)/jui  fut(^ou  dflSi^f^  a6roS| 
<  considering  that  a  greater  report  of  himself  would  come 
to  his  friends.'  In  such  examples  xp6^  is  rendered  by  ^  to;* 
and  yet,  strictly  speaking,  this  meaning  is  due  to  the  verb 
of  motion  and  the  accusative  case.  The  proper  meaning 
of  TT/c/oc  is  'before,'  ^in  the  &ce  or  presence  o^'  and  it 
expresses  the  relative  position  or  direction  in  which  the 
action,  or  that  of  which  the  action  is  affirmed,  stands  to  the 
object  named  by  the  noun  in  the  accusative  case.  The 
phrase  >o/u^u)i^  Tzpb^  toh^  fiioo^  roSvo/ia  fm(^op  duf^Uf^oi  might 
be  literally  rendered,  ^  thinking  that  a  greater  report  of  him 
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would  come  before,  into  the  presence  o^  his  friends.'  So, 
in  the  expression  Xiyea/  r/>6c  tmIj  *to  speak  to  or  with  a 
person/  the  meaning  is,  ^  to  speak  before  a  person/  ^  to  speak 
fiuje  to  face  with  a  person.' 

d.  <  Against,'  the  Latin  ccntrOj  adversuSy  ^  cum.  When 
rpa^  is  translated  by  *  against,'  or  by  *  with'  in  the  sense  of 
'against,'  namely,  after  such  verbs  as  fidj^&r&at,  'to  fight,' 
TzoXefieiUy  '  to  be  at  war,'  dfop^uetUj  '  to  speak,'  this  significi^ 
tion  arises  from  the  relation  of  hostility  or  opposition  in 
which  the  parties  to  the  action  stand  to  each  other,  and  the 
preposition  itself  really  expresses  no  more  than  the  being 
'before,'  'in  the  presence  of,'  'fiEUje  to  face,'  'towards.' 
Thus,  fiditodcu  7:06^  Teua^ '  to  fight  against  a  person,'  properly 
means,  'to  fight  face  to  face  with  a  person,'  and  dfopeisaf 
Tzpo^  zei^a^  '  to  speak  against  one,'  is  '  to  speak  with  the  fiace 
towards  one,'  that  is,  so  that  the  speech  is  made  'in  one's 
presence,*  '  face  to  face*  with  a  person. 

'With,'  in  Latin  cum.  In.  the  same  way,  again,  when 
rrpo^  is  used  in  the  sense  of  *  with,'  and  of  the  Latin  «oh, 
in  such  phrases  as  anoi^da^  Tzoeutr&at  Tzpo^  reucL,  'to  make  a 
truce  with  a  person,'  tlpr^vr^v  dfuv  7rp6^  ziwi^  'to  be  at  peace 
with  a  person,'  the  proper  meaning  of  Tzpi^  is  'before,'  'in 
the  presence  of,*  '  face  to  face,'  answering  to  the  Latin  coram. 
And  this  sense  of '  in  the  presence  of*  is  altogether  snitable 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  here  used ;  and  these, 
again,  suggest  the  sense  of  '  with*  by  which  the  preposition 
is  rendered  in  English.  Thus,  when  a  truce  is  made,  and 
when  a  period  of  peace  is  passing,  there  must  be  parties  to 
the  truce  and  to  the  peace,  and  they  are  properly  conceived 
as  standing,  as  it  were,  'face  to  fece,'  as  being  'in  the 
presence  of*  each  other;  that  is,  they  have  the  relative 
position  the  one  to  the  other  which  is  expressed  by  r/ooc. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  connection  which  they  have  with 
each  other  as  parties  to  a  common  action  or  state,  or  the 
mutuality  of  their  relations,  is  expressed  by  the  English 
'with*  and  the  Latin  cum,  and  arises  not  fit)m  the  word 
rrpo::  itself,  but  from  the  relation  to  each  other  of  the  parties 
to  an  action  or  state. 

e.  'For,*  '  with  a  view  to.*     IIpo^  is  also  used  to  ezpieai 
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the  object,  purpose,  or  view,  with  which  a  thing  is  done, 
and  is  rendered  in  English  by  ^for/  *with  a  view  to:'  e.g. 
Xen.  Cyrop.  y.  4,  7,  ixiXeu$  dtdxuu  roc^c  itpb^  rotno  vtrcq^/duou^^ 
^  those  appointed  for  this,'  ^with  a  view  to  this.'  Here, 
again,  the  proper  sense  of  npi^  id  that  of  '  before,'  with  the 
modified  meaning  of  booking  towards,'  ^with  the  £EU)e 
turned  towards,'  and  has  exactly  corresponding  to  it  the 
English  phrase  '  with  a  view  to,'  which  conveys  the  same 
idea  in  the  same  way.  From  the  use  of  this  expression  in 
English,  and  of  the  very  similar  one  ^  with  an  eye  to,'  as 
well  as  from  the  employment  of  the  Greek  7rp6^  to  mark 
object  or  purpose,  or  the  end  had  in  view,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  designating  an  object  as  that  towards  which  a  person 
looks  in  doing  any  thing  is  equivalent,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  marking  it  as  the  end  aimed  at,  as  the 
object  or  purpose  of  the  action. 

^  For,'  the  purpose  served.  To  be  distinguished  from  this 
use  of  TTpd^y  although  having  almost  exactly  the  same  trans- 
lation, is  that  in  which  it  is  employed  to  denote  the  end 
attained,  the  purpose  served,  and  is  rendered  by  'for.'  E.g. 
Soph.  Electr.  909,  o&  npb^  -^dovrjv  Uj'ot  rdiz^  *  I  do  not  say 
this  to  please  you,'  or  'for  your  pleasure,'  that  is,  'so  as  to 
give  you  pleasure.'  Here  np6^  has  the  same  sense  of  'to* 
wards,'  '  looking  to,'  that  belongs  to  it  in  the  expression  of 
purpose  or  end  had  in  view ;  but  the  object  with  a  regard 
or  with  reference  to  which  the  action  is  performed  is  not 
the  thing  aimed  at,  but  the  result  of  the  action  or  the  end 
attained.  The  difference  of  meaning  in  np6^  as  here  usedy 
compared  with  its  meaning  when  employed  to  express  the 
object  had  in  view,  is  not  owing  to  any  change  in  the  idg- 
nification  of  TtpiK  itself^  but  to  the  predominance  of  the 
case.  This  being  the  accusative,  and  maridng  the  ex- 
tent of  the  action,  goes  at  the  same  time  to  express  its 
attained  end  or  result 

/.  'For,'  'in  exchange  for.'  The  same  explanation  that 
was  given  in  the  case  of  n/nic  used  to  express  purpose 
applies  when  this  preposition  is  rendered  by  '  for,'  and  is 
the  sign  of  the  exchange  of  one  thing  'for'  or  'againif 
another :   e.g.  ^doifdj;  npb^  i^dovdc  d/aifiwdatf  '  to  exchange 
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pleaBares  for  pleasnres/  For,  here  also,  rpAc  properly  meut 
'  towards,'  ^  looking  to,'  *  with  the  fiice  towards ;'  and  finom 
this  comes  the  notion  of  'over  against^'  and  then  that  of 
'for.'  The  objects  interchanged  are  regarded  as  having 
a  direction  or  aspect  towards  each  other,  and  this  is  sof- 
ficiently  denoted  by  itp6^.  And  when  objects  are  standing 
lace  to  &ce,  the  one  looking  towards  the  other,  fhe  rela- 
tion of  '  over  against'  is  of  obvions  snggestiom  The  only 
thing  wanting  to  express  exchange,  when  objects  stand  in 
this  mntual  relation,  is  some  action,  such  as  d/m^iodae^  'to 
pass  from  one  to  the  other,' '  to  answer/  The  introduction 
of  some  such  action  as  would  serve  to  mark  mntual  trans- 
fer would  seem  to  be  required  to  make  the  sense  of  ex- 
change  complete.  /Ip6^  with  the  help  of  the  case  may 
convey  the  notion  of  mutual  correspondence,  of  one  thing 
being  over  against  another,  and  tallying  with  it;  but  it  can 
hardly  suffice  to  mark  exchange,  which  implies,  not  only 
that  the  objects  answer  the  one  to  the  other,  but  that  the 
one  is  made  by  actual  transfer  to  take  the  place  of  the 
other.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  English  '  for,'  having 
the  same  origin  and  primary  signification  with  sr/Htc,  is  like 
it  used  to  express  purpose  or  object  had  in  view,  and  as  a 
sign  of  exchange ;  and  that  ^  for'  in  English,  as  well  as  irpic 
in  Greek,  requires,  in  the  case  of  exchange,  some  smtable 
action  to  render  the  expression  complete. 

jr.  'In  regard  to,'  'concerning.'  Ilpi^  is  rendered  also 
by  *in  regard  to,'  *  concerning:'  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  iv.  5,  26^ 
lua  tido)^  wjza  bfioloj^z  ds^  ri  at  izploz  roSra  ipwrjij  '  if  he  ask 
you  any  question  in  regard  to,  concerning,  these  matters;' 
Id.  Anab.  ii.  3,  21,  zpo^  rmna  o\  ^Elh^vtz  iftooXvjmno^  'in 
regard  to  these  things  the  Greeks  held  a  consultation.' 
Very  commonly  r/ooc  rwjza  is  rendered  in  English  by  'there- 
fore;' and  this  is  equivalent  to  'with  regard  to  this.'  In 
this  use  of  r/>6c  it  is  easily  seen  to  have  properly  the  mean- 
ing of  '  with  the  face  towards,'  or  '  looking  towards,'  which 
is  also  the  notion  of  the  phrase  ^  with  regard  to'  in  English; 
and  the  idea  of  '  looking  towards'  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
primary  sense  of  rooc. 

h.  '  By,'  &c.    Adverbial  phrases.    To  the  same  case  with 
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the  preceding,  bo  far  as  the  interpretation  is  concerned, 
belongs  the  use  of  np6Q  in  a  number  of  phrases  called 
adverbial,  such  as  itpb^  fiioPy  *  by  force/  ^  despite  o^'  Ttpb^ 
dpdpcfjVy  *by  necessity,'  *of  necessity,'  irpbc  Trdi/roy  *in  every 
regard.'  In  such  expressions,  7rp6^  has  the  meaning  of. 
booking  to,'  <  having  regard  to,'  and  retains,  accordingly, 
the  original  sense  of  ^before,'  ^having  the  fiu^e  towards,' 
that  belongs  to  this  preposition.    Thus,  npb^  ^Ica^  means 

*  looking  to,  having  regard  to,  force,'  npb^  didpaiVj  *  looking 
to,  having  regard  to,  necessity.' 

I.  'In  accordance  with,'  ^according  to,'  ^conformably 
with/  Among  the  significations  of  np6^  is  that  of  4n 
accordance  with,'  ^according  to,'  ^conformably  with:'  e.g. 
Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  5,  16,  npb^  rb  tru/uteTrrov  dii  dtardmoy  ino^ 
peutTOf  ^  in  marching  he  always  arranged  the  men  according 
to  the  occasion ;'  Id.  ib.  viii.  4,  29,  iiidw  itpb^  rijp  dSiop 
hdazffjy  ^  he  gave  to  each  according  to  his  merit'  Here  the 
meaning  of  7tp6^  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  cases; 
namely,  it  signifies  booking  to,'  ^having  regard  to,'  which 
is  the  same  thing  as  'having  the  hce  towards,'  or  being 

*  before,'  '  in  front  of.' 

k.  '  Compared  with,'  *  in  comparison  with.'  np6c  is 
sometimes  translated  by  ^  compared  with,'  *  in  comparison 
with,'  answering  to  the  Latin  pr<B:  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  7, 
41,  xahoi  y€  *^HpaxXtid-Q  i^po^  ndi/ca  dcxu  duac  Ttpbc  t6  dp]^peoy 
IX^^i  'in  comparison  with  having  money;'  Id.  Memorab. 
i.  2,  52,  ware  pr^dapot}  Tzap'  aifvotc  Tob^  diXouc  duoi  npbc  kuinAv, 

*  compared  with  himself.'  Here,  again,  npi^  properly  signi- 
fies  '  looking  to,'  *  having  regard  to;'  as  in  the  first  example 
cited, '  to  Ileracleides  every  thing  appears  worthless  com* 
pared  with  money,'  that  is, '  when  looking  to,  if  regard  be 
had  to,  money;'  and  this,  again,  is  the  same  thing  as 
'having  the  face  towards'  money.  So  that,  in  this  case 
also,  npoc  may  be  said  to  retain  its  primary  sense  of  *  be* 
fore,*  'fronting.* 

3.  ' Before,'  'forwards,'  'in  advance.'  In  the  cases  whicli 
have  thus  far  been  considered,  np6^  has  presented  the  signi- 
fication of  'before,*  'in  the  presence  o^'  *  looking  towards,* 
and  expresses  one  prevailing  relation,  that  of  an  olgect 
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facing  another,  standing  in  its  presence,  and  looUng  to- 
wards it  There  are,  however,  other  instances  of  its  use  in 
which  it  has  the  meaning  of  *  before,'  it  is  true,  bat  dif- 
ferently applied,  and  so  that  it  conveys  the  notion  of  an 
object  being  'forwards,'  *in  advance,'  with  respect  to  an- 
other object,  and  looking  or  facing,  not  towards  this  object, 
so  as  to  be  'face  to  face,'  but  'forwards,'  'onwards,'  'in 
advance  of  it,'  and  with  the  &Lce  from  it.  The  sense  of  the 
preposition  is  in  one  view,  and  that  the  most  essential,  the 
same  that  it  has  been  found  to  have  in  other  cases,  namely, 
that  of  'fronting,'  and  'looking  forwards;'  and  the  only 
difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  direction  of  the  looking, 
relatively  considered,  or  in  the  way  in  which  the  face  is 
turned. 

a.  '  On.'  To  this  head  should  probably  be  referred  the 
examples,  occasionally  met  with,  in  which  Trpo^y  standing  in 
connection  with  a  verb  of  action  or  motion,  and  a  dative 
case,  bears  apparently  the  sense  of  '  on,'  by  which  it  is 
rendered.  E.g.  H.  i.  245,  .  .  .  ttoti  {^p<k)  ^i  tm^rrcpop  ^dh 
yaij^y  'and  cast  his  sceptre  on  the  ground.'  The  proper 
notion  conveyed  by  ;rjo6c,  in  this  and  like  examples,  woold 
seem  to  be  that  of  '  before,'  '  forwards,'  with  reference  to 
the  subject  of  the  verb ;  so  that,  while  the  action  looks,  so 
to  speak,  with  the  face  forwards,  towards  some  other  object, 
it  has  also  the  relation  of  'forwards,'  'in  advance,'  with  re- 
spect to  the  subject  of  the  verb.  Thus,  tzotI  dk  axr^Trrpou  ^dh 
YouTj  would  be  rendered,  strictly,  '  he  cast  his  sceptre  for- 
wards, in  front  of  him,  on  the  ground.'  If  so,  npo^  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  immediate  qualification  of  the  action  of 
throwing,  and  has  the  same  meaning  with  TtpS  in  Trpo^diiiotf 
*  to  throw  fonvard.* 

b.  'In  addition  to,'  'besides.'  Here  belongs  also  another 
instance  of  the  use  of  ;r/9oc,  where  it  has  a  sense  seemingly 
very  different  from  its  meanings  hitherto  considered,  and 
which  is  yet  probably  referable  to  the  primary  sense  of  the 
preposition,  namely,  that  in  which  it  is  rendered  by 'in 
addition,'  'besides.'  E.g.  Soph.  Trach.  45,  dixa  fj^jinxc  zpi^ 
dJloc^  zhze,  'ten  months  in  addition  to  five  other  months;' 
Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  8,  zpo^  de  toutoc^  fiai/^d^ouac  roqvjuif  xai 
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shoot  with  the  bow  and  to  throw  with  the  dart/  Here  the 
proper  sense  of  npd^  would  seem  to  be  4n  front  of^' '  to- 
wards/ so  that  the  action  which  it  defines  shall  be  regarded 
as  ^before'  relatively  to  some  object,  not  with  the  idea  of 
'face  to  face'  or  'fronting'  it,  but  with  that  of  being  'in 
advance,'  'forwards,'  'onwards,'  with  respect  to  it,  and 
counting  from  it  This  is  the  same  sense  that  is  so  often 
seen  to  belong  to  the  preposition  itp6j  as  in  npociiKu^  which 
signifies '  to  go  forwards,'  progredij  as  well  as  '  to  go  before,* 
anteire.  From  this  meaning  of  'forwards,'  *  onwards,'  ^in 
advance,'  relatively  to  some  object,  that  of  'in  addition  to/ 
'besides,'  is  derived;  for  the  being  'before,'  'forwards,'  'on- 
wards,' 'in  advance,'  with  regard  to  an  object,  is  in  certain 
circumstances  the  same  as  being  counted '  in  addition  to/ 
Thus,  in  the  example  from  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  L  2,  8,  when, 
in  describing  the  discipline  of  the  Persian  youth,  their 
learning  to  shoot  with  the  bow  and  to  throw  with  the  dart 
is  represented  as  something  that  is '  forwards,' '  in  advance,' 
with  regard  to  the  other  parts  of  their  discipline  already 
mentioned,  npiK  rouroi^y  that  is,  as  an  advance  upon  it,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  exercises  thus  presented  are  intended 
to  be  set  forth  as  an  addition  to  them,  either  actually  or  in 
the  order  of  narration.  The  Latin  porro^  used  in  the  mean* 
ing  of  'henceforward,'  of  'moreover,'  *for  the  future,'  pre* 
sents  the  two  significations  of '  forwards'  and  '  in  addition* 
in  the  same  word,  and  so  may  be  adduced  in  confirmation 
of  the  above  explanation.  It  may  be  observed,  further,  that 
in  many  compounds  also  itp6c  has  the  sense  of  *  in  addition,' 
as,  TTpoaditPj '  to  be  wanting  besides,'  npoadMyai^  *  to  {^ve  in 
addition.' 

Summary  of  the  sign^iccUkms  ofnph^. 

np6^.  1.  'Before,'  'fronting,'  'with  the  Se^ce  towards,'  *in 

the  presence  of/ 
a.  ' Before,'  'with  the  &ce  towards,'  < towards.' 
6.  'Before,'  'in  the  presence  of,'  *by;'  as  in 

adjurations. 
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e.  ^AV  ^near;*  properly,  'beforei'  'in  the  pre- 
sence of.' 

(L  ^AV  *  about;'  properly,  ^before,'  ^in  the  pre- 
sence of/  *near/ 

e.  ^  Looking  towards,'  ^  towards ;'  ^  on  the  quarter 
of/  ^  on/  <  against ;'  Latin,  ex,  a  parU. 

f.  *  On  the  side  of,'  *  near/ 

g.  ^  On  the  side  oi^'  in  marking  descent ;  Latin, 

A.  '  On  the  side  of;* '  of  the  party  o£' 

L   *  On  the  part  ofi'  *  with,'  'among.' 

A:.  (<  On  the  part  of,')  *  according  to  the  costoms, 

character,  &c.  of.'  * 

L   'At  the  hands  o^'  'from,'  'by;'  marking  the 

agent,  author,  means. 

2.  'Before,'  'with  the  fisu^e  towards,'  'looking  to- 
wards /  the  signification  of  izpoQ  obscured  by 
the  case,  &c. 

a.  '  To  (before) ;'  with  verbs  of  motion. 

6.  'Against,'  'with;'  in  relation  to  hostile 
parties;  Latin,  contra^  adcersus^  tn,  citm;  pro- 
perly, '  fiwe  to  face.' 

c.  'With,'  in  relation  to  parties  to  a  mutual 
action ;  properly,  '  fiu^  to  fiEM^/ 

'  With,' '  in  the  eyes  of.' 

d.  'That  concerns,'  'having  relation  to;'  pro- 
perly, 'with  the  face  towards,'  'looking  to- 
wards.' 

e.  'In  regard  to,'  'concerning;'  npo^  rwka^ 
'  therefore.' 

/.  'For/  'with  a  view  to;'  properly,  'looking 
towards.' 
*  For  /  the  end  served. 

g.  '  For,'  *  in  exchange  for ;'  properly,  *  looking 
towards,'  '  over  against.' 

h.  '  In  accordance  with,'  '  conformably  to ;'  pro- 
perly, '  looking  towards,' '  having  regard  to.* 

u   ' By,*  &c.,  adverbially;  jt/wc  fiioiff ' by  force.' 
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h  < Compared  with/  Mn  comparison  with;'  ^in 
proportion  to;'  properly,  Mooking  towardSi' 
^having  regard  to.' 

8.  ^Before/  < forwards/  with  respect  to  an  object^ 
^  onwards,'  ^  in  advance.' 

a.  *0n;'  properly,  ^forwards,'  *  before,'  with 
respect  to  one  object,  and  ^with  the  &oe 
towards'  another:  e.g.  it(nl  ijtpb^)  dk  mjitrpm^ 

b.  ^  In  addition  to/  ^  besides ;'  properly,  ^  before,' 
^  forwards,'  ^  in  advance,'  relatively. 

SIGNIFICATIONS  AND  USB  OF  TTpA^  WITH  CASES. 

I.  ITp6c  wUh  the  genitive  case. 

1.  a.  ^Before,'  Mn  the  presence  of,'  *by,'  in  a^jnraliont. 
Ilpdc  with  the  genitive  case  is  used  in  the  sense  of  *  before,' 
'  in  the  presence  of/  equivalent  to  the  Latin  caram^  and  in 
adjurations  to  '  by,'  and  to  the  Latin  per.  E.g.  B.  i.  888-8, 
fidfnopoe  lavwv  \  npS^  re  ^aiv  fUDtdpwy^  npS^  re  &uijrwif  d»»- 
Opwjzwpy  ^  let  them  be  witnesses  before,  in  the  presence  oi^ 
both  the  blessed  gods  and  mortal  men ;'  B.  ziz.  188,  obd^ 
iireopxijaio  npb^  dai/iopo^j  ^nor  will  I  swear  fidsely  by  th6 
divinity;'  Demostb.  842,  7,  fxtreciai,  durt^Xwj  npb^  naidenf^ 
7rp6^  YuvaixwUy  npd^  rwu  durtov  b/uv  dfit^p^  ^1  beseech,  I 
implore  you,  by  your  children,  by  your  wives,  by  whatever 
blessings  you  have ;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  iii.  1,  86,  npb^  rSv  duhfp 
IfTjy  (L  Kuptj  /ifj  oZto}  Xij^,  *  before,  by,  the  gods,  do  not  speak 
thus ;'  Id.  ib.  iii.  8,  81,  pajda/jtwcj  Ifijj  npb^  rSy  ihAf  •  •  •  oSrs» 
nov^awiuvy  <  before  the  gods,  let  us  by  no  means  do  so.'  In 
such  examples,  the  preposition  obviously  means  *  before,* 
*  in  the  presence  of,'  and  the  genitive  has  its  ordinary  iigni« 
fication  of  ^with  respect  to.'  Thus,  in  the  first  example 
cited,  the  meaning  is,  <  let  them  be  witnesses  before,  in  the 
presence  of,  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the  gods,'  the  genitiva 
defining  the  precise  object  with  respect  to  which  the  term 
TzpfKy  and  the  action  or  state  which  it  qualifies,  ftifnupm 
loTwi/y  are  to  be  understood  as  set  forth. 

b.  '  Towards,'  ^  on  the  quarter  o^*  <  on/    Upd^  with  thft 
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genitive  ease  is  frequently  used  in  describing  the  position 
of  an  object  with  reference  to  the  points  of  the  compass  and 
to  other  objects,  being  rendered  in  English  by  *  towards,' 
*on  the  quarter  of,'  'on.*  E.g.  Od.  xiii.  109-11,  d'jta  di  vi 
ol  ^upae  dary  \  al  fieu  Tzpb^  BopiobOy  xarae^arai  du^pofzoc^nvy  \  ai 
i*  al)  Tzpd^  Nozoo  eiaij  ^ewrepaej  *they  have  two  doors,  one 
towards,  on,  the  north,  the  other  towards,  on,  the  south ;' 
Herod,  i.  84,  j^wpioi/  izpb^  rod  TpwXou  TerpapLfiivioify  *a  place 
towards  Tmolus;'  Id.  iii.  101,  npb^  potoo  dpiptot}  (oixiouoij) 
*they  dwelt  towards,  on  the  quarter  of,  the  south  wind;' 
jilsch.  Suppl.  252,  Izpopmv  re  zpd^  duiKfuro^  ijlloo^  *  and  the 
Strymon  on  the  west,  on  the  quarter  of  the  setting  sun.' 
In  such  examples,  r/?6c  signifies  *  towards,'  *  looking  to- 
wards,* *  on  the  quarter  of,*  and  the  genitive  defines  it  by 
marking  the  object  with  respect  to  which  this  relative 
position  is  affirmed.  Thus,  in  the  last  example,  the  Strymon 
has  its  position  determined  by  saying  that  it '  looks  towards,' 
(Irpupuoi/  re  ;r/o6c,)  and,  to  complete  the  definition,  the  geni- 
tive is  added,  showing  with  respect  to  what  specific  object 
it  has  this  relation  of  looking  towards,  namely,  ^  with  respect 
to  the  setting  sun,*  (JiJvoi/roc  fjUoo,) 

c,  *  Towards,*  *on  the  quarter  of,'  *on  the  side  o^' 
'against.*  To  this  construction  belongs  the  case  in  which 
7:p6(:  with  the  genitive  is  rendered  either  by  *  on  the  quarter 
of,*  'on  the  side  o^'  or  by  'against'  E.g.  Herod,  ii.  80, 
(fuXaxac  xariaraaav  .  .  .  Tzpbt:  Atd^eo7:a)Vy  '  guards  were  stationed 
against  the  Ethiopians,*  that  is,  '  on  the  side  or  quarter  of 
the  Ethiopians  ;*  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  3,  26,  Tzpb^  rw  Kapdiyjjpgy 
lii^auy  '  to  move  against  the  Carduchi,*  properly,  '  on  the  side 
or  quarter  of  the  Carduchi.* 

d.  'Towards,'  'on  the  side  or  quarter  of,'  'near.'  To 
this  same  use  of  ;r/o6c  with  the  genitive  is  to  be  referred  the 
case  in  which  it  has  the  meaning  of '  on  the  side  of,'  *  near.' 
E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  3,  26,  oupapKt^  8i  xarcumjcaadtu  npb^  to3 
Tzozapoljy  '  to  station  the  rear-guards  on,  near,  the  river,'  that 
is,  '  on  the  side  or  quarter  of  the  river ;'  Herod,  ii.  154,  tt^i 
ohzoc  ol  yojpoc  Tzpb^  &aj.d<T<njz,  '  these  places  are  near  the  eea,* 
properly,  '  towards,  on  the  quarter  of,  the  sea ;'  Id.  i.  145, 
/Ze/zjjv^  Tzpo^  l^xuwpo^y  'Pellene  on  the  side  o^  or  near, 
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Sicjon.*  Here  both  the  preposition  and  the  genitive  have 
the  same  explanation  as  in  the  preceding  cases* 

e.  *'  Towards/  ^  in  the  eyes  of/  Of  the  same  natare  is 
the  case  in  which  npf^  with  the  genitive  has  the  sense  of 
*  towards,*  ^in  the  eyes  of:'  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  v.  7,  12,  Jbpa 
i^/jup  ^ooXeusiT&ae  fx^  xdxtoTol  re  xal  aSajtaxoi  iu8p€^  fopwfisp  xai 
Tcpb^  ^ecjp  xai  npb^  du&paf7ra)Vy  ^  lest  we  shall  be  seen  to  be 
the  vilest  and  basest  men  in  the  eyes  both  of  gods  and 
men.'  Herod,  vii.  139,  p^w/jojp  inifdopw  npb^  t&p  Khhvmy 
dif&pama)Py  ^an  opinion  invidious  in  the  view  of  the  majority 
of  men.'    Id.  i.  121. 

/.  ^  On  the  side  of^'  referring  to  natural  descent  or  pedi- 
gree. To  this  construction  of  Tcpdc  with  the  genitive  be- 
long also  the  examples  in  which  it  is  used  to  mark  natural 
descent  or  pedig]*ce,  expressed  in  English  by  ^on  the  side 
of.'  E.g.  Isocr.  228,  b,  irpb^  di  /jajtpiK  dxb  AAq  (&/,  ^  being 
on  the  mother's  side  descended  from  Jove;'  Demosth. 
1803,  ult.,  i/juxurdp  ^Adrjwuov  Suva  xai  ra  itpb^  Trarpitc  xai  tA 
TtpiK  p^pfKy  ^myself,  who  am  an  Athenian  both  on  my 
father's  and  on  my  mother's  side;'  Id.  1805,  16,  rmp  mif* 
ytv&p  roi)  Ttarpb^  xal  npb^  dpdpwu  xai  npbc  pnHUxAPj  ^the 
father's  kindred,  both  on  the  male  and  on  the  female  side.* 
It  has  been  already  explained,  that  icpd^  has  here  also  the 
sense  of  ^towards,'  Mocking  towards,'  and,  hence,  *on  the 
quarter  or  side  of,'  just  as  in  npd^  pAtou  di/i/cioo,  <on  the 
quarter  of  the  south  wind,'  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
nature  of  the  objects  the  relation  of  which  is  defined  bj 
7rp6<:,  See  above,  p.  415,  e.  The  genitive,  as  in  the  preceding 
cases,  has  the  meaning  of  ^  with  respect  to,'  marking  the 
specific  object  to  which  another  holds  the  relation  indicated 

by  ;r/>dc. 

g.  ^  On  the  side  of,'  ^  of  the  party  of,'  *  in  the  interest  oi,* 
^favorable  to.'  Here  belong  also  the  examples  in  which 
7tp6^  with  the  genitive  is  rendered  in  English  by  ^on  the 
side'  or  ^of  the  party  of^'  4n  the  interest  o^'  ^fiivoimble 
to.'  E.g.  Herod,  viii.  22,  tpa  nonjajj  '/cvmec  furafiaiiiOf  mi 
Xtvie&oi  7rpb(:  iaurdtUy  ^  with  a  view  to  cause  the  lonians  to 
change  sides  and  become  of  their  party,'  'fkvoimble  to 
them ;'  Xen.  Hell.  viL  1,  17,  cjtoydi:  KoafodifmHK  •  •  •  itfhQ 
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Oij^aiotp  fmiXov  ^  TTpbc  iaurwp^  *  having  made  a  treaty  nther 
in  the  interest  of  the  Thebans  than  in  their  own  interest ;' 
Demosth.  921,  dvoTrou  el  r^c  ixuvoo  fMopztjptaz  xb  /ikp  nph^  mS 
dsroavepovyro^  marw^  dxouaur&tj  rd  dk  Imkp  tSp  ixoartpoofthmif 
djaoTop  iarae  Trap'  bfuv^  ^  it  is  nnreasonable  if  yon  ahall  hear 
and  give  credit  to  that  part  of  his  testimony  which  £Eivon 
him  that  robbed,  while  fiEuth  shall  not  be  ^ven  to  the  part 
which  favors  the  persons  robbed.'  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  1484^ 
Kp(K  oo\)  yap  oid*  ifioXi  fpdtrta^  ^I  will  mention  what  is  for 
your  advantage,  not  for  mine ;'  Id.  Trach.  150,  ^nor  Ttpbc 
dp8p6^  ij  zixpiop  fo^oofiduij^  ^through  fear  either  for  a  hiia> 
band  or  for  children ;'  Od.  vi.  207,  7rp6^  fAp  Jioq  eiaof  Sxap- 
rec  I  Setpoi  re  7rra}j[oi  rs,  ^for  all,  both  strangers  and  the 
poor,  are  under  the  protection  of  Jove,'  that  is,  ^  appertain 
to  Jove,'  ^belong  to  his  side  or  party;'  .^Ssch.  Sept  c. 
Theb.  511,  npb^  twp  xpazouyrwu  S*  iapkp  of  S*  i^aam/iipmu^  'we 
are  on  the  side  of  the  conquerors,  they  on  the  side  of  the 
conquered.'  In  such  examples,  both  the  preposition  and 
the  genitive  case  are  so  obviously  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
same  way  with  the  cases  of  this  class  already  considisred, 
that  they  need  not  special  remark. 

A.  ^  On  the  part  of,'  ^  with,'  ^  among.'  To  be  assigned  to 
this  same  class  of  the  uses  of  Ttpo^  with  the  genitive  case  sie 
the  examples  in  which  it  is  employed  to  denote  the  party  to 
whom  a  sentiment  is  referred  as  existing  *  on  his  part,'  where 
in  English  we  use  the  expressions  ^on  the  part  o^'  'with,' 
'among,'  and  in  Latin  apud,  E.g.  Herod,  iv.  144,  tSrac 
rode  TO  l::o^  iXeineTO  dOdporop  py^fJor^P  ^p^  ^ Elk^oKOPrimp^  '  he 
left  behind  him  an  undying  memory  among,  on  the  part 
of,  the  people  of  the  Hellespont;'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  9,  20, 
bpoXojuzai  Tzpb^  zduzwp  xpdzc<Tzo^  dij  ftpia&at  ^tpaszvjup^  '  it  is 
agreed  among  all,'  apud  omnes  coiistai;  Id.  ib.  iu  8,  18, 
ci/juu  yap  o'jx  dp  dyiapiazwz  pot  ixup^  o^re  i:p6^  bp&p  oSrc  Kplbz 
r^C  ^E)lddoz  d::d^^^  ^for  I  think  I  shall  fail  of  meeting 
with  gratitude  neither  on  your  part  nor  on  that  of  all 
Greece ;'  Id.  (Econ.  vi.  10,  8ed  zauza  di  xai  ipdoQcrdxig  cZmt 
r/ooc  'A>^  Tzohcjp  oFjzTf  ii  ^cozee€Ly  ^  for  this  reason  this  occupa- 
tion is  most  respected  on  the  part  of  states.'  See  Lex. 
Xenoph.    Here,  again,  the  same  interpretation  of  both  the 
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preposition  and  the  case  applies,  the  fonner  having  the 
sense  of  '  looking  towards/  and,  hence,  being  ^  on  the  side 
of/  '  on  the  part  o^'  just  as  in  the  phrase  npb^  pArou  di^iptoo^ 
and  so  being  ^with,'  ^ among;'  and  the  latter  meaning 
^  with  respect  to/  or  marking  the  specific  object  to  whom  a 
preceding  sentiment  or  the  like  is  placed  in  the  relation 
expressed  by  Ttpd^, 

i.  ^According  to  the  custom,  character,  or  whatever  is 
proper'  to  a  person.  Of  the  same  nature  with  the  fore- 
going uses  of  TT/xlc  with  the  genitive  is  that  also  in  which  it 
marks  the  object  to  which  any  thing  is  referred  as  belongs 
ing  to,  or  being  conformable  to,  its  character,  habits,  dis- 
position, or  whatever  else  is  proper  to  it,  corresponding  to 
the  English  phrases  'it  belongs  to,'  ^is  the  part  o^'  ^iB 
according  to,  or  conformable  to,  the  character,  &c  oV 
'E.g.  Herod,  v.  12,  oure  Iltpaai,  ^i;  oSrc  Ao8ta  rdi  TCoeiA/WfO^ 
oure  npb^  twp  ix  r^c  *A<rl7j^  obda/iSp^  ^  nor  according  to  the 
practice  of  any  of  the  Asiatics  /  Anab.  i.  2, 11,  ob  fip  ^ 
Tzpb^  TOO  Kupou  rpimotj  ijpuva  pdj  djtodedopoij  ^  for  it  was  not 
according  to  the  character  of  Cyrus  not  to  pay  if  he  had 
the  means  /  Id.  Memor.  ii.  8, 15,  droTta  Ufuz  •  •  •  xai  oMSo- 
/loic  npb^  aou^  'you  say  what  is  unreasonable  and  not  be- 
coming your  character/  Soph.  Aj.  1071,  jtakoi  warn  tcpbc 
dp3p6<:j  '  yet  it  is  the  part  of  a  base  man  /  ..^Esch.  Agam. 
578,  ^  xdpra  npi^  pjvaai^  cupiff&at  xiapj  ^  surely  it  quite  be* 
longs  to  the  disposition  of  a  woman  to  be. excited.'  In  sadh 
examples,  ;r/>6c  has  the  meaning  of  '  looking  towards,'  ^  on 
the  part  of/  and  the  genitive  signifies  'with  rospect  to;' 
both  just  as  in  the  preceding  cases  of  this  class. 

To  this  head  may  be  referred  the  expression  npb^  ioojQf 
'justly/  '  according  to  justice,'  having  a  sense  nearly  eqaivi^ 
lent  to  dtxaioKi  e.g.  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  1014,  Bff  otada  Ajfra 
itpb(:  8ix7j^  ouSku  rpifiwv;  'dost  know  now  that  thou  art 
alarmed  wholly  without  just  cause?'  that  is,  'not  at  all 
conformably  to  what  is  right'  The  idea  conveyed  by  wpic 
dixrj<:  is  that,  in  being  alarmed,  the  person  spoken  of  is  not 
of  the  part  of,  on  the  side  of,  right,  does  not  belong  to 
right,  docs  not  conform  to  right ;  and  the  notion  of  being 
'  on  the  side  of,'  '  of  the  party  o^'  in  this,  and  in  the  imnM- 
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diatelj  preceding  examples,  very  readily  Buggeats  tbat  of 
being  '  in  accordance  or  in  conformity  with.' 

k.  ^  At  the  hands  of/  ^  from/  ^  by/  Upd^  with  the  genitive 
case  is  used  also  in  the  sense  of  *at  the  hands  of^'  'from,' 
'  by  /  that  is,  to  express  the  personal  object  chiefly  to  which 
an  action  is  referred  as  being  done  on  its  part,  or  as  pro- 
ceeding  from  it,  and  thus  to  denote  the  author,  sonroe,  or 
agent  of  snch  action.  £.g.  Od.  zi.  302,  <A  xai  yipdof  j^ 
Tifiir^y  ;r/)6c  Zjjvoc  f;fo)/rec,  *  honored  by  Jove,'  propeiiy, 
*'  having  honor  on  the  part  of,  at  the  hands  o^  Jove.'  UfA^j 
having  regard  to  its  original  sense,  here  means  'lookiiig 
to,'  and  hence  ^  on  the  part  of,'  just  as  in  izpb^  pAtw  dvi/wo 
it  signifies  '  on  the  quarter  of/  and  the  genitive  denotes 
the  personal  or  other  object  with  respect  to  which  any 
thing  is  to  be  understood  to  have  this  relation  of  ^/coc,  'on 
the  part  of.'  The  only  difference,  strictly  speaking,  be- 
tween r/9dc  i^ou  difi/jtouy  '  on  the  quarter  of  the  south  wind,* 
and  ;r/>6c  Zr^ub^  ufjijv  ix^>y  *'  to  have  honor  at  the  hands  of 
Jove,'  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  latter  case  of  an  action 
and  of  a  personal  object;  'to  be  honored  on  the  part  of 
Jove'  being  the  same  thing  as  'to  receive  honor  at  the 
hands  of  Jove.'  And  it  is  plain  that  when  it  is  said 
of  persons  that  they  have  honor  '  on  the  part  of  or  '  at 
the  hands  of  Jove,  Jove  is  the  personal  object  'fiom' 
whom  they  receive  honor,  or  '  by'  whom  they  are  honored; 
that  is  to  say,  the  author  or  agent  of  the  conferring  honor 
upon  them.  A  few  additional  examples  may  be  given. 
Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  73,  xai  u^  izpbz  dudpi^  fa/  fikkKOvoK  dpm^f 
^  and  what  help  is  there  from  a  man  if  he  see  not  T'  Id. 
Antig.  910,  ior^fioz  Tzpbz  fiiwPy  'deserted  by  friends;'  Id. 
(Ed.  Tyr.  1235-6,  Te&i^r^xt  ^e7op  ^loxdjirnj^  xdpa.  \  Xop  .  .  .  Kpdc 
r/poc  ^OT  aiziau: ;  |  ^  E^acf.  ainij  Tzpb^  odnffij  '  locasta  is  doid. 
Chor.  From  what  cause?  Mess.  By  her  own  hand.'  In 
this  example,  r^oc  n'>oc  ::ot*  alria^  furnishes  an  instance 
of  a  noun  not  personal  used  in  the  genitive  with  TzpS^  in  the 
sense  under  consideration.  And  although  7zp6z  with  the 
genitive  of  such  nouns  may  not  admit  of  the  same  render- 
ing throughout  as  when  joined  with  personal  nouns,  the 
sense  which  it  conveys  is  essentially  the  same,  and  has  the 
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same  origin ;  namely,  itp6^^  by  marldng  an  action  as  ^look- 
ing  towards'  and  being  ^on  the  part  of  an  object,  to 
which  the  genitive  shows  that  it  is  specifically  referred,  8n£> 
ficiently  indicates  that  it  appertains  to  this  object;  and  as, 
in  the  case  of  nf>6<:  with  the  genitive  of  a  personal  nonn,  the 
idea  of  author  or  agent  is  readily  suggested  by  the  relation 
of  ^on  the  part  of/  ^  at  the  hands  of^'  so  here  that  of  origin 
or  source  is  suggested  by  the  same  relation.  Xen.  Anab. 
iii.  1,  6,  bnoTTTtuaajz  fjoj  ve  npb^  riyc  JnWwic  ol  bitairtov  ehj^  *  appre- 
hending that  there  might  be  attached  to  him  some  blame 
on  the  part  of  the  state ;'  Soph.  Electr.  788-4, .  .  .  i^/iip^ 
ydip  T^d*  djn^XXacffxai  fd^oo  \  npb^  r^d'  ixtlvw  rt ,  *  for  this  day 
am  I  freed  from  fear  both  from  her  and  from  him.' 

n.  IIpiK  ^h  the  dative  ease. 

1.  a.  *  Before,'  ^in  front  of^'  *in  the  presence  of.*  ITp6^  is 
employed  with  the  dative  case  in  the  sense  of  ^before,'  ^in 
front  of,'  *  in  the  presence  of:'  e.  g.  (Ed,  Tyr.  20,  dyopeSak 
^axtly  TTpo^  re  IlaXiddo^  dmXol^  \  paai^y  ^is  sitting  in  the 
market-place,  and  before,  in  front  of,  the  double  temple 
of  Pallas.'  The  sense  of  ^at,'  ^near,'  might,  however,  be 
admitted  for  npd^  in  this  example,  it  being  easily  derived 
from  that  of  *  before,'  *in  front  of,'  *in  the  presence  of/ 
Id.  ib.  130,  1^  nomXipdiK  ^fh^  tA  7rp6^  Traal  tnomlv  \  fudivrac 
^fia^  TdxpauTj  npoffijyeTOy  ^  led  us  to  attend  to  what  was  urgent,' 
properly,  Ho  the  things  before  our  feet/  Demosth.  520,  22, 
5aa  iu  T(jj  3jjfi(p  yij'ouePy  ^  npb^  roTc  xpirai^  iv  r^  didrpfff^ 
^what  has  occurred  before,  in  the  presence  of,  the  judges.* 
In  such  examples  it  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  preposition 
TTpo^  ha8  the  sense  of  ^  before,'  either  in  the  local  meaning 
of  Mn  front  of,'  as  in  the  first  and  second,  or  in  the  figara- 
tive  one  of  Mn  the  presence  of,'  as  in  the  last  example. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  admit  that  the  dative  case  is  used  to 
mark  the  object  ultimately  affected,  and  depends  on  the 
meaning  contained  in  the  preposition  itself.  Thus,  in  the 
first  example,  the  dative  case  iatXcK^  vokh^  follows  upon  itpdc^ 
'before/  in  the  same  way  that  the  dative  attends  upon 
ifjLow;,  '  like/  6  abrbt;,  ^  the  same,'  &oc,  ^  equal.'  That  is,  the 
idea  of  'before,'  'fronting,'  contuned  in  icpS^j  requires  a 
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dative  case  to  denote  the  object  ultimately  affected  by  this 
relation,  in  the  same  way  that  the  notions  of  likeness,  iden- 
tity, and  equality  contained  in  S/xaoc,  b  wjto^^  «toc,  require 
the  same  case  to  mark  the  final  object  of  these  relations. 

b.  *  At,*  *  near.'  /7/>6c  with  the  dative  case  occurs  also  in 
the  sense  of  *at,*  'near:*  e.g.  -^Eschyl.  Prom.  810,  ;r/oic 
^Uo'j  vaiooae  Turjpfai^^  *  they  dwell  at  the  fountains  of  the  sun,* 
Here  ;r/)6c  means,  properly,  *  before,'  *  facing,'  *in  the  pre- 
sence of;'  that  is,  it  shows  the  position  of  the  dwellers 
spoken  of  relatively  to  the  fountains  of  the  sun  by  declaring 
that  they  dwell  *  before,  in  the  presence  of  them,'  and 
booking  towards'  them.  And  from  this  notion  of  standing 
before  or  in  the  presence  of  an  object  is  very  readily  de- 
rived that  of  nearness  to  it.  Id.  ib.  849,  lartv  itoh^  .  .  , 
NeD.o'j  TTffo^  abzip  azofxazc^  *  there  is  a  city  at  the  very  mouth 
of  the  Xile,'  that  is,  '  before,  in  the  presence  of,  facing,  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,'  Id.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  359,  Tzpb^  mXatae  npot- 
ride  f^oi/Jtse,  *  he  is  raging  at  or  near  the  gate  of  Proetus ;'  Id. 
Eumen.  272-3,  Tzoraivcoif  yap  3v  (sc.  /uojrpoxrduoi/  fjiaafjux)  zpd^ 
ktrc'ta  d^toi)  \  (Poi^ou  xa&apfioX^  i^XddTj  ^oepoxroi^oc^j  *  the  pollution 
of  my  mother's  murder  was  driven  away  by  pnrifications  at 
the  altar  (hearth)  of  the  god  Phoebus ;'  Id.  ib.  295,  spic 
^w/iw  oiforftiz^  *  slain  at  the  altar;'  Id.  Aj.  579,  &/n;usiu  iTz^fMt^ 
TTfjo^  TOfjLwuzc  TZT^fiazc^  '  to  uttcr  cries  of  lamentation  for  keen 
affliction.'  In  this  last  example  Tzpo^  has  the  same  sense  of 
*  before,'  'in  presence  of,'  but  is  used  figuratively  with  the 
meaning  of  'at,'  '  for.' 

In  all  these  examples  alike,  the  use  of  the  dative,  as 
already  stated,  is  to  designate  the  object  ultimately  affected 
by  the  relation  of  'before,'  'looking  towards,'  *  fronting,* 
expressed  by  ::p6z\  or,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  effect, 
the  dative  depends  for  its  use  upon  the  relation  of  *  before,' 
'looking  towards,'  'fronting,'  in  which  some  action  or 
object  is  placed  to  it  by  -ooc.  If  such  terms  as  dw/oc,  *  op- 
posite,' r<Toc,  'equal,'  b  a\jz6^y  'the  same,'  Sfioeo^^  *like,'  are 
followed  by  the  dative  case,  so  may  ;r/>6c,  *  before,'  *  looking 
towards,'  be  followed  by  the  same  case  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

e.  'At,'  'about,'  said  of  employments.     ITpd^  with  the 
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dative  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ^  at,'  ^  about,'  to  denote  the 
thing  about  which  a  person  is  employed,  at  which  he  is 
engaged.  E.g.  Demosth.  92,  22,  obdtpl  irXioy  x&cpdnjxi  rljc 
7t6ho>^  0iXat7to^  ij  Tip  np&ctpo^  np6^  ro<c  TtpAffHun  jipfiaiht^ 
*  Philip  has  got  the  better  of  onr  state  by  nothing  more  than 
by  being  beforehand  in  occupying  himself  about  his  afllurs ;' 
Id.  287,  3,  dp  nuadrp-^  ifwi  xai  itpb^  zip  mtxmtSv  .  .  .  fivija9%^ 
^if  you  be  persuaded  by  me,  and  be  employed  about  con- 
sidering.' np6(:  in  such  examples,  as  has  been  ezpluned 
when  speaking  of  the  preposition  apart,  may  with  most 
probability  be  interpreted  as  having  the  sense  of  ^at'  or 
^  near,'  that  is,  as  conveying  the  idea  of  proximity,  and  as 
denoting  the  being  engaged  at  or  employed  about  a  thing 
by  representing  a  person  as  having  a  nearness  to  it  *  At* 
and  '  about'  in  English  express  the  same  idea  in  the  same 
way,  and  these  and  the  Greek  ;r/o^,  as  here  used,  admit  a 
like  interpretation.  The  notion  of  nearness,  common  to 
the  English  ^at,'  ^  about,'  and  to  the  Greek  npi^j  as  they  are 
here  employed,  arises,  in  the  case  of  itp6^y  firom  that  of 
standing  '  before,'  ^  in  the  presence  of;'  and,  if  there  be 
involved  in  it  the  idea  of  ^  looking  towards,'  ^  fiM^ing,'  this 
will  render  ;r/t><^  peculiarly  fitted  to  express  the  being 
employed  about  a  thing,  seeing  that  it  may  indicate  also 
the  direction  of  the  attention  towards  the  object  to  which 
7tp6(:  points.  The  reason  for  the  employment  of  the  dative 
case  is  that  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 

2.  ^To,'  ^on,'  &c.  np6z  with  the  dative  case  is  ftirther 
used  in  a  variety  of  other  significations  more  or  less  dii^ 
tinctly  traceable  to  the  primary  sense  of  the  preposition, 
the  dative  retaining  all  the  while  the  meaning  proper  to 
this  case. 

a.  <To.'  /7/xic  with  the  dative  has  the  sense  of  'to,*  or 
at  least  may  be  so  rendered  in  English.  E.g.  Od.  y.  829, 
TToxeMzi  dk  np6<:  dJ^X^^mv  ijpirraHj  'they  cling  together  in 
crowds,'  namely,  the  djtdu^,  'thistles'  or  'burrs.'  IIp^  baa 
here  the  signification  of  'towards,'  '  looking  towards,' and 
shows  that  the  objects  spoken  of  as  clinging  to  each  other 
have  the  mutual  direction  of 'towards,'  or  are  'fiAcing*  eaoh 
other. 
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b.  *To,*  *on,'  or  *  against,*  the  Latin  ad.  Upi^  with  the 
dative  ease  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  ^on'  or 
*  against,*  conveying,  even  when  rendered  by  *on,'  not  the 
idea  of  superposition,  as  Ini  does,  but  rather  that  of  being 
connected  by  the  relation  of  booking  towards,*  *  feeing/ 
E.g.  Herod,  iii.  Ill,  <popitev  dh  rdc  Spve9cLQ  ic  veotrmA^  npoff* 
7t€7rXa(Tfiii/a^  ix  TnjXou  npb^  duzoxpfi^fiyoeat  ouptatj  *  the  birds  cany 
it  (the  cinnamon,  xnjvdfiwfwv)  into  nests  built  against,  or 
attached  to,  precipitous  mountains.'  Here  it  is  seen  from 
the  jEEuits  of  the  description  that  r/>oc  means  'against,* 
with  the  notion  of  having  the  face  towards,  looking  towards; 
the  nests  being  formed  of  soft  clay  and  attached  to  prer 
cipitous  cliffs,  the  relative  position  which  they  hold  to  the 
rocks  is  precisely  that  expressed  by  -/t>ic  in  its  proper  sense 
of  *  looking  towards,'  *with  the  face  towards,'  and  is  that 
which  would  be  conveyed  in  English  by  the  phrase  *  against 
the  face  of.' 

In  ^sch.  Choeph.  883-4,  puundv  npb^  ^  ab  itoiXa  Sij 
^pif^wv  S.fm  I  ouXocffeu  i^rj/ieX^a^  tbrpauph^  V^^  *  *^®  bosom  on 
which  you  often  slept,  and  at  the  same  time  sucked  with 
your  gums  nutritious  milk,'  the  meaning  of  Tzpd^  seems,  at 
first  view,  to  be  more  distinctly  that  of  *  on ;'  but,  more 
nearly  considered,  and  having  regard  to  the  proper  notion 
of  the  preposition  as  seen  in  all  the  examples  hitherto  exa- 
mined, it  will  be  found  to  have  the  meaning  of  *  looking 
or  having  a  direction  towards,'  and  to  mark  the  position 
which  the  infant  has  relatively  to  the  mother's  breast 
/7/!>6c  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  Soph.  Antig.  1188-9,  .  .  . 
Imria  dh  xXii^oficu  |  odaatra  Kpb^  dfiwaiae^  xdazoTzXj^aaofjtoi^  'and 
in  my  fright  I  recline  backwards  upon  my  attendants;' 
for  the  preposition  shows  that  the  act  of  reclining  had  its 
direction  'towards'  or  'facing*  the  attendants.  And  so 
in  other  examples,  with  different  actions  and  motions ;  as, 
-^sch.  Prom.  887-8,  dcdtpoi  8h  Xojoe  naiowf  dxr^  \  awjvffi 
i:pb(:  rjfiamv  d-n;^,  'stout  words  strike  in  vain  against  the 
waves  of  a  hated  fate,*  that  is,  'strike  in  the  face  of,*  *with 
a  direction  towards,*  'facing,'  the  waves  of  fete;  Id.  ib, 
928,  TTzaiaaz  8k  T<poe  zpo^  xax<p^ '  when  he  shall  have  incurred 
this  calamity,*  properly,  'when  he  shall  have  struck  against 
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this  calamity/  ;r/o6c  showing  that  the  direction  of  the  action 
is  with  the  &ce  towards  the  object  struck ;  D.  i.  245,  •  •  « 
Tzovl  {7rpd<:)  3k  araptTpov  fidXt  fohfjy  *  he  cast  his  sceptre  on  the 
ground/  that  is,  ^forwards,*  ^towards,'  the  ground;  ./Esch* 
Prom.  5,  rovdt  npd^  nirpcn^  d^iox/nj/joKxc  t6p  l^»pybv  drj^jdam^ 
^to  secure  this  evil-doer  on  high  precipitous  rocks/  pro- 
perly, ^  with  a  direction  towards,  against  the  &ce  of,  the 
rocks/  see  Id.  ib.  15,  and  56,  and  Soph.  CBd.  Tyr.  181, 
^YjXia  8i  yivt&Xa  \  Ttpb^  nidip  &a»HXTijf6fHp  \  xuroi  dpoixra^f 
'  and  women  lie  unpitied  on  the  deadly  plain/  In  this  last 
example  7:p6(:  does  not  express  mere  superposition,  but 
shows  the  relative  direction  of  ^  forwards,'  ^  with  the  face 
towards,'  that  would  be  natural  to  suppliants  lying  on  the 
ground. 

3.  ^  In  addition  to,* '  besides.'  IIp6^  mth  the  dative  case 
is  furthermore  employed  in  the  sense  of  ^  in  addition  to,' 
^besides:'  e.g.  ^sch.  Prom.  252,  itpbc  nnadB  fiipvae  nop  fytk 
oipev  djTzaaa^  4n  addition  to  these  things,  however,  I  gave 
them  fire/  Id.  ib.  625,  xat  np6c  f^  rouroec  rippta  r^  ipSjc 
nkiurfi  dec^op^  ^  in  addition  to,  besides,  this  /  Xen.  Cynop.  i. 
2,  8,  TTpo^  8i  TouTot^  puxifddyooin  ro^woitv  xai  dxovr/^^civ,  *  besidee 
this,  they  learn  how  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and  to  throw 
the  dart  /  Id.  Hell.  i.  7,  1,  irpbc  8k  roimp  dioyro  *AlklpmftQ»^ 
4n  addition  to  him  they  chose  Adeimantus/  Soph.  QBd.- 
Tyr.  1223,  :tpb^  ff  ixtivotat  zi  fi^\'\n  addition  to  that,  what 
do  you  say  V  Id.  (Ed.  Col.  601,  ninop&a  idya  irpb^  xaxoic  Maxd, 
'  I  have  sufiered  terrible  ills  upon  ills.'  How  x/nlc  obtains 
this  sense  of  addition  has  been  sufficientiy  explained  ia 
treating  of  the  meanings  of  the  preposition  separately;  and 
it  only  remains  to  be  added,  that  the  dative,  as  here  used, 
is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  preceding 
cases. 

in.  Ilpd^  wUh  the  aeeusative  case. 

1.  a.  '  Before,'  ^  in  the  presence  of,'  in  Latin  apyd.  JFpic 
with  the  accusative  case  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ^before,'  Mb 
the  presence  of,'  corresponding  to  the  Latin  apud  in  such 
expressions  as  apud  senatum  dicere.  E.g.  Demosth.  529, 19^ 
Ypcufiadoi  rrpd^  roi<  ^Wfno^irac  b  fiooi6fUP<K^  Met  him  thit 
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chooses  be  enrolled  before,  in  the  presence  of^  the  thesmo- 
thetse;'  Id.  602,  3,  Tzpb^  diamjrijif  ^v  cdtrtp  Xaj[e7vj  ^he  had 
opportunity  to  obtain  it  by  lot  before  the  coort  of  disetetfls;' 
Id.  1075,  1,  ol  dpyiovzt^  Trpb^  ob^  dp  ^  i^  dbaj^  *  before  whatever 
archons  the  trial  may  be;'  ^sch.  Prom.  614,  &aictp  dtxaioy 
npbi:  ifiXoo(:  ocyeeu  azofUL,  ^  since  it  is  right  to  speak  oat  in  the 
presence  of  friends ;'  Id.  Agam.  818,  rcz  d'  dUa  :zp6^  izUav  re  jeoi 
^chz  I  .  .  .  ^ooXtiMTOfiJUT&a,  ^  the  rest  we  will  consult  about  in 
the  presence  of  the  city  and  of  the  gods.'  It  is  obvious,  in 
such  examples,  both  that  the  preposition  has  the  sense 
assigned  to  it,  and  that  the  accusative  is  used  in  the  mean- 
ing of  ^as  to,'  ^as  regards,'  and  further  explanation  is  not 
required. 

*In  the  eyes  of,'  'with.'  Very  nearly  in  the  same  sense 
npoz  is  used  with  the  accusative  to  mark  the  personal  object 
*with*  or  *in  the  eyes  of  whom,  that  is,  in  whose  opinion 
or  judgment,  any  thing  is  affirmed  to  be  as  it  is  represented. 
E.g.  Xen.  Memorab.  i.  2,  61,  diUa  SoMLpdrrfi  ft  xai  rpi^  nwc 
diXou^  di^^pioTzou^  x6afu)u  z^  iroku  TrapeTj^tj  '  Socrates  brought 
honor  to  the  state  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  men  also ;'  Id. 
Anab.  v.  9,  20.  Here,  as. in  the  examples  just  before  cited, 
it  is  plain  that  Kpc^  has  the  meaning  of  ^before,'  *with  the 
face  towards,'  'in  the  presence  of,'  and  that  the  accusative 
has  that  of  'as  to,'  'as  regards.'  Thus,  when  it  is  said  that 
^  Socrates  brought  honor  to  the  state  in  the  eyes,'  that  ifl| 
'  in  the  view  or  opinion,  of  the  rest  of  men  also,'  the  proper 
meaning  is,  '  he  brought  honor  to  the  state  before,  in  the 
presence  of,  .  .  .  as  regards  the  rest  of  men,'  ^as  &t  as  the 
rest  of  men  were  concerned.' 

6.  '  Towards,' '  to,'  Latin  versiiSy  in.  Upd^  is  used  with  the 
accusative  case  in  the  sense  of  'towards,'  'to,*  the  prepo- 
sition, however,  having  properly  the  force  of 'before,*  *with 
the  face  towards,' '  looking  towards,'  and  the  accusative  that 
of  'as  to,'  'as  regards.'  This  construction  occurs,  a,)  in 
cases  of  actual  motion  and  local  direction :  e.g.  IL  xii.  289, 
err'  irz'e  de^c'  twac  zpo^  ^ Hio  r  ^ Hehov  re,  |  tec*  iic*  dpurrtpa  Toijfi 
TToze  ^6<fou  i^spoeuzoj  'whether  they  go  to  the  right  hand 
towards  the  east  and  the  sun,  or  to  the  left  hand  towards 
the  murky  west;'  ^sch.  Prom.  709,  ijilou  Tzpb^  dicoidc  | 
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arpiiptura  aauTTJPj  *  having  turned  thyself  towards  the  east ;' 
Soph.  Electr.  564,  X6m^  arparoo  npb^  oUxou^  ^  a  dismission  of 
the  army  to  its  home ;'  Xen.  Oyrop.  i.  1,  5,  Ikoe  dp  d^pjrai 
Ti^  TTopeoetT&oUy  idv  re  itpb^  Iwj  idp  re  npb^  kanipop^  Ijv  re  npic 
dpxToPy  ^u  re  np6^  futnj/jtfiploPy  ^whithersoever  one  shall 
begin  to  journey,  whether  towards  the  east^  or  towards 
the  west,  or  towards  the  north,  or  towards  the  south ;'  Id. 
ib.  i.  4,  11,  al  d*  liofoi  ^>Uoi/ro  Ttpb^  obpco^p^  ^  leapt  towards 
heaven.' 

/9.)  In  other  examples,  again,  npd^  with  the  accusative  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  materially,  where  it  is  not  preceded 
by  a  verb  of  motion :  e.g.  H.  viii.  864,  Ijroe  6  pkv  xiaiicn  itpb^ 
odpauopy  'he  wept  towards  heaven,'  that  is,  ^with  the  &oe 
towards  heaven ;'  Herod,  vi.  22,  ^  di  Kai^  a&oj  *Axrij  xaXeopiuif 
laze  fiiv  StxtXwVj  itpb^  8k  Tupatjphjp  Tirpa/i/iiyij  r^  JSexiihj^^ 
*  lying  (turned)  towards  Tyrsenia,* 

y.)  'By,'  'to.'  Here  belong  such  expressions  as  npb^  ripf 
etkrjvr^if^ '  by  moonlight,'  npb^  abiihf  ip^ua^oi^  ^  to  dance  to  the 
flute.'  E.g.  Xen.  Hell.  v.  9,  1,  uuipaxiaz  dk  icpbc  ri^  4r$hjyijy 
YtpofxiuTj^y  '  a  sea-fight  having  occurred  by  moonlight,'  that 
is, '  in  the  face,  in  the  presence  o^  the  moon ;'  or,  according 
to  the  proper  meaning  of  np6^  and  of  the  accusative,  ^  before, 
in  the  presence  o^  ...  as  regards  the  moon.'  Id.  Anah.  ▼• 
9,  5,  Tzpb^  aoXov  wpypbuTo  abu  zol^  inXotQ^  '  they  danced  to  the 
flute,'  keeping  time  to  its  music,  and  regulating  their  move- 
ments by  it  This  npoz  expresses  by  marking  the  d%n<^ing 
as  performed  ^before,'  'with  the  &ce  to^'  *  towards,*  and^ 
hence,  'with  a  direction  towards,'  and  an  implied  ooi^ 
formity  with,  the  flute. 

d.)  To  this  place  may  be  referred  the  use  otnp6^  with  the 
accusative  after  verbs  of  speaking,  and  the  like,  where  it  la 
rendered  in  English  by  'to,'  but  has  properly  tiie  meaning 
of  'in  the  presence  of,'  ^face  to  £bu^'  Thus,  after  ^haSu^ 
fdadat,  &c. :  e.g.  ^sch.  Agam.  1876,  np6Q  iiMrac  Xifm^  *I 
speak  to  persons  who  are  aware,'  that  is,  ^  I  speak  before,  in 
the  presence  of,  face  to  face,  •  • .  as  regards  persons  who  are 
aware ;'  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  1419,  ...tt  iffra  USofUP  icpbc  rMT 
Iko^  ;  'what,  then,  shall  I  say  to  him?'  Id.  Trach.  869,  tdoSm^ 
0^1/  fioi  TTpo:  a€  dijXwaai  rb  ^roi/, '  I  determined,  therefore,  to 
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reveal  every  thing   to  yoa.'      (For  other  examples,  see 
Ellendt,  Lex.  Sophoel.) 

£.)  '  Towards,* '  for.*  Slightly  different  is  the  case  in  whidi 
;r/96c  with  the  accusative  is  used  metaphorically,  after  words 
expressing  moral  affections  and  inclinations,  in  the  sense  of 
the  Latin  erga  and  in,  where  it  is  rendered  in  English  by 
*  towards*  and  'for:*  e.g.  ^^ch.  Prom.  489,  ^pa^  diijioiK 
nVec  I  Ix^p^  ^£  xai  azifrpj&pa  xai  trupsSpiaiy  'what  enmities 
and  affections  they  have  for  each  other,  and  what  occasions 
of  concourse ;'  Id.  Suppl.  335,  ttw^  ohv  npb^  bfjulz  cmjc^c  ^» 
TziXio ;  '  how,  then,  shall  I  show  you  Jdndness  Y  Soph.  A^. 
157,  7:[>bz  yap  tou  ijipvO^  b  f&opo^  e/wrer,  'envy  is  indulged 
towards  him  that  is  rich;'  Id.  (Ed.  Tyr.  1421,  rrpdz  <dnmf 
ndpT  l(fvjpr^p(u  xaxo^j  'I  am  discovered  to  be  utterly  base 
towards  him.'  In  such  examples,  7:p6^  has  properly  the 
same  meaning  of  'before,'  'with  the  &ce  towards,'  and  thus 
marks  the  object  towards  which  any  feeling,  disposition,  or 
quality  is  directed.  The  accusative,  as  in  the  other  cases 
already  considered,  has  the  force  of 'as  to,'  'as  regards,'  or 
defines  the  limits  as  to  its  objects  within  which  the  feeling, 
disposition,  or  quality  is  to  be  understood  as  existing. 

c.  '  To.*  Ilpd^  with  the  accusative  case  is  very  frequently 
used  with  verbs  of  motion,  where  it  is  rendered  in  English 
by  'to :'  e.g.  ^sch.  Eum.  734,  djreepu  TtpbQ  dopooQj  'I  will  go 
back  to  my  home  ;*  Soph.  Phil.  915-16,  ...  ice  yap  ic 
Tpoiav  at  Tz/ecu  |  izpo^  royc  ^A^aeob^  xcu  rbu  ^Azpudmv  azoioifj 
'you  must  needs  sail  to  Troy,  and  to  the  host  of  the 
Atreidse ;'  -^sch.  Prom.  655,  l^eX&e  izpb^  Aipwfi  fiadbu  in- 
/juoi^a,  '  go  forth  to  the  deep  meadow  of  Leme  ;*  Id.  ib.  721, 
7:ph  dv  Tzpb^  aurbu  Kauxaaop  poijj^y  '  before  you  come  to 
Caucasus  itself;*  Id.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  449,  (nti'][u  Tzpb^  ij[&p6^ 
Ttupyoi/y  '  he  goes  to,  against,  the  tower  of  the  enemy  ;*  Xen. 
Anab.  v.  9,  20,  i^opt^wv  .  .  .  npb^  roh^  ipiXoo^  .  .  .  ros/wyyua  /uT- 
(^ov  dffi^eadcu  abroi)^  '  thinking  that  a  greater  report  of  him- 
self would  come  to  his  friends.'  In  such  examples,  the 
signification  of  '  to*  does  not  belong  to  izp<K  itself,  but  is 
due  rather  to  the  verb  of  motion  and  the  accusative  case. 
/7/!>6c,  as  already  explained,  marks,  properly  speaking,  the 
relative  position  of '  before,* '  in  the  presence  of^'  into  which 
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fhe  subject  of  the  motion  is  brought  with  regard  to  the 
object  denoted  by  the  accusative  case;  and  this  case  haa 
the  meaning  of  ^as  to/  ^as  regards/  or  shows  in  what 
regard  the  relative  position  described  by  itp6^  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted. Thus,  in  the  example  8ti  ae  nXuv  npb^  roue  *^oto&^^ 
^you  must  sail  to  the  Acheeans/  the  meaning  is,  ^you  must 
sail  into  the  presence,  so  as  to  be  &ce  to  face, ...  as  re- 
gards the  Achseans/  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  ^yoa 
must  sail  into  the  presence  of  the  Achseans/  But  although 
this  may  be  safely  taken  as  the  true  meaning  of  npb^  with 
the  accusative  in  the  examples  in  which  it  is  rendered  by 
^to'  after  verbs  of  motion,  yet  instances  may  be  cited  in 
which  the  proper  sense  of  the  preposition  seems  to  be  dis- 
regarded. Thus,  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  5,  2,  deifianfop  alftdp  fip9y6* 
fupoi  npb^  rov  ifupakby^  ^wetted  up  to  the  waist;'  where  nph^ 
with  the  accusative  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  usqwt  ad. 
(See  Lex.  Xenoph.)  Yet,  even  here,  the  proper  meaning 
may  be  Mu  front  of,'  ^facing,'  the  idea  of  ^up  to,'  that  is, 
of  corresponding  in  measure  or  height,  arising  in  the 
same  way  that  it  does  where  itphz  obtains  the  sense  of  *  at,' 
^near,'  and,  especially,  where  it  has  that  of  ^in  proportion 
to,'  *  in  comparison  with.' 

d,  ^  Against,'  the  Latin  co7i(m,  adversuSj  in.  IIpS^  with  the 
accusative  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ^  against,'  answering  to  the 
Latin  contra^  adversiiSy  in.  E.g.  IL  xvii.  471,  olou  itpi^  TpSmc 
fidyi^ai  7:pd)Tif}  iu  bfiiXipj  '  that  thus  you  fight  single-handed 
against  the  Trojans  in  the  foremost  throng ;'  II.  xvii.  98, 
imTzdz*  dvTjp  i&ihj  npbQ  daifioya  fwri  iMifjut^az^  ^whenever  % 
man  wishes  to  fight  against  a  divine  being;'  jfisohyL  Prom. 
823,  o\}xo\jv  Ifioq'g  ^(Ojiupo^  dtiaaxdXip  \  itpb^  Jtiuzpa  itSkm 
jxrevcrc,  ^  if  you  take  me  for  your  instructor,  you  will  not 
kick  against  the  goads;'  Id.  Choeph.  458,  ^pdk  fmnA  npic 
iX^poo(:y  ^  unite  with  us  against  our  enemies;'  Zen.  Cyrop» 
i.  4,  21,  SxTTtep  dk  xutop  t'cppoToc  •  •  .  fipitat  npb^  Mbrpoy^  ^  aa  a 
spirited  dog  rushes  against  a  boar ;'  Id.  Anab.  i.  8,  8,  r^ 
fiiu  npb^  iaurdu  iTTt^ouXr^c  oux  -Qaddureo^  *'  he  did  perceive  the 
design  against  himself;'  Demosth.  1089,  10,  npbc  dp&pmmiK 
ijfiuz  niwjTat:  izoilt  Tttpiunt^  ^he  has  much  the  advantage 
against  us  who  are  poor.' 
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In  such  examples,  the  preposition  npi^i  as  has  been 
explained  above,  has  properly  the  meaning  of  'with  the 
£Aee  towards,'  ^face  to  face,'  which  is  materially  the  same 
with  the  signification  of  ^  before,'  ^  in  the  presence  of;'  that  of 
'against,'  by  which  it  is  here  rendered,  arising  from  tiie  hoe> 
tile  relations  of  the  parties  to  the  action,  or  being  suggested 
by  the  nature  of  the  action  itself.  The  accusative,  mean- 
time,  has  the  sense  of  '  as  to,'  '  as  regards,'  or  denotes  the 
object  with  regard  to  which  alone  the  action  qualified  by 
Tzpo^  is  to  be  understood  as  affirmed.  Thus,  in  the  first 
example  cited,  7:p6z  Tpwa^  /Jtdj^eaey  'you  fight  against  the 
Trojans,'  the  meaning  is,  'you  fight  face  to  face  .  .  .  with 
regard  to  the  Trojans,'  that  is,  '  so  far  as  the  Trojans  are 
concerned.'  And  in  that  from  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  i.  4,  21, 
the  idea  presented  is  that  of  a  dog  rushing  '  in  the  fiice  of 
a  boar,  or  '  with  his  face  towards'  a  boar ;  that  is, '  rushing  in 
the  face,  or  with  the  face  towards, ...  as  regards  a  boar;'  the 
preposition  showing  merely  the  relative  direction  of  the 
action,  the  accusative  that  the  action  haviug  this  relative  di- 
rection is  affirmed  only  within  definite  limits,  namely,  'as  fiv 
as  a  boar  is  concerned ;'  and,  for  the  rest,  the  known  rela- 
tions of  the  dog  and  the  boar  in  the  chase,  and  partly,  also, 
the  character  of  the  action  itself,  showing  that  the  move- 
ment is  one  of  hostility,  and  that  Trpo^y  accordingly,  is  to  be 
rendered  by  'against.' 

e.  'At,'  'near.*  IIpo^  with  the  accusative  has  also  the 
signification  of  'at,'  and  that  of  'near,'  corresponding  to 
the  Latin  apud  and  juxta;  but  both  these  meanings  arise 
from  the  idea  of  an  object  standing  '  with  the  fiice  towards* 
a  thing,  or  'looking  towards'  it,  and  being 'in  its  presence.' 
This  was  seen  above,  and  may  be  readily  gathered  from  the 
examples  in  which  ::p6z  has  these  meanings  of  'at'  and 
'near.'  E.g.  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5,  8,  auaxej^topr^xovt^  Inzo  to  r/iAc 
Ma>rr.^ua]/  zelyo^  xal  roc  ;:i/ac,  'having  retired  under  the 
wall  and  gates  at  Mantinea,'  properly,  'before,  facing, 
Mantinea ;'  Id.  Cyrop.  iii.  3,  34,  7:api^jjuXt  3k  xai  roi^  diioic 
.  .  .  rooc  za  Upa  rzapeiuac,  '  he  gave  orders  to  the  rest  also 
to  assist  at  the  sacrifices,'  that  is,  'to  be  near  at  hand,  be- 
fore, in  the  presence  of,  the  sacrifices;'  Id.  Hell.  ii.  1,  25, 
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Ttarilimv  roh^  noXtfuoo^  {Sp/jtoHirroic)  i^  iifdvi  Jtal  npb^  nUav^  ^  when 
he  saw  that  the  enemy  were  anchoring  in  a  harbor  and 
near  a  city,'  properly,  *  before,  in  the  front  or  fietee  of,  a  city;* 
Id.  de  re  Eq.  iv.  8,  ii&oo^  Ix^n^cL  xaxopmpvffiiivoo^  itpb^  dikl^ 
Xou(:y  ^having  stones  buried  in  the  ground  near  each  other;' 
^sch.  Agam.  1027,  iarrjnv  ijJhj  fjajla  npb^  (npofAi^  ^^piCf 
^  sheep  already  stand  at,  near,  the  sacrifice  (to  be  burnt) 
with  fire ;'  Id.  Choeph.  918,  loaa  ^p^vtiv  l^&aa  irpi^  rufifiai^ 
fdnjPy  ^  I  seem  while  living  to  be  uttering  vain  lamentations 
at,  in  the  presence  of,  a  tomb.' 

^  Near,'  ^  towards,'  of  time.  In  the  sense  of  ^  near'  itpd^  with 
the  accusative  is  used  likewise  with  reference  to  time,  and 
then  may  be  rendered  also  by  ^towards.'  E.g.Xen.  Anab. 
iv.  5,  21,  inudi]  di  npb^  i^/Upcp  ^v^  ^  and  when,  now,  it  was 
near,  or  towards,  day,'  properly,  booking  towards'  day; 
Id.  Hell.  i.  1,  30,  rd  rtpwl  xai  irpbc  iaitipap  4fouaU(^miff  ^  con* 
vening  them  early  in  the  morning  and  towards  evening/ 

^  ITear,'  ^  towards,'  of  numbers.  And  so  likewise  is  icpd^ 
with  the  accusative  used  of  numbers  in  the  sense  of  *  to- 
wards,' ^  near,'  where  it  is  rendered  also  by  ^  about,'  but  not 
quite  accurately:  e.g.  Xen.  Hell.  i.  2,  18,  dkm  datokiadm 
aifzmv  npb^  hnaxoeioo^j  ^  so  that  there  perished  of  them  to- 
wards seven  hundred.'  The  English  use  of  ^  towards'  in  the 
same  sense  renders  it  easily  intelligible  how  the  idea  of 
^having  the  face  towards,'  or  of  *  looking  towards,'  maj 
give  the  sense  of  ^  nearly,'  ^  approaching  to.' 

/.  ^  With,'  the  Latin  cum.  ITp6^  with  the  aocusatave  case 
is  used  in  a  variety  of  expressions,  such  as,  ^ttopMc  mttSa&m 
npix:  revoj  ^  to  make  a  treaty  with  a  party,'  $ipfJjwjy  ifymv  npic 
rri/a,  '  to  be  at  peace  with  a  person,'  where  there  are  parties 
to  an  action,  and  where  the  relation  denoted  by  Kp6^  is  con- 
veyed in  English  by  ^with.'  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  6,  16^ 
indre  fxi^^roc  npb^  t6p  earpdati^y  •  •  .  atmawyvo^  ^yet  whenever 
they  made  a  treaty  with  the  satrap ;'  Id.  Yectig.  v.  18,  ij  «al 
Xijut:  (be  xn  '^  ^P^  roSrov  ilpijui/y  Sfuy ;  *  do  you  indeed 
say  that  we  must  be  at  peace  with  him  too  V  That  is,  in 
the  former  example,  ^  whenever  they  poured  out  libations 
face  to  face  ...  as  regards  the  satrap ;'  and,  in  the  lattaTf 
*  do  you  say  that  we  must  be  at  peace  towards  him  too  V 
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Id.  Rep.  Athen.  L  12,  iar^jopiap  xai  roTc  dcoioi^  i^pOQ  ?WC 
iXvj9epo'Jz  iTzoer^aafizify  *'  we  created  even  for  the  slaves  equa- 
lity vdih  the  freemen/  that  is,  'towards,  with  regard  tOi, 
looking  to,  the  freemen ;'  Demosth.  143,  27,  or  fdparat  zm 
TtoXewi^  zpo^  aord^  dcztpipovco^  'the  greatest  states  were  at 
variance  with  themselves,'  that  is,  'towards,  with  regard 
to,  themselves  ;*  Id.  528,  16,  obdkv  aitr^  Tzpb^  n^  Tzoiof  iariy^ 
'he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  state;'  literally,  'there  is 
nothing  for  him,  he  has  nothing,  he  has  no  business,  with 
regard  to  the  state,'  that  is,  '  looking  towards,' '  having  the 
face  towards,  ...  as  regards  the  state.'  In  such  examplesi 
while  it  is  plain  that  the  preposition  has  the  sense  of '  look- 
ing towards,'  '  having  the  face  towards,'  and  hence  '  having 
regard  to,'  it  is  equally  manifest  that  the  accusative  has  the 
meaning  of  ^  as  to,'  '  as  regards,'  or  is  introduced  to  maik 
the  extent  in  which  the  preceding  action  qualified  by  r/i6c 
is  to  be  taken. 

'Pertaining  to,'  'having  relation  to,'  'that  concerns.' 
Very  nearly  related  to  the  use  of  ;r/o6c  with  the  accusative 
just  mentioned  is  that  in  which  it  is  equivalent  to  the  Eng- 
lish expressions  'pertaining  to,'  'having  relation  to,'  'that 
concerns.'  E.g.  Demosth.  232,  6,  obdiv  iart  TourwpTzpd^  ifiij 
'none  of  these  things  concerns  me;'  that  is,  'has  relation 
to,  looks  to,  me;'  Id.  1026,  21,  iai^  ok  ^oq.  .  .  .  fxr^ikv  Tzpiz  ti 
Trpdy/iOy  'if  he  vociferate  nothing  to  the  purpose,'  'nothing 
that  relates  to,'  literally, '  that  has  its  &ce  towards,  looks  to, 
the  subject  in  hand.'  Here,  also,  rpo^  signifies,  properly, 
'looking  to,'  ^having  regard  to,'  and  from  this  comes  the 
sense  of '  that  concerns ;'  and  the  accusative  has  the  meaning 
of  '  as  to,'  *  as  regards.' 

g,  'In  regard  to,'  'concerning.'  /7/o6c  with  the  accusa- 
tive, having  a  meaning  and  an  interpretation  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  just  mentioned,  is  sometimes  to  be  ren- 
dered by  'in  regard  to,'  'concerning.'  E.g.  Xen.  Cyrop. 
iv.  5,  26,  (L  Tc  at  r^oc  ralfza  ipwr^^  '  if  he  ask  you  any  ques- 
tion in  regard  to,  concerning,  these  matters;'  Id.  Anab.  iL 
3,  21,  Tzpd^  'Wiza  ot  ^ E)jr^i^tz  i^ou/.B'joi^zOj  '  in  regard  to  these 
things  the  Greeks  held  a  consultation.' 

Here  properly  belongs  the  use  of  ::p6^  with  the  accusative 
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to  give  the  ground  or  reason  of  a  statement,  in  snch  expres- 
sions as  ;r/>Ac  raDro,  ;r/?Ac  rddsj  *  therefore,'  that  is,  *  looking 
to,  having  regard  to,  these  things.'  E,g,  Soph.  CEd.  Tyr. 
426,  itpb^  raxixa  xai  Kpiovra  xai  rodfjAp  tnS/ia  irpaTnjXdjuf^^f 
therefore,  looking  to  this,  treat  with  contempt  both  Creon 
and  my  words ;'  Id.  ib.  456,  Tcpb^  twka  xai  Kpiowa  nzfmiwonf^ 
^therefore  let  them  send  Creon  also.'  (See  EUendt,  Lex. 
Soph.)  Of  the  same  natare  also  is  the  expression  itpi^ 
irdura^  *  in  every  way,'  *  in  every  regard :'  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop. 
iii.  3,  10,  xai  i/ioi  ^iXrtov  ttvm  doxu  irpb^  Ttdmroj  ^  and  to  me  it 
seems  better  in  every  way,'  *  better  in  every  regard.'  In  all 
these  examples,  both  npd^  and  the  accusative  have  the  same 
meaning  as  in  the  preceding  case,  the  preposition  signi- 
fying '  looking  to/  *  having  regard  to/  and  the  accusatiye 
*  as  to,'  '  as  regards.' 

A.  ^  For,'  ^  with  a  view  to.'  Of  the  same  nature  essentially 
with  the  case  just  mentioned,  so  fietr  as  the  construction  is 
concerned,  is  that  in  which  7tp6^  with  the  accusative  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  ^  for,'  ^with  a  view  to,'  that  is,  to  mark  the 
object  had  in  view.  E.g.  .^Esch.  Eumen.  288,  mpauiiOTM* 
fiiipou  ydip  &K  xuw)^  ve)9/t>iv,  |  npb^  alfia  xai  tnaiay/jAp  Ix/ioa^ 
Tsuofievy  ^  for  as  a  dog  a  wounded  fawn,  we  hunt  for  dripping 
blood ;'  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  1027,  &8ot9t6p^  di  Tcpbc  re  to&^ 
T(nj(:  rimoo^ ;  *  for  what  did  you  journey  to  this  place  ?*  Xen* 
Cyrop.  V.  4,  7,  ixihue  dcdxetp  ro6c  rcp6c  touto  rcrc77iivoac,  *  he 
ordered  on  the  pursuit  those  who  had  been  appointed  for 
this  service ;'  Id.  Anab.  vii.  2,  12,  xai  i/ik  npbc  ro5ro  tKtfMpw 
iu&ddsy  ^  he  sent  me  hither  for  this ;'  Id.  Hell.  i.  7,  84,  toIk 
Ttpb^  TTju  dvaiptatv  {Taj[9iuTa^)j  *  those  who  were  appointed  to 
recover  the  men/  or  *for  the  recovery  of  the  men/  Id. 
Cyrop.  i.  6,  40,  Trpb^  d'  ab  tbv  lajfm  .  •  •  xuvac  Ir/ocfpfc,  of  tf 
da/jt^  aurdu  di^eupttnovj  *for  the  hare,'  that  is,  *to  hunt  the 
hare,  you  kept  dogs  that  found  it  by  the  scent*  In  this 
example,  7r/>6c  r6v  iayea  may  be  also  rendered  by  'with 
regard  to  the  hare,'  and  it  is  thus  seen  very  plainly  that  the 
preposition  has  the  meaning  of  Mooking  to/  *  having  regard 
to/  and  that  the  accusative  has  that  of 'as  to/  'as  regards.' 
What  is  obviously  true  of  this  example  is  equally  to  be 
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admitted  in  the  other  instanees  of  this  nae  of  np6c  with  the 
accusative. 

i.  ^For,'  denoting  the  end  served.  To  be  distiiigaiBhed 
from  ;:/>6c  with  the  accusative  as  above  used  to  express  die 
object  had  in  view,  is  the  case  in  which  it  denotes  the  end 
to  which  a  thing  serves,  the  object  subserved,  in  which, 
however,  equally,  it  is  rendered  by  *for.'  E.g.  ^fsch. 
Agam.  278,  ^fjfvc  Ttopvjzoh  XafJcMo^  7:p6^  ^Sauijpj  *the  power 
for  pleasure  of  a  moving  torch,*  that  is,  *the  power  of  a 
moving  torch  to  give  pleasure ;'  Soph.  Electr.  909,  o5  =/i4c 
i^douTji^  Uyo)  zdSty  *  I  say  not  this  so  as  to  please  yon,  for  your 
pleasure;'  Id.  ib.  369,  fjajdiv  Tzpd^  ^pri^j  *(8*y)  nothing 
angrily,'  or  rather,  perhaps,  ^that  will  excite  anger.'  PlaL 
Symp.  176,  d,  Tzii^oi^za^  zpb^  f^doinjpj  *  drinking  for  pleasure,' 
^  so  as  to  give  pleasure.'  Both  the  preposition  and  the 
accusative  have  the  same  interpretation  here  as  where  they 
express  purpose,  or  the  object  had  in  view.  And  it  maybe 
observed,  that  whether  the  meaning  that  resnlts  from  the 
employment  of  Tzpo^  with  the  accusative  case  shall  be  the 
ground  or  reason  of  an  action,  or  the  object  had  in  view,  or 
the  end  to  which  it  serves,  must  depend  on  the  connecticm. 
For,  when  an  object  is  pointed  to  by  -/ooc  as  being  that  to 
which  the  view  is  directed,  or  which  is  had  in  view,  it  may 
stand  iu  any  one  of  these  relations  equally;  which  one  of 
them  is  intended  in  any  particular  instance  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  the  attending  circumstances. 

L  'For,'  *in  exchange  for,'  'against,'  *with.'  /7/>ac  with 
the  accusative  case  is  used  also  in  the  sense  of  *  for,'  *in 
exchange  for,'  'against,'  'with.'  E.g.  Plat  Phsed.  69,  i, 
f^oowi^  nnb^  rjOO'^d^,  xcu  Xi/zac  ttoo^  /:)rac,  xai  fo^ou  ttoo^  f^^ 
xazajjAzzzadai^  'to  exchange  pleasures  for  pleasures,'  or 
*  pleasures  with  pleasures,'  or  'pleasures  against  pleasures;' 
H.  vi.  235,  oc  rooc  T'jdddr^i/  Jiofxr^dta  T£Oj[e'  dfna^pj  'who  ex- 
changed arms  with  Diomedes  son  of  Tydeus ;'  where  it  is 
to  be  remarked  that  rryoc  with  the  accusative  marks  the 
person  'with'  whom  the  exchange  is  made,  not  the  thing 
'for'  which  another  is  exchanged.  In  such  a  case  :r/wc 
could  not  be  rendered  by  'for'  or  'against,*  but  only  by 
'with.'     Yet  the  interpretation  of  both  the  preposition  and 
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the  accusative  case  is  the  same  as  where  the  object  for  which 
another  is  exchanged  is  intended.  As  above  explained,  tt/kIc 
here,  properly  speaking,  marks  merely  the  relative  position 
of  the  objects  interchanged,  namely,  that  the  one  is  regarded 
as  ^  looking  towards'  the  other,  as  standing  *  fitce  to  fiu^' 
with  regard  to  it;  whence  comes  the  idea  of  the  one  being 
^  over  against'  the  other.  The  notion  of  actual  exchange, 
which  alone  distinguishes  this  from  a  number  of  other  cases 
in  which  nph^  has  the  sense  of  ^  looking  towards,'  standing 
^  face  to  face,'  is  suggested  chiefly  by  the  nature  of  the  action 
qualified  by  T:p6^,  This  remark  applies  only  where  one 
thing  is  exchanged  for  another.  Where  jr/wic  with  the 
accusative  denotes  the  person  with  whom  the  exchange  is 
made,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  expressing  simply  the  mean- 
ing of  ^face  to  face.'  The  accusative  in  this  construction 
has  plainly  the  sense  of  *•  as  to,'  ^  as  regards.'  Thus,  in  the 
first  example  given,  'fjioviuc  npb^  i^douic  xaraiXdma^y  'to 
exchange  pleasures  for  pleasures,'  the  meaning  is,  'to  ex- 
change pleasures  for  or  against  •  •  •  as  regards  pleasures,' 
'  as  far  as  pleasures  are  concerned,'  the  accusative  showing 
that  the  exchange  is  confined  within  the  limits  marked 
by  it 

L  '  In  accordance  with,'  'as  becomes,* '  suitably  to.'  Im- 
mediately connected  with  the  preceding  uses  of  npd^  with 
the  accusative  is  that  in  which  it  expresses  conformity  with, 
where  it  is  rendered  in  English  by  'in  accordance  with,' 
<as  becomes,'  'suitably  to.'  E.g.  .^Bsch.  Prom.  1002-4, 
ToijjTjffdv  TTOTS  \  Tcpd^  T^c  nopwaaz  lojfioviiiz  dpifw^  fpcytSv^ 
'  have  the  heart  to  think  rightly,  as  beucomes,  in  accordance 
with,  your  present  ills ;'  Id.  Soph,  c  Theb.  601,  npin:  Ufcp 
TOO  (njfjLOTiK, '  suitably  to  the  expression  (legend)  of  the  device.* 
The  ofiice  of  rrpd^  in  this  construction  is  to  show  that  an 
action  or  statement  'looks  towards'  or  has  regard  to  an 
object,  which  is  introduced  by  the  accusative  case  as  de- 
fining the  extent  to  which  this  relation  is  to  be  admitted. 
The  idea  of  conformity  on  the  part  of  the  action  to  the 
object  towards  which  it  looks,  with  which  it  stands  'face  to 
face,'  as  expressed  by  Tupd^j  is  not  directly  conveyed  by  the 
preposition,  but  is  supplied  by  the  mind.  Just  as,  in  other 
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cases,  it  is  left  to  be  inferred  that  the  relatioD  between  a 
foregoing  statement  and  the  object  towards  which  it  looks 
is  that  of  ground  or  reason,  object  had  in  view,  proportioiiy 
comparison,  kc.  As  additional  examples  may  be  cited, 
Xen.  Cjrop.  i.  6,  43,  de7  odv  Tzpi^  ri  avv^ifOi/TOy  ot/mi,  roiraec 
j[p7jiT&ae,  '  it  behooves  us,  therefore,  methinks,  to  use  these 
things  according  to  circumstances ;'  Id.  ib.  ii.  2,  18,  ^  {xpd-- 
Tcaroi/  ?Jm?v)  (Txozoui/To^  za  Ipya  bcdaroUj  TZpb^  zcarca  xai  roc 
re/ia^  kxd(TZ(fj  Tzpoarc&hm;  *or  is  it  best  for  us  to  coDsider 
each  man*s  deeds,  and  to  bestow  upon  each  honors  also  in 
conformity  with  these  V 

To  this  place  belong  the  examples  in  which  7zp6^  is  used 
with  the  accusative  case  of  pronouns  in  the  sense  of  *in 
conformity  with  one's  mind  or  views,*  of  *  what  is  agreeable 
to  or  suits'  a  person,  and,  hence,  with  the  idea  of  being  *of 
one's  party.'  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  7,  30,  Tzozifna^  o5v  cSu 
fiajlov  di^  ,  .  .  (fpoi^ztv  zd  7:p6^  <Te ;  ^  do  you  suppose  that  they 
would  think  more  in  accord  with  you?*  properly,  'that 
they  would  more  entertain  the  thoughts  that  look  to  or  have 
regard  to  you  ?' 

Here  also  belong  certain  forms  of  expression  called 
adverbial ;  as,  ;rodc  /?/av,  *by  force  of,'  *by  dint  of,*  that  is, 
'  according  to,  as  belongs  to,  after  the  way  of,  force.*  E.g. 
-^scb.  Prom.  208,  aioi^z*  duoj^&se  rpa^  ^tav  ze  deifTroirsePy  *they 
supposed  that  they  would  exercise  dominion  without  trouble 
and  by  dint  of  force.'  In  the  same  way,  irpiK  diHtparp^  *by 
necessity,'  that  is,  *  conformably  to  necessity,'  *  as  accords 
with  necessity,'  rooc  laj^jo^  xpdzot:^  *  by  the  force  of  strength,* 
*by  dint  of  might,'  Soph.  Phil.  594,  and  some  others.  (See 
Passow's  Lex.  s.  v.  zpo<:^  c.  iv.)  But  rrpo^  ^Sou^v^  *to  please,' 
'for  the  pleasure  of,'  rooc  Jfrf/'^i',  *to  gratify/  *for  the  gratifi- 
cation of,'  and,  hence,  'for  the  sake  of,'  mentioned  in  this 
connection  by  Passow,  have  a  different  interpretation,  and 
should  be  referred  to  the  case  in  which  Trpo^  with  the  accu- 
sative marks  the  end  to  which  a  thing  serves.  (See  above, 
p.  44G.'i  To  the  above  list  may  be  added  Tzpdz  to  xaorepiky 
'  by  might,'  that  is,  '  according  to  the  rule  of  the  stronger,' 
JEscb.  Prom.  212;  rooc  o/ryV,  'vigorously,'  that  is,  *in 
accordance  with,  as  becomes,  energetic  action,*  Id.  SuppL 
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812 ;  Id.  Pers.  561,  Xetf^iure^  npb^  dvdpaji^y  *  left  of  necessity,* 
that  is,  '  as  belongs  to,  in  accordance  with,  necessity ;'  Id. 
Choeph.  871,  Ttpo^  dcxrju  TzsTriTjY/iii^^j  'struck  justly,'  that  is, 
*  in  accordance  with  justice.*  (See,  for  the  examples,  Lex. 
-dEschyl.  Ed.  Wunder.) 

m.  '  In  proportion  to,*  'in  comparison  with,*  *in  relation 
to.*  /7/o6c  with  the  accusative  is  used  also  in  a  sense 
kindred  to  the  above,  when  it  conveys  the  idea  that  an 
object  is  to  be  considered  as  bearing  a  proportion  to  another, 
or  as  being  compared  with  it,  and  may  be  rendered  in 
English  by  'in  proportion  to,*  'in  comparison  with.'  E.g. 
Xen.  de  re  Equest.  i.  16,  npo^  dk  zaOra^  (rdc  ^^l^f^)j  ^  ^ 
au/ijiiTpa)^  i^Tjj  {Tupau^szae  xai  t6  dXXo  ato/iOy  '  the  rest  of  the 
body  also,  in  order  to  be  symmetrical,  grows  in  proportion 
to  the  knees  ;*  Id.  ib.  xii.  1,  ipafxhp  Xpr^^(u  zbv  ^wpaxa  npb^  rb 
awfia  T.zzocY^odcu^  '  we  say  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  breast- 
plate should  be  iu  proportion  to  the  body;*  Herod,  iii.  34, 
ttptzo  KapL^uaTfi  xo1o(^  r/c  doxioc  duijp  dvan  zpb^  t6v  naripa  zeXi- 
am  Kijpov^  '  Cambyses  asked  what  sort  of  a  man  he  ap- 
peared to  be  in  comparison  with  his  father  Cyrus;*  Id.  viii. 
44,  \4&r^va7oc  izpb^  ndvra^  Toi>c  dXkou^  7tapij[OfjLEVot  ur^  iydwxoyra 
xai  kxazop,  '  the  Athenians  furnished  a  hundred  and  eighty 
ships,  compared  with,  counted  against,  in  proportion  to, 
all  the  rest ;'  Id.  iii.  94,  and  ii.  35,  Ipya  X&foo  fiil^a^  napijittai 
Tzpb^  zdffau  x^P^j^^  'exhibits  greater  works  in  comparison 
with  every  other  country,'  that  is,  '  above  every  other 
country.*  (See,  for  the  examples,  Schweigh.  Lex.  Herod.) 
The  notion  of 'in  proportion  to,*  and  'in  comparison  with,' 
conveyed  by  ;r/>6c,  arises  from  the  preposition  representing 
an  object  as  standing  'face  to  face'  with  another,  and  so 
'  over  against*  it.  And  this  second  object  is  appropriately 
introduced  by  the  accusative  case  in  the  sense  of  ^as  to,' 
'as  regards,*  or  as  marking  the  object  with  regard  to  which 
exclusively  the  relation  signified  by  npdc  is  affirmed. 

(For  the  table  of  the  significations  and  use  of  npd^  with 
cases  of  nouns,  see  the  next  page.) 
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***"*^?<r  "  "*'  •Gen.:*wHhr«p«ctto.' 


L  *  Before,'  *  front-  1.  a. » Before,*   *  in    the 


TMtnz  *teJ 


.to,*«« 


(Inll 


ing,'     *  in    the 
presence  oC* 
'  Locking  towards. 


2.  'Before,'      *for- 
wardB*       rela- 
tirely.  Mn  ad-^ 
T&nce  of 
<Be«i4e«,"ina<l-l 
dition  to.' 


pre0enceof:**b7,' 

in  adijnrations. 

(Looking  to- 

wards.) 
6.  *  On  the  quarter  of;' 

<on,'  *againaL* 
e.<On   the    lide  d; 


l.a.*Befcre.'      <  In 'La.*  Before.**  In  the] 


cL  *  In  the  ejes  of.* 

e.*  On  the  aide  oi;*  de- 
Kent. 

/.*OntheBldeoi;"of 
the  partTot* 

g.'On  the  part  oC* 
'with,'  'among.' 

A. 'According  to  the 
chatacter  of 

i.'At  the  hands  oi;' 
'from,' -by.' 


front  oC* 
6. 'At,'      ' 

'ahoQt.' 
(LooUttg      to- 

wank!) 
c « T6,»        'on,' 


2.('Beftt«,'  'foi^ 
wardi^  rd»- 
tiTely,  'in  ad- 
TaneeoC') 
<Bc«idea,"in  ad- 
tkmto.' 


'intkeejMoC'^ 

&.' At,"  MAT.* 

(Looking  tovrai^.) 
c'Towarda.'  'to,*  <foc^'  IM.! 


e-'AcatawL* 
/.'Iflth,* 


#.  'In  R«ard  tow'  * 


**rcla«iBgtou' 
Itow' 
'For,"witfaavievto.* 
i.  <  For;*  the  eod  terror. 
ft: 'For/   'in   ezcliaaga 

*agai]Ht,"with.' 
Z. '  In  aeeordaare  with,*  <i 
cornea,*  'saitablj  to.* 
WL  'Jn  praportiaD  to,*  'li< 
parinawith.* 


npoadtv^  which  has  also  a  poetic  and  Ionic  form  7zp6ad9j 
is  compounded  of  the  preposition  Tzpo^^  *  before,'  and  the 
ending  ??£v,  signifying  *iTom,*  seen  also  in  oSw-tfev,  'from 
home,'  obpa'i^O'dzvy  'from  heaven,'  Jio-^Pj  ^from  Jove,*  &- 
^ev,  '  thence/  '  from  thence.'  In  some  cases,  tfey  seems  to 
be  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  genitive-ending,  as  ae-dofy 
*of  thee,*  ifii-deu^  *of  me,*  i-^evj  *of  himsel£'  (See  Pas- 
sow's  Lex.) 

Slgrojication  and  use  of  r.pba&tv  with  the  genitive  case, 

1.  *  Before,'  'in  front  of.*  a.)  Of  space:  e.g.  II.  xii.  145, 
ix  ok  7(o  dt^ai^Tz  TT'Mdwi'  T.poadt  fia^eadr^Vy  *  they  fought  before, 
m  front  of,  the  gates ;'  H.  xxii.  463-^,  .  .  .  rov  o  i^ar^aey  \ 
k/jc6fi->o>  Tznoadv^  7:6)10^^ '  he  saw  him  dragged  before,  in  front 
of,  the  city ;'  ^Esch.  Pers.  439,  i^aoc  rrc  icri  TzpSads  Zaio' 
tui^o::  zorzioi^j  '  there  is  an  island  in  front  of  Salamis.'  6.)  Of 
time :  e.g.  H.  ii.  359,  6(ffja  Tzpbaff  d/Jiioi^  ddvazoif  xai  zrorpay 
ireVnrj, '  that  he  may  reach  death  and  his  fate  before  others;' 
Soph.  Phil.  707,  iuo:  ze  xai  zip  r.pbod^  lpo\}  xsxrr^pivipy  'that 
possessed  them  before  me.'     (See  Passow's  Lexicon.)    In 


such  examples,  allowing  that  ftp6a^v  has  the  proper  sense 
of  ^from  before/  its  use  may  be  explained  by  observing 
that,  in  Greek,  the  position  of  an  object  is  sometimes 
marked  by  regarding  the  point  to  which  it  is  referred  as 
that  from  which  it  looks  towards  the  speaker;  as  in  ftarpd^ 
^euj  ^  from  his  &ther/  where  we  would  say,  ^  on  his  fitther's 
side.*  (See  Herod,  ii.  14,  and  what  has  been  said  on  this 
subject  above  in  treating  of  dnS^  p.  188.)  With  this  use  may 
be  compared  the  Latin  a6  arienUy '  on  the  east,*  properly, 
^  from  the  east.'  So  that  the  expression  TtoXdwp  icp6ad%  pro-> 
perly  means,  *•  from  before,'  or  rather  ^  looking  fortli  from  the 
front  or  face,  and,  hence,  on  the  quarter  of  the  face  or  front 
of  the  gates ;'  and  this  would  be  equivalent  to  ^  before  or  in 
front  of  the  gates,'  just  as  dscb  Unw  dpiftooj  ^from  the  south 
wind,'  would  be  equivalent  to  ^on  the  south.'  In  the  same 
way  may  be  understood  rcpdtrih  nodd^^  ^before  the  foot:*  e.g, 
n.  xxiii.  877,  iipia&zv  MijpidiHxo  Ttdp/  nodl^^  <  stuck  fieurt  before 
the  foot  of  Meriones.' 

2.  ^Before,'  in  the  sense  of  ^in  defence  oV  This  is 
merely  another  application  of  the  sense  of  *  before'  just 
mentioned,  where  the  object  which  stands  before  another 
is  a  shield  or  protection  from  danger.  E.g.  H.  vii.  224,  rb 
Ttpda&e  arippoco  ipipwp  Teiapuiutoc  Ata^j  *  bearing  this  belimB 
his  breast,'  that  is,  4n  defence  of  his  breast,'  spoken  of  the 
shield  of  Aias. 

'For,'  'in  behalf  of.'  So  also,  in  the  sense  of  'for,*  <in 
behalf  of:'  e.g.  H.  xxi.  587,  o7  x$  np6a9t  fiiwv  roxioiv,  diAj[tm 
re  xai  uiwp  \ "  IXeov  eipud/wr&Oj '  who  defended  Hium  on  beludf 
of  our  dear  parents,  and  wives,  and  children;*  properly, 
'  before,  in  front  of,  our  dear  parents ;'  or,  recurring  to  the 
proper  notion  of  itp6a^9y  and  the  genitive,  as  above  ex- 
plained, '  on  the  quarter  o^  that  is,  before  or  in  front  •  •  • 
with  respect  to  our  dear  parents.'  (For  the  examples,  see 
Passow's  Lexicon.) 

J'jv,  of  which  the  fuller  form  fciy,  equivalent  to  f^bu  or 
xa'ji^^  was  common  in  the  more  ancient  Attic  dialect,  as  in 
Thucydides  and  the  tragic  vnriters,  and  occnn  more  nffd|y 
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in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  is  the  same  with  the  Latin  cim, 
which  retains  the  gnttaral  of  the  form  Sup,  {j-aip  or  xavifj)  bat 
loses  the  a,  and  has  m  instead  of  u  at  the  end.  It  is  sappoaed 
to  be  related  to  the  Sanskrit  sa-^  sam^j  and  to  the  Greek  Sip. 
in  d/juz.  (See  Liddell  and  Scott's  Le^con,  s.  v..  Pott  E^rm. 
Forsch.  i.  130,  and  P.  Knight,  Proleg.  ad  Homerom.) 

Signification  of  abv. 

The  proper  sense  of  o\jv  is  *  together  with,'  *with,'  having 
the  notion  of  conjunction.  Thus,  in  compounds,  as  a^Siiifio^^ 
*to  collect,*  *to  gather  together,*  aiiUiuTpo^y  *a  bed-fellow,' 
aolXoyi^ea^cUj  *  to  reckon  up  together,'  avfi^diieiUy  *  to  throw 
together.'  And  so  when  used  with  nouns:  as,  Soph«  PhiL 
920,  c^v  aoe  ra  Tpoiaz  Tzeoia  Tzopd^cai  ftoiwPj  ^to  waste  the 
plains  of  Troy  in  company  with  you ;'  -dEschyl.  8.  c  Theb. 
445,  <rji^  T  dXXoc^  deoc^y  '  in  company  with  the  other  gods.' 
And  this  same  sense  of  accompaniment  and  coi^jnnction  is 
involved  in  the  other  uses  of  (tjPj  even  in  the  case  where  it 
seems  to  express  the  instrument  or  means,  and  is  translated 
by  ^with'  and  'by:'  e.g.  .^Esch.  Pers.  741,  ^icHiTOu  ixv^am  auv 
aijijj^j  'you  acquired  wealth  with  the  spear;'  for  here  the 
sense  is,  'with  the  help  of  the  spear,'  just  aa  where  it  ia 
said.  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  146,  r^  yap  ^rrj^sc^  ci^v  r^  ^e^  fmrnpeda 
7j  TreTZTwxoze^y  *  with  the  help  of  the  god.'  J'iv,  having  this 
sense,  differs  from  i/ia  in  expressing  merely  conjunction 
and  accompaniment,  while  the  latter  conveys  the  idea  of 
contemporaneousness,  being  equivalent  to  ^at  the  same 
time  with.' 

Signification  and  use  of  aiv  with  Us  case, 

I'ji^  is  employed  with  the  dative  case  alone,  the  case  being 
dependent  upon  the  signification  of  conjunction  or  accom- 
paniment contained  in  the  preposition  itself,  jnst  as  it 
depends  upon  the  notion  of  equality  in  &oc,  '  equal,'  upon 
that  of  likeness  in  ouoco::,  '  like,'  and  upon  that  of  identity 
in  6  ajTo^,  '  the  same.' 

1.  a.  '  With,'  '  together  with.'  litp  is  used  with  the  dative 
case  to  denote  the  companionship  or  conjunction  of  one 
object  with  another  in  any  action,  or  the  accompaniment  of 
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one  action  by  another,  and  is  expressed  in  English  by  *  with^' 
^  together  with.'  E.g.  H.  v.  478-4,  ^c  ^too  drtp  Xa&v  n&ky 
i^i/jLBv  ij/d*  inaoupwp  \  o7oc  ovp  yaiM^pdim  xatrqviJTom  re  adiaiv^ 
*  you  will  say  that  yon  will  hold  Uie  city  without  the  people 
and  the  allies,  alone  with  your  brothers-in-law  and  your  bro* 
thers,'  that  is,  *  together  with,'*in  coigunction  with;'  Id.ib. 
494,  abrixa  d*  ifkoiv  ai)v  t^irfUKy  iXxQ  jofjuif^ty  ^he  leapt  upon 
the  ground  with  his  arms,'  that  is,  ^  together  with  his  arms ;' 
JSsch.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  586,  SXcaXiP  dpdpwu  $bp  ^wmtHnip  fii^ 
'  he  perished  together  with  the  god-hated  race  of  men ;'  Id. 
ib.  746,  didocxa  8k  dbv  fiaurdBtMn  \  paj  nditc  daptaurd^^  ^I  fear  letfc 
the  city  be  subdued  together  with  the  kings.' 

b.  ^Witb,'  in  the  sense  of  ^against'  Bemarkable  is  fh« 
case  in  which  <Ttyv,  in  connection  with  pai-ffur^y  *  to  fight^'  it 
used  in  the  sense  of  ^  against :'  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  ▼.  8,  5,  ttS» 
abrbf:  ahi^  ixeip<p  ptdxoeTo^  ^himself  too  would  fight  with 
him,'  that  is,  ^against  him.'  Here  the  community  of  wbioh 
avp  is  the  sign  refers  to  the  act  of  fighting  considered  as 
between  euemies.  Two  persons  fighting  the  one  with  of 
against  the  other  have  community  in  the  action,  though  it 
be  one  of  hostility.  Whether  they  join  in  an  act  of  fighting 
as  friends  against  a  third  party,  or  as  enemies  one  with  thi 
other,  the  sense  of  conjunction  expressed  by  &ip  is  equally 
appropriate,  and  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  sense  <rf 
^  against,'  as  attributed  to  aup^  arises  wholly  from  the  hostile 
relations  of  the  parties  to  a  coigoint  action.  The  Latin  cum 
and  the  English  ^with'  are  employed  in  the  same  way;  a% 
pugnare  cum  hoaiUmSj  ^to  fight  with  the  enemy/  that  i% 
'  against  the  enemy.' 

2.  ^With.'  lup  is  further  used  with  the  dative  in  A 
variety  of  cases,  in  all  of  which,  however,  the  preposition 
has  the  same  idea  of  accompaniment  or  ooignnotion.  Thejr 
deserve  to  be  noticed  separately  on  account  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  signification  which  auv  acquires  from  the  drooin- 
stances  attending  its  use.    Thus : 

a.  'With  the  help  of.'  In  such  examples  as  tftn/  tftyl^ 
'with  the  help  of  god :'  e.g.  Soph.  A^.  766,  rdj^  dtv  ymfolpmi^ 
odfTotj  ffhv  ^€<p  aamjptoe^  'we  shall  soon  be  there  as  savionf 
with  the  help  of  god;'  Id.  ib.  762,  fiooioo  xpanip  pA^^  mbi^  #s^ 
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d'  dee  xpare7vy  'with  the  help  of  god  to  be  always  snperior.* 
It  is  obvious  that  the  only  sense,  properly  speaking,  con- 
veyed by  <rJv,  in  such  examples,  is  that  of  *  together  with,* 
Mn  company  or  conjunction  with,*  and  that  the  notion  of 
help  afforded  is  suggested  by  the  character  and  attribates 
of  the  being  represented  by  the  term  dc^. 

b.  ^With/  to  mark  an  accompanying  quality.  Again^ 
(rj>  introduces  an  accompanying  quality  of  an  object :  e.g. 
Od.  xxiv.  193,  ^  dpa  abi^  fi^^T^^  d/oerj  ixr^aat  djBocreu^  *  surely, 
then,  you  obtained  a  spouse  with  (having)  great  virtue.' 
Here,  also,  the  sense  of  aitv  is  the  same  as  in  the  cases 
already  mentioned,  for  it  merely  shows  that  the  quality 
added  is  something  accompanying,  or  found  in  conjonction 
with,  a  person. 

In  the  same  way  are  to  be  regarded  the  examples  in  wbidi 
trr^  introduces  any  accompanying  circumstances  or  condition 
of  an  action :  e.g.  II.  v.  219,  <riv  iTZTZoeatv  xai  Sj^urfOf  \  Sa/rt^cpf 
iX96yre,  ^  coming  against  us  with  horses  and  chariots,'  that 
is,  ^with  the  accompaniment  of  horses  and  chariots;'  Soph. 
An  tig.  116,  ^uv  &'  (777:0x6 ftoc^  xopi^uran/j  *with  crested  hel- 
mets,' that  is,  'with  the  accompaniment  of  crested  helmets;' 
Id.  CEd.  Tyr.  585,  ee  -ecu  dp  doxu^  ^PX^^  ilitrdai  ?bp  fo^oetn^j 
*if  you  think  that  any  one  will  choose  to  reign  attended  by 
alarms,*  that  is,  *with  the  attendant  condition  of  alarms.' 

Here  belong  such  expressions  as  avp  '^^j  *  happily,'  *with 
good  success:*  e.g.  Soph.  Philoct.  775,  .  .  .  c5/v  ri^S  ^ 
Tzpooiftpe :  <rr^  oTzo^jd^^  '  with  haste,*  *  hastily,*  *  with  earnest- 
ness,* 'earnestly:*  e.g.  Id.  ib.  1222S^  o'jx  dp  ifpdmtaz  yvra*' 
ai)  T:a)J:.TpoT:o^  |  xih'j9oif  IpTzeiz  ^de  trjv  OTZOudj  rajric;  (see 
EUendt,  Lex.  Sophocl.) 

c\  '  On  the  side  of.*  Up  admits  of  the  same  explanation 
when  it  occurs  with  the  dative  after  ducu  and  jip^tadm  in  the 
sense  of '  on  the  side  of:'  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  21,  djtgpo- 
dizaz  3*  ot  dzoi  tlar^^  ot  aifi^  ^jf^^y  ^  'o  eixo^y  laourat,  *  who  will 
be  on  our  side,*  that  is,  'who  will  be  conjoined  with  us.' 

d,  'With,*  'in  accordance  with.'  -TiJv  with  the  dative  is 
used  also  in  the  sense  of 'with,'  *in  accordance  with:'  e.g. 
Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6.  18,  d//a  (tji^  zw  Scxozoj  xai  xaJxp  ipsro  iuv 
zo'JTa)>  7'j}yd>£ry,  *  but  he  considered  that  he  ought  to  obtain 
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these  things  in  accordance  or  conformity  with  justice  and 
honor/  or  ^  fairly  and  honorably/  that  is,  ^  with  accompanying 
justice  and  honor/ 

e.  ^  With/  marking  the  instrument  or  means.  Iw  with 
the  dative  case  is  used  seemingly  to  express  the  instrument 
or  means  with  which  an  action  is  performed:  e.g.  Soph. 
Phil.  1334-5,  (^/o«v)  ra  nifrjfaiia  |  . . .  f t>v  r<Had€  tS^atc . . .  nipaa^ 
ipoi/^^y '  before  you  shall  be  seen  to  have  destroyed  the  citadel 
with  these  arrows.'  Here,  however,  aup  does  no  more,  in 
&et,  than  introduce  the  concomitant  circumstances  or  con- 
ditions of  an  action,  or  the  accompanying  means,  and  not 
the  simple  instrument:  the  arrows  of  Philoctetus  are  not 
represented  simply  and  directly  as  the  instrument  to  be 
employed  for  the  destruction  of  the  Trojan  citadel,  but  as 
that  with  which  as  a  concomitant  means  the  deed  is  to  be 
accomplished.  EUendt,  Lex.  SophocL,  p.  76S,  vol.  iL,  cor- 
rectly interprets  the  passage  by  ^^juvant  mm  exeidium  tela 
non  sola  efficiunC  The  Latin  cum  is  used  in  the  same  way 
with  <7up,  so  far  as  the  meaning  of  the  preposition  itself  is 
concerned,  in  such  examples  as  appidum  cum  vi  eepUj  ^he 
took  the  town  by  (with  an)  assault,'  that  is, '  he  took  the 
town,  and  with  attending  force  (storming)  as  a  means.'  Soph. 
CEd.  Tyr.  123-4,  |  ij/tnic  xropitp  utp  .  .  .  abp  nhj^  JCV^ 
*  that  robbers  slew  him  with  a  multitude  of  hands,'  that  i% 
^  with  the  accompanying  agency  of  many  hands ;'  Id.  Antig, 
1252,  pi(K  ^i<p  ^h)f  fjApip  l^axfz^j  ^  you  died  in  youth  with  m 
strange  fate,'  that  is,  *the  circumstances  bj  which  your 
death  was  attended  and  procured  were  strange ;'  Xen.  (Econ« 
V.  13,  TToiXdxi^  d*  iv  Tip  noXi/jup  xai  dfffoXiinepdp  icu  aiip  toTc 
&rP.orc  '^yj^  rpofijv  patntuuv  ij  aup  roic  T^pfOtoS^  dppbtaiCf  'in 
war  also  it  is  oftentimes  safer  to  seek  subsistence  with  annt 
than  with  implements  of  husbandly,'  that  is,  'with  the  em* 
ploy mcnt  of  arms  rather  than  with  the  employment  of  fanple* 
ments  of  husbandry  as  an  accompanying  means.'  In  these 
and  similar  cases,  the  chief  attention  of  the  speaker  or  writer 
is  directed  to  the  action  itself  by  which  any  thing  is  efEeoted, 
while  the  means  by  which  the  result  is  attuned  are  regarded 
as  merely  attendant  or  concomitant.  (See  EUendt,  1.  e.) 
This  signification  of  ^v  is  obvious  in  the  expression  ^filff 
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*  with  (accompanying)  force,'  frequently  met  with  in  Attie 

Greek. 

TABLE  OF  THB  8I05I1ICAXI058  OV  rtr  WUH  ISB  GABB. 

I      SignifteatioD  of  •<».      I  DiOhPi:  «fbr.'  I 

1 


•  With,'  *  together  with.' 


1.  a.  'With,'  'together  with.' 

ft.  'With,'  'ftgUMt;'  M  with  ^xavdw.  i 

e,  'With  the  help  ef;'  at,  evr  df^.  • 

dL  'With,"haTiiig,'  oiarkiiig  hi  ettumhrt  — ^*= ' 

ty,  cirenitanee,  or  eoa&tioB ;  am, 

iper^  iKT^ou  dcocrcv. 
e.  'With,*'oiitheiideot' 
/.  'With,' 'in  Moenbaoe  with;' M^« 
g.  *  With,'  marking  the  •eoonpanyi^ : 


*  T7:ipy  in  Epic  Greek  written  also  fei^,  ia  the  same  widi 
the  Sanskrit  uparij  the  Latin  super^  the  German  fikr,  <dd- 
German  obavy  the  Gothic  ufaVf  the  Anglo-Saxon  ofer^  Englidi 
oveTy  and  is  probably  nearly  aldn  to  up  and  uppar^  the  Ger- 
man auf.  (See  Bopp,  Glossar.  Sanskr.)  If  it  should  be 
found  to  have  the  same  radical  with  the  English  yp  and  the 
German  aufy  then  its  formation  would  be  &r  +  ^,  just  as 
iqfper  is  composed  of  up+er^  the  p  being  doubled  by  tha 
stress  of  the  voice  in  the  pronunciation,  and  its  ending  i^ 
like  er  in  ov-a-y  up-pcTy  ms-cTy  botdrtr^  may  possibly  pva 
it  the  relative  sense  which,  in  the  same  way  with  upper  and 
over,  it  always  has.    But  this  is  at  least  doubtfuL 

SiffniJuxUions  of  &ri/». 

1.  ^Over.'  The  proper  signification  of  kip  is  'over/ 
with  the  idea  of  a  relative  position  'above*  or  'up'  with 
respect  to  an  object  that  is  'under*  or  'below.'  Accord- 
ingly, it  stands  opposed  to  £sr6,  '  under.'  If  6::ip  be  a  ocMn- 
pound  form,  as  above  suggested  as  being  not  impoedble^ 
this  relative  sense  will  be  appropriate  to  the  form.  That 
this  is  the  meaning  of  ifzip  is  seen  from  its  use  in  com- 
pounds; as,  brztpaipavy  'to  lift  above  or  over,' fioc^^aMoi^ 
'to  step  over,*  'to  ascend  above:'  e.g.  H.  ziL  468,  nxjoc 
&re/>,9arWv,  'to  pass,  to  go  over,  the  wall;*  Od.  viiL  80,  Hudoi 
iv  djadij^y   od^  uzip^   ldi>oi^  oi/o6v  |  j^^copsyaz^  'when  he 


crossed  the  stone  threshold  to  consult  the  oracle  ;*  HerocL 
iv.  25,  Mtk  (f(psa  (rd  otjpea)  Imspfiaipetj  ^  no  one  passes  over, 
or  crosses,  the  mountains  ;*  Id.  ii.  18,  oix  dntp^uu  {6  nora/ibc) 
ic  TTji^  X^PV^y '  ^^®  ^^®^  ^^®®  ^^*  overflow  upon  the  district ;' 
[fTttpix^Pj  '  *^  hol<i  <>v®r  or  above ;'  e.g.  H.  ii.  426,  {oKXifjp^) 
IfTzetpt^op  "^HfoutnoUj  ^  they  held  the  entrails  over  or  above  the 
fire;*  Imep^iptoPy  *the  lintel  of  the  doorway;'  Od.  vii,  90, 
ImtpxoizrttVj  *  to  stoop  over,'  *  to  peep ;'  ImtpTtlifuyy  *  to  stretch 
over;*  e.g.  Herod,  iv.  71,  napaati^ayctQ  aixfjiac  Iv^v  xai  Ivdmf 
Tou  pexpou  Soia  Imepreipooaej  ^  they  fasten  spears  (in  the  ground) 
alongside  of  the  dead  body  on  this  side  and  that,  and  place 
pieces  of  wood  over  these.'  This  sense  of  &7cip  is  seen  also 
in  its  use  with  nouns :  e.g.  H.  iv.  527-8,  fidXi  doupi  \  aripifw 
Imhp  paQjio^  '  he  struck  him  with  his  spear  on  the  breast 
above  or  over  the  paps;'  Id.  ib.  ii.  20,  ar^  ^  dp*  bxip  xifoJ^^ 
^  stood  over,  above,  his  head.'  (See  Passow's  Lexicon,  from 
which  the  above  examples  have  been  borrowed.) 

2.  a.  ^For,'  ^on  behalf  of.'  From  the  signification  of 
*  over,'  *  above,'  is  derived  that  of  *  for,*  *  on  behalf  o^'  which 
{fzip  very  often  has.  Thus,  in  compounds,  as,  lm%pdauv^  *to 
plead  for,  in  behalf  of;'  Imtpiiuv^  ^to  hold  over'  as  a  pro* 
tectiou ;  e.g.  H.  v.  483,  i  ol  cdnb^  67rtip9][9  X^^P^  *Ait6iXafPj  *  oil 
which  account  Apollo  himself  held  his  hands  over  hin^' 
that  is,  ^  covered  or  protected  him  with  his  hands ;'  &r%»- 
xdfipsiPf  ^to  toil  for'  or  ^on  behalf  of;'  bntpnoifup^  ^to  labor 
for'  or  ^on  behalf  of.'  And  so  in  its  use  with  nouns:  e.g« 
n.  vii.  449,  ru^o^  iTuxjiocauTo  vmv  &rf/»,  ^  they  built  a  wall 
for  the  protection  of  the  ships ;'  Imip  rffi  narpldoc  d/iuMrv,  *  to 
fight  for  one's  country.'  (For  the  examples,  see  Passow'e 
Lexicon.)  That  the  meaning  of  ^  for,'  ^  on  behalf  o^'  springs 
immediately  from  the  local  relation  of  'over,'  'above,*  ia 
plain  from  such  instances  as  the  second  above  cited,  in 
which  the  action  that  affords  protection,  or  that  is  done 
'  for,'  ^  on  behalf  of,'  an  object,  is  one  that  contains  the  local 
relation  of '  over,'  *  above.' 

6.  '  For,' '  to  the  end  that'  Obviously  referable  to  the 
sense  of  'for,'  '  on  behalf  of;'  is  that  of  'for,'  'to  the  end 
that,' '  for  the  purpose  of,'  in  which  6nip  is  not  uncommonlj 
employed  with  die   infinitive:  e.g.  Xen.  Hieron,  iv,  ^ 
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Sopu<fopoZac  o*  i::e  rove  Jujxovpjtyj^  bzhp  ro5  par^diva  rmp  ^zokrA 
^aiw  dccAzip  drzo&ur^axstifj  ^to  the  end  that  no  one  of  the 
citizens  may  perish  hy  a  violent  death,'  that  is,  <on  the 
behalf  of  their  not  dying  by  a  violent  death.' 

c.  'For,'  'instead  of.'  Very  nearly  related  to  the  sense 
of 'for,'  'on  behalf  o^'  is  that  in  which  it  is  rendered  bj 
*  for,' '  instead  of,* '  in  the  name  of:'  e.g.  Thuc.  i.  141,  /ciifev 
8i  rfv.'  xal  ajj.w  (pttzcu)  i/rkp  iarjzoo  re  Tzpoidsti^j  *he  ConffldeiB 
that  it  is  the  concern  of  some  other  one,  in  &ct,  to  have 
forecast  in  his  room  ;*  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  4,  9,  ^  xoi  i&iiot^ 
d^  .  .  .  bzkp  TO'jzoif  d::o9a>£ci^ ; '  would  you,  indeed,  be  willing 
to  die  for,  in  the  room  of,  this  lad  ?'  The  proper  sense  of 
fceo,  in  such  examples,  is  '  on  the  behalf  o^'  which,  how- 
ever, in  certain  circumstances,  and  with  certain  actions,  is 
the  same  as  'in  the  place  or  room  of.'  To  die  *for,'  *on  be- 
half of/  another,  when  the  alternative  is  that  he  shall  die 
himself,  is  to  die  *  in  his  stead.' 

3.  a,  'Of,'  'concerning,'  'about,'  the  Latin  de.  Another 
meaning  of  bzip  figuratively  employed  is  that  of  *of/  'con- 
cerning/ '  about,*  answering  to  the  Latin  df.  E.g.  D.  vL 
524,  off  ur.ep  aid^v.^  ^<^-'  dxo'jo)  \  tzooz  Tpiiwi^,  *when  I  hear 
words  of  reproach  about  you  from  the  Trojans ;'  Herod,  ii. 
123,  zci  iq-oav^a  urrkp  hcdurrwi^  dxaj  jpiifM^  *I  write  from 
hearsay  what  is  said  about  each  matter.*  Here  the  meaning 
of  irJo  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  signification  of  the 
preposition  used  metaphorically.  As  the  Greeks  said,  fceo 
zt\^o^  udytadat^  'to  fight  over  a  person,*  in  the  sense  of  *to 
fight  for,  in  behalf  of,  a  person,'  so  also  they  said  kzip  rrxic 
jOyei^,  '  to  speak  over,  above,  a  person  or  thing,'  in  the  sense 
of '  to  speak  about  a  person  or  thing.'  And,  although  this 
mode  of  speaking  is  utterly  foreign  to  our  ideas,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  ground  in  the  nature  of  things  to  doabt 
that  a  thing  may  be  represented  as  said  or  done  about,  con- 
cerning, an  object  as  well  by  placing  it  'over'  (Inzip)  as  by 
making  it  to  stand  'about*  it  (-£,»«),  which  is  eontinoally 
done  both  in  Ensrlish  and  Greek.  The  onlv  difference 
would  be  that,  when  zini  was  employed,  the  action  of 
speaking,  for  example,  was  referred  to  an  object  by  being 
made  to  occupy  the  relative  position  of  'around^'  ^abont'  it, 


while,  when  Imip  was  employed,  it  was  regarded  as  standing 
to  it  in  the  relative  position  of  *  over,'  *  above.' 

b.  *  For,'  *  because  of,'  *  by  reason  o^'  *  on  account  o^'  *  in  re- 
gard to.'  Admitting  what  has  just  been  said,  there  may  be 
found  a  tolerably  satisfactory  solution  of  the  case  in  which 
bnip  has  the  sense  of  ^ for,'  ^because  o^'  ^by  reason  o^*  and 
^  on  account  of,'  ^  in  regard  to,'  the  meaning  here  being  im* 
mediately  connected  with  that  of  ^concerning,'  ^ about.' 
The  transition  is  easy  from  the  notion  of  ^concerning/ 
^ about,'  to  that  of  <  in  regard  to,'  ^on  account  o^'  ^because 
of,'  ^by  reason  of:'  e.g.  Xen.  Cyrop.  vii.  1,  7,  Mj^^  fmkp 
ixeiywi^j  ^  be  confident  about  them,'  or  ^  in  regard  to  them  ;* 
Id.  Anab.  i.  7,  8,  rijc  ii^eu^piac  •  •  •  dtcip  If;  bpdu:  iyw  Mat' 
popt^^Wy  ^  concerning,  in  regard  to,  on  account  of,  which  I 
congratulate  you ;'  Eurip.  Suppl.  1180,  fidptK  p^^  obM  dfipi(Hc 
dlyiwv  thrspj  ^  a  burthen  not  light  because  o^  in  regard  to, 
on  account  of,  by  reason  o^  my  sorrows ;'  .^Isch.  Prom. 
66,  awp  Imhp  arivw  TrdpcDPy  ^  I  am  sorry  for,  because  o^  on 
account  of,  your  afflictions,'  or  the  rendering  might  be, 
^  concerning,  and,  possibly,  on  behalf  o^  your  afflictions  ;* 
there  is  seen,  at  least,  in  this  example,  how  very  near  the 
sense  of  ^for,'  ^because  of,'  ^on  account  o^'  is  to  being 
confounded  with  that  of  ^  about,'  ^  concerning.'  Such  in- 
stances go  far  to  show  that  the  relative  position  of  ^  over,' 
^  above,'  may  give  not  only  the  notion  of  ^  concerning^' 
^ about,'  but  also  that  of  ^in  regard  to,'  ^because  ol^'  <bj 
reason  o^'  and  that  the  latter  is  nearly  related  to  the 
former. 

4.  a.  ^Over,'  ^beyond.'  *Trtip  has  also  the  significatioii 
of  ^over,'  ^beyond;'  and  this,  considered  in  a  local  relik 
tion,  may  be  regarded  as  springing  directly  from  the  proper 
meaning  of  ^  over,'  ^ above.'  For,  confining  the  view  to  the 
relation  had  by  *  above,'  <over,'  to  its  opposite  <  below*  or 
<  under,'  it  is  easy  to  see  that  an  action  that  goes  'above'  or 
^over'  an  object  does,  in  fiu^t,  go  'beyond'  it  in  the  direo* 
tion  of  above,  and  as  regards  a  point  firom  below.  And,  to 
provide  for  the  case  in  which  Mp  expresses  '  beyond'  Ibr 
other  directions  also,  as  it  very  often  does,  it  is  only  neoea- 
sary  to  observe  that  an  object  may  reach  a  poaition  'be* 
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yond*  another  by  passing  ^  over'  it  in  any  direction ;  and 
then,  farther,  that  Inzip^  'over/  in  its  secondary  meaning 
of  *•  beyond,*  is  used  generally  of  other  directions  besides 
the  proper  one  of  above.  Thns,  in  Od.  viiL  192,  b  V  fic^p- 
mazo  ar^fiaza  zdi/ra^  '  it  (the  discus)  flew  beyond  every  mark,' 
it  is  plain  that  the  discus  reached  a  point  *  beyond'  the  marka 
made  for  previous  throws  by  passing  *  over'  them.  And  ao 
in  many  compounds;  as,  bsnp^vuu^  'to  step  over/  and, 
hence,  '  to  pass  beyond;'  e.g.  Od.  viiL  80,  89'  bszip^  idafoy 
olMv^ '  when  he  passed  the  stone  threshold,'  that  is, '  stepped 
over'  and  'went  beyond;'  Herod,  iv.  25^  ovJc^  tfijpta  (re 
copia)  uTzep^aipety  '  no  one  passes  over,  or  crosses,  the  moon- 
tains,'  that  IB, '  goes  beyond  them.'  In  such  examples,  tins 
notion  of  'beyond*  follows  upon  that  of  'over,'  though  die 
reference  may  be  to  other  directions  than  that  of  above'  or 
upwards.  The  English  '  over'  obtains  in  many  oompoondi 
the  same  secondary  sense  of  'beyond;'  as,  'to  overleaps* 
'  to  overdo,'  *  to  overwork.' 

6.  'Beyond,'  'against,'  'contraiy  to.'  To  the  senae  of 
uTzip  just  mentioned  belongs  also  that  of  'beyond,' '  against^' 
'  contrar}'  to,'  in  such  expressions  as  iarip  ataayy  '  oontmy 
to  destiny,'  urrkp  /unpop,  '  against  one's  &te  or  allotment^' 
and  others.  E.g.  H.  xx.  336,  foj  xai  Ifzip  poipap  iopoy  *AtioQ 
ehofixr^oiy  '  lest  you  enter  the  abode  of  Hades  contraiy  even 
to  your  appointed  lot.'  (See  Passow's  Lexicon.)  So  like- 
wise in  some  few  compounds ;  as,  bjnp^vuuj '  to  go  beyond,' 
and,  hence,  'to  transgress;'  thus,  bmp^vuv  toIk  ytfmn^^ 
'to  transgress  the  laws;'  ^reori^dcu/,  'to  overleap,'  and  *to 
transgress;'  thus,  OzepTniSuv  ra  i^/jupoj  *to  transgress  what 
is  lawful.*  Here  iKzip  has  properly  the  sense  of  *over/ 
'above,'  and,  hence,  of ' beyond ;'  and  fiom  this  comes  diat 
of  'against,'  '  contrary  to ;'  or,  rather,  the  meaning  of  *b»> 
yond'  is  equivalent  in  certain  circumstances  to  that  of 
'against,'  'contrary  to.* 

Summary  of  the  significations  of  laipm 

Tzip.  1.  'Over,'  'above.' 

2.  a.  'For,*  'on  behalf  of.' 
b.  'For,' 'to  the  end  that' 
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c.  '  For,'  *  instead  of.' 
8.  a.  *0f,'  *  concerning,'  ^  about,'  Latin  de. 

b.  ^  For,'  ^  because  of^'  *  by  reason  oi^'  ^  on  account 
o^'  *in  regard  to.' 
4.  a.  *Over,'  •above,'  *  beyond.' 

6.  ^  Beyond,'  •  against,'  •  contrary  to.' 

SIQNIPIOATION  AND  USB  OF  6nip  WITH  OASES. 

I.  '  Tnip  with  tne  genitive  case. 

1.  •  Over,'  •above.'  ^TTuip  with  the  genitive  case  is  used 
in  the  local  sense  of  •over,'  •  above,'  the  genitive  indicating 
the  object  with  respect  to  which  specifically  any  thing 
occupies  this  relative  position.  E.g.  B.  xv.  881-^  •  •  •  (Sort 
/dya  xupa  ^dkiaai^^  tbpimdpoto  \  inji^  bitkp  Toij[mp  xaxa^i^4ntmt^ 

•  as  a  huge  wave  of  the  wide  sea  will  come  down  over  the 
sides  (walls)  of  a  ship ;'  U.  zx.  279,  .  .  .  irXit^  V  dp'  imkf 
pwTou  ipt  x^ifi  I  ^<^  hfiiujjj  •  but  the  spear  flying  over  his 
back  stood  in  the  ground;'  Soph.  Antig.  117,  arac  V  6nkp 
fuXd&pwPj  •  standing  over,  above,  the  house ;'  Id.  A^.  1258| 
w/idwvro(:  ^ExTopo^  rdfpwif  trntp^  •as  Hector  leapt  over  the 
ditch ;'  Xen.  Gyrop.  vi.  8,  24,  rofctWroc  Imkp  rmy  np6adw^ 

•  shooting  over  those  in  advance  of  them ;'  Id.  iii.  4,  Sfl^ 
iitti  d'  ouToe  iyivouTo  Imip  twp  bcofdinrnfy  •when  these  wers 
above  those  who  came  after,'  that  is,  •when  they  were 
above,  on  higher  ground,  with  respect  to  those  who  wers 
following;'  ^sch.  Agam.  559,  6nkp  ^aXdaaij^  xait  jdoybQ 
TtoTw/iipoe^j  •  that  fly  over  the  sea  and  the  land ;'  that  i% 

•  over  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the  sea  and  the  land/ 

2.  a.  •For,'  •on  behalf  o£'  ^Tnip  with  the  genitivs  is 
used,  further,  in  the  sense  of  •for,'  •  on  behalf  o^*  in  a  greift 
variety  of  applications,  the  preposition  having  properly  th« 
uotion  of  •over,'  and,  hence,  of  protection  or  defence  afr 
forded  by  an  object  covering  and  shielding  another  bj 
being  over  or  aboverit,  and,  in  a  more  general  way,  of  tilt 
performing  an  action  •for'  or  •on  behalf  of  a  persoiL 
The  genitive,  in  this  construction,  according  to  its  oommoa 
ofiice,  marks  the  object  with  respect  to  which  it  is  affirmad 
that  an  action  is  performed  for  it^  or  on  its  behaU.    ILg.  IL 
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yond*  another  by  passing  ^  over'  it  in  any  direction ;  and 
then,  further,  that  fmip^  ^  over/  in  its  secondary  meaning 
of  *  beyond,'  is  used  generally  of  other  directions  besides 
the  proper  one  of  above.  Thus,  in  Od.  viii.  192,  i  V  bcip- 
xraro  ar^fmra  Tzduzoy  ^  it  (the  discus)  flew  beyond  every  mark,' 
it  is  plain  that  the  discus  reached  a  point  ^  beyond'  the  marka 
made  for  previous  throws  by  passing  ^  over'  them.  And  so 
in  many  compounds;  as,  Imtppaiyuyj  *to  step  over,'  and, 
hence,  ^  to  pass  beyond ;'  e.g.  Od.  viiL  80,  8<9*  Imipptj  idiUoif 
oMouj  ^  when  he  passed  the  stone  threshold,'  that  is, '  stepped 
over'  and  ^went  beyond;'  Herod,  iv.  25,  obdu^  ofta  (tA 
oopta)  uTzep^aii/eiy  ^  no  one  passes  over,  or  crosses,  the  moun- 
tains,' that  is,  ^  goes  beyond  them.'  In  such  examples,  tlia 
notion  of  '  beyond'  follows  upon  that  of  'over,'  though  the 
reference  may  be  to  other  directions  than  that  of  *  above'  or 
upwards.  The  English  *  over'  obtains  in  many  oomponndi 
the  same  secondary  sense  of  'beyond;'  as,  'to  overleap^* 
'  to  overdo,*  '  to  overwork.' 

6.  'Beyond,'  'against,'  'contraiy  to.'  To  the  sense  of 
uTzip  just  mentioned  belongs  also  that  of '  beyond,' '  against^' 
'  contrary  to/  in  such  expressions  as  6nip  ofoav,  '  contraij 
to  destiny/  [fzkp  potpap,  'against  one's  &te  or  allotmenV 
and  others.  E.g.  H.  xx.  336,  pij  xai  Imkp  pdipoif  iopmt  ^Aiioc 
eiaafixr^cu^  *'  lest  you  enter  the  abode  of  Hades  contraiy  even 
to  your  appointed  lot.'  (See  Passow's  Lexicon.)  So  like- 
wise in  some  few  compounds ;  as,  bjnp^aivuy, '  to  go  beyond,' 
and,  bcnec,  'to  transgress;'  thus,  tm^p^vuy  robe  v^/noCy 
'to  transgress  the  laws;'  &re/^dia/,  'to  overleap,'  and  ^to 
transgress;'  thus,  biztpTn^day  ra  voptpa^  *to  transgress  what 
is  lawful.'  Here  b^ip  has  properly  the  sense  of  'over,* 
'  above/  and,  hence,  of '  beyond ;'  and  finom  this  comes  that 
of  'against/  '  contrary  to ;'  or,  rather,  the  meaning  of  'be- 
yond' is  equivalent  in  certain  circunutances  to  that  of 
'against,'  'contrary  to.' 

Summary  of  the  signijicalians  of  6aip. 

'rjrip.  1.  'Over,'  'above.' 

2.  a.  'For,'  'on  behalf  of.' 
b.  'For,' 'to  the  end  that' 
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e.  'For,'  'instead  of.' 
8.  a.  'Of,'  'concerLing,'  'about,'  Latin  de. 

b.  '  For,'  '  because  of,' '  by  reaaon  of^'  '  on  account 
of,'  'in  regard  to.' 
4.  a.  '  Over,'  '  above,'  '  beyond.' 

i.  'Beyond,'  'against,'  'contrary  to.' 

BMKIPIOATION   AND   USE   OF  Imip  WITH  OASES. 
I.  '  Vrrip  with  tne  genitive  case. 

1.  'Over,'  'above.'  '/'Wp  with  the  genitive  case  is  iised 
ia  the  local  sense  of  'over,'  '  above,'  the  genitive  indicating 
the  object  witii  respect  to  wtiich  specifically  any  thing 
occupies  this  relative  position.  E.g.  II.  xv.  S81-2,  .  .  .  iinna 
pipi  xafia  &u).da<nj^  ihpt}::6poeo  \  vr^hi;  Imkp  roij^mv  xara^atrai, 
'as  a  huge  wave  of  the  wide  sea  will  come  down  over  the 
ndes  (walU)  of  a  ship;'  II.  xx.  279,  .  .  .  irx^i^  ^'  ^"  "''•ip 
itwToo  ivi  jair^  |  lan^  Upiv/j,  '  but  the  spear  tlying  over  his 
back  stood  in  the  ground ;'  Sopb.  Antig.  117,  oriic  o'  laiip 
fieid^peov,  'standing  over,  above,  the  bouBc;'  Id.  AJ.  1258, 
mjdwvra:  "Exzopoi;  rdifpotv  !jT:ep,  'as  Heotor  leapt  over  the 
ditch ;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  vi.  3,  24,  rocetiowor  tK:ip  rtou  npiadtv, 
*8hooting  over  those  in  advance  of  them;'  Id.  iii.  4,  89, 
ijttt  3'  miTot  iyiuoi/zo  Ozip  rwv  hzofUuiM,  'when  these  were 
above  those  who  came  after,'  that  ia,  'when  they  were 
above,  on  higher  ground,  with  respect  to  tliosc  who  were 
following;'  .Slsch.  Agam.  559,  iaikp  ffaidamj^  xai  jf'Sovif 
tmrapivoi^,  'that  fly  over  the  sea  and  the  land;'  that  u^ 
*  over  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the  eea  and  the  hind.' 

2.  a.  'For,'  'on  behalf  of.'  ^I'Tvdp  with  the  genitive  is 
Dsed,  fortbcr,  in  the  sense  of '  for,'  *  on  behalf  of,'  in  a  great 
variety  of  applications,  the  preposition  having  properly  the 
notion  of  'over,'  and,  hence,  of  pmtection  or  defence  af- 
forded  by  nn  object  covering  and  shielding  anotlier  by 
being  over  or  above- it,  and,  in  a  more  general  way,  of  the 
performing  an  action  'for'  or  *on  behalf  of  a  ponion. 
The  genitive,  in  this  construction,  according  to  it«  roiumoa 
office,  marks  the  object  with  respeot  to  which  it  i«  aOlrmod 
that  an  action  id  performed  for  it,  or  on  ita  hebalC     E.g.  Q. 
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i.  443-4,  .  .  .  0oi^(p  T?'  hpTjv  kxardjifiijv  \  jU^oi  fmkp  AauaAyj 
^to  offer  to  Apollo  a  sacred  hecatomb  on  behalf  of  the 
Danai  \  Soph.  CEd.  Tyr.  253,  iTzunajTrrw  reXeiv  \  Imip  r*  ii»ainw 
ro5  d^o\}  re  Tr^aok  re  /^c,  *  I  enjoin  it  upon  yon  to  perform  it 
for  both  myself,  and  the  god,  and  this  land;'  Xen.  Anab. 
vii.  7,  21,  (Ijc  o\)  daaio)^  fiot  9jj[&iff^^  Sri  Oszkp  rwv  azpaxtmrmf 
djqJToui^  <Te,  'because  I  demanded  it  of  you  on  behalf  of  the 
soldiers,*  that  is,  *on  the  behalf  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the 
soldiers ;'  Id.  Cyrop.  ii.  1,  13,  ei  Kipcp  aofj^ooXt'jom  re  etireiv 
[mhp  fjfJicov^  '  to  say  any  thing  on  our  behalf.' 

6.  *For,'  'instead  of,'  *in  the  room  of.'  To  this  class  of 
the  uses  oibzip  with  the  genitive  belongs  the  case  in  which 
it  is  rendered  in  English  by  'for,*  '  instead  of,'  *  in  the  room 
of.'  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  4,  9,  J^  xal  i&iXoe^  dp  .  .  .  bszkp  roinw 
dTTo^opeti^ ;  'indeed,  would  you  be  willing  to  die  for,  in  the 
stead  of,  this  lad  ?*  Id.  Hell.  iii.  4,  15,  c&<nre/>  dv  re^  zbv  ktip 
ahzo'j  d.7:o&avoup.z)^ov  Tzpo&'jpLOic^  C^^^^^j  '  as  if  a  person  were  to 
be  seeking  eagerly  for  him  who  was  going  to  die  in  his 
stead ;'  Id.  Cyrop.  iii.  3, 14,  liztt  of>v  av  aiam^y  ifw  iecoi  ^kp 
aou  xal  bzhp  jj/zttiv,  '  I  will  speak  for  you  and  for  us,'  that  is, 
*  in  the  place  of  you  and  us.*  The  genitive,  here  also,  re- 
tains its  proper  sense  of  'with  respect  to,'  and  the  pre- 
position contains  the  notion  of  being  *over,'  and  so  of 
receiving  or  doing  an  action  in  the  place  of  another,  just 
as  a  shield  that  covers  a  person  receives  the  blow  aimed 
at  him. 

c.  'For,*  'to  the  end  that.'  *^T7:ip  is  used  with  the  infini- 
tive attended  by  the  article  in  the  genitive  case  to  mark  a  par- 
pose,  or  the  end  had  in  view,  expressed  in  English  by  *  for,' 
'  to  the  end  that,' '  with  the  view  of.'  E.g.  Xen.  Hieron,  iv.  3, 
dopuifooo\)ac  o  izc  zob^  xaxo'jpyou^  urrkp  tou  pr^diiHi  rdij/  Tzoircehf 
^eoicp  daj^droj  azodi^7jaxzti>^ '  to  the  end  that  no  citizen  may  die 
a  violent  death ;'  Demosth.  Phil.  52,  20,  ttjv  dh  TeXvjTT^if  i^P^) 
ouaai^  YJor^  irrkp  zoi)  pr^  ::adeiv  auToh^  xaxw^  1)7:0  0tibn:ou^  '  seeing, 
as  he  does,  that  the  putting  an  end  to  the  war  has  now  for 
its  aim  that  we  may  not  ourselves  be  injured  by  Philip,*  or, 
'that  the  end  of  the  war  is  now  made  with  a  view  to  our- 
selves not  being  injured  by  Philip.*  Properly,  the  meaning 
of  UTZtp  ro'j  prj  zadeli^  auvob^  xaxw^  dzo  ^cjJbzTioo  is,  *  on  behalf 
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of,  for,  the  not  being  ourselves  injured  hj  Philip/  the  pre- 
position having  really  the  same  sense  as  in  the  preceding 
cases  under  this  head.  The  genitive  case  has  here,  as  else- 
where, the  signification  of  ^  with  respect  to.' 

d.  ^  Of,'  ^  concerning/  ^  about'  Among  the  significations- 
of  (mip  with  the  genitive  case  is  to  be  mentioned  that  in 
which  it  is  rendered  in  English  by  ^of/  ^concerning,* 
^  about,'  and  in  Latin  by  dt.  E.g.  Demosth.  9, 18,  tintp  dnkp 
awTTjpecu:  aifTwp  ^poi/ri(^eT€,  *  if  you  care  about  their  safety,* 
where  there  may  be  discerned,  perhaps,  some  indistinct 
notion  of  ^on  behalf  of;'  ^ if  you  have  a  concern  on  the 
behalf  of  their  safety;'  II.  vi.  624,  8^  &ri/>  ai&€y  abrgi 
dxouQ)  I  npbi:  Tpci(oyj  ^  when  I  hear  from  the  Trojans  words 
of  reproach  touching  you.'  Here,  also,  the  sense  may  be, 
<when,  on  your  account,  I  hear  reproaches  from  the  Tro- 
jans ;'  but  this  is  less  probable.  In  Herod,  ii.  128,  cited  by 
Passow,  5t£  rd  Xe^^d/iei^a  (mhp  kxdmwp  dxog  ypdfciy  ^that  I  write 
from  hearsay  what  is  said  touching  each  matter,'  the  senae 
of  IfTzip  is  apparently  the  same  as  that  of  rt^pi  with  the  geni- 
tive ;  and  so  in  Demosth.  554, 11,  ^  thajjiUa  idddij  t/c  r^ 
fiouXijv  Imkp  ^Apectdp^ou  too  Md^oUj  ^the  information  waa 
given  in  to  the  council  concerning,  touching,  Aristarchns 
son  of  Moschus ;'  and  in  ^schin.  22, 12,  Mp  ain&y  fi^ftr 
tio&m  (OP  dv  -fj  dicDqt^  jjy  ^  to  vote  on  whatever  is  the  subject  of 
the  prosecution.'  Assuming,  then,  that  Mp  has  the  mean- 
ing here  attributed  to  it,  it  may  be  explained,  as  above 
shown,  by  considering  it  to  arise  from  the  proper  sense  of 
^over,'  'above,'  in  the  same  way  that  the  signification  of 
'  about,' '  concerning,'  belonging  to  Tttpi  has  its  origin  in  the 
local  relation  of  '  about,'  '  around,'  and  that  the  English 
word  'about'  obtains  metaphorically  the  notion  of  ^concern- 
ing,' '  touching.'  Namely,  as '  the  speaking  about  a  person,' 
rd  TTspi  Tcpo^  Xiyuvj  means,  in  an  accommodated  sense,  'to 
speak  of,  concerning,  a  person,'  so  'the  speaking  over  a 
person,'  zb  IfTzip  rrvoc  ^i/tn;,  obtains  the  meaning  of  'the 
speaking  of,  concerning,  about,  a  person/  Apart  from  our 
familiarity  with  the  English  use  of  'abouV  so  exaeUy 
resembling  that  of  Ktply  it  would  seem  to  be  as.  easy  to 
from  the  local  to  the  metaphorical  sense  in  the  one  ease 
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in  the  other.  It  will  be  admitted,  however,  should  this 
explanation  be  accepted,  that  the  much  rarer  occurrence  of 
bnip  in  this  signification  compared  with  ntpty  and  the  shade, 
at  least,  of  the  notion  of  *  on  behalf  of,'  *  on  account  o^* 
which  is  seen  in  some  of  the  instances  in  which  bizip  is 
rendered  by  *  concerning,'  *  about,*  go  some  good  way  to 
prove  that  this  preposition  was  not  confounded  by  the 
Greeks  with  Tztpi  even  where  we  translate  them  by  the 
same  terms. 

e.  '  For,' '  because  of,'  *by  reason  of,'  and  *  on  account  o^* 
*in  regard  to.'  ^^Yizip  with  the  genitive  has,  lastly,  the 
sense  of  *  for,'  '  because  of,'  '  by  reason  of,'  and  that  of  *on 
account  of,'  '  in  regard  to ;'  and  this  signification  is  nearly 
related  to  that  of  *  concerning,'  *  about'  E.g.  Xen.  Anab. 
i.  7,  3,  r^c  ihu&epla^  .  .  .  &r^/>  tJc  ^/^^C  iy^  eudatjaopt^^m^.^  on 
account  of,  in  regard  to  which,  I  congratulate  you ;'  Eorip. 
Suppl.  1130,  ^dpo^  fikv  oux  d^pc&k^  dXyiwt^  uTtepj  *a  heavy  bur- 
then because  of,  on  account  of,  my  sorrows ;'  Lys.  148,  41, 
Imkp  ddexr^pdrwp  zcfKDpia^  '  requital  for,  on  account  of,  wrongs 
done ;'  ^sch.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  107,  ?(5ere  izap&ipiov  Ixiaioif 
Xo-pv  douXoff'ji^a^  uTzspy  '  ye  behold  a  company  of  virgins  sup- 
pliant because  of,  on  account  of,  their  bondage.'  In  such 
examples  uzip  not  only  has  obviously  a  sense  not  far  re- 
moved from  that  of  'concerning,'  *  about,'  but  one  that 
seems  to  connect  the  latter  with  that  of  'on  behalf  of.' 

In  both  the  last  cases  of  urzip  with  the  genitive,  this  case 
has  its  proper  signification  of  *  with  respect  to,'  and  requires 
no  further  explanation. 

II.  '  TTzip  with  the  accusative  case. 

1.  'Over,'  'above,'  'beyond.'  ^TTzip  is  employed  with 
the  accusative  case  in  the  sense  of 'over,'  'beyond;'  that  is, 
to  mark  the  object  or  limit  over  or  beyond  which  an  action 
or  state  goes  or  extends,  whether  this  object  or  limit  refen 
to  space,  to  time,  or  to  measure  of  any  kind. 

a.  Of  space,  or  any  object  in  space :  e.g.  D.  v.  16,  Tudu- 
Sew  o'  uzkp  (Ltioi^  dpiarepoi^  i^hj&^  dxwxij  |  lyj^eo^,  *  the  point  of 
the  spear  passed  over,  beyond,  the  left  shoulder  of  Tydeides.' 
Here  the  preposition  plainly  derives  the  notion  of  '  beyond' 


from  that  of  *  over/  *  above/  by  which  terms  it  may,  indeed, 
be  rendered ;  and  the  accnsative  case  is  used  in  its  signifi* 
cation  of '  as  to,'  ^as  regards ;'  *  the  point  of  the  spear  went 
beyond  ...  as  regards  the  left  shoulder  of  Tydeides/  So 
Od.  vii.  135,  xapnaXifjuo^  fmkp  obdbv  ifitjaaro  ddftaroc  cKnv, 
*he  went  quickly  over,  beyond,  the  threshold;'  ^scIl 
Eum.  241,  Cnrip  re  ttSptop  .  .  .  Ijk&oPj  ^came  over,  beyond, 
the  sea;*  Herod,  iv.  188,  {>aniaoae  Imhp  rbv  86poVy  *they  cast 
it  over  the  house ;'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1,  9,  ro7c  0p(fSl  rdi^  tmhp 
"^ EXXtjotiouzov  olxouffCy  '  that  dwell  above,  beyond,  the  nelle* 
spont,'  that  is,  '  beyond  ...  as  regards  the  Hellespont.' 

6.  Of  time,  and  of  numbers:  e.g.  ^schin.  58,  8,  iaoi  u 
dtaxecpi^oodc  TTj^  TtdXea)^  birkp  rpedxoirca  ij/iipaCj  *a8  many  as 
exercise  any  office  in  the  state  beyond,  more  than,  thirty 
days ;'  Herod,  v.  64,  dnip  Turtnpdxoi/ra  dpdpaCy  *  above,  more 
than,  forty  men  ;*  Xen.  Hell.  v.  4,  18,  Xfywp  Sre  Imip  r«TflS 
pdxoura  Ittj  df'  ^^c  €«5y,  *  saying  that  he  was  above  forty 
years  past  his  manhood;*  Id.  Cyrop.  iii.  8,  47,  el  /Jtjj  bnhp 
r^fjuau  abrtov  (aovcai  ol  i^TTij^iuve^j  •  above,  more  than,  half  of 
them ;'  Demosth.  141,  9,  oi  npoai^u  rfj  it6Xu  rdXayra  fmhp 
TpidxouTa  xal  kxarSu,  Uhere  did  not  come  in  to  the  state 
above,  more  than,  a  hundred  and  thirty  talents.' 

c.  Generally,  to  express  the  being  in  excess,  or  the  going 
beyond,  with  regard  to  any  object,  expressed  in  English  by 
'above,'  'beyond.'  E.g.  .^ch.  Agam.  868,  fXiSifvwp  im/MA- 
TQ)\^  [mipifvj^  I  Imhp  zb  piXziovov^  'when  a  household  has 
excess  of  abundance  above,  beyond,  what  is  best;'  Soph. 
Antig.  363-4,  aoipov  zi  zb  pajj^opdey  \  zijp^  b^hp  ikcilf  l)f^ 
'  having  art  beyond  expectation.'  So  bttip  iiua/uyy  ^beyond, 
above,  one's  means,'  Imip  XAj'ouj  'beyond  what  is  reasonable,' 
[fzen  jj/i^c,  *  beyond  our  capacity,'  Mp  zijp  i^XadoPf  *  beyond 
what  belongs  to  his  years.'    (See  Passow's  Lexicon.) 

(L  'Beyond,'  'against,'  'contrary  to/  ^Tnip  with  the 
accusative,  in  the  sense  of  'beyond,'  may  be  rendered  alio^ 
in  certain  connections,  by  'against,'  'contrary  to;'  as,  Sttkp 
(JiTavj  '  contrary  to  what  is  appointed  by  fete,'  Mp  ptoipm^ 
'  beyond,  against,  one's  destiny,'  *  contrary  to  a  man's  allot* 
ment.'  E.g.  II.  iii.  59,  ^Exzop  hnl  fu  wet'  attnof  ivebc^mCy  6b9 
Imkp  dlaav^  '  since  you  have  reproached  me  jostlyy  and  not 
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contrary  to  what  is  right,'  literally,  *  beyond  what  is  ap- 
pointed by  destiny  ;*  II.  iii.  299,  bTntoztpoc  np&ctpoe  &7rip  Spna 
Tnjfirjpeeau,  *  whichever  party  shall  inflict  injury  contrary  to 
the  oaths,*  literally,  '  beyond  the  oaths.'  It  is  plain  that, 
in  such  examples,  the  sense  of  *  contrary  to,'  *  against,'  is 
equivalent  to  '  beyond,'  modified  only  by  the  circamstanees 
in  which  it  is  used,  and  that  the  accusative,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding cases,  has  the  force  of  *as  to,'  *a8  regards.* 

TABLE  OF  THE  SIGNITICATIONS  AND  USS  OV  iwip  WFTH  CASBB. 


SigniflcatioDB  of  iir£p. 

1.  *  Over,' '  above.' 

2.  a,  'For," in  behalf  of 

6.  •  For,'  '  to  tho  end  that.' 
c.  *For,' 'instead  of.' 
8.  o.  *  Of,' 'concerning,' 'about.' 
b.  'For,'    'U'CRuse    of^'    *by 
reaiiton  of,'  ♦  on  account  oli' 
'  in  regard  to.' 
i.  a.  'Chrer,'  'above,'  'beyond.* 
b.  'Beyond.'  'against,'  'con- 
trary to.* 


Genitive :' with  respect  to.'     'Aocimt.:*a8  to»"a8 


1. 


2.  a. 


'Over,*  'above.' 

'For,'  'on  behalf  of 


6.  'For,'  'to  the  end  that' 
c.  'For," instead  ot* 
3.  a,  'Of;'  'concerning,'  <aboot.' 
6.  'For,'    'because    c€,'    *by 

reason  o(' '  on  account  o^' 

*  in  regard  to.' 


4.  a.  <  Orer,'  *  abova,*  'bejoad.' 

6. 'Beyond,'   * oontra^  to^' 

*  against.' 


'  i'no  has  also  the  poetical,  and  more  especially  Epic,  form 
&:«/,  like  deal  for  &rf,  and  is  the  same  with  the  Sanskrit  upa 
and  the  Latin  sub.  (See  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon,  s.  v.) 
^^Ttzoc  and  ocac  seem  to  have  the  same  relation  to  foro  and  did 
that  prce  in  Latin  has  to  pro.  Of  the  exact  value  of  the 
added  ^,  with  the  change  to  the  feminine  form  in  foro/  and 
prtc,  whether  it  be  the  sign  of  the  locativus  or  ablative  of 
position,  as  in  7:5;  'in  what  way?'  or  a  demonstrative 
ending,  as  in  toutouc^  ouroac,  or  fear  and  prce  be  mere  aug- 
mented forms,  as  in  uzecp  for  &ri/>,  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
positively. 

Significations  of  lm6. 

1.  The  proper  signification  of  &r6  is  '  under,'  *  beneath,' 
opposed  to  uTzipy  'above,'  'over.'  This  signification  is  seen 
in  many  compounds;  as,  urzo^dJltcv^  'to  cast  under;'  e.g. 
Od.  X.  353,  uTzhepde  8e  ltd'  urze^dJltv,  'and  placed  stones 
underneath  ;'  urzoaropsi^yjixu^ '  to  strew  or  spread  under ;'  e.g. 
Od.  XX.  139,  cited  by  Passow,  )J  pep  depose  dpwj^eu  ImtHnopiaai 
dpcof^aiv^  'she  ordered   couches   to  be   spread  under  the 


maidens ;'  Imodha&oiy  ^to  bind  or  tie  under/  ^to  put  on  one's 
shoes;'  Imddyjfio^  Hhat  which  is  bound  under/  *a  sandsL' 
(See  Passow's  Lexicon.)  And  so  also  in  the  use  of  the 
preposition  with  nouns :  e.g.  II.  ii.  784,  d^  ipa  r&v  Imb  noa^ 
liiya  art\fayi!^tzo  ydJia^  ^  so  the  earth  loudly  resounded  under 
their  feet ;'  Od.  xx.  176,  tak  ri^  pip  (so.  afya^)  TtaxUhjoty  Iftf 
ai&ouajj  ipeSoimtpy  'these  he  made  &st  beneath  the  loud* 
sounding  corridor.* 

2.  a.  'Under,'  in  the  sense  of  subjection.  ^Tnd  obtains 
secondarily  and  metaphorically  a  variety  of  meaningSi 
among  which  the  first  place  belongs  to  that  of  ^  under*  with 
the  idea  of  subjection,  or  the  being  under  dominion.  Kg. 
Od.  xix.  114,  dperwac  di  Xaoi  M  abrcSiy  'the  people  are 
virtuous  under  him/  that  is,  'under  his  sway;'  Od.  iii.  804^ 
. .  .  didjjT^To  de  Xab^  Im'  abztp^  ^  the  people  were  brought  into 
subjection  under  him;'  B.  xiii.  98,  btA  Tpwwtn  8a/ji^uaij  'to 
be  brought  into  subjection  under  the  Trojans  ;*  Od*  iv.  294-^ 
.  .  .  difpa  xai  ^dij  \  tTtvip  tmo  ykuupip  rofmmiis&a  wtjjOji&iycM^^ 
'  that  even  now  we  may  have  eiyoyment  by  reposing  under 
(the  power  of)  sweet  sleep.*  (See  Loawe's  note  on  this 
place.)  The  same  sense  belongs  to  fm6  in  Demosth.  97,  4^ 
roi;c  ix&p(yJZj  ooz  obx  lariv  &rd  ro<c  mS/kxc  Xafitip^  ^whom  it  is 
not  possible  to  get  under  (subjection  to)  our  laws.'  And  so 
in  some  compounds ;  as,  bstfKtijtvuifj '  to  fedl  under  sulgeotioii 
to,'  br.odcxo^y  'subject  to  an  action  for  an  iigury  done.' 

b.  '  Under,'  marking  the  circumstances  or  conditions  of 
an  action.  '  Yzo  is  used  with  a  noun  to  mark  the  oircum* 
stances  or  conditions  under  which  an  action  is  performed, 
corresponding  exactly  to  the  English  '  under'  in  such  ex* 
pressions  as  '  he  did  it  under  compulsion.'  E.g.  II.  vL  171, 
a\jzap  b  ^  A'jxcjjvdg  &€wp  InC  dL/miJoaiK  m/a^j  'he  went  to  Lyeift 
under  the  holy  conduct  of  the  gods;'  Xen.  HelL  iL  2,  28,  r^ 
reijpj  xariaxoTZTou  bfsz'  auJbjTpidwu^  '  they  rased  the  walls  to  the 
sound  of  the  flute  played  by  female  players,'  that  is^  <  under 
the  accompanying  music  of  female  flute-players.' 

c.  '  Under,'  ^  for,'  '  from,'  '  by  reason  of/  marking  a  oauso 
or  motive.  '  rm  is  further  employed  with  a  noun  to  ezprtss 
the  moving  cause  or  impelling  motive  under  the  inflaenoo 
of  which  any  thing  is  done,  and  has  answering  to  it  tbe 
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English  *  under/  *for/  *from,'  *by  reason  of:'  e.g.  Herod. 
vii.  22,  wpuiTiTop  uTTo  fxaarhf^Vy  *  they  dng  under  whips/  that 
is,  '  under  the  impulse  of  whips/  *  impelled  by  whips.'  Here 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  Imb  fiamcyoiv  may  mean  *  tinder 
whips*  in  a  literal  sense,  and  that  the  idea  of  moving  cause 
is  rather  inferred  from  the  nature  and  common  office  of  the 
object  under  which  an  act  is  done  than  properly  inherent 
in  bzo.  For  uzo  has  the  same  sense  in  Saae  dtofbv  IkA 
pXe<pdpa)v  i^sifdai/^ei^,  ^his  eyes  shone  terribly  under  his 
eyelids,*  as  in  urrd  fxaarijwv  wpoaaov^  *they  dug  under  whips.' 
But,  in  the  latter  case,  the  digging  under  whips  suggests,  in 
the  circumstances,  the  idea  of  digging  under  the  impulse 
of  whips.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  4,  15,  xat  T<p  Kupw  ^dero^  oi  dw^a- 
fiipip  aqav  br,o  r^c  ^/^oi/r^i:,  *  and  he  was  delighted  with  Cyrus, 
who  was  not  able  to  contain  himself  by  reason  of  his  plea- 
sure,' or  '  for,  from,  his  pleasure.*  The  sense  is,  that  under 
the  influence  of  his  gratification  he  could  not  hold  his  peace. 
Id.  ib.  vi.  1,  35,  dxrre  zbu  ^ApdoTzau  7:oX)A  fikv  daxpittv  (mb  Xinnj^y 
*  so  that  Araspas  shed  many  tears  from  distress/  *  under  the 
feeling  of  distress,*  influenced  by  it.  For  the  natural  con- 
nection between  distress  or  grief  and  tears  makes  it  obvious 
at  once  that,  when  a  person  is  said  to  shed  tears  under 
distress,  the  distress  is  the  moving  cause  of  his  tears. 

d.  ^  By,'  '  by  means  of.'  Of  the  same  nature  very  nearly 
with  the  preceding  is  the  case  in  which  fori,  corresponding 
to  the  English  'by,'  'by  means  of,*  introduces  the  personal 
agent  by  whom  an  action  is  performed ;  the  person  *  under* 
whom,  that  is,  under  whose  active  power,  any  thing  is  repre- 
sented as  occurring,  being  naturally  regarded  as  the  agent 
'by'  whom  it  is  done.  E.g.  Herod,  ix.  98,  &rA  xr^p'jmz 
zporjonvjz^  '  he  proclaimed  by  a  herald,*  or  '  by  the  agency 
of  a  herald.'  If,  in  Herod,  vii.  22,  above  cited,  ibpoaoov  urb 
paaztfo)\^^  'they  dug  under  whips,'  the  whips  under  which 
they  dug  may  be  regarded  as  the  moving  cause  of  the 
digging,  so  also,  in  the  last  example  given,  Imb  x^poxo^ 
Ttporjopsue,  '  he  proclaimed  by  (under)  a  herald/  the  herald 
under  whom,  that  is,  under  whom  considered  in  his  proper 
character  and  office,  the  proclamation  was  made,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  agent  of  the  proclamation.     In  the  latter 
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case,  as  in  the  former,  the  preposition  shows  merely  that  the 
thing  done  stands  to  some  object  in  the  relation  of  ^  under/ 
and  the  notion  of  agent,  just  as  that  of  the  moving  cause,  is 
inferred  from  the  character  and  office  of  the  object  under 
which  the  action  is  represented  as  being  performed,  and 
from  its  obvious  natural  relation  to  the  action.  Thus,  as  in 
iddxpue  imb  Xutttj^j  ^  he  shed  tears  from  distress,'  the  nature 
of  the  feeling  expressed  by  iumj  is  such,  and  such  its  obvious 
natural  relation  to  ddxpuoj  that,  when  it  is  said  that  a  person 
^  shed  tears  under  grie^'  it  is  plain  that  the  grief  is  the 
moving  cause  of  the  tears ;  so,,  when  it  is  said  that  ^  a  pro- 
clamation was  made  under  a  herald,'  &rd  x^puxo^  npcrffipw^ 
it  is  readily  inferred,  from  the  character  and  office  of  m 
herald,  and  from  his  known  relation  to  the  act  of  proclaim* 
ing,  that  the  proclamation  represented  as  made  ^  under'  him 
was  made  '  by'  him,  or  by  his  agency. 

3.  *  Under,'  *near,'  *not  quite,'  <  hardly,'  *in  part  only/ 
*a  little/  ^ about,'  'towards.'  From  the  signification  of 
'  under'  uno  obtains  also  that  of  coming  short  o^  fiitlling 
below,  a  measure  or  standard  of  comparison,  and  so  of 
being  only  near  to  without  reaching  it;  and  this  is  ex- 
pressed in  English  by  'near,'  'not  quite,'  'hardly/  'in 
part  only/  '  a  little,'  '  about,'  '  towards.'  It  is  distinguished 
from  ;ra/>d,  which  also  conveys  the  idea  of  coming  short  of 
or  failing  to  meet  a  given  standard  of  measure,  by  the  fig^t 
that,  while  napd  marks  the  coming  short  or  fi&ilure  to  meet 
the  standard  of  measure  simply  and  without  qualificatioo, 
bzo  always  implies,  like  the  Latin  8ub  in  the  like  use,  * 
mere  failure  to  meet,  a  coming  just  under  the  standard,  m 
coniiug  short  by  a  little.  Hence  it  is  that  &r&,  like  9ub^  is 
translated  not  only  by  other  terms  involving  the  idea  of 
coming  nearly  up  to  a  certidn  measure,  while  fiuling  to 
reach  it,  but  also  by  '  about,' '  towards,*  which  could  hardly 
be  explained  without  admitting  for  this  preposition  the 
peculiar  sense  here  attributed  to  it.  This  meaning  is  seen 
in  quite  a  large  number  of  compounds;  as,  Imofipix^w,  'to 
wet  a  little/  br.oyzXau^  'to  laugh  a  littie,'  'to  smile,' ^uMieri^ 
bzbrflmxo^^  'somewhat  grey,'  'greyish,'  bndpyupo^^  'partlj 
silver,'  'not  quite  altogether  silver.'    And  so  in  its 
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with  nouns  in  the  sense  of  *  near/  *  about,*  *  towards :'  e.g. 
Herod,  i.  61,  fusrvuir^dr^atw  8k  xou  oJnot  imb  zbv  vr^  xaraxaivra, 
*  and  these  two  were  removed  about,  just  before,  the  time 
when  the  temple  was  burned  down ;'  Id.  ii.  86,  of  Acpjimoe 
[mb  rot>c  ^cLvdrooz  Avcttac  roc  ^/>/jrac  aH^e^r^otej  *  the  Egyptians 
let  their  hair  grow  just  after  the  death  of  their  fHends;' 
that  is,  not  at  the  very  moment  of  their  death,  but  at  a 
time  that  just  falls  short  of  this,  and  which  may  be  properly 
expressed  in  English  by  *just  after,'  ^immediately  after,' 
in  the  same  way  that,  in  the  preceding  example,  the  ren- 
dering was  made  by  *just  before.'  Thuc.  ii.  27,  cited  by 
Passow,  xal  8tc  aipwv  euepyiTcu  ijtrap  (mb  rbv  azeafjAv^  *and 
because  they  did  them  a  service  just  after  the  time  of  the 
earthquake.'  It  should  be  observed  that  here,  as  in  the 
second  example  given  from  Herodotus,  &r6  marks  a  time 
that  is  a  little  after,  while  in  other  examples,  as  in  the 
former  one  cited  from  Herodotus,  it  denotes  a  time  that  is 
just  before,  a  little  before,  a  given  point.  The  prevailing 
idea,  in  this  use  of  &r6,  being  the  coming  short  of  a  stand- 
ard of  measure  while  yet  approaching  very  near  to  it,  or  of 
just  coming  short  of  the  standard,  the  failing  to  meet  it  by 
a  little,  it  is  a  matter  of  indiflference  on  which  side  of  a 
thing  the  failure  to  meet  its  measure  occurs ;  or,  with  re- 
gard to  a  given  point  of  time,  whether  the  coming  short 
of  it,  the  failure  to  meet  it  exactly,  occur  on  this  side  or  that, 
before  or  after.  Sub  in  Latin  agrees  with  Imo  in  this  pecu- 
liar use,  not  only  in  general,  but  in  this  particular  also, 
that  it  means  indifferently  *  just  before'  or  *ju8t  after,'  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  preposition  is  used  alone  de- 
termining which  of  the  two  meanings  it  has  in  any  par- 
ticular case. 

4.  'Secretly,*  *  imperceptibly,'  *a  little  at  a  time,'  *  little 
by  little.'  Very  nearly  related  to  the  proper  signification 
of  fco  is  that  in  which  it  conveys  the  idea  of  secrecy  or  con- 
cealment, and  hence  of  a  progress  in  an  action  or  motion  so 
gradual  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible,  expressed  in  English 
by  such  terms  as  'secretly/  'imperceptibly,'  *a  little  at  a 
time,'  '  little  by  little.'  This  meaning  of  &r6  is  seen  only  in 
some  compounds,  and  is  readily  suggested  by  the  connec- 
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tion  there  is  between  the  being  ^  under'  a  thing  and  the 

being  covered  and  hidden  £rom  view  by  it    And  then, 

again,  the  general  notion  of  being  hidden  from  view  is 

easily  applied  to  actions  and  motions  so  gradual  in  progress 

as  to  be  scarcely  observable,  and  which  may,  accordingly^ 

be  described  as  proceeding  ^imperceptibly/  ^a  little  at  a 

time,'  Hittle  by  little;'  or,  more  exactly,  ^bnt  a  little  at  a 

time,'  ^only  or  just  little  by  little,'  the  prominent  idea  being 

the  hidden,  insensible  character  of  the  action  or  motion. 

E.g.  Imo^ok^y  ^  substitution  by  stealth,'  as  of  supposititious 

children;  ImoxXiircuifj  ^to  stesJ  in  a  sly  underhanded  way,' 

ImoTzifmetVy  'to  send  covertly,'  6no7ri/jarXtlpatf  *to  fill  by  d^ 

grees,'  'only  a  little  at  a  time,'  ImoKbuify  ^to  drink  little 

by  little.' 

Summary  of  the  sigmjicaiicfna  of  fm6. 

'Yni.  1.  'Under,'  'below,'  'beneath.* 

2.  a.  '  Under,'  in  subjection  to. 

6.  '  Under,'  marking  the  circumstances  or  oondi* 
tions  under  which  any  thing  occurs. 

c.  'Under,'  'for,'  'from,'  'by  reason  o^'  marking 

a  moving  cause  or  motive. 

d.  '  By,'  marking  the  agent,  Latin  a6,  per. 

3.  'Under  the  standard,'  coming  near  to,  but  not 

quite  reaching  it;  ^near,'  'not  quite,'  *  hardly/ 
'only  in  part,'  'a  little,'  'rather,'  <just  before,' 
'just  after,'  'about,'  'towards.' 

4.  'Secretly'  or  'covertly,'  'imperceptibly'  or  *  in- 

sensibly ;'  'only  a  little  at  a  time,'  ^only  little  by 
little.' 

SIGNIFICATION  AND  USB  OF  6x6  WTIB  0ABX8. 

I.  ^Titd  wUh  ihegeniiwe  case. 

1.  a.  'Under,'  'beneath,'  in  a  local  sense.  '/M  is  used 
with  the  genitive  case  in  the  local  sense  of  <  under,'  *b»> 
neath,'  the  genitive  marking  the  object  with  reqpect  to 
which  specifically  another  holds  this  relative  position.  JLg. 
II.  iv.  106,  3v  /Sc£  TTOT^  abrb^  6x6  cvipvoto  nij^i^MC,  'having 
struck  it  under  the  breast,'  that  is,  'under,  below, 


•  •  • 
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with  respect  to  the  breast;'   S.  xvi.  547,  dopo  jpiixtop  ict- 

Tzipr^tTev  I  ]^ip&£i^  uz'  iyxe<fdXoiOj  ^the  br&zen  spear  passed 
beneath,  under,  the  brain ;'  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  4,  22,  fioov  di  iff 
ipd^r^i:  Tzpcdpei^oc  i^uouzOj  'they  bought  an  ox  (that  was) 
under  the  yoke  and  sacrificed  him/  Here,  however,  the 
sense  may  be  'from  under  the  yoke.*  Soph.  Antig.  65^ 
aiTouaa  rob^  utzo  ;f(?ovoc,  '  making  request  of  those  who  are 
under,  beneath,  the  earth;'  Id.  ib.  1233,  fed  cvipjQ  laof, 
'  within,  under,  beneath,  the  roof.* 

6.  'From  under.'  ^Ttco  with  the  genitive,  connected 
with  words  expressing  action  or  motion,  especially  with 
verbs  signifying  'to  rescue,'  and  the  like,  as  &p7rd^€af^  'to 
snatch  away,'  ffijto&cu^  ipouv^  ipuetr&tu^  'to  rescue,*  'to  save,' 
is  frequently  to  be  rendered  by  '  from  under.'  E.g.  H.  xri.  56, 
oSrrc  duaaTTjaouTae  utzo  ^o^oUj  '  they  will  rise  up  again  from 
under  the  darkness  ;*  II.  xiii.  198,  &(ne  d*j  aSya  Hours  xuymu 
UTZO  xap'j^apodouTcji/  |  ipTzd^cu/re^  'as  two  lions  having  torn  a 
goat  from  under  the  sharp-toothed  dogs  ;*  H.  viii.  543,  ol  d* 
iTZTzo'j^  phu  kiKTau  uTzb  Quyoo  Idpwi/va^y  '  they  loosed  the  sweat- 
ing horses  from  under  the  yoke.*  In  such  examples,  the 
preposition  means  no  more  than  '  under,'  and  the  genitive 
no  more  than  '  with  respect  to  ;*  neither  of  them  contains 
the  idea  of  'from.'  This  sense  of  'from,*  by  which,  to- 
gether with  that  of  '  under,'  feo  is  here  rendered,  is  sug- 
gested, in  fact,  by  the  obvious  relation  in  which  the  action 
or  motion  qualified  by  feo  stands  to  the  object  marked  by 
the  genitive.  Thus,  in  the  last  example,  the  untying  or 
letting  loose  the  horses,  utzo  C^oD,  '  under  the  yoke,'  does, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  is,  considering  the  action  of 
untying,  that  horses  sweating  from  the  battle-field  are  the 
object  of  the  action,  and  that  the  untying  the  horses  has 
reference  to  the  yoke  under  which  they  ran  in  the  war- 
chariot,  convey  the  idea  of  letting  them  loose  from  the 
yoke,  although  utzo  ^uyoi)  does  not  by  itself  express  this,  any 
more  than  uzb  (nipi^oco^  in  the  phrase  feo  aripuoeo  Tuj[^aaCj 
'striking  him  under  the  breast,'  conveys  the  sense  of  'from 
under  the  breast.'  The  same  thing  was  seen  to  be  true  of 
xazd;  namely,  that  while  with  the  genitive  it  signifies  '  down,* 
and  nothing  more,  it  was  upon  occasion  to  be  rendered  by 
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<  down  from'  and  ^  down  upon/  according  to  the  Telations 
of  the  action  or  motion  qualified  by  xaxd  to  the  object 
introduced  by  the  genitive  as  that  to  which  it  refers. 

2.  '  Tno  with  the  genitive  is  used  also  in  an  accommodated 
or  metaphorical  sense,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties* 
Thus: 

a.  ^  Under/  expressing  the  notion  of  subjection^  the  being 
under  one's  power  or  authority:  e.g,  Od.  xix.  114,  dptrSoi 
di  Xaoi  on'  auvou^  ^  the  people  are  virtuous  under  him/  that 
is,  ^  under  his  sway.'  The  genitive  case,  which  much  more 
rarely  follows  the  preposition  &r6  in  this  sense  than  does 
the  dative,  is  here  used  in  its  ordinary  meaning  of  ^  with 
respect  to/  as  in  the  above  example,  dptrdHrt  8i  Xaoi  6^ 
auTouy  the  proper  construction  is,  ^  the  people  are  virtuous 
under  (subjectiou)  .  .  •  with  respect  to  him/  that  is,  the 
condition  of  being  under  subjection  in  which  the  people  are 
virtuous  is  referred  exclusively  to  him. 

b.  ^ Under,*  ^to,'  'in,'  ^with,'  marking  the  circumstaneea 
or  condition  under  which  anything  takes  place.  ^Ticd  is 
used  with  the  genitive  case  to  denote  the  circumstances 
or  condition  under  which  an  action  is  performed  or  any 
event  occurs,  answering  to  the  English  ^  under/  but  capable 
of  being  rendered  by  other  terms  also,  as  *in,'  *to,*  *with.* 
E.g.  II.  ii.  334,  dfi<fi  di  v^ec  |  fffupdaXiov  xoiHtfiijaap  dDaduvtm^ 
uz  \4xouwpj '  the  ships  round  about  resounded  terribly  under 
the  shouts  of  the  Achaei,'  or  ^  with  the  shouts  of  the  Achsoi  ;* 
Herod,  ii.  45,  ^;r6  tto/jgttj^  ^c^r^9  ^they  led  him  forth  in  a 
procession,'  or  'witli  a  procession,'  that  is,  ^  under  the  ci^ 
cunistances  of  a  procession  /  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  2,  28,  rd  ut^t 
xariaxeazTOi^  v^  auXr^T/ndwu^  ^  they  razed  the  walls  to  the  mosio 
of  female  flute-players,'  that  is,  ^  under,  with  the  aooom« 
paniment  of,  the  music  of  female  flute-players/  II.  xviiL 
492-3,  i^'j/Kfa^  if  ix  &aMfjuoVj  daidwv  &ro  iofmo/wde^f  \  i^ymm 
avd  daruj '  they  were  conducting  brides  from  theis  chambem 
with  flaming  torches,'  that  is,  ^  under  the  light  of  torches;' 
rind.  01.  iv.  3,  seqq.,  ZeD,  rcoi  yip  ^Qpat  \  Imb  7UHXtiof6p/MtffOC 
dowil^  khaaofui^ai  fi  tTztfjupacuy  ^  they  conducted  me  to  the  BOii|f 
of  the  lyre/  'accompanied  by  the  sound  of  the  lyre;* 
Hesiod.  Scut.  Hercul.  278,  seqq.,  vol  pkv  imb  hjfpSu  mipifpm 
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feaav  abSrjv  \  i^  iraXaiv  trTO/idrcjVy  .  .  •  |  of  ^  hcd  ipoppifjmv 
dvo^ov  y^opbv  l/iepdevra'  \  iv&ev  d'  a3i>'  kripw^  vioe  ju&pta(^op  btt 
abXoi)^ '  some  sang  (sent  forth  the  voice  from  delicate  mouths) 
to  the  loud  pipe,  .  .  .  others  led  up  the  charming  dance  to 
the  (strains  of  the)  lyre,  and  hither  and  thither  revelled 
young  men  to  the  (sound  of  the)  flute ;'  .^Esch.  Agam.  1533, 
xaraddff'opzii  oijf  &ro  xXau^pwv  rwv  if  o&ofVy  *we  will  buiy 
him  without  the  lamentations  that  come  from  his  home ;' 
Herod,  i.  17,  ioTpareuovzo  Ifjrd  aaXjziyYwVy  *they  marched  to 
the  sound  of  trumpets.'  (See  Passow's  Lex.,  and  Thiersch. 
Gr.  Horn.  p.  445.)  In  such  examples,  the  preposition  has 
properly  the  meaning  of '  under,*  taken  in  an  accommodated 
sense,  and  the  genitive  has  its  usual  signification  of  *  with 
respect  to,'  or  denotes  the  object  to  which  specifically  some- 
thing is  said  to  hold  the  relation  of  &r6,  *  under.' 

c.  'Under,'  denoting  the  moving  cause.  *21r6  with  Ae 
genitive  is  used  also  to  express  the  impelling  motive  or 
influence  under  which  an  action  is  performed,  being  ren- 
dered in  English  by  'under,'  and  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  sub.  E.g.  Herod,  vii.  22,  ^poaaov  Inzb  fjuuniymify  *they 
dug  under  (the  influence  of)  whips,'  that  is,  'impelled  by 
whips ;'  Id.  ib.  5G,  i&r^eTzo  rbv  arpaxbv  [jTzb  puuncftoif  diOL^ai- 
uoura,  *  he  reviewed  the  army  as  it  crossed  under  whips,*  that 
is, '  driven  by  whips.'  In  such  examples,  the  preposition,  as 
above  explained,  has  properly  the  signification  of  *  under,' 
and  the  notion  of  motive  or  impelling  cause  is  suggested  by 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  object  introduced  by  the 
genitive  and  to  which  6z6  refers,  and  by  its  obvious  relation 
to  the  action  qualified  by  &r6.  The  genitive  has  its  usual 
signification,  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

'For,'  'from,'  'out  of,'  'on  account  of,*  *by  reason  of,' 
'of,'  '  through.'  To  this  place  belongs  the  use  of  &r6  with 
the  genitive  case  of  a  number  of  nouns,  chiefly  such  as 
express  various  emotions  and  states  of  the  mind,  as  joy, 
fear,  ignorance,  and  the  like,  to  mark  the  moving  cause  of 
an  action,  where  the  English  employs  '  for,'  *  from,'  *  out  ofi' 
'on  account  of,'  'by  reason  of,'  'of,'  'through,'  and  the 
Latin  prcc,  prceier;  thus,  uzb  x^P*^y  *f'^'' j^y/  ^^  ^(Wmw, 
'from,  of,  envy,'  fc'  on-fr^^^  'through,  from,   passion,'  &r^ 


Ap^acy  ^from  ignorance,'  hcb  okooS^j  'throngh,  by  reason 
of,  haste/  Imb  ^oo^y  ^by  reason  of  cold.'  (See  PassoVa 
Lexicon.)  E.g.  Herod,  i.  85,  Imd  r^  naptolHri^  eoptfofnlj^  napaj* 
fuhjxuy  ^  he  had  neglected  it  by  reason  of  his  present  misfor- 
tune ;'  Id.  iii.  129,  Imd  tcS  naptSuroc  Maxw  b  Jap$ioc  Af'puTnflgai 
ttx^TOj  ^  on  account  of,  by  reason  of,  his  present  mischance, 
Darius  was  kept  sleepless ;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  4, 11,  6k6  9k  rijc 
itXaxinrjto^  ohdk  i/mprtiv  dSv  n  ^v  ainwv^  ^  from  their  breadfli 
it  was  not  even  possible  to  miss  them ;'  Id.  ib.  15,  xa2  tig} 
Ki}p(p  ijdsTo  oi  duva/jUv(f}  aejfoif  {mb  r^  f^^v^,  *and  he  wis 
delighted  with  Cyrus,  who  was  not  able  to  contain  himself 
by  reason  of  his  pleasure ;'  Id.  ib.  iv.  2,  6,  {mb  yi^  ro5  trfimi 
xai  Twv  &fiaSd}v  ^oX^  itopiourifae  abrod^^  *for  that  they  pro- 
ceeded slowly  by  reason  of  the  crowd  and  the  wagons/ 

d.  ^By,'  ^  by  means  of,'  denoting  the  agent  by  whom  an 
action  is  performed.  ^Tir6  with  the  genitive  case  is  yeiy 
commonly  employed,  chiefly  with  passive  and  with  some 
neuter  verbs,  to  express  the  iigent  by  whom  an  action  is 
performed,  or  the  object  by  whose  means  an  effect  is  pro* 
duced.  Thus,  .^Esch.  Eumen.  95, 6]p '  6/i&u  JUF  dsniufioff/drnj^ 
^  thus  dishonored  by  you,'  M  r/voc  ^v^^nuu^ '  to  die  by  some 
one's  hands,'  Imb  reuo^  nhrmvy  ^  to  fiill  by  the  hands  of  a 
person,'  Imb  nvoc  itdaj[tafy  *to  suffer  at  one's  hands;'  and  so^ 
IfTzd  Tcvo^  dxouupy  *  to  hear  a  thing  from  a  person,'  that  is,  'by 
means  of  a  person,'  6]p'  iaurcoy  ^  of  his  own  accord,'  mn 
spanUy  bif  bpuov  am&Py  Thuc.  iv.  64,  'of  yourselves.'  8om6» 
times,  also,  with  a  verbal  noun,  as,  fmb  ifb/wu  inkoffm^  Plat 
Rep.  850,  A.,  '  an  iigunction  of  law,'  that  is, '  made  by  l«ir/ 
(See  Passow's  Lex.  s.  v.)  E.g.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1, 10,  *Aph* 
TiTHto^  b  BtrraXb^  irij^oPi  .  •  •  mtf^S/mfo^  (mb  tahf  obot  dvrr* 
oTouTcwTwvj  ^chanced  to  be  hard  pressed  by  the  opposite 
party  at  home ;'  Id.  ib.  i.  2,  25,  of  pip  Ifoamf  6pad(^ayrdic  ti 
xaraxoTTrji^ac  Imb  rwif  Ktiixmyy  ^  some  said  that  in  some  act  of 
plundering  they  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Cilicians;'  Id. 
Cyrop.  iv.  6,  6,  miiA  fip  ftloA  titadw  M  ixnuoo^  *  for  I 
received  many  acts  of  friendship  from  him/  *was  oAm 
treated  with  friendship  by  him ;'  Herod,  vii.  59,  fpwp^  Iv 
avTip  xaTtarr^xtt  Imb  AaptioOj  '  a  garrison  was  established  in  H 
by  Darius,'  that  is,  <a  garrison  had  its  station  in  it  by 
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of  Darius ;'  Id.  vii.  72,  ol  di  lupoe  ouvoe  Imb  Ilepaiwu  Kaiatar 
ddxae  xa?Joi'Tcu,  *  these  Syrians  are  by  the  Persians  called  Cap- 
padocse ;'  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  741,  di^dpwv  [mb  Tcdi/rwv  xtXsoa&ei^^ 
*  bidden  by  all  men  ;*  Id.  Phil.  334,  ri^^j^jyjrcv,  dvdpoc  oodtvo^^ 
t?6oD  o  uzo, '  he  hath  perished  by  the  hands,  not  of  any  man, 
but  of  a  god.*  (See  EUendt,  Lex.  Soph.)  Herod,  ix.  98,  fad 
x^puxo(:  Tzporjopeue,  *  he  proclaimed  by  a  herald ;'  Xen.  Cyrop. 
ii.  1,  8,  TToXb  I'ap  du  dazrov  ol  dXiyoc  imb  twv  koXXwu  rtrpoHnDbpeyot 
divcdw&dr^aau  tj  uzb  xwv  dXiywu  ol  Ttoiloi^ '  for  the  few  would  be 
much  sooner  consumed  when  wounded  by  the  many  than 
the  many  when  wounded  by  the  few ;'  Id.  ib.  iii.  3,  2,  oSrofC 
dtu  i^o/ju^wi^  xac  zbif  Kupoi^  pdXXoi^  Tjdea&ae  rj  &r6  Ttdi/rwv  up^ 
'  thinking  that  so  Cyrus  also  would  be  more  gratified  with 
the  honor  bestowed  by  all ;'  Id.  de  Venat.  vi.  23,  6y>*  adrcoy 
dvaazT^aouac  tov  Xayw^  'they  will  of  themselves  start  the 
hare  ;*  Id.  Hell.  ii.  3,  6,  ol  dk  Sdpioi  TtoXeopxoupiBvot  Imb  AtMrdP' 
8pou,  '  the  Samians  besieged  by  Lysander.' 

In  such  examples,  the  preposition  6;r6,  as  has  been  shown 
above,  marks  the  action  or  state  which  it  qualifies  as  stand- 
ing figuratively  in  the  relation  of  *  under'  with  respect  to 
the  object  introduced  by  the  genitive,  and  the  notion  of  the 
agent,  or  that  the  object  in  the  genitive  case  is  that  by 
whom  the  action  referred  to  it  is  performed,  is  inferred  from 
the  character  of  the  object  and  from  its  obvious  and  natural 
relation  to  the  action.  When  it  is  said,  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1, 10, 
cited  above,  that  Aristippus  'was  hard  pressed  by  the 
opposite  faction  at  home,'  izuy^ai/e  Trce^ofupo^  Imb  rdiv  o&or 
di^TcazaauoTcbv^  all  that  is  actually  expressed  is,  that  '  he  was 
hard  pressed  under  the  opposite  faction  ;*  but  the  act  of 
pressing  bard  upon,  or  bringing  into  straits,  being  placed 
by  1)7:6  in  the  relation  of '  under'  to  the  opposite  faction,  &r6 
Twif  di^TearaacwTiou  ocxoc  ;rr£^6//6voc,  and  the  often  violent 
hostility  between  the  opposite  political  Actions  in  Greek 
communities  being  such  as  to  make  the  act  of  bringing  the 
one  into  straits  by  the  other  a  thing  natural  and  of  common 
occurrence,  it  is  at  once  inferred  that  the  political  faction 
under  which  the  other  is  represented  as  being  put  to  stnuts 
is  the  agent  by  whom  this  effect  of  political  animosity  is 
produced. 
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If  the  preceding  cases  of  the  use  of  &r6  be  considered,  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  preposition,  besides  marking  with  the 
genitive  the  object  with  respect  to  which  any  thing  occupies 
the  local  relation  of  *  under,'  denotes,  also,  in  its  meta- 
phorical sense  of  ^  under,'  the  circumstances  and  conditionS| 
and,  further,  the  impelling  motive  or  influence,  the  cause^ 
ground,  or  reason,  under  or  by  which  an  action  is  performed 
or  an  effect  produced ;  and  that  in  all  these  cases  alike,  the 
indication  of  circumstances,  condition,  motive,  ground, 
cause,  is  made  by  merely  placing  the  action  of  which  the 
circumstances,  condition,  &;c.  are  described  in  the  relation 
of  *•  under'  with  respect  to  the  object  which  is  to  be  undeN 
stood  as  constituting  the  condition,  circumstances,  motive, 
&c.  under  which  it  is  performed.  That,  when  it  is  said, 
d)poaaov  [mb  fiatrriywVy  *  they  dug  under  whips,*  the  digging 
is  represented  as  occurring  under  the  influence  of  whipe  by 
simply  placing  it  in  the  relation  of  *  under'  with  reference 
to  whips ;  and  that,  when  it  is  said,  ti,  rti'jpj  jujcriaxasnop  M 
abXr^Tpldwv^  ^  they  razed  the  walls  to  (under)  the  sound  of 
flutes,'  the  razing  the  walls  is  represented  as  occurring 
under  the  accompaniment  of  music  by  merely  placing  it  in 
the  relation  of  '  under'  with  respect  to  the  music.  And, 
again,  that  when  lm6  with  the  genitive  is  used  to  mark  the 
agent  by  whom  the  action  is  performed,  it  does  this  by 
placing  the  thing  effected  in  the  relation  of  ^  under*  with 
respect  to  a  person.  Thus,  when  it  is  said,  6ik6  r/voc  Anidmrn^ 
^  he  died  by  a  person's  hands,'  the  reference  of  the  dea& 
suffered  to  the  agent  rrwic  is  made  by  placing  it  in  the 
relation  of  ^  under'  with  respect  to  this  person ;  *  he  died 
under  a  person.'  And  if  this  be  so,  then  it  is  tme  that 
when  an  action  or  effect  is  placed  by  the  preposition  M  and 
the  genitive  case  in  the  relation  of  ^ under*  with  respect  to 
any  object,  the  precise  character  of  this  relation,  whether  k 
shall  be  one  of  merely  local  relative  position,  or,  in  a  mote 
general  way,  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  action 
occurs,  or  of  an  influential  motive,  or  of  the  efiective  agenl^ 
will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  object  introduced  by  the 
genitive  and  referred  to  by  &r<i,  and  upon  the  obvious  cor- 
respondence of  the  character  of  the  action  or  eflTect    Jh, 
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each  case,  the  mind  of  the  hearer  will  assign  to  the  noun 
introduced  by  the  genitive  and  referred  to  by  imo  the  office 
which  is  most  appropriate  under  the  circumstances.  Tbnsi 
when  it  is  said  of  a  fountain,  Horn.  Od.  ix.  140-1,  that  *it 
flows  (from)  under  a  cave/  pkzt  dyiaby  Mwp^  |  xfnjiai  bszh 
(rntiooi:^  the  very  nature  of  the  object  to  which  the  flowing 
of  the  fountain  is  referred  as  being  ^  under'  it  snggestB  a 
merely  local  relation ;  when  it  is  said  of  the  men  laboring 
on  the  canal  at  Mount  Athos  that  ^  they  dug  under  whips,' 
ibpuoaov  uzo  fiojtnijwv^  the  most  obvious  and  natural  office 
to  attribute  to  the  whips,  considering  the  circumstances 
and  the  Persian  treatment  of  soldiers,  is  that  of  compelling 
to  dig,  so  that  the  sense  will  be,  *they  dug  under  the  com- 
pulsion of  whips;'  and  when  it  is  said  of  any  one  that i he 
died  under  a  person,*  [nto  uuo^  djri&apej  the  most  naturd 
character  to  assign  to  rrvoc  is  that  of  the  eflective  agent 
by  whom  death  is  procured,  it  being  most  appropriate,  when 
the  death  of  any  one  is  painted  to  the  mind,  and  referred 
to  a  person  of  active  powers,  and  otherwise  suited  in  his 
character  and  dispositions,  as  being  in  the  relation  of 
*  under'  with  respect  to  him,  to  attribute  to  such  person  the 
action  or  eftbrt  by  which  death  is  procured ;  that  is,  to  re- 
gard him  as  the  effective  agent. 

II.  '  Ttto  icith  the  dative. 

1.  *'  Under,'  *  beneath,'  in  a  local  sense.  *2V(5  is  used  with 
the  dative  case  in  the  sense  of 'under,'  'beneath,'  marking 
a  merely  local  relation:  e.g.  II.  ii.  784,  &c  ^ol  '^^v  Imb  7:oaat 
fiiya  azewrj^i^ezo  yata^  'so  the  earth  loud  resounded  under 
their  feet ;'  11.  ii.  306-7,  ipoofui^  dSaixiToeec  rthjiaaoLZ  kxaro/ifiac 
I  xa?j^  uzo  zAuzai^iazifj^  'we  oliered  to  the  immortal  gods 
perfect  hecatombs  beneath  a  beautiful  plane-tree ;'  Herod. 
vi.  lOo,  cdfj'jaai^zo  ujzo  rj  dxfjoTzoh  Iloi^o^  ip^^y  *  they  built  a 
temple  to  Pan  under,  that  is,  at  the  foot  of,  the  citadel;' 
-45sch.  Agam.  824,  5ao)yzep  ouzo::  i}v  t)-'  '/>U'y,  'so  long  as  he 
was  under  (the  walls  of)  Ilium;'  Id.  Eumen.  955,  IlaJJidJkK 
d'  uTzu  zzzpoT^  oi^za^  d;^ezcu  zazTjp,  '  our  father  (Jove)  has 
respect  to  })er6ons  who  are  under  the  protection  of  Pallas,' 
literally,  '  under  the  wings  of  Pallas ;'  Id.  Pers.  186,  dpfuuny 


8*  ^0  I  ZtiqvuiMf  abrwj  literally,  ^  yokes  them  under  chariolv,' 
that  is,  ^  puts  them  under  the  yoke  of  chariots ;'  Soph.  (Ed* 
Col.  671-3,  lu&a  iiy&a  ficwpirai  \  ^fiif^ooaa  pditar*  dsjdJiw  \ 
iXiopait:  Otto  ^aai^y  ^  under  green  glades,'  that  is, '  beneaUi 
tiie  shelter  of  green  glades/  (See  EUendt,  Lex.  SophooL) 
Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  8,  lore  ^aaiXua  •  •  •  imb  rf  dxptrnditi^  ^  there 
is  a  palace  under,  that  is,  at  the  foot  o^  the  citadel ;'  Id.  ih* 
iii.  4,  24,  0?  (sc.  pjiofoe)  xad^xou  dxb  ra5  SpouCf  6f'  ^  ^v  xtiftff 
^  under,'  that  is,  ^  at  the  foot  o^  which  was  a  village.' 

In  such  examples  as  these,  M  has  its  proper  significatibon 
of '  under,'  and  the  dative  has  its  ordinary  meaning,  namely, 
it  marks  that  for  which  as  its  final  olgect  an  action  is  pev* 
formed,  or  a  state  or  condition  exists,  that  for  which  it  ia  or 
is  done.  In  this  sense  the  dative  may  appropriately  follow 
&k6j  'under,'  just  as  it  follows  inij  ^ upon,'  and  in  the  aaiM 
way  that  it  attends  upon  various  verbs,  and  upon  saeh 
adjectives  as  <Voc,  ^  equal,'  i/wto^^  ^  like,'  b  oMc^  *  the  same.* 
That  is,  as  the  dative  is  coigoined  with  &oc,  *  equal,'  S/^otoc^ 
^  like,'  6  adfzd^j  ^  the  same,'  to  show  that  the  object  which  it 
designates  is  to  be  regarded  as  aflfocted  by  the  relation  of 
equality,  likeness,  or  identity  in  which  an  object  stands  to 
it,  so  it  may  be  used  with  M  and  iTcl  to  indicate  that  tht 
object  which  it  marks  is  affected  by  the  relations  of  ^  ondec^ 
and  '  upon'  in  which  any  thing  stands  to  it  So  that  tlie 
dative  may  be  said  to  depend,  chiefly  at  least,  upon  M^ 
'under,'  as  it  does  on  i;r<,  'upon,'  by  virtue  of  the  inherent 
signification  of  the  preposition.  This  does  not,  of  coune^ 
exclude  the  concurrent  influence  of  the  terms  qualified  b|r 
Imo.  Thus,  in  line  ^aailua  bob  rg  ixpoailu^  although  rj^  ixp^ 
Ttoh  might  seem  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  sense  of  *  ondev^ 
contained  in  bnoy  it  may  properly  be  said  to  follow  upon  the 
united  influence  of  tart  ^aaiina  iacb ;  and  in  most  cases  tfaia 
is  to  be  preferred. 

2.  '  Under,' in  a  metaphorical  sense.  ^/M  with  the  datiw 
is  used  in  the  sense  of '  under,'  understood  metaphoricall|j| 
and,  when  so  employed,  presents  a  variety  of  meanings. 
Thus : 

a.  'Under,'  with  the  notion  of  sutgection  under  tks 
authority  or  power  of  any  one.    Kg.  Od.  iiL  804^  MJ/ys 
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ds  ).a(K  ^'T'  wjzip^  *  the  people  had  been  subjected  under  him/ 
that  is,  *  under  his  power  or  sway;'  Od.  vii,  68,  iiraat  i^yjt 
yvi^oLcxtt:  uz*  d.\^dpdaev  ohov  ly^ooaeVy  *  of  all  the  women  that  now 
at  least  occupy  a  home  under  (subjection  to)  men  ;*  Herod. 
vii.  11,  7i/a  7j  rdSz  rdi/ra  Imb  ^E?27j(re,  ij  ixeiua  izdwa  Inzb  flipai^ 
jivr^Tcu^  'that  either  every  thing  here  may  be  under  the 
Greeks,  or  every  thing  there  under  the  Persians  ;*  Id.  vii. 
157,  iv  i/oa>  oh  i'jfwv  Tzaaav  ztjv  ^EX)Ada  for'  ioiirctp  Tzoei^ffaadai^ 
'having  it  in  mind  to  bring  all  Hellas  under  his  power;' 
Xcn.  Anab.  vii.  2,  2,  tt  &ro  Aaxedou/iouloe^  jivoero^  *  if  it  should 
come  to  be  under  the  sway  of  the  Lacedsemonians.'  Here 
the  preposition  &r6  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding case,  with  the  diflference  only  of  its  being  used 
metaphorically;  and  the  idea  of  subjection  to  authority  or 
dominion,  as  expressed  by  fori,  '  under,*  is  suggested  by  the 
character  and  relations  of  the  noun  introduced  by  the  dative 
and  by  the  action  qualified.  And  the  dative  case,  yet  more 
clearly,  perhaps,  than  where  the  mere  local  relation  of 
'under'  is  denoted,  follows  in  its  proper  sense  upon  the 
notion  of  subjection  conveyed  by  fori,  aided,  however,  in 
some  cases  by  the  terms  qualified  by  the  preposition.  Thus, 
in  oiofOjTo  oh  lab^  for'  a\fT<pj  the  dative  abrtp  may  be  said  to 
depend  upon  the  combined  meaning  of  didfjojTo  foro,  *had 
been  brought  into  subjection  under;'  while,  in  the  last 
example  given,  the  dative  kwuztp  follows  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  upon  Ozo  itself. 

6.  '  Under,' '  to,'  marking  the  circumstances  or  condiUons 
under  which  an  event  occurs  or  an  action  is  performed:  e.g. 
n.  vi.  171,  aurap  6  ^^  Aifxlr^i^de  dtwv  &r'  d/iujMin  tzo/iz^,  *he 
went  to  Lycia  under  the  holy  conduct  of  the  gods ;'  Hesiod; 
Scut.  II.,  283,  seqq.,  roe  ye  fxhi^  ah  Tral^oprsz  bz'  ifiXfj^PV  *^ 
docofj,  \  .  ,  .  uz'  a'j/TjTYjpc  d*  ixourro^  |  zpoad^  Ixtovj  '  some  sport- 
ing to  (under)  the  dance  and  song,  .  .  .  they  advanced  each 
to  the  music  of  the  flute-player;'  that  is,  'they  sported  in 
measured  steps  to  the  movement  of  the  dance  and  song,  or 
under  their  guidance,  and  advanced  each  to  (under)  the 
accompaniment  of  the  flute.'  -^sch.  Eumen.  495,  ^opupipu 
oioif poi^tli^  uzb  ari^Bi,  '  it  is  of  advantage  to  be  temperate  in 
grief,'  that  is,   'under  circumstances  of  grief.'     In  such 
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examples,  lm6  has  the  sense  of  ^  under'  taken  metaphorically, 

as  in  the  preceding  case;  and,  as  already  explained,  the 

peculiarity  which  it  seems  to  have  of  indicating  the  circuxn- 

stances  or  conditions  under  which  any  thing  occurs  if 

wholly  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  object  introduced  by  the 

dative  case,  and  to  the  correspondence  of  this  to  the  action 

which  stands  to  it  in  the  relation  of  ^  under.'    When  persons 

are  said  to  ^  sport  under  the  dance  and  song/  naiQuy  &cf 

dpxij^fup  xai  doid^j  the  very  nat;ure  of  the  song  and  dance^ 

and  their  familiar  connection  with  the  sports  here  referred 

to  them  and  placed  ^  under'  them,  suggest  the  sense  in  which 

the  phrase  is  to  be  taken,  namely,  that  the  sporting  is  done 

under  the  influence  or  guidance  of  the  song  and  dance,  or 

with  these  for  its  condition.    No  one  conid  fail  to  see  the 

difference  between  the  meanings  of  6n6  in  naiZuy  xaJtg  M 

nXaTOpioTipy  ^to  sport  under  a  beautiful  plane-tree,'  and 

Koi^uv  Ok'  dpxq&iup  xai  dor^,  *to  sport  under  dance  and 

song ;'  and  yet  &r6,  allowing  merely  for  the  diflforence  of  its 

being  used  metaphorically  in  the  latter  case,  is  precisely  the 

same  in  both  examples.    It  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  easy 

to  see  a  close  resemblance  between  the  meaning  of  6x6,  as 

here  employed,  and  that  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pan^ 

graph.    The  dative  here  occurring  has  the  same  explanation 

that  has  been  given  in  the  foregoing  cases.    CSompare,  howw 

ever,  with  this  use  of  &r6  with  the  dative  its  employment 

with  the  genitive  in  the  same  sense,  so  £Btr  as  is  indicated 

by  the  rendering  in  English. 

c.  ^By,'  ^through,'  *by  reason  of,'  expressing  the  moving 

cause,  the  means  or  agency  to  which  any  thing  is  due. 

E.g.  n.  xi.  121,  dUa  xai  abzoi  &r'  ^ApYtlotat  fifim/ro^  ^  but  even 

they  themselves  were  put  in  fear  by  the  Argivee,'  or  'were 

in  fear  by  reason  of  the  Argives,'  literally,  'were  afraid 

under  the  Argives ;'  H.  xv.  68^7, ...  Ac  Tit*  ^Ajatoi  \  tfttf^ 

TTttrio}^  ifo^^iv  6f*  ^ExTope  xai  Jtt  itarpi  \  ttdun^^  'were  ray 

speakably  frightened  by  (under)  Hector ;'  D.  ii.  714^  rdv  U 

\48fja^T(p  zixe  Sia  yuvaa&v  \  '^AixijareCy  'whom  the  noble  woman 

Alcestis  bore  to  Admetus ;'  ^£sch.  Sept  c.  Theb.  829,  spAc 

di^dpo^  J*  di/ijp  Imb  dope  xaii^ivaty  ^man  is  slain  by  man  witb 

(under)  the  spear;'  Id.  ib.  870,  fUfop^*  &r'  iatpOK  obpmfi^ 
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^  the  heavens  blazing  with  stars ;'  Id.  ib.  803,  izhtmx&f  cufta 
ydjL  biz  dJ2rjXa)p  (poixfjj  *  the  earth  hath  drunken  blood  fix)m 
their  mutual  slaughter,'  properly,  *  under  their  slaughter  of 
each  other;'  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  202,  rdv  .  .  .  <b  Zto  Trdrep  |  &ri 
<r<p  <p&iaov  xepaui/(fjy  *him,  O  father  Jupiter,  do  thou  destroy 
with  thy  thunderbolt.' 

The  preposition  Imd  here  properly  signifies  *  under,'  taken 
in  a  metaphorical  sense;  and  the  idea  of  moving  cause, 
means,  or  agent,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  noun  it  con- 
veys, is  referable  to  the  character  of  the  object  introduced 
by  the  dative,  and  to  its  suitableness  to  the  effect  referred 
to  it.     What  is  represented  as  standing  in  the  relation  of 

*  under'  with  respect  to  an  object,  may  be  considered  as 
subject  to  whatever  action  or  influence  is  appropriate  to  it 
in  the  circumstances.  When  the  Achivi  are  said  to  be  in 
fear  '  under  Hector,'  the  idea  suggested  is  that  their  fear  was 
caused  by  Hector,  or  that  they  were  in  fear  as  being  the  sub- 
jects of  whatever  action  or  influence  is  naturally  attributable 
to  Hector  in  the  circumstances.  The  scene  is  a  battle-field; 
and  Hector,  as  a  man-slaying  warrior  and  victorious  over 
his  foes,  aided  too  by  Jupiter,  was  fitted  to  inspire  fear.  So 
that,  when  the  Achivi  are  represented  as  being  afraid  *  under 
Hector,'  the  most  obvious  sense  is  that  they  were  made 
afraid  by  the  prowess  of  Hector,  or  were  firightened  by 
Hector.  In  the  same  way  we  say  in  English,  *  he  got  relief 
under  the  surgeon,'  meaning  'by  the  skill  of  the  surgeon/ 

III.  '  Ttto  with  the  acciisative. 

1.  *  Under,'  *  beneath.'    *  Tnd  in  the  local  sense  of  *  under,' 

*  beneath,'  is  used  with  the  accusative  case  both  with  and 
without  motion  preceding. 

a.  'Under,'  'beneath,'  without  motion:  e.g.  H.  ii.  60S,  o? 
8*  lj[oi^  \4pxadc7jv^  imb  KoUa^vr^^  6po^  oiKo,  *  they  who  occupied 
Arcadia  under  the  steep  mountain  of  Kyllene;*  Od.  ii.  181, 
Spw&e^  oi  T£  7:o)lot  6z  a[rfa(:'* Htiloto  \  ifoa(0o\  *  and  many  birds 
too  go  to  and  fro  beneath  the  rays  of  the  sun.'  Here  there 
is  motion,  it  is  true,  but  such  that  it  has  not  the  accusative 
as  the  object  reached;  so  that  this  example  need  not  be 
considered  as  thereby  excluded  from  the  present  class;  H. 
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y.  266-7,  •  .  .  oSvex'  dipetnoe  \  &nraiv,  Satroi  launu  bif  IjSt*  ^lAif 
TBj  ^  because  they  are  the  best  of  all  the  horses  that  are  under 
the  east  and  the  sun ;'  Od.  xx.  278,  {ix^powo)  SXao^  ^o  axttpiw 
bcaTjjpSXou  ^A7r6XXa)p<K^  ^  they  were  gathered  under  the  shady 
grove  of  far-shooting  Apollo ;'  Herod,  v.  10,  rd  bmb  ri^y  dpxroy 
doixtjTa  doxiet  thcu  dci  rd  ipirfta^  ^  the  regions  under  the  north;* 
Id.  ii.  127,  ourt  ykp  fineart  oixijfjuxra  bnb  j^Uj  ^  for  neither  are 
there  dwellings  under  ground;'  ^sch.  Ohoeph.  986,  iS  ob 
rijcuwv  ^v^  Imb  (^winjp  fidpo^j  *  beneath  her  girdle.' 

6.  ^  Under,'  ^  beneath,'  with  verbs  of  motion,  having  refer- 
ance  to  an  accusative  of  the  object  reached.  E.g.  II.  iv.  279, 
bnd  re  anitK  ^iaae  fj^Xoj  ^and  drives  his  sheep  under  the  cave;' 
Od.  iii.  888,  (fiouv)  ijv  oono)  bmb  Zt/fbv  ijfrofiP  dMJp^  ^  a  hei&r, 
which  a  man  has  not  yet  brought  under  the  yoke ;'  H.  zviii. 
883,  a€u  ZartpiK  tlfi  bitb  xaSauy  ^  I  will  go  beneath  the  eartb 
after  you ;'  Od.  iv.  145-6,  8r'  ipuo  wva/Ktdo^  cSWx'  *Axatoi  \ 
^Xih&*  Imb  TpohjVj  *  came  under  (the  walls  of)  Troy ;'  II.  zL 
181,  dXi*  Svi  di]  zdx*  l/JtM»y  bob  icrbigy  ahri  rt  Tiixoc  \  ^w^atf 
*  but  when  now  he  was  about  to  arrive  under  the  lofiy  city,' 
that  is,  ^  at  the  foot  of  its  walls ;'  .ifisch.  Prom.  162,  $1  ydp  pt 
bnb  YTjPy  . .  .  ^xtVy  ^  for  would  he  had  sent  me  beneath  the 
earth;'  Id.  ib.  468,  6]p'  dppara  Ijj^oftv  fehjulotK  JTntwKf  ^he 
brought  under  the  yoke  horses  that  love  the  rein;'  Xen. 
Anab.  i.  10,  14,  oix  Au^^i^aZtv  ini  rbv  XS^paVj  dJU'  6nb  mM¥ 
OTi^aaz  TO  oTpdrsupuZf  ^did  not  ascend  the  hill,  but  poetiDg 
his  men  under  it,'  that  is,  ^  at  the  foot  of  it' 

In  both  these  sets  of  examples  the  sense  of  M  is  pre* 
cisely  the  same ;  and,  in  both  alike,  the  accusative  may  be 
considered  as  having  the  meaning  of 'as  to,'  'as  regards;' 
although,  when  the  accusative  follows  a  verb  of  motion  to 
mark  its  limit,  or  the  object  with  regard  to  which  the  motion 
is  affirmed,  it  may  conveniently  be  regarded  as  the  objeot 
reached.  Thus,  in  the  last  example  cited,  the  meaning 
properly  is,  ^  having  posted  his  army  under  ...  as  regarda 
the  hill ;'  the  posting  the  army  in  the  relative  poution  of 
^  under'  being  affirmed  to  the  extent  of  the  hill,  and  no 
further ;  and  so  in  the  sentence  $1  ydp  pt*  M  yijv  fyaVf  the 
proper  sense  is,  ^  would  he  had  sent  me  under  or  beneath 
...  as  regards  the  earth.' 
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2.  *  Under'  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  *  Tnd  is  also  used 
with  the  accusative  case  in  the  sense  of  'under/  taken 
metaphorically;  and  this  in  a  variety  of  applications,  in 
some  of  which  it  does  not  admit  of  being  rendered  in  Eng- 
lish by  '  under/  but  requires  to  be  expressed  by  some  other 
term. 

a.  ^ Under/  in  the  sense  of  'under  the  doDoinion  or 
power  of.'  E.g.  Xen.  Hell.  v.  2, 17,  $1  dk  &r'  ixetvou^  lamftat^ 
'if  they  shall  be  under  them,'  that  is,  'under  their  domi* 
nion  /  Id.  Cyrop.  i.  6,  3,  dicatifja:u  npb^  rob^  fxf  imrchv  ;nii/rac, 
'he  sent  to  all  who  were  under  him,'  that  is,  'under  his 
sway.'  Id.  ib.  vi.  2,  11,  Iv&a  xai  injv  6  mtkia^iK  tSv  M 
fioffdia  ^ap^dpwi^^ '  where  even  now  is  the  place  of  gathering 
of  the  barbarians  who  are  under  the  king,'  that  is,  '  andm 
his  dominion  /  Soph.  Electr.  1081,  C^C  pot  xa^wctp^tp  .  . . 
I  .  .  .  zwv  i'j^&pwi'  oaov  I  vuv  [mb  ;f6c/>a  uaiu^j  '  may  you  live  is 
much  above  your  enemies  as  you  are  now  dwelling  under 
their  power.'  In  this  last  example,  however,  some  question 
the  reading.  (See  Ellendt,  Lex.  Soph.  s.  v.)  In  this  significa* 
tion,  67:6  is  more  used  with  the  dative,  but  occurs  also  with 
the  genitive.  When  it  is  used  with  the  accusative,  the  case 
has  the  meaning  of  'as  to,'  'as  regards/  as  in  the  first 
example  above  given,  te  dk  ut:*  ixeipoiK  itrovrac^  'if  they  shall 
be  under,  in  subjection  ...  as  regards  them/  and  the 
difference  between  the  use  of  the  accusative  and  that  of  the 
dative  or  genitive  with  bizOy  when  it  has  this  meaning  of 
subjection  under,  is  readily  made,  so  iar  as  the  Greek  is 
concerned,  by  referring  to  the  appropriate  relations  ex- 
pressed by  these  cases  severally.  The  English  makes  no 
corresponding  distinction,  and  renders  lm6  with  all  three 
cases  by  the  same  term. 

6.  'Under/  in  the  sense  of  'before.'  Nearly  related  to 
the  preceding  use  of  &r6  with  the  accusative  is  that  in  which 
it  is  employed  to  represent  the  relative  position  of  a  person 
brought '  before'  a  tribunal,  that  is,  '  under  its  cognizance.* 
E.g.  Herod,  vi.  72,  Sfuye  ix  ZTzdpTT^z  ^b  dacumjpcov  [jcyxfdu^^ 
'having  been  brought  before  the  court,  he  fled  from  Sparta/ 
Id.  ix.  93,  uzirfcrfoi^Tt^  piv  uizb  dcxaari^pcov  xatixptvap^  'they 
brought  him  before  a  court  and  condemned  him.'    *21tA, 
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as  here  employed,  is  explained  by  Passow  by  sapposing 
that  reference  is  had  to  the  elevated  seats  of  the  judges; 
but  it  is,  perhaps,  better  to  regard  the  court  in  its  obvious 
character  as  having  a  certain  jurisdiction,  as  kings  have 
dominion,  and  that  the  criminal  is  brought  under  this,  just 
as  subjects  are  brought  under  the  authority  of  the  tdng. 
So  understood,  both  the  preposition  and  the  accusative 
have  the  same  interpretation  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

c.  ^  Under,'  with  the  idea  of  being  ^  under  the  cover,  pro* 
tection,  or  shelter  of.'  ^Titd  is  employed  with  the  accusa- 
tive, in  a  way  very  like  that  exhibited  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  to  express  the  notion  of  being  ^  under  the 
cover,  protection,  or  shelter  of  an  object,  this  meaning,  so 
&r  as  it  is  peculiar,  being  inferred  from  the  attending  cir- 
cumstances, and  being  sometimes  suitably  rendered  by 
other  terms  besides  ^ under,'  as  by  ^behind.'  E.g.  HerocL 
i.  12,  xaraxpoTtTu  (mb  r^v  abt^v  ^piju^  ^  she  conceals  him  be* 
hind,  under  cover  of,  the  same  door/  In  a  preceding 
passage,  chapter  9,  the  terms  by  which  the  same  position 
of  concealment  is  described  are,  Sm^&t  r^  diforfOfduijc  M/njc 
av^oij '  I  will  place  you  behind  the  op^a  door;'  making  it 
plain  that,  in  chapter  12,  lm6  does  not  mean  local  position 
'  under'  the  door,  but  ^  under'  in  a  sense  accommodated  to 
the  circumstances,  namely,  that  of  *  under  cover^  or  *  under 
concealment,'  such  as  would  be  afforded  by  standing  be» 
hind  a  door.  So  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  7,  8,  iMtti,  twto  oSv  ix^Mim 
Imb  rd  dhd(>a  di/^pontoe  d<  ifiio/jajxoyrOj  ^  after  this  there  retired 
under  (shelter  of)  the  trees  about  seventy  men.'  In  |6  of  fht 
same  chapter,  the  same  position  of  the  men  is  described  bj 
the  terms  dp&'  cJy,  <  opposite  to  the  trees^'  that  is,  with  the 
trees  between  the  party  of  men  and  the  danger  to  wfaidi 
they  were  exposed  from  large  stones  rolled  down  from  a 
height  above,  or  so  that  the  men  were  behind  the  trees.  As, 
in  the  example  from  Herodotus,  protection  from  observftp 
tion  required  that  Candaules  should  stand  behind  the  door^ 
80  here  the  shelter  sought  by  the  men  fix>m  the  stones 
rolled  down  from  the  heights  above  could  only  be  had  if 
standing  'behind,'  not  merely  *  under,'  the  trees.  Whils^ 
therefore,  Ifzo  with  the  accusative  does  here  really  meaa 
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*  under  the  cover,  shelter,  or  protection  of,'  the  circum- 
stances justify  the  rendering  it  by  *  behind/  Herod,  ix. 
96,  imb  TouTOv  fiiv  drj  arpazhp  rbv  l^XeiHraarco  xarafvjovTWQ 
X.  r.  >l.,  '  taking  refuge  under  the  protection  of  this  army/ 

d.  '  Under,*  referring  to  the  circumstances  or  conditions 
under  which  any  thing  is  done,  and  hence  to  its  moving 
cause.  E.g.  Herod,  ii.  142,  xai  ob8kv  rwv  xar*  Acfwrcov  ^ 
raura  irtpotwdr^vcuy  *  and  that  nothing  in  Egypt  was  altered 
under  these  circumstances,'  that  is,  under  tiie  condition  of 
things  just  before  described,  the  sun  rising  in  the  west  and 
setting  in  the  east,  &c.  To  render  Imb  zaSkOj  in  this  place, 
by  *  during  these  occurrences,'  although,  perhaps,  in  some 
sort  allowable,  is  objectionable  as  not  giving  so  distinct  a 
reference  to  the  proper  sense  of  bub  as  is  both  desirable 
and  practicable.  Here  would  seem  to  belong  the  expres- 
sion Tzdi/d'  [mb  fjT^vedfjAv^  *  in  all  the  period  of  my  wrath/ 
occurring  II.  xvi.  202,  and  cited  by  Passow  among  other 
passages  as  an  example  of  &r6  in  the  sense  of  ^during,' 

*  throughout.'  It  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  &ri 
has  this  sense  in  any  one  of  the  instances  cited  in  proof; 
and,  if  really  present  when  Imb  is  employed  with  the  accusa- 
tive, it  is  due  to  the  accusative  case,  and  not  to  the  prepo- 
sition. Here,  at  least,  ndvd^  Imb  juajvt&fidv  may  better  be 
understood  as  describing  the  whole  period  of  Achilleus' 
wrath  as  the  condition  of  things  under  which  the  Myrmi- 
dons uttered  threats  against  the  Trojans ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  sense  is  more  accurately  rendered  by  *in  the  whole 
period  of  my  wrath,'  that  is,  *  under  the  condition  of  things 
belonging  to  the  whole  period  of  my  wrath.' 

*  Under,'  '  to.'  To  this  place  belong  also  the  examples  in 
which  uzo  is  employed  with  the  accusative,  as  it  is  also 
with  the  genitive  and  dative  cases,  to  denote  that  under 
the  direction,  guidance,  or  influence  of  which  an  action  is 
performed ;  as  where  dancing  is  conducted  under  or  to  the 
sound  of  music.  In  this  case  6;r6  is  rendered  in  English 
by  'to.'  The  Greek  language  used  7:p6^  also  with  the 
accusative  in  the  same  sense,  and  the  Latin  ad.  E.g.  Xen. 
Symp.  vi.  3,  7^  obv  ^o'jhadt  .  .  .  uKb  rbi^  abXbv  bfuv  dcaXkfm- 
fjLcu]  'would  you,  indeed,  therefore,  have  me  to  converse 


with  you  to  the  sound  of  the  flute  Y  The  proper  sense  is, 
^  under  the  sound  or  leading  of  the  flute,'  by  which  So- 
crates talks  of  regulating  his  discourse,  just  as  the  dance 
was  regulated  by  it. 

€.  *  Under/  '  under  cover  o^'  ^  in/  with  reference  to  time. 
'  Ynd  is  used  with  the  accusative  to  mark  the  circumstances 
or  condition  of  time  under  which  an  action  occurs,  where 
it  is  to  be  rendered  in  English  by  '  in,'  and  sometimes  by 
'under  cover  of/  being,  in  this  latter  ease,  of  the  same 
nature  precisely  with  lm6  as  seen  in  the  examples  con- 
sidered above  under  paragraph  e.  E.g.  Herod,  vi.  2,  inA 
rijy  Ttpdrrju  intk^oaiw  yt^xra  dxidpij  inl  ^dXaaaaifj  ^in  the 
next  night/  that  is,  '  under  the  cover  of  the  next  night,'  or 
'under  the  favoring  circumstances  afforded  by  the  next 
night/  Herod,  ix.  51,  Imb  xijy  wxra  raimjy  iidxu  robe  ^fuamK 
datoariXkttify  '  they  resolved  to  send  away  in  this  night  the 
half  of  the  men,'  that  is,  properly,  *  under  cover  of  this 
night,'  'under  the  favoring  conditions  or  opportunity  of 
this  night'  It  is  proper  to  remark  that,  in  these  and  like 
cases,  Passow  and  others  consider  fm6  as  signifying  'to- 
wards,' 'about,'  'near.'  But  although  fm6  is  capable  of 
this  sense,  as  was  shown  above,  when  treating  of  the  sigiu^ 
fications  of  this  preposition  apart,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  consistent  here  with  the  &ct8  of  tiie  narrative.  Thai,  in 
the  latter  example,  it  is  clear  that  the  retreat  to  whiek 
reference  is  had  in  Imb  r^u  wxra  rainijy  was  made  in  Hie 
night,  under  the  fiivoring  cover  of  darkness,  that  is,  ther^ 
fore,  under  the  very  conditions  that  lm6  with  the  aoeasativ% 
as  above  interpreted,  would  indicate.  And  to  give  to  M 
rir^u  puxza  rwj-njv  the  meaning  of '  near,'  *  about,*  or  *  towaids 
this  night,'  would  be  to  alter  the  description  given  by  the 
historian.  And  so  likewise,  in  the  former  example,  Hie 
circumstances  would  seem  to  show  that  the  flight  of  His> 
tiffius  from  Sardis,  to  which  &rd  r^  Kprnaju  huldmiam^  Mhra 
refers,  was  made  '  under  cover  of  night,*  and  that  it  would 
scarcely  convey  the  historian's  meaning  to  say  that '  he  loa 
away  towards,  near,  about,  the  next  night* 

3.  'Near,'  'just  before,'  'just  after,'  < about  the  time  ci^* 
'towards.'    ^TTtd  was  seen  above,  when  the  significationa 
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of  this  preposition  were  considered  apart,  to  have  the 
meaning  of  'under'  with  the  idea  of  falling  below,  or 
coming  short  of,  a  given  point  or  measure,  while  yet  there 
is  a  near  approach  to  it ;  that  is,  of  just  fiuling  to  reach  it; 
and  in  this  sense  it  was  found  to  correspond  to  such  tenna 
in  English  as  *  near,'  *  not  quite,'  *  just  before,'  *  just  after,' 
^  about/  '  towards,'  and  the  like.  It  was  further  seen  that» 
the  notion  conveyed  by  fm6  being  that  of  just  coming  short 
of  a  given  point  or  standard  of  measure,  it  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  the  failure  to  come  up  to  the  standard 
fixed  occurred  on  this  side  or  that,  before  or  after.  That, 
consequently,  it  might  mean  either  'just  before'  or  *just 
after'  a  point  of  time,  as  well  as  *near,'  'about,'  'towards,* 
it.  In  this  meaning  utzo  is  employed  with  the  accusative 
case.  E.g.  Herod,  i.  51,  fjterexo/^&ijaaif  8k  xai  dt^roe  &st6  rdy 
wyov  xazaxaeyraj  *  these  too  were  removed  just  before  the 
time  that  the  temple  was  burned  down ;'  Id.  ii.  36,  ol  Aijwmoi 
Imb  Tob^  ^oiniTou^  di^euae  rdc  ^/^Jfoc  aXtadiu^  '  the  Egyptians 
let  their  hair  grow  long  just  after  the  time  of  the  death  (of 
their  friends).'  This  example  might,  indeed,  be  placed  in 
a  different  class,  above  considered,  and  &rd  roue  ^opdrou^  be 
understood  to  mean  '  under  the  circumstances  of  the  death 
of  their  friends,'  or  'on  occasion  of  the  death  of  their 
friends;'  but  the  sense  given  seems  the  more  probable. 
Assuming  this  to  be  the  meaning,  the  present  example 
ftimishes  an  instance  of  ^6  marking  an  action  as  done 
'just  after'  a  given  point  of  time,  while  the  former  one,  on  the 
other  hand,  furnishes  an  instance  of  its  marking  an  action  as 
done  'just  before'  a  given  point  of  time.  The  allowing  the 
hair  to  grow  as  a  sign  of  grief  would  naturally  be  placed 
'  immediately  after'  the  death  of  a  friend ;  and  the  removal 
of  offerings  from  a  temple  that  was  burned  down  would 
necessarily  be  made,  if  at  all,  and  if  in  connection  with  the 
burning,  'just  before'  the  time  of  that  event.  The  only 
other  possible  interpretation  of  U7:b  rin^  i/r^du  xaraxaivTa 
would  be  to  make  it  express,  as  was  mentioned  to  be  pos- 
sibly true  of  uzb  zoh^  davdzou^y  the  circumstances  or  condi- 
tions under  which  an  action  is  performed ;  so  that  it  would 
be  rendered,  'these  too  were  removed  under  the  circum- 
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stances  of  the  burning  of  the  temple/  or  '  on  the  occasion 
of  the  temple  being  burned  down.'  Thucyd.  ii.  27,  Sa 
afmif  euepyizat  ^aap  tmh  rdu  aztfffjAv^  ^  because  they  did  them 
a  servioe  just  after  the  earthquake.'  Here  also  bnd  with  the 
accusative  might  express  the  circumstances  or  conditions 
under  which  an  action  occurs,  and  the  meaning  be,  *  under 
the  circumstances  afforded  by  the  earthquake,'  or  'upon 
occasion  of  the  earthquake.'  Xen.  Memorab.  ii.  8,  1,  U6 
fjtkif  TTju  xardXuffiv  too  noXifioo  .  •  •  ix  ttj^  Ajzoij^/jtiaz^  '  from  my 
sojourn  abroad  just  after  the  close  of  the  war.'  To  this 
place  may,  perhaps,  be  properly  referred  II.  xarii.  101-2,  He 
[i  ixiXsue  Tpcaac  ttotI  Ttrdiiv  i^yijtraa^  \  wgi^  tnb  nju^  dXcafu^ 
'  who  bade  me  conduct  the  Trojans  to  the  city  on  the  eve 
of  this  disastrous  night.' 

'  In  a  measure,'  *  rather,' '  somewhat.'  To  this  use  of  6x6 
with  the  accusative  belong  also  the  examples,  occasionally 
met  with,  in  which  it  has  with  this  case  the  sense  of  <  in  ft 
measure,'  ^  rather,'  'somewhat,'  that  is,  conveys  the  idea  of 
not  quite  reaching  a  certain  measure.  E.g.  Plat  Oorg.  498| 
c,  TovT  irreetxa}^  /liv  itniv  lm6  u  droiro,  'this,  probably,  is  in 
a  measure  strange ;'  Id.  Ph»dr.  242,  d,  ^b^dii  Moi  6x6  u  dmfi^ 
'  foolish,  and  in  a  measure  impious ;'  Aristoph.  Yesp.  129Q| 
raDra  xarcdwp  imd  vt  fuxpbv  intdilmea^  '  seeing  this,  I  flattered 
him  a  very  little  bit'  (See,  in  the  notes  on  this  place,  the 
above  and  other  references.)  The  literal  rendering  of  M 
u  would  be  '  not  quite  somewhat^'  'just  under,  less  tfaan^ 
something,'  for  which  it  is  necessaiy  to  substitate' the 
approximate  expressions  just  given. 

The  signification  of  the  accusative  being  the  same  in  all 
the  above  examples,  namely,  that  of  'as  tO|'  ^as  regard^' 
and  its  interpretation  being  quite  obvious^  it  has  not  been 
necessary  to  repeat  it  for  each  case  separately.  It  may  be 
sufiicicnt  to  make  the  general  statement  here  at  the  eon* 
elusion,  leaving  the  student  to  make  the  applicalion  font 
himself. 

(For  the  table  of  the  signifioations  and  nee  of  6k6  with 
cases  of  nouns,  see  the  next  page.) 
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TABLE  OF  THE  SIGNIFICATIONB  AND  1781  OF  iwi  WUH  CA8I& 


Signification*  of  vn6.  \0^^^^''  *^^  r^Mp^ 


.1- 


1.  Locally :  *  und.-r/  '  be-  1.  a.  'Under/  *  beneath.' 

low,'  *  beneath.'       i     b.  *  From  under.' 

2.  Metaphorically :  *nn-j 
der.'  I 

a.* Under/  *in   sab-,2.a.<Under/'inial{|60- 


Jection  to.' 


6.* Under/  *  to.'  'in/ 
'with/     circom- 
stancei*  or  condi- 
tion, 
c  *  Under/  •  for/ 

'from/   'by  rea- 
son *of /  moring 
raiue. 
A 'By/    'by    means 
of/    the    agent, 
means. 
8.  *  Jost      under      the 
standArd/    'near/ 
'just  before/  'just 
after  /     '  towards,' 
'about' 


tionta' 


6. 'Under/  *to,»  'in,' 
'  with  /  circnm- 
Btances  or  condi- 
tion. 

c' Under/  'for/ 

'from/  'by  rea- 
son of/  moring 
cause. 

d. '  By,'  '  by  means 
of/ 'by  the  hands 
of/  agent,  means. 


DatiTe:  <t)r.' 


L'Undw/'at  the  fwC 


2.a.*Uiider/<faira1ifM- 
tk>nto.» 


5.  <  Under/  •tof  dr- 
cnm^aneas  or 
condition. 

c 'By/ 'through,' 'bj 


AeeuBtiTB:  '•»  te,'*M 


l.<UBder/     « 

•atthalbotot' 


".I 


I 


t( 


fSOBtO.' 
ft  *  TTnAa  *  «1 

e.*X7iMkr  oaircr,Arf-l 
tcr,oC' 
*UiMkr    oonr  €t;\ 
'inf  oftteau 
dL'UiMkr/  •to:'  cta^; 

or 
i 


S.'KoM';'  <jaBtb«tR«,' 
*J«st  after/  'to-j 
wards,'  <aho«t  the' 

tllMOC' 

'In  a  m&uunJ  *a- 


By  many  grammarians,  &Kj  besides  the  office  of  a  relative 
adverb  and  conjunction,  is  considered  to  discharge  that  of  a 
preposition  also.  So  regarded,  it  occurs  with  the  accusative 
alone,  and  that  almost  exclusively  of  persons.  The  Attic 
writers  employ  it  much  the  most  frequently.  Yet  it  occurs 
in  Herodotus  also,  and  an  example  is  found  in  the  Odyssey 
of  Homer.  Apparently  it  has  the  signification  of  *  to*  in 
English,  and  is  so  rendered :  e.g.  Od.  xviL  218,  cbc  aite  z^ 
bfjuHov  dyec  ^ed^  (S>c  0/io7ou,  *  since  god  always  brings  like  to 
like  ;*  Herod,  ii.  121,  laOMi^ra  8k  a>c  '^j^  too  ficureiijoc  ^vyaTipOj 

*  having  gone  in  to  the  king's  daughter;'  Xen.  Cyrop.  L  8, 
14,  ozora^  [io^jXrj  eeaehou  a>c  ^/^^,  'whenever  you  choose  to 
come  in  to  me ;'  Id.  Anab.  ii.  6,  1,  dv^jre^jj^ov  &c  /icuniioj 

*  they  were  carried  up  to  the  king.*  Examples,  however, 
are  not  wanting,  in  which  a>c  is  used  with  the  names  of 
towns  and  other  like  objects.  In  these,  however,  according 
to  most  grammarians,  regard  is  had  rather  to  the  dwellere 
in  the  places  than  to  the  places  themselves.  Thus,  in  Xen. 
Cyrop.  v.  3,  12,  xac  xUfxaxa^  (i>c  to  ifpo'jpto\f  dcovrec,  *  to  bring 
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ladders  to  the  fort/  vb  fpodptou  is  said  to  be  properly  under- 
stood of  the  garrison  occupying  the  fort  rather  than  of  the 
fort  itself;  and  in  Thucydides  viii.  86,  ij^xovroc  &C  rijv  Mihjvw^ 
^when  he  was  come  to  Miletus,*  Miletus  is  considered  to  be 
put  for  the  people  of  Miletus.  Here,  however,  all  the  best 
editions,  including  Bekker's  and  Poppo's,  read,  on  good 
authority,  ic  for  d<.  In  other  examples,  allowing  the  read- 
ing to  be  true,  it  is  more  difficult  to  admit  this  interpre- 
tation. Thus,  in  Xen.  Memorab.  ii.  7,  2,  miXwv  fujAutm^ 
&x:  rbif  Ueipoudy  aouthjXi&cunu  6k  ipi  xaredtiMi/i/iiuae  ddiifoi  rt 
xai  aitXfticuj  ^when  many  fled  to  the  Pirsaus,'  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  Uupaudi  can  stand  for  the  people  of  the  Pirsdos. 
Either  the  reading  must  be  altered,  or  d<  must  be  admitted 
to  occur  with  names  of  places.  But  see  Passow's  Lexicon, 
s.  v.,  and  Kuhn.  Ausf.  Gr.  §  604. 

'j2c,  thus  employed,  is  the  relative  adverb  formed  firom 
the  radical  b  in  i^y  ^  who,'  just  as  the  correlative  reic  is  formed 
from  the  demonstrative  rb,  seen  also  in  the  compound  oSreiC 
from  oJjziK.  '  j2c  corresponds  both  in  form  and  signification  to 
the  English  ^  how,'  and  may  be  compared,  in  regard  to  iti 
adverbial  form  and  sense,  with  tiie  numberless  examplee  of 
adverbs  in  coc  from  adjectives  in  -o^  as  jtaiA^  from  xoiUc, 
ifiXoK  from  f /i)oc.  Including  the  correlative  demonstrative^ 
which  in  such  cases  is  always  necessary  to  complete  Hie 
sense,  (r^^c  •  •  •)  ^  would  mean  *  so  ...  as,'  showing  that  in 
action  is  to  bo  considered  as  taken  in  one  view  in  the  same 
way,  whether  as  to  extent  or  any  otiier.  aooident,  that  the 
same  action  is  taken  in  another  view.  Thus,  when  it  is  said 
in  the  example  above  cited,  dinjj^hjamf  d<  fituftUa^  *  they  weit 
carried  up  to  the  king,'  the  sense  properly  is,  diflfctfyw 
(r(^c)  <k  (l^^  rd  diojx&iii^)  fiamlia^  *they  were  carried  op 
(so)  as  (is  the  being  carried  up)  to  the  king,'  properly,  *m 
regards  the  king.'  The  being  carried  up,  in  the  case  pveni 
is  made  to  answer,  in  the  manner  of  it,  whether  as  to  extent 
or  any  other  condition,  to  the  absolute  notion  of  being 
carried  up  to  the  king.  It  is  set  forth  simply  that  *  persons 
were  carried  up,'  and  then,  in  answer  to  the  question  'how 
they  were  carried  up,'  it  is  added,  <  so  •  •  •  as  is  the  being 
carried  up  to  the  king ;'  or,  the  proposition  is,  that  aiisnming 
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a  carrying  up  that  is  to  the  king,  or  brings  men  to  the  Idngi 
they  were  so  carried  up  as  is  such  a  carrying  op  to  the  king; 
and  this  amounts  to  saying  that  they  were  carried  np  to  the 
king.  For  the  action  or  matter  afiEirmed,  namely,  *the 
being  carried  up/  being  the  same  in  both  members;  and  the 
qualification  of  the  action  as  to  object  or  measure,  &g.| 
namely,  '  to  the  king/  ^  as  regards  the  king,'  introduced  in 
the  one  member,  being,  by  the  force  of  the  correlative  siga^ 
attributed  to  the  other  member  as  well ;  and  the  one  mem- 
ber, namely,  the  relative,  a<  ^aaeiia^  involving  the  aflirma- 
tion  of  the  action  with  its  qualification  of  object,  measure, 
&c.,  and  the  other  member,  the  demonstrative,  (riuc)  ^sf 
drjaau^  by  virtue  of  the  correlative  form  of  the  proposition, 
repeating  the  affirmation  of  the  action  with  its  qualification 
as  to  object,  measure,  &c.;  it  is  plain  that,  when  it  is  said 
of  persons,  dvr^'jK^&r^aaif  a;c  fioufdia^  that  is  (rAc)  du^'j^dij^rtD^  &q 
{iffTe  TO  d>Y/dr^uae)  ^aadea^  *  they  were  (so)  carried  up  (as  is 
the  being  carried  up)  to  (as  regards)  the  king,'  it  is  meant 
to  be  declared  that  *  they  were  carried  up  to  the  king.'  To 
those  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  correlatives  turn  .  •  .  quitmj 
(am  .  .  .  quam,  ita. ,  .uiyin  Latin,  with  that  of  ouvw^  .  • .  oi^rc 
in  Greek,  and  with  that  of '  so  ...  as'  in  English,  and  with 
the  frequent  omission  of  the  demonstrative  member  in  a 
correlative  proposition,  the  seemingly  strange  use  of  (r<ic  •  •  •) 
<i<  in  Greek  will  present  comparatively  little  difiiculty.  It 
scarcely  needs  to  be  added  that  the  demonstrative  correlative 
roic,  above  assumed,  is  found  in  common  use  in  the  com- 
pound o'jro^c,  '  so,'  answering  to  aJ^rre,  *  as,'  which,  if  any  one 
choose,  may  be  substituted  for  rw^  in  the  above  statement. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  notwithstanding  this  doctrine  of  &c 
seems  to  be  so  simple  and  obvious  as  little  to  require  either 
confirmation  or  illustration,  to  add  that  a<,  with  its  correla- 
tive sense  of  ('so  .  .  .)  as,'  is  used  in  various  connections,  all 
to  be  explained  in  the  same  way,  allowance  being  made  for 
the  difterence  of  the  objects  brought  into  correlation  by 
(rcic  .  .  .)  <^C«  The  office  of  a»c  remains  essentially  the  same, 
whatever  bo  the  character  and  condition  of  the  action  or 
other  object  introduced  by  it.  Thus  it  occurs  with  the  parti- 
ciple :  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1, 3,  aifX/.a/i^di/u  Kopop  <5<  d;:oxre>0v, 


'faearreBted  Oyma  as  if  he  were  going  to  put  faim  to  death;' 
that  ia,  'he  (so)  arretted  Cyrus  as  the  king  arrests  a.  man 
when  be  means  to  put  him  to  death.'  Kure  it  should  be 
obsetred  that  the  notion  of 'going  to,'  'meaning  to,'  do  a 
thing,  that  is,  of  'being  on  the  eve  of  doing  a  thing,  ia 
wholly  dlte  to  the  future  participle  form,  and  not  to  <!<, 
which,  although  it  may  be  rendered  in  tbia  connection  by 
•as  if,'  'as  though,'  haa  really  no  more  than  the  force  of 
*a8,'  or,  including  the  demonstrative,  of  (*  so  .  ,  .)  as.'  And, 
in  fact,  the  notion  of  a  conditional  qualification  involved  in 
the  '  if  or  '  though'  added  to  '  aa'  in  the  expressions  *  as  li,' 
'  an  though,'  belongs  to  the  attributive  meaning  of  the  parti- 
ciple,  in  the  same  way  with  'when,'  'since,'  'because.' 

'Si  is  used  also  with  the  in&nidve,  in  such  phrases  as  wf 
tinuv,  *  so  to  say,'  Hw;  Xo]-cf/  u::tiv,  '  so  to  say,'  '  so  to  expreas 
one's  self  in  words,'  (i<  tlxdam,  'to  conjectaro,'  'bo  to  con- 
ceive what  is  likely  in  the  future,'  uc  auurofuuz  ttittiv,  (i< 
auvtiAvri  c/.tsiv,  'to  speak  briefly,'  'to  speak  summarily,'  ic 
iiUK  tintif,  '80  to  speak,'  'if  one  may  use  the  exproMtion.' 
In  such  instances,  the  correlative  use  of  di;,  though  leaa 
obvious  and  inoro  difficult  to  set  forth  intelligibly  in  Eng- 
lish phrases  must  yet  be  equally  admitted.  In  all  the  variety 
of  expressions  in  which  wi  is  thus  usud  with  tlm  infinitive, 
the  object,  as  correctly  represented  by  I'assow  {s.  v.  «<)  and 
others,  is  to  give  notice  to  the  hearer  that  the  statement  to 
which  UK  with  the  intiuitivo  is  attached  is  U)  he  taken  with 
some  limitation ;  that  tho  speaker,  having  used  terms  for 
wh^h  he  cannot  absolutely  vouch,  would  have  him  under- 
stand that  lie  employs  tbcm  outy  a*  the  best  tfxprusiiiou  and 
the  nearetut  the  truth  that  he  can  find.  Sometimes,  how- 
,  ever,  he  would  convey  tho  idea  that,  in  what  be  says,  he 
only  conforms  himself  to  the  received  fixpreaaioa,  as  when 
&(  iTto^  tizu>  is  used  in  the  sense  of '  aa  the  phnuw  goes ;' 
and,  at  other  times,  that  he  ventures  to  make  the  statemetttf 
though  it  be  l>old,  and  may  otl'uud,  as  where  d<  /rue  u'lTiTv 
answers  to  the  English  phrase  'to  venture  tlie  expression,' 
*  if  one  may  dare  to  uy  au.'  It  would  he  curious  to  notice 
the  way  in  which  ibis  variety  of  limitation  is  expressed  by 
the  same  terms,  aa  in  the  several  uses  of  tW  /mc  t/ntv  just 
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referred  to;  but  to  do  this,  except  as  it  may  occur  inci- 
dentally, does  not  belong  to  the  objects  of  this  treatise.  All 
that  these  require  is  to  show  the  correlative  nature  of  such 
expressions.  And  this  may  be  done  by  exhibiting  the  con- 
nection in  which  &c  is  used  with  the  infinitive.  Thus, 
Herod,  vi.  95,  8ia  urjacoi^  top  ttXoou  iTToeeuuzOj  ^  juiv  ifwe  3oxi&if 
deiaopre^  fidkcra  rov  TrepcnXoov  too  ^A&Wy  *  they  sailed  through 
the  islands,  chiefly,  as  it  seems  to  me,  from  fear  of  doubling 
Athos,'  that  is,  ^  so  to  represent  the  matter  as  it  seems  to 
me,'  or,  'as  is  the  seeming  to  me.'  The  correlative  demon- 
strative has  reference  to  the  writer's  manner  of  setting  forth 
the  reason  why  the  Persians  sailed  through  the  islands,  and 
is  to  be  supplied,  either  from  the  general  terms  that  ordi- 
narily stand  as  signs  of  narration,  such  as  erVeci/,  so  as  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  English  phrase  *  so  to  state  the  matter,'  or, 
in  this  particular  instance,  *  so  to  state  the  reason,'  or,  from 
the  phrase  itself,  a<  ^f^oi  doxieiPj  so  that  it  will  mean  '  so  to 
seem  as  it  seems  to  me.'  The  objection  to  the  former  mode 
of  supplying  the  demonstrative  correlative  member  is,  that, 
admitting  it,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  good  reason  to 
allege  why  the  author  did  not  employ  the  expression  com- 
monly used  in  that  very  case,  to  wit,  6k  ttTzuif^  or  &c  i'^roc 
BiTTM.  The  latter  mode  seems  preferable,  as  being  more 
natural  and  obvious,  because  more  in  accordance  with  the 
usage  in  (be  loyip  eeTueci^^  &c.,  and  as  affording  quite  as  satis- 
factory a  meaning,  at  the  same  time  that  it  retains  the  variety 
in  the  manner  of  qualifying  a  statement  which  the  author 
meant  to  use.  The  qualification  here  intended  is  not  *  so  to 
speak,'  d»c  ecTzeiu,  but '  so  to  seem  as  it  seems  to  me,'  or  *80 
to  think  as  I  think;'  that  is,  the  author  does  not  warn  the 
reader  to  take  his  allegation  of  the  reason  for  sailing  through 
the  islands  with  some  qualification  as  to  the  mode  of  ex- 
pressing it,  but  with  some  qualification  as  to  his  way  of 
thinking  about  it.  Assuming  the  demonstrative  member 
to  be  supplied  from  a>c  i/ioc  doxieip^  the  most  probable  way 
of  accounting  for  the  construction  is  to  consider  the  infini- 
tive ooxieei^,  which  should  properly  stand  in  the  demon- 
strative member,  to  be  carried  over  into  the  relative  mem- 
ber, and  to  usurp  the  place  of  doxsi,  which  ought  to  be 


connected  with  ifm  in  this  member.  So  that  d<  i/JxA  doafav 
shall  be  equivalent  to  ri^^  (oSroi)  iaxiuu  d<  ipoi  dwu^  ^  to  to 
seem  as  it  seems  to  me/  or  '  so  to  think  as  I  think.'  The 
whole  sentence  may  be  said,  then,  to  contain,  first,  the 
main  statement,  *  the  Persians  sailed  through  the  islands  f 
secondly,  the  writer's  allegation  of  the  reason  for  thi% 
*  because  they  were  afraid  of  the  doubling  of  Mount  Athos;* 
and,  lastly,  the  qualification  with  which  he  would  have  his 
allegation  of  the  reason  taken,  *  so  to  seem  as  it  seems  to 
me,'  or  ^  so  to  think  as  I  think.'  The  infinitive  ioxiuy^  in 
this  construction,  might  possibly  be  explained  as  a  nomi- 
native case  in  sense,  being  used  absolutely,  that  is,  without 
a  verb,  but  more  probably  has  the  force  of  an  accusative 
case,  the  sense  being,  ^  as  fiir  as  goes  the  so  thinking  as  I 
think.'  Herod,  ii.  134,  ic  ri^  xaid^my  jpitdJk^  dpapU^fajtoe^ 
(iK  ^iyf(p  tliziiVy  dpotal/juifPTai^  <  on  which  (a  pyramid)  countiese 
thousands  of  talents,  so  to  say,  are  expended  ;*  Ihat  is,  *  so 
to  state  the  sum  as  is  done  in  the  terms  used ;'  literallyi 
supplying  the  demonstrative  member  from  the  oorrelative 
a>c  ^oytf}  uTreTPy  <  so  to  express  it  as  is  the  expressing  it  in 
words.'  The  author  means  to  say,  that  the  sum  named, 
^  countless  thousands  of  talents,'  is  not  to  be  taken  as  exae^ 
and  adds,  accordingly,  that  it  is  to  be  so  understood  as  is 
such  a  sum  conveyed  in  the  extravagant  terms  used.  Plat. 
Symp.  179,  a,  of  roiourot  vtx^kif  dp  iiifve  A/rtc>  ^  '^roc  ihaS^ 
Ttdycou:  di^&(j<onou^f  ^such  persons,  though  few  in  number,* 
would  conquer  all  men,  so  to  speak ;'  that  is,  *  so  to  repr^' 
sent  the  matter  as  is  done  by  the  expression  used,'  or,  mors* 
literally,  '  so  to  speak  as  the  word  used  gives  utterance,'  as* 
is  the  expression  as  regards  speaking,  tA^  (oSrai)  cAn&  Ap 
{lau)  irro^  utzuv.  The  reader  is  warned  that  the  ezpresnon 
v^x^ei/  dii  dXifot  oi/rec  Trdpra^  Ay&pAcwc  m^y  uot  be  enot,  and 
is  to  be  accepted  so,  or  in  such  sense  only  as,  under  the 
circunistunees,  the  writer  finds  it  a  fit  mode  of  uttoranoe* 
In  this  case  the  demonstrative  member  is  supplied  from  Hat 
correlative  a<  l7^(K  timlv^  and  the  infinitive  tMh  in  thai 
latter  mny  have  one  of  two  diflbrent  constructions.  It  ma/ 
be  the  subject  of  iarl  to  be  supplied,  d<  i^vt  hoQ  sh^  Imir 
being  in  the  accusative  as  the  object  of  AtA^  *as  is  the 
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speaking  of  a  word ;'  or  it  may  follow  l;roCy  which  will  thea 
be  the  subject  of  i^niy  as  its  qualification,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  infinitive  follows  upon  many  verbs,  as  dupafjuuj  and 
a  number  of  adjectives,  as  fiak&axb^  Axoimv^  ^  soft  to  hear,'  in 
the  same  way  too  that  the  English  employs  the  infinitive 
after  some  adjectives,  as  ^  sweet  to  hear,'  ^good  to  eat.'  As 
such  a  qualification,  diztXi^  will  have  the  force  of  an  accusa- 
tive in  the  sense  of '  as  to,'  ^  as  regards ;'  so  that  &k  i^^oQ  ei:retv 
will  mean  ^  as  a  word  or  term  is  as  regards,  for,  speaking,' 
that  is,  '  as  is  a  word  or  term  regarded  as  a  means  of  uttei^ 
ance.'  The  former  of  these  two  constructions  is  at  least 
questionable,  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  eirrup  may  be  so 
used  without  the  article ;  and  the  latter  is  every  way  to  be 
preferred,  both  as  afiTording  a  more  satis&ctory  meaning, 
and  as  being  altogether  consistent  with  the  common  use  of 
the  infinitive.  The  same  interpretation  is  to  be  given  of  a*c 
l;roc  eeTzeli^  when  it  signifies  *  as  the  saying  goes,'  the  meaning 
being,  *  so  to  speak  as  the  saying  is;'  only,  here,  the  qualifi- 
cation which  the  speaker  gives  of  some  expression  he  has 
used  by  adding  <S<  Itto^  ecTzeTvy  *so  to  speak  as  the  saying  is,* 
'  as  the  expression  is  for  speaking,'  ^  as  a  term  is  as  regards 
speaking,'  has  reference  to  other  parties  than  the  speaker  or 
writer.  Instead  of  giving  notice  that  he  does  not  absolutely 
affirm  what  he  has  said  as  being  so  by  adding  ^  so  to  speak 
as  I  have  spoken,'  he  does  it  by  saying  *so  to  speak  as  the 
terms  I  employ  are  used  for  speaking,'  namely,  by  others, 
by  men  generally.  Whether  the  qualification  is  intended 
in  the  one  sense  or  in  the  other,  the  expression  a<  fcoc  erVtty 
being  capable  of  being  used  either  way,  and  the  Qreeks 
making,  therefore,  no  distinction  in  the  form  of  expression, 
can  only  be  gathered  from  the  nature  of  the  case  in  which 
the  phrase  is  employed.  Herod,  ii.  8,  rb  cSv  Sij  dszd^/D^aM- 
7:6X10^  obxeu  7:o)j.bv  ^a>/t>eW,  a>c  €?var  AiyvTrcoo^  '  now  the  region 
after  Heliopolis  is  not  any  more  a  large  one,  considering 
that  it  belongs  to  Egypt,'  or  *for  Egypt;'  in  another  and 
less  extensive  country  it  might  be  accounted  large,  but  for 
Egypt,  and  counted  as  a  part  of  it,  it  is  not  large.  Con- 
sidering that  to  have  the  force  of  an  accusative,  in  the  sense 
of '  as  regards  being,'  the  construction  would  be,  *  it  is  not  a 
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large  country,  80  being  as  is  a  region  considered  with  regard 
to  its  being  a  part  of  Egypt,'  or, '  so  to  be  as  a  region  is  in 
regard  to  being  a  country  of  Egypt,*  whicb  is  the  same  as 
to  say,  <  for,  to  be,  a  country  of  Egypt ;'  just  as  /mUhoAc 
dxooaoiy  ^  soft  to  hear,*  is  the  same  as  ^soft  for  hearing,*  and 
as  &K  l7co<:  elituvj  *  as  a  word  is  with  regard  to  spealdng^* 
means  ^  as  a  word  is  for  speaking,*  or  '  oonsidering  what  ft 
word  is  for  expressing  one's  self/  Thus  would  result  the 
meaning  above  given,  and  which  seems  to  be  altogether 
consistent  with  the  author's  narrative,  and  with  the  use  of 
d>c  with  the  infinitive  elsewhere. 

^S^j  again,  is  used  with  the  superlative,  and  has,  here 
also,  a  correlative  sense,  the  demonstrative  being  supplied 
from  the  relative :  e.g.  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  2,  2,  xoj  d<  fidhara 
id^€P  of  KspcedyTiCj  ^  that  those  who  were  making  the  cir- 
cuit might  escape  observation  as  much  as  possible,'  that  i% 
^  might  escape  observation  so  as  is  the  escaping  observation 
the  most.'  Compare  the  corresponding  Latin  expression 
qitam  maxime,  ^  as  much  as  possible,'  which  likewise  is  cor- 
relative, being  equivalent  to  tarn  •  •  •  qmm  maxime. 

To  mention  one  otiier  instance,  die  is  used  in  a  correlative 
sense  with  the  accusative  case  attended  by  <^c>  ^^»  n/xic : 
e.g.  Thuc.  vi.  61,  AjtinlMy  /avA  r^  Sala/uiflcjf:  ix  r^  SaMoQ 
iK  k  roc  'Ad^uacj  ^  they  sidled  away  as  if  they  were  sailing 
to  Athens/  that  is,  <they  so  sailed  away  as  if  they  were 
sailing  to  Athens,'  or  <  as  is  the  sailing  to  Athens.*  Thia 
case  of  the  use  of  iK  is  by  some  considered  to  fbniish  an 
explanation  of  that  in  which  it  is  employed  with  the 
accusative  without  a  preposition.  They  regfurd  the  prepo- 
sition  as  having  been  omitted  in  this  latter  case,  and  as 
being  properly  supplied ;  so  that  die  fiaatXia  would  be  fhlly 
expressed  by  <!<  ^/^  fiaatXta.  (See  Passow*s  Lex.  s.  v.  dic» 
Host's  Oram.  §  104,  Anm.  19,  and  compare  Eiihn.  AusfUhr. 
Gr.  §604,  and  Anmerk.)  But  if  it  be  considered  that  the 
preposition  is  not  necessary  to  the  signification  expressed 
by  the  accusative,  namely,  that  of  the  measure  or  extent 
of  the  object  reached,  or  of  the  object  as  to  whichi  as  re- 
gards which,  any  thing  is  affirmed ;  that  elsewhere,  as  in 
poetry  very  frequently,  the  accusative  without  %  prepoel« 
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tioQ  is  used  as  the  measure  or  as  the  object  of  the  action 
or  motion  of  verbs ;  that  the  introdnction  of  the  preposition 
would  not  render  it  less  necessary  to  admit  and  explain  the 
correlative  use  of  (i< ;  that  a<  is  used  precisely  in  the  same 
way  where  no  one  would  think  of  supplying  a  preposition, 
as  with  the  participle  and  infinitive  and  superlative ;  and, 
finally,  that  a  proper  attention  to  the  correlative  nature  of 
iK  furnishes  an  adequate  explanation  of  all  the  other  casea 
and  of  this  one  as  well ;  it  will  hardly  be  deemed  necessary 
or  proper  to  supply  a  preposition  with  ^,  as  it  certainly  is 
wrong  to  call  (S<  itself  a  preposition. 

The  above-given  explanation  of  &c  assumes  it  to  be  a 
correlative  adverb,  and,  if  satisfactory,  needs  not  the  aid  of 
doubtful  etymologies.  All  that  is  required  is  that  it  shall 
be  shown  to  be  the  relative  answering  to  the  demonstrative 
form  Tci^ ;  and  this  has  been  done  above.  Hartung,  cited 
by  Kuhn.  Ausf  iihr.  Gram.  §  593,  in  the  foot-note,  considers 
6k  to  be  identical  with  the  Latin  ar  for  ady  as  seen  in  or- 
cessercy  arcere,  arbiter^  (the  two  last  words,  however,  not 
containing  cui  at  all,)  and  with  eioic,  *'  until.'  But,  even  if  the 
etymology  were  worth  any  thing,  it  leaves  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  actual  use  of  &k  just  where  it  found  it.  Pott, 
Etym.  Forsch.  ii.  p.  270,  referring  to  this  speculation  of 
Hartung,  indirectly  rejects  it ;  but,  admitting  the  claim  of 
&x:  to  be  counted  among  the  prepositions,  so  fiir  at  least  as 
may  be  inferred  from  his  giving  it  the  name  without  ques- 
tion, does  not  say  what  he  esteems  cbc  to  be. 
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